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FOREIGN 
“QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Arr. I.—1. C.M. Wielands Sémmtliche Werke. 49 Bde. 12mo. 
Leipzig. 1824—1827. 
2. C.M. Wielands Leben. Neu bearbeitet von J. G. Gruber, 
mit Einschluss vieler noch ungedruckter af i Wielands. (50. 
51 Bde. der Werke.) 12mo. Leipzig, bei Georg. J. Goschen. 
1827. 
THERE are few names of equal eminence in literature of which so 
little is known in this country as Wieland. The British public, 
in general, are acquainted with his name only as the author of 
Oberon, some few as the historian -of Agathon and Aristippus. 
But as a whole, neither the character of the man nor that of his 
writings is understood or appreciated. The scattered hints which 


.are to be found in those foreign works with which we are most 


familiar, are not calculated to throw much light on the subject. 
The chapter on Wieland, in Madame de Staél’s Germany, is one 
of the most sketchy and least satisfactory in that eloquent work, 
and is evidently tinged with the spirit of some of those literary 
prejudices to which that lady was accessible. Falling, as Wie- 
land latterly did, “ on evil tongues, and evil times,” when sudden 
revolutions of empire and opinion were unsettling many of those 
landmarks to which the German Nestor clung with something 
of the pertinacity of old age, his fame, as well as his feelings, 


suffered much, and often very unjustly, from the violence of 


literary hostility; and those to whose influence Madame de Staél 
was most exposed in Germany, were not likely to furnish her 
with the most impartial estimate of the merits of Wieland. 
Professor Gruber’s book, however, is well calculated to supply 
the deficiency to which we have alluded. The second edition, 
which is remarkably improved, (in fact, almost a new work,) con- 
tains a very full account of his life, liberal extracts from his cor- 
respondence, and a very anxious and elaborate, though certainly 
much too partial an estimate of his works. Differing, as we do, 
from the biographer in many of his views, we must do justice to 
the ability with which they are usually supported; while his book 
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possesses this additional recommendation, that he furnishes us, in 
most cases, with the means of judging for ourselves. 

Wieland was born at Oberholzheim, a village near Biberach, in 
Swabia, on the 5th of September, 1733. His father, a clergyman 
of the place, a man of varied erudition, and well read in the an- 
cient languages, began to superintend the instruction of his son as 
soon as he had attained his third year. The rapidity of the young 
student’s advances equalled the zeal of his teacher; for, at seven 

ears old, he read Cornelius Nepos with pleasure, and at thirteen, 
Vir il and Horace with as much ease as his father himself. His 
inclination to poetry developed itself very early. 


* From my eleventh year,” says he, in a letter to Gellert, “I was 
passionately fond of poetry. I wrote a mass of verses, chiefly little 
operas, cantatas, and ballets, in the style of Brockes. I used to rise for 
that purpose at day break, not being allowed to write verses during the 
day.” “ I was fond of solitude, and used to spend whole days and 


summer nights in the garden, feeling and describing the beauties of 
nature,” * 


The idea even of an epic poem, “ that first infirmity of noble 
minds,” on the subject of the destruction of Jerusalem, occurred 
to him at that ake age, and the work was actually commenced, 
It appears, however, to have been laid aside, and was probably 
committed to the flames by Wieland himself along with most 
of these productions of his childhood. ‘This is to be regretted, 
not on account of its probable worth, but because in the absence 
of other information, such early attempts as Wieland’s Jerusalem 
and Pope’s boyish epic on Alcander are valuable as‘contributions 
to the progressive history of their minds: 

At the age of fourteen he was removed to the school of Klos 
terberg. ‘The character of this institution, so celebrated for its 
classical instruction, was of a-severe and almost monastic kind, 
The pietism which was at that time the prevailing tone of senti- 
ment in Protestant Germany, seemed to have placed its peculiar 
seat and “ procreant cradle” in Klosterberg, under the director- 
ship of Stemmetz. The frequency and character of the devo- 
tional exercises to which the. students were accustomed—the 
seclusion of study—the strict and unvarying discipline which 
prevailed within its cloistered precincts, were all calculated to 
produce a strong influence upon the mind, and to create or 
foster a spirit of mystical devotion. On Wieland, whose dispo- 
sition was naturally gentle and serious, and whose imagination 
was keenly sensitive to impressions of a lofty and enthusiastic 
kind, the spirit of the institution operated strongly, and unques- 


* Gessnerische Sammlung von Briefen, vol, i. p. 46. 
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tionably left a deep, though, as it afterwards appeared, not an 
indelible impression. What influence it might have produced, 
had it not been counteracted by the nature of his other studies, it 
is difficult to say. But, turning with indifference, if not dis- 
like, from the polemical questions and dogmatical divinity of 
Baumgarten, which then formed the text book of the theological 
lectures, Wieland had applied himself to the more attractive 
pages of Grecian philosophy; and, contented with a devotional 
spirit and the recognition of the grand outlines of theology, had 
exchanged metaphysical niceties for the philosophy of life, in the 
pages of the Memorabilia and Cyropedia, the Epistles of Cicero, 
and the Spectator and Tatler, with which he had become ac- 
quainted in the translation of Gottsched. Other works, too, of a 
more dangerous character soon after fell into his hands. The 
Dictionary of Bayle, and the works of D’Argens and Voltaire, 
which he perused at this time, though they did not eradicate his 
convictions, involved his mind in a temporary tumult of doubt 
and anxiety, which cost him many a tear and many a sleepless 
night.* But the early dispositions of youth, and the spirit of the 
institution were yet too powerful for these occasional assaults of 
infidelity, and he left Klosterberg at sixteen vears old, with ac- 
quirements far beyond his years, with a disposition as gentle, 
religious, and amiable as when he entered it, and with opinions 
which promised to be the more durable, because they had already 
been tried in a contest of no common kind. 

After a residence of about a year and a half with his relation, 
Baumer, in Erfurt, which appears to have been by no means a 
pleasant one,} he returned, in 1750, to his native town of Bibe- 
rach. This residence within his birth-place, short as it is, (for in 
autumn of that year he commenced his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Tubingen), is remarkable as the period of that attachment 
to which his first poem owes its origin, and from which much of 
the spirit which characterized his earlier productions is derived. 
ats ge von Guttermann, (afterwards known in German literature 
under the name of Sophia de la Roche, as the author of the History 
of Miss Sternheim, and Melusina’s Summer Evening,)a young lady 
of amiable character and distinguished talents, was the subject of 
this youthful passion. She was two years older than himself, a 
great advantage on the side of the lady, who had to do with a 
young and susceptible enthusiast. Wieland’s love for her at that 
time seems to have been reverential, his admiration a species of 
idolatry, and her influence over him was consequently unbounded, 


* Gessnerische Sammlung, vol. i. p. 42. et seq. 
+ Brief an Riedel, 10 Aug. 1763. Wielands Sammlung, vol. i. p. 200. “I know 
Baumer better than you can do, having /ived or rather starved with him for a year,” &c. 
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That the lady shared his feelings, though with more reserve and 
less of illusion, we cannot doubt. The strong emotion with which 
in her account of her visit to Wieland, in Osmanstadt, forty-nine 
years afterwards, she describes her feelings while listening to the 
notes of his harpsichord, and retraces their early meetings by the 
solitary church-yard of St. Martin, proves the original strength of 
that feeling which had thus lived unimpaired in the memory for 
half a century. Thus situated, poetry was the natural channel 
in which Wieland’s emotions were likely to vent themselves, and 
the first of that long series of works by which the author has 
added so much to the literature of his country, was the result of 
ove of those conversations with his mistress, in which the ena- 
moured poet had poured out, with his native eloquence, the 
visions of universal perfection which then floated before his ima- 
gination. 

He had been listening to a sermon of his father, on the text, 
“ God is Love.” The discourse was well written and well rea- 
soned, but to the son everything appeared far too cold, and he 
could not help thinking how very differently,—how much more 
warmly and convincingly,—he would have treated the subject. 
In the evening, as he walked with his mistress, their conversation 
turned on the text of the day, and full of his system, Wieland 
broke out into a stream of enthusiastic eloquence in its exposi- 
tion, which astonished Sophia—and, perhaps, himself. “I spoke,” 
says Wieland, in his account of the matter afterwards to Bodmer, 
“ of the destination of men and of spirits, of the dignity of the 
human soul, and of eternity. Never in my life had I been so 
eloquent. I did not forget to place a large portion of the happi- 
ness of spirits in the es boey of heavenly love.” ‘The order of 
this oration, however, Wieland himself admits was rather more 
lyrical than logical, and the lady, though quite convinced at the 
time, expressed a wish to see the omen: committed to paper. 
All at once the idea occurred to Wieland, that the theory could 
only be properly embodied in verse, and a = On the Nature 
of Things was immediately resolved on. It was begun in Feb. 
1751, at Tubingen, and finished in April. 

To represent God as the central point of the universe, and the 
compendium of perfection, and the world itself as reflecting his 
image; to vindicate the ways of Providence, and solve the great 
problem of moral evil, was a design analogous to that of Pope in 
his celebrated Essay; but nothing can be more opposite than the 
mode in which these works are executed. Pope pleases us by 
the vigour and compression with which he has condensed the 
system of Bolingbroke—by the clearness and perspicuity of his 
poetical reasoning—by the happiness and point of his illustra- 
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tions—by the general strength and mastery of the versification. 
Wieland surprizes us by the extent of his metaphysical reading, 
the ingenuity of some of his hypotheses, and the grandeur of his 
general views; while he as often startles us by extravagances both 
of conception and expression, wearies us by the minuteness of his 
criticisms on the systems of the Pantheists and Naturalists, or 
confuses us by the cloudy extent of his own. Could he have ex- 
changed the slumberous metaphysics, as he himself afterwards 
styles them,* of the second and third book, for pictures like those 
of the characters of the sexes, or his representation of those mas- 
ter-passions by which virtue is assailed, and abandoned the idea 
of imitating Lucretius ia a poem, the whole scope and tone of 
which is so decidedly anti-Lucretian, the work would be entitled 
to no inconsiderable rank even among the productions of Wie- 
land. In any view, however, it is remarkable as the production 
of a yonth of seventeen. ‘To be familiar at that age with the lan- 
guages of antiquity, and acquainted with those of France, Eng- 
land and Italy; to have read, understood and appreciated the 
metaphysical systems of Greece and Rome, as well as those of 
his own age, and to have framed one of his own, which, whatever 
might be its weak points, was “ just as respectable as many other 
approved hypotheses;”+ and to have embodied these views in a 
poem abounding with lofty feeling and energetic expression— 
these are acquisitions which few at his age are entitled to boast 
of. When we consider too, that, with the exception of Haller, 
Wieland had in his own language no great predecessor in the path 
of didactic poetry ; and that compared with the works of Zernitz, 
Sucro and Kastner, this boyish effort maintains its place beside 
these labours of experienced men, it seems undeniable that, had 
Wieland written nothing else, this first poem would have pro- 
cured him an honourable place in the literature of his country. 
But “ himself has to his own turned enemy,”—the lustre of this 
early production has been eclipsed by the maturer brilliancy of 
his meridian, and the fame of the youthful Wieland, the philoso- 
phical opponent, but poetical imitator of Lucretius, has merged in 
the more extended renown of Wieland, the historian of Agathon, 
and the poet of Oberon. 

Law was the nominal study to which the attention of Wieland 
was to be directed at Tubingen. But his heart was not in the 
science, and poetry, philosophy and history, the literature of 
foreign nations and of his own, engrossed the time which should 
have been devoted to the Code. Geis he amassed those vast 
stores of varied and accurate knowledge which give an appear- 
ance of catholic learning to his works, and which are constantly 


* Preface to the' Sd edit. of 1771. t Ibid. 
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recurring in the shape of apposite and almost unconscious allu- 
sions. At this period (1771) appeared his Moral Letters. The 
idea had been suggested to him by the Epitres Diverses of Baron 
Ludwig von Bar, which, in Wieland’s opinion, excelled those of 
Boileau as much in substance, as they fell short of themr in the 
external accompaniments of style and versification. The Moral 
Letters of Wieland, though deficient in’ that knowledge of the 
world, and of the varieties of human character, that ripeness of 
deg and that tolerant and comprehensive view of moral re- 
ations, which are necessary to command success in didactic poetry, 
display much vigour and freedom of thought, many successful 
strokes of character, and penetrating though partial glances into 
the human heart. In these Letters, too, appear the elements of 
that Socratic irony of which Wieland afterwards obtained such a 
mastery,—not, as in his later works, pervading the whole tissue of 
the poem, but alternating with exalted sentiment and eloquent in- 
vective. The work was addressed to his beloved Sophia, for 
whom his attachment seemed to have been ‘increased rather than 
impaired by separation, and whom he has occasionally introduced 
under the Arcadian disguise of Doris. 

Another work, which appeared in 1752, the Anti-Ovid, is de- 
serving of notice only as indicating an increasing stoicism in his 
moral views, and as exhibiting in place of ‘the Alexandrines, in 
which his other poems had been written, his first attempts in that 
irregular species of versification, the idea of which the Germans 
had borrowed from the French Poesies Fugitives, and which was 
subsequently carried to such perfection by Wieland himself. 

Wieland quitted Tubingen in 1752 for his native town. His 
.ptincipal motive for returning thither probably was the wish to 
revisit his mistress; for he seems to have been aware that he had 
little chance at that time of procuring any situation in Biberach. 
His intention was to offer himself as a candidate for the humble 
situation of Magister Legens at Gottingen. But his hopes were 
suddenly raised, and his views changed, by an unexpected com- 
munication from Switzerland. 

In the peaceful environs of Zurich was situated a villa, which 
at that time might be regarded as the temple of the muses. Placed 
at the base of a mountain crowned with lofty and immemorial 
pines, surrounded with spreading plains, watered by the windings 
of the Limmat and the Siel, and shut in by the snow-crowned 
peaks of the distant Alps, amidst scenes to which the lyric strains 
of Kilchberg, Von Warte, Husen, Trosberg and others had lent 
an additional interest, it united at once the grandeur with the 
softness of nature, and the advantages of society with seclusion. 
It was the residence of Bodmer, a name at one time of great, 
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perhaps undeserved, eminence in literature, but whose life pre- 
sents a fine picture of studious leisure and devotion to the muses. 
Abandoning the pursuit of fortune, and retiring from those civic 
dignities which were pressed upon his acceptance, he had pitched 
his tabernacle in this quiet valley, consoling himself for the loss 
of a numerous family by the study of poetry and the sciences, and 
delighting to assemble round his evening fire those master-spirits 
of the time who were beginning to shed a lustre over the infant 
literature of Germany. 

It was of this:Helvetian Tusculum that Wieland was now to 
become an inhabitant by Bodmer’s invitation. His acquaintance 
with the Swiss circle had. originated in consequence of his having 
transmitted to. Bodmer, anonymously, a fragment of an epic 
poem, Herman (Arminius), which that patron of literature had 
honoured with his approbation, and which led to a subsequent 
correspondence between them. The correspondence terminated 
in an invitation from Bodmer to Wieland to take up his residence 
in his house as his literary companion. The offer was too tempt- 
ing to be declined, and in October, 1752, we find him established 
in that hospitable mansion. 

What a situation for a young poet—placed as it were in the 
centre of the poetical world of Germany, daily mingling in fami- 
liar intercourse with Breitinger, Hirzel, Meister, Gessner, Fiissli, 
Hess, Kleist, and others of Bodmer’s circle, and. imbibing 
knowledge or correcting error from these symposia round this 
hospitable. hearth, which seemed to recal to mind the attic en- 
tertainments of Plato! Bodmer’s attachment to the young poet 
exceeded even that which he had felt for Klopstock, who had 
preceded. Wieland in his residence. The truth was, he had been 
a little disappointed in Klopstock. , The perusal of the Messias 
had led him to form an idea that the author must be a kind of 
disembodied spirit, a pure essence, whose ethereal frame and spi- 
ritual habits were suited to the ideal he had. formed of him, “But 
to his woful disappointment he had found, that the young seraph 
was in his outward habits and corporeal part very much like 
other men. Wieland, on the con , from whom he expected 
less, surpassed. his expectations. He was nine years younger 
than Klopstock,—a great difference at that enthusiastic period of 
life,—while his yielding temper induced him more easily to adopt 
the sentiments and echo the opinions of the literary patriarch, to 
whose really extensive reading he at first looked up with admira- 
tion, and whose kindness he always acknowledged with the 
deepest gratitude. To these feelings we are to attribute the 
strong influence which the opinions of his patron exerted on 

Wieland, which induced him about this time to publish an essay 
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on the beauties of Bodmer’s Scriptural poem of Noah, and to 
superintend the new edition of his friend’s controversial writings . 
against the school of Gottsched. Wieland was incapable of. 
mean flattery. The praise he bestowed upon these works, 
though exaggerated, was sincere; the offspring of that almost. 
reverential attachment he felt for one, who, besides his services 
to himself, was entitled to an honourable rank in the literary, 
annals of his country as the translator of Milton, and the author 
of a poem, which Sulzer and the critical Aristarchs of the time. 
had placed side by side with the Messias itself. With Bodmer 
he now read, wrote, and walked; imbibing his poetical views, 
regarding himself as the child of his instruction, adopting the 
rigour of his principles, and losing himself in the cloudy reveries 
of religious mysticism. To this ascetic temper was added a 
strong tendency to the visionary, arising from the study of Plato, 
whose works were constantly in his hands, and which produces 
in Wieland’s works of this date a singular blending of stoical 
severity of principle, with a dangerous infusion of imagination, 
Such is the general character of that crowd of writings which he 
poured forth about this period; the Letters from the Dead to the 
Living (1753), of which the idea seems borrowéd from Eliza- 
beth Rowe’s Friendship in Death; the T’rial of Abraham; the 
Hymns and Psalms; the Platonic Contemplations on Mankind; 
Timoclea; the § mpathies ; the Vision of Mirza, and the Pro- 
spect of a World of Innocence, which appeared during the years 
1754 and 1755. In 1756 the seven years war broke out in Ger- 
many. In the fate of this war,and particularly in the fortunes of 
Frederick the Great, Wieland took a deep interest. ‘The events 
of the war recalled to his recollection the narrative of his fa- 
vourite Xenophon ; in its hero he seemed to retrace the outlines 
of Cyrus, and at last he resolved on an epic poem under that 
title, of which the machinery was to be derived from the system 
of Manicheism, and in which the ideal of a hero uniting with his 
military talents every virtue essential to the man, the monarch, 
and the legislator, should be developed. We are tempted to 
smile at the idea of finding such a compendium of moral perfec- 
tion in Frederick, or conceiving that any hints for the poetical 
creation of a Cyrus were to be derived from the. contemplation 
of his character. Five cantos only of the poem were finished, 
and the reception of these by the public was by no means so en- 
couraging as to induce the poet to proceed. ‘The hero in fact is 
“too moral by half,” one of those immaculate beings with whom 
we can have no sympathy; while the moral aphorisms, with 
which the work is interspersed, are so frequent and so obtrusive, 
that the narrative interest is impaired or lost in the didactic. On 
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the whole, the work is dull, and perhaps it has lost no 
being left as a fragment. A tragedy on the subject of Te 
Jane Gray followed, which, not to speak of it profanely, is a 
fered from that of Rowe, and a drama, entitled Clementina von 
Porretta, from Sir Charles Grandison, neither of which were 
successful. Both in truth were deserving of that. caustic ridi- 
cule which Lessing knew so well how to use, and which he has 
most unsparingly applied to them in his Literatur-Briefe.* One 
other work, the Araspes and Panthea, from the beautiful epi- 
sode in the Cyropedia, at one time intended to be interwoven 
with his Cyrus, but afterwards published in a separate form, 
completes this first cyclus of Wieland’s works, and is remarkable 
both as being the first dramatized romance in German literature, 
and as faintly indicating the rise of some of those ideas which 
were afterwards to be more fully developed in Agathon. 

When we look back from this point, upon the character and 
literary career of Wieland, we find much to admire, much to con- 
demn, and much to fear. Already at the age of 26, he had ap- 
peared in the character of a didactic, epic, romantic, and moral 
poet, and evinced his extensive and accurate acquaintance with 
classical literature and philosophy. It is true that these earlier 
performances, in a merely literary point of view, will bear no 
comparison with the efforts of his maturer powers. Through mist 
and vapour we catch glimpses of a grand outline of philosophy, 
but based on no sure foundation of religion, cemented by no 
band of practical sagacity, and ever and anon shrouded again in 
clouds and thick darkness. Still the shadows of excellence that 
float before us, vague and dim as they are, are sufficient faintly 
to reveal the form of that exalted beauty which the poet’s imagi- 
nation is struggling to embody and to realize. But as we ac- 
company him in his career from ‘Tubingen to Switzerland, we 
perceive the gradual growth of opinions equally unfavourable to 
steadiness of conduct, to moral and intellectual improvement. 
Even at the date of quitting Tubingen, his moral creed, though 
elevated, was not extravagant or impracticable. Though fully 
impressed with the conviction of the loftiness of those ends for 
which life has been given to us, he had not then learned to look 
with an ascetic eye upon its pleasures. Socrates and Horace 
still divided in his mind the empire of Plato; and his philo- 
sophy, though drawn from an elevated source, was made to apply 
itself to the earthly wants and inevitable weaknesses of man. 
If a tendency to a visionary spirit appeared to be gaining 


ground, when he first involved himself in metaphysical specula- 


* Lit. Br. pp. 63, 64. 
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tions on the nature of things, and plunged-“ extra flammantia 
meemia mundi” in this modern Theodicea, that tendency was ap- 
parently on the decline, when his attention was directed to the 
world as it is, in the Moral Letters. But with his residence 
in Switzerland the inchnation returns, and under the influence 
of Bodmer, the mists that seemed to be clearing up, settle down 
upon his mind more dense and impenetrable than before. Daily 
We perceive the progress of a mystical devotion ; a sectarian 
spirit; which not content with the quiet pursuit of virtue in the 
way most suited to its views, thinks all are wandering in dark- 
ness who are not pursuing the same track ; and identifying reli- 
gious improvement with gloom and self-denial, smiles with a 
stern contempt on every system which: admits the harmony of 
pleasure and virtue. Daily his religion becomes more a matter 
of impulse, and less of reason, his maxims of life more imprac- 
ticable and dangerous. Gradually the Graces are excluded 
from his paradise. He stills the mirth and ‘music of the ban- 
geet and snatches the cup from the hand, and the wreath from 
the brow of the reveller. He pities Petrarch, beeause he speaks 
of his Laura with a devotion which no mortal beauty should in- 
spire; and Pindar, that his genius should have been wasted in 
giving beauty to the creations of ancient mythology. He assails 
lerm as a German Anacreon, Uz as a devotee of Bacchus and 
Venus, and maintains that that man is insensible or indifferent to 
religion who should hesitate for a momentto prefer the most 
wretched of spiritual songs, to the most inspired of the Lyrische 
Gedichte.* An evil omen for his future consistency of conduct, 
this premature and over-strained mortification, this harsh con- 
demnation of what was in itself so innocent and laudable! Such 
extravagances may proceed, as we believe they did in Wieland’s 
case, from temporary conviction; but they indicate a profound 
ignorance of human life, an over-heated imagination, an over- 
‘weening vanity, and they prepare us for some of those sudden re- 
vulsions of thought, by ‘ehich the poles of opinion are reversed, 
and the enthusiastic theosophist is converted into the sceptic and 
scoffer. Such a change was already at work within the mind of 
Wieland. Placed under new circumstances, mingling with new 
associates, conversant with new studies, other sentiments and 
other ideas of human nature, other views as to the objects of 
poetry and art, more palpable and less ennobling, were about to 
‘replace these empyreal reveries. The curtain now closes for ever 
on the PLaTonistT; it is about to rise on the Epicurean. 
~ Some space however, it may be supposed, elapses between the 





-* Sympathien, passim. 
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acts. Wieland had quitted Bodmer’s house-in 1754 to superin- 
tend the education of two families in Zurich, where he remained 

about four years. After a residence of other two years in Berne, 

be returned to Biberach in 1760; and in 1762 appeared Nadine, 
“a tale in Prior’s manner.” It was followed by the Don Sylvio 
dé Rosalva (1764), the Agathon (1766), Idris and Zenide, -and 

Musarion (1768), the New Amadis, and that long range of poems 
and tales, all breathing the same: spirit, and tinged with the hues 
of the same philosophy, which appearing in rapid succession, 
astonished all Germany. 

How strange is the contrast which they ent to their — 
cessors ! How startling the appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober! Where was now the poet who had “ unsphered the spirit 
of Plato,” and for whom even his philosophy appeared too mate~ 
rial and accommodating, unless united with the practical austerity 
of Zeno? Who could recognise the assailant of Uz and Gleim 
in this trim disciple of the Garden, whose aim at first sight seems 
to be to inculcate a principle of universal mediocrity, and to patch 
up a miserable alliance between the senses and the soul? By 
what steps or with what struggles had such a change been accom- 
plished ?—what was its precise extent and limit?—how far was it 
to be defended or condemned ? 

These are difficult questions to answer, and, unfortunately, too 
little is still known of the progress of Wieland’s mind during the 
mterval which elapsed between his leaving Bodmer’s, and the 
appearance of this new series of his works, to enable us satisfac- 
torily to account for the change. But considerable light is 
thrown upon the history of his mind by considering the train of 
circumstances under the operation of which he was then placed. 

Wieland had been unwillingly recalled from Berne in 1760, by 
an appointment in the Council of his native town. In Berne, 
mingling with general society and freed from the influence of 
Bodmer, he already began to be more tolerant of what he: still 
considered as dangerous errors. In 1758 he writes to Zimmer- 
mann,*—* I am not quite so much of a Platonist-as you think 
me; I begin to be a little more familiar with the inhabitants of 
this lower world..... My morality is not that of the Capuchins. 
I no longer confound wisdom with austerity, nor admire those 
authors who paint the virtues which they recommend to us as so 
ugly and disgusting. I think with you that the wise man culti- 
vates all his senses, internal and external; exercises all his facul- 
ties, and enjoys all nature.” 

On his return to Biberach, the duties of his new office, though 
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irksome and dry, were favourable to the increase of his knowledge. 
of mankind, while the translation of Shakspeare, which now en- 
gaged his attention, tended still further to render his literary tastes. 
more comprehensive and tolerant. But, perhaps, the first strong 
shock which his former opinions received was on the side of affec- 
tion. He had left his mistress in 1750, with feelings, the vivacity 
of which seemed to have increased with absence. He found her, 
on his return to Biberach in 1760, a wife and a mother. Of the 
circumstances which had led to this step, Wieland’s biographer 
gives no very satisfactory explanation, nor shall we trouble our 
readers with the discussion. ‘The fault, we are sorry to say, appears 
to have been on the side of the lady. Her husband, La Roche, 
had been attached to the person of Count Stadion, the Minister 
of the Elector of Mentz. This venerable nobleman, now 72 
years of age, had settled at Warthausen, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Biberach. Circumstances again threw Wieland 
into the society of La Roche and his wife, and they met as friends 
who had parted as lovers. Of the particulars of their first meet- 
ing, we know nothing. Years afterwards, Wieland could afford 
to make it the subject of one of his ironical pictures; but at the 
time he probably felt it to be no matter for mirth, How many 
occurrences are there in life at which we can bear to smile four- 
teen years afterwards, the seriousness of which we have at the 
time attested by our tears! Wieland’s real sentiments are more 
likely to be traced in the pathetic allusions to the subject which 
he has introduced into his Psyche.* In fact, the comparison of 
the present with the past, the conviction that the being whom he 
had associated with all his future prospects must now be disjoined 
from them, sunk deeply into his sensitive mind, and seemed for 
ever to have withered his enthusiasm. Anticipating the reflections 
and almost the words of Wallenstein, after the early death of 
Piccolomini, he paints with pathetic beauty, in one of his letters 
to Zimmermann, written some years afterwards,+ the charms of 
this early illusion, “ for which no joys, no honours, no gifts of 
fortune, not even wisdom itself, can afford an equivalent, and 
which, when it has once vanished, returns no more.’ 

Thus the warmth of his feelings received a sudden check, by 
which the equilibrium of his mind was destroyed. For the whole 
fabric of his moral and philosophical creed hung so completely 
on his feelings, that it was jarred and shattered by the same stroke 
by which they were assailed. An opening was at once made for 
the reception of new views. In Wieland the imitative principle 
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was peculiarly strong; and as in Switzerland he had imbibed the 
doctrines and yielded to the despotism of Bodmer, so his mind 
now gradually submitted itself to the influence of those new im- 
pressions which were forced upon him by his visits at Warthausen, 
where he had been introduced by La Roche, and where he had 
soon become a frequent and a welcome guest. ‘The amiable 
manners of the count and countess, the spirit of order, good taste 
and cheerful hilarity that pervaded their house, the conversation 
of those visitors whom they assembled around them, the free cir- 
culation and discussion of all the opinions of the day, strongly, but 
insensibly, operated upon his mind. He felt that though those with 
whom he associated differed with him in his theoretical views, 
and were contented to walk in a lower path than that which he 
would at one time have prescribed, he could neither refuse them 
his respect nor his attachment. To complete the change thus 
begun, the library of the Count contained almost every modern 
work on the subject of philosophy and metaphysics, the represen- 
tatives of*that general fermentation of opinion which then pre- 
vailed, and these soon attracted the curiosity, and became the 
constant study of Wieland. ‘The writings of Bolingbroke, 
Shaftesbury, Voltaire, Hume, Helvetius, Montesquieu, and 
others, gave the final blow to those doctrines which other circum- 
stances had already shaken. Some disputes too, which at the 
same time took place in Biberach as to the appointment of a 
clergyman, in which Wieland thought he detected obvious traces 
of hypocrisy and unfair dealing among the churchmen of his 
native town, combining with his other impressions, inspired him 
with a suspicion of imposture in all high pretensions to piety, 
till, like Ouge after his detection of ‘Tartuffe, he was led to 
draw the rash consequence that all such pretensions were as- 
sumed, If then his former ideas of the native nobleness of the 
human mind and its capacities had been exaggerated,—if, as he 
now began to believe, the philosophy of sensation lay at the bot- 
tom of all thought and all happiness,—had he not erred most 
widely in thus playing the anchoret, imposing upon himself a 
self-denial which the wise and the good did not find it necessary 
to practise, and banishing from life its natural and legitimate 
enjoyments ?— 

“ Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neara’s hair ?” 

To state with accuracy the precise opinions now entertained 
by Wieland is, perhaps, even more difficult than to account for 
the change which had taken place in his mind: for his letters are 
frequently inconsistent with the inferences deducible from his 
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tions on the nature of things, and plunged “ extra flammantia 
meenia mundi” in this modern Theodicea, that tendency was a 
parently on the decline, when his attention was directed to t 
world as it is, im the Moral Letters. But with his residence 
in Switzerland the inclination returns, and under the influence 
of Bodmer, the mists that seemed to be clearing up, settle down 
upon his mind more dense and impenetrable than before. Daily 
we perceive the progress of a mystical devotion; a sectarian 
spirit, which not content with the quiet pursuit of virtue in the 
way most suited to its views, thinks all are wandering in dark- 
ness who are not pursuing the same track; and identifying reli- 
gious improvement with gloom and self-denial, smiles with « 
stern contempt on every system which admits the harmony of 
pleasure and virtue. Daily his religion becomes more a matter 
of impulse, and less of reason, his maxims of life more imprac- 
ticable and dangerous. Gradually the Graces are excluded 
from his paradise. He stills the mirth and music of the ban- 
— and snatches the cup from the hand, and the wreath from 
the brow of the reveller. He pities Petrarch, because he speaks 
of his Laura with a devotion which no mortal beauty should in- 
spire; and Pindar, that his genius should have been wasted in 
giving beauty to the creations of ancient mythology. He assails 
Gleim as a German Anacreon, Uz as a devotee of Bacchus and 
Venus, and maintains that that man is insensible or indifferent to 
religion who should hesitate for a moment to prefer the most 
wretched of spiritual songs, to the most inspired of the Lyrische 
Gedichte.* An evil omen for his future consistency of conduct, 
this premature and over-strained mortification, this harsh con- 
demnation of what was in itself so innocent and laudable! Such 
extravagances may proceed, as we believe they did in Wieland’s 
case, from temporary conviction; but they indicate a profound 
ignorance of human life, an over-heated imagination, an over- 
weening vanity, and they prepare us for some of those sudden re- 
vulsions of thought, by which the poles of opinion are reversed, 
and the enthusiastic theosophist is converted into the sceptic and 
scoffer. Such a change was already at work within the mind of 
Wieland. Placed under new circumstances, mingling with new 
associates, conversant with new studies, other sentiments and 
other ideas of human nature, other views as to the objects of 
poetry and art, more palpable and less ennobling, were about to 
replace these empyreal reveries. The curtain now closes for ever 
on the PLATONIsT; it is about to rise on the EpicuREAN. 

Some space however, it may be supposed, elapses between the 
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acts. Wieland had quitted Bodmer’s house in 1754 to superin- 
tend the education of two families in Zurich, where he remained 
about four years. After a residence of other two years in — 
he retarned to Biberach m 1760; and in 1768 « 

‘a tale in Prior's manner.” It was followed by Deo Slee Sytoto 
de Rosalva (1764), the Agathon (1766), Idris and Zenide, and 
Musarion (1768), the New Amadis, and that long range of poems 
and tales, all breathing the same spirit, and tinged with the hues 
of the same philosophy, which appearing in rapid succession, 
astonisbed all Germany. 

How strange is the contrast which they to their 
cessors! How startling the appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober! Where was now the poet who had “ unsphered the spirit 
of Plato,” and for whom even Ais phil y appeared too mate- 
rial and accommodating, unless united with the practical austerity 
of Zeno? Who could recognise the assailant of Uz and Gleim 
in this trim disciple of the Garden, whose aim at first sight seems 
to — to inculcate a principle of universal mediocrity, and to patch 

a miserable alliance between the senses and the soul? By 

at steps or with what struggles had such a change been accom- 
plished ?—what was its precise extent and limit?—how far was it 
to be defended or condemned ? 

These are difficult questions to answer, and, unfortunately, too 
little is still known of the progress of Wieland’s mind during the 
interval which elapsed between his leaving Bodmer’s, and the 
appearance of this new series of his works, to enable us satisfac- 
torily to account for the change. But considerable light is 
thrown upon the history of his mind by considering the train of 
circumstances under the operation of which he was then placed. 

Wieland had been unwillingly recalled from Berne in 1760, by 
an appointment in the Council of his native town. In Berne, 
mingling with general society and freed from the influence of 
Bodmer, he already began to be more tolerant of what he still 
considered as dangerous errors. In 1758 he writes to Zimmer- 
mann,*— | am not quite so much of a Platonist as you think 
me; I begin to be a little more familiar with the inhabitants of 
this lower world My morality is not that of the Capuchins. 
I no longer confound wisdom with austerity, nor admire those 
authors who paint the virtues which they recommend to us as so 
ugly and disgusting. 1 think with you that the wise man culti- 
vates all his senses, internal and external; exercises all his facul- 
ties, and enjoys all nature.” 

On his return to Biberach, the duties of his new roms _— 
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irksome and dry, were favourable to the increase of his knowledge 
of mankind, while the translation.of Shakspeare, which now en- 
gaged his attention, tended still further to render his literary tastes 
more comprehensive and tolerant. But, perhaps, the first strong 
shock which his former opinions received was on the side of affec- 
tion. He had left his mistress in 1750, with feelings, the vivacity 
of which seemed to have increased with absence. He found her, 
on his return to Biberach in 1760, a wife and a mother. Of the 
circumstances which had led to this step, Wieland’s biographer 
gives no very satisfactory explanation, nor shall we trouble our 
readers with the discussion. ‘The fault, we are sorry to say, appears 
to have been on the side of the lady. Her husband, La Roche, 
had been attached to the person of Count Stadion, the Minister 
of the Elector of Mentz. This venerable nobleman, now 72 
years of age, had settled at Warthausen, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Biberach. Circumstances again threw Wieland 
into the society of La Roche and his wife, and they met as friends 
who had parted as lovers. Of the particulars of their first meet- 
ing, we know nothing. Years afterwards, Wieland could afford 
to make it the subject of one of his ironical pictures; but at the 
time he probably felt it to be no matter for mirth, How many 
occurrences are there in life at which we can bear to smile four- 
teen years afterwards, the seriousness of which we have at the 
time attested by our tears! Wieland’s real sentiments are more 
likely to be traced in the pathetic allusions to the subject which 
he has introduced into his Psyche.* In fact, the comparison of 
the present with the past, the conviction that the being whom he 
had associated with all his future prospects must now be disjoined 
from them, sunk deeply into his sensitive mind, and seemed for 
ever to have withered his enthusiasm. Anticipating the reflections 
aud almost the words of Wallenstein, after the early death. of 
Piccolomini, he paints with pathetic beauty, in one of his letters 
to Zimmermann, written some years afterwards, the charms of 
this early iliusion, “ for which no joys, no honours, no gifts of 
fortune, not even wisdom itself, can afford an equivalent, and 
which, when it has once vanished, returns no more.” 

Thus the warmth of his feelings received a sudden check, by 
which the equilibrium of his mind was destroyed. For the whole 
fabric of his moral and philosophical creed hung so completely 
on his feelings, that it was jarred and shattered by the same stroke 
by which they were assailed. An opening was at once made for 
the reception of new views. In Wieland the imitative principle 
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was peculiarly strong; and as in Switzerland he had imbibed the 
doctrines and yielded to the despotism of Bodmer, so his: mind 
now gradually submitted itself to the influence of those new im- 
pressions which were forced upon him by his visits at Warthausen, 
where he had been introduced by La Roche, and where he had 
soon become a frequent and a welcome guest. The amiable 
manners of the count and countess, the spirit of order, good taste 
and cheerful hilarity that pervaded their house, the conversation 
of those visitors whom they assembled around them, the free: cir- 
culation and discussion of all the opinions of the day, strongly, but 
insensibly, operated upon his mind. He felt that though those with 
whom he associated differed with him in his theoretical views, 
and were contented to walk in a lower path than that which he 
would at one time have prescribed, he could neither refuse them 
his respect nor his attachment. ‘To complete the change thus 
begun, the library of the Count contained almost every modern 
work on the subject of philosophy and metaphysics, the represen- 
tatives of that general fermentation of opinion which then pre- 
vailed, and these scon attracted the curiosity, and became the 
constant study of Wieland. The writings of Bolingbroke, 
Shaftesbury, Voltaire, Hume, Helvetius, Montesquieu, and 
others, gave the final blow to those doctrines which other circum- 
stances had already shaken. Some disputes too, which at the 
same time took place in Biberach as to the appointment of a 
clergyman, in which Wieland thought he detected obvious traces 
of hypocrisy and unfair dealing among the churchmen of his 
native town, combining with his other impressions, inspired him 
with a suspicion of imposture in all high pretensions to piety, 
till, like Orgon after his detection of ‘Tartuffe, he was led to 
draw the rash consequence that all such pretensions were as- 
sumed. If then his former ideas of the native nobleness of the 
human mind and its capacities had been exaggerated,—if, as he 
now began to believe, the philosophy of sensation lay at the bot- 
tom of all thought and all happiness,—had he not erred most 
widely in thus playing the anchoret, imposing upon himself a 
self-denial which the wise and the good did not find it necessary 
to practise, and banishing from life its natural and legitimate 
enjoyments ?— 

“ Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neara’s hair ?” 


To state with accuracy the precise opinions. now. entertained 
by Wieland is, perhaps, even more difficult than to account for 
the change which had taken place in his mind: for his letters are 
frequently inconsistent with the inferences deducible from his 
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works, and the conclusions to which we should be led from the 
perusal of one work from those suggested by another. The 
fullest picture of his mind is, perhaps, to be found in Agathon, 
but there are even there many dacune to be filled up, and many 
things which it is very difficult to reconcile with the opinions he 
has elsewhere maintained. We speak at present of the Agathon 
as first published. The important alterations intreduced at a 
later period, in the third edition, were the result of another modi- 
fication of the author’s views. 

Softly nurtured in religious purity among the still groves and 
sacred temples of Delphi, Agathon, like the Ion of Euripides, 
has imbibed, more from feeling than reason, the philosophy of 
Plato, and the sublime speculations of the Orphic theology. In 
the contemplation of the essence of goodness, the beautiful, the 
immortal and the infinite; in the belief that virtue consists in a 
perpetual warfare with the world and its temptations, his days 
have passed over his head in peace and innocence. But thrown 
suddenly on the world, his innocence, exposed at once to the 
practica! assaults of a Danaé, and the theoretical influence of the 
Helvetian philosophy of Hippias, gives way in the contest, and 
the enthusiast of Delphi sinks by degrees into the contented volup- 
tuary of Athens. At last he breaks loose from the trammels of 
pleasure, is engaged in active life at Athens, and at the court of 
Dionysius of Syracuse, and after many vicissitudes of pleasure 
and pain, finally endeavours to collect from his experience, those 
practical maxims of goodness, and that theory of virtue, which 
appear to him best calculated to reconcile his first belief of the 
native nobleness of human nature with his fatal experience of its 
weakness and debasement. 

And what are the conclusions at which Agathon-Wieland ar- 
rives in his inquiry “ quid virtus et quid sapientia possit?”* That 
he ever adopted to its full extent tne theory of Sensation with all 
its brutal consequences we cannot believe, though there are ex- 
= in his letters which leave even this point in doubt.+ 

ut that he did so to a certain extent is evident, both from his 
candid admission in the preface, that his reason for not attempting 
fully to refute the sophisms of Hippias, and even allowing him 
at times the best of the argument, was, that, in truth, the sceptic 
was not always in the wrong; and from the impression which the 
general tone of the romance is calculated to leave upon the mind. 
This at least is plain, that much is taken from us, if little is reared 
in its room. That the idea of a positive revelation of moral law 













































































































* The motto to the first edition of 1766. 
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as the source of virtue is rejected by Wieland, as the Orphic 
dogmas are by Agathon: that all philosophy which has for its 
basis the innate nobleness of man’s nature or his capacity of ex- 
alted virtue is exposed to ridicule; that mind, if not shorn of its 
immortality (a point upon which little can be gathered in this 
work) is at least deprived of one of its noblest qualities, the capa- 
bility of infinite improvement; that the only idea of virtue dedu- 
cible from the whole history is that of a comprehensive and well- 
understood principle of utility; that enthusiasm in religion is in 
general but a synonym for hypocrisy,—in love and friendship but 
a fantastic and illusive principle unsuited to our nature, and un- 
desirable even if it were attainable, as being inconsistent with 
that moral and physical equilibrium, in which resides the essence 
of pleasure, and leading to those excesses in feeling and extra- 
vagances in practice, which are the necessary parents of evil and 
of pain. 

But it is against enthusiasm in the affections of the heart that 
the shafts of Wieland’s satire are particularly directed. Idolater 
as he had once been, he was now as devoted an Iconoclast. To 
perceive the persevering ridicule with which these feelings are as- 
sailed, we must look beyond the Agathon. ‘The state of female 
society in Greece, at least that portion of it with which the hero 
1s necessarily most conversant, could not probably have been 
painted in other colours. But in the Idris, the New Amadis, 
and others of that class, we perceive more fully his scepticism, or 
rather disbelief in constancy, or chastity. Virtue “ in man or 
woman, but still more in man;” steadiness or consistency of at- 
tachment, are made the subject of perpetual pleasantries, which 
would be dangerous, if by the frequency of their introduction 
they did not become tedious. It is in vain to say that the sarcasm 
is aimed only against those Platonic attachments which since the 
days of the great founder of the system have formed a subject of 
ridicule for the satirist. Such may by possibility have been Wie- 
land’s intention, but certain it is that his shafts, whether aimed 
against Platonism or not, often strike as forcibly against those 
virtuous affections in which the heart, the imagination and the 
senses are united. The moral effect of a piece consists, not so 
much in the general plan, as in the sentiments which it insinuates, 
and the impressions which it leaves; tried by this test, it is im- 
— to deny that the impression conveyed by these poems of 

ieland would be, that self-denial or constancy is but a name, 
ahd chastity a dream. 

A chill and heartless philosophy is this, though embellished by 
a pallid moonlight of imagination, and sparkling over with the 
graces of attic elegance! How rashly has Wieland hurried from 
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one extreme to another, resigning important realities while he 
believed he was parting only with illusions, and denying the ex- 
istence of sincere and exalted feeling in other hearts, because the 
sentiment seemed to have withered and died in his own! How 
unworthy of his great intellect, even as a mere matter of human pru- 
dence, is a system so limited in its application to the vicissitudes 
of existence! For were we even to resign the doctrine of a posi- 
tive revelation as the basis of morals, would not the Deist and the 
Christian equally concur in rejecting this theory of self-interest, 
and this calculation in practice? We have no intention of re- 
viving a philosophical dispute, which is in truth the embodying 
of two antagonist principles in our nature, the moral and the 
material, and which in one shape or other has divided the philo- 
sophical world from Epicurus and Zeno, to Helvetius and Kant. 
Thus much, however, we think might have been evident even 
to the poet, that if the foundation of morals is to be sought for 
upon principles of mere natural religion, it must at least be such 
as to afford a safe rule of conduct under all circumstances of life, 
and that in this respect the theory of self-interest taken even in its 
most comprehensive sense (as inculcating the acquisition of those 
dispositions which produce habitual pleasure, not immediate 
gratification) is defective. In periods of tranquillity, while life 
glides gently downward, broken by no tumultuous crisis; in the 
every-day intercourse of. society where mutual forbearance or 
slight sacrifices are all that are required of us; in the calm of 
academic groves, or by the quiet murmur of an Horatian Tibur, 
this modified Epicureanism of Wieland may be a sufficient guide. 
Our duty and our interest will coincide, for the habitual pleasure 
derived from the fulfilment of our duty will palpably overbalance 
the slight and momentary pain attending upon its performance. 
But darker cases of casuistry, more nicely balanced problems 
in the calculations of life, must occasionally occur, and there is a 
point where the best understood self-interest, instead of counsel- 
ling us to virtue, may prompt us to evil. How blind and unsteady 
a guide must this principle prove in those periods of convulsion, 
when men have much to sacrifice and much to suffer,—when exile 
or imprisonment, the stake, the rack, or the scaffold, are the al- 
ternatives to be avoided by the compromise of virtue! Then it is 
that we turn in sadness from these prudential maxims, for there 
is no help in them, and feel the necessity of admitting a more 
immediate, ennobling and independent principle of action,—a 
moral law written on the tablet of the soul itself, unaffected by 
external circumstances, and like it immutable and imperishable. 
True it is, that the enthusiasm which is the result of this feeling 
may be perverted into a source of error. What power is there 
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so fruitful of good which may not be abused to purposes of evil? 
Superstition and persecution may have been caused by its excess ; 
hypocrisy may have assumed its disguise to render men tributary 
to its own interested purposes: crime and bloodshed may have 
flowed from its perversion. ‘“ These thoughts may startle well— 
but not astound.” A wider examination teaches us how much 
more dangerous are those plebeian doctrines which seek to deprive 
us entirely of this exalted sentiment, which studiously inculcate 
the idea of our moral worthlessness, and foster our natural incli- 
nation to selfishness. For even when understood in their most 
refined and philosophic sense, they are at best but fitful and 
wavering lamps, sufficient, it may be, to illuminate the common 
chambers and more familiar passages in the House of Life, but 
forsaking its bewildered tenant in the more untrodden avenues of 
that mysterious building, where the path becomes less obvious, 
and light more necessary; while to the ignorant multitude, inca- 
pable of understanding them in their true meaning, they are de- 
ceitful zgnes fatui, leading but too surely to the downward slope 
of selfishness and sensual debasement. In literature, therefore, 
as in life, those men seem peculiarly deserving of our gratitude, 
who, undismayed by so much that is calculated occasionally to 
sadden and depress that belief, still retain their trust in human 
nature, its capacity of high feeling, and its obligation so to ex- 
ercise its capacities; and we should treat them as the Romans 
did the defeated Varro after the battle of Cannz, when they 
greeted his return, and thanked him, because even in that hour 
of peril and consternation he had not despaired of the republic. 
But if the principles which Wieland has bent the force of his 
great mind to inculcate are of a dangerous tendency, it is still 
more difficult to frame any satisfactory apology for the frequency 
of those voluptuous pictures, and licentious descriptions and allu- 
sions, in which they are embodied. It is true that, from the very 
nature of Wieland’s plan in such philosophical romances as the 
Agathon, the temptations to which the hero in the course of his 
moral apprenticeship must be exposed, necessitate their introduc- 
tion ; but supposing that this applied to the poetical capricci of 
Wieland, as well as to his prose ‘Tales, it would only give rise to 
the long agitated, but we think no longer doubtful question, how 
far the choice of subjects, which render such descriptions una- 
voidable, can be vindicated upon any just principles of taste. 
Our readers, however, must keep in view that they manage these 
matters somewhat differently in Germany. To the Germans, 
whose esthetic creed is much more tolerant than our own, and 
who hold that the field of art is scarcely more limited than that of 


nature itself, Wieland’s apology for their introduction, in his 
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Conversations with a Parish Priest, may be very satisfactory. To 
ourselves his reasoning will, in all probability, appear sophistical 
enough. To us, in fact, it seems that the circumstance, on which 
Schiller principally founds his objection to these poems of Wie- 
land,* affords almost the only palliation that can be pleaded for 
them ;—namely, that all these gay and voluptuous descriptions 
flow from the understanding, not the feelings of the author. To 
the moral purity of Wieland’s life all his cotemporaries bear 
honourable testimony ; it was, in fact, like that of Epicurus him- 
self, a continued practical contrast to the spirit of his philosophy 
and his poetry. His were enjoyments in which the virtuous feel- 
ings went hand-in-hand with the senses,—“ a mirth that, after, no 
repenting draws.” In one of his letters to Gessner (Nov. 7, 1763) 
he says, with truth and beauty, “ the sentiments of a man, when 
he has any, do not change, though his opinions may alter. I love 
not virtue less because my metaphysical system is changed, nor 
favour the excesses of vice because I do not rail against them in 
the tone of a preacher.” His pictures of vicious indulgence, 
therefore, were not drawn from his own experience, but from that 
of others. Voltaire, Crebillon the younger, Count Hamilton, 
Boccaccio, and La Fontaine, supplied the materials, which Wie- 
land interwove with a philosophical coldness into the tissue of his 
Tales. Conscious as he was that the contemplation of such ideas 
had hitherto produced no practical injury to himself, he rashly 
supposed that they would be as harmless to others, little aware, 
that as the mass of men would be incapable of perceiving any- 
thing in his philosophy but selfishness and materialism, they 
would be disposed to look upon his poetry only as ministering 
nourishment to the passions, and investing with a veil of elegance 
the deformity of vice. 

When we look, however, in a mere literary point of view, at the 
long file of romances and poems, which, amidst the irksome duties 
of his public office, Wieland poured out during his residence at 
Biberach, we cannot refuse our admiration to the depth of infor- 
mation, and variety of talent, which they display. Equally at 
home in the field of ancient mythology, the academic groves of 
Athens, the land of fairy, or the region of chivalry and romance, 
learning, humour, feeling, and fancy, succeed each other, with an 
ever-changing and delightful rapidity. No one seems to have 
penetrated more deeply into the spirit of ancient philosophy, 
to have depicted more clearly the shades of distinction between 
different sects, to have clothed these more perspicuously in the 
conversational style of modern times, or to have caught more 
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completely the tone of simple and reposing elegance which we 
meet with in Xenophon or Plato. The familiarity which he dis- 
plays with Greek philosophy in his Agathon, and perhaps still 
more in his Aristippus, seems more like that of an antique 
Roman recalling to his recollection what he had himself witnessed 
during his youthful studies in the school of Athens, than that of 
a modern, painfully erecting anew the fallen fabric of philosophy 
and morals, out of the scattered fragments strewed about upon 
the surface of literature. Infinite art, too, is shown in the exami- 
nation of the psychological phenomena of Agathon’s character, in 
the arrangement of the successive impulses to which he is sub- 
jected, and the development of the impressions which they pro- 
duce. The pictures of Agathon’s early residence in Delphi, and 
his love for Psyche; the busy scenes in Athens, and at the court 
of Dionysius, the return to Danaé, the argument between Hip- 
pias and Agathon ;—these are passages which display new beau- 
ties the oftener they are perused. 

The same idea upon which the Agathon turns, namely, the 
gradual triumph of nature and experience over visionary enthu- 
siasm, is the moving principle of Don Sylvio de Rosalva. In one 
shape or other, in fact, it is repeated in almost all Wieland’s 
romances. The Orphic Creed of Agathon gives way before the 
Epicurism of Tippias; the Venus Urania of Peregrinus Proteus 
is condensed into the grosser form of Mamilia Quintilla; and 
Don Sylvio, the Quixote of fairyism, to whom every frog appears 
a princess in disguise, and every country mansion a fairy palace, 
whose golden walls are lit by starry cressets fed with naphtha and 
asphaltus, is content at last to exchange the ideal beauties of his 
fairy princess, for the mortal charms of Donna Fenicea. Whe- 
ther it was the object of his model Cervantes merely to turn into 
ridicule the romances of the time, or to illustrate the contrast, at 
once ludicrous and painful, between an over-heated imagination, 
occupied with its own day-dreams, and applying them with a 
persevering absurdity to the existing state of society, it is evident 
that it was in this latter, and more impressive point of view, that 
Cervantes has been imitated by Wieland. His purpose is plainly 
very different from that of Count Hamilton, whose Tales were 
written with the view of ridiculing those everlasting Contes de Fées, 
with which the Parisian press was at that time inundating Europe. 
The work however does not, in our opinion, possess any very 
peculiar degree of merit. It is lively and amusing enough, but 
there is no great ingenuity or invention in the incidents; the cha- 
racters are not very strongly marked, nor is the change, by which 
Don Sylvio is recalled from Fairy-land to reality, very probably or 
artfully conducted. What strikes the reader most is the bound- 
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less acquaintance~which Wieland displays with the Fairy Tales, 
both of Europe and the East, from the Thousand-and-one 
Nights and the Pentamerone, to the latest productions of Perrault, 
La Force, and D’Aulnoy. 

The poetical works of this period seem to divide themselves 
into two classes, the one including the didactic tales, such as 
Musarion, the Graces, &c., and the other the more humorous 
effusions, such as Nadine, the Idris, and the New Amadis. The 
Comic Tales, founded on the Greek mythology, perhaps do not 
exactly fall under either of these classes, but are more allied to 
the second. In the first class of works, which are devoted to the 
poetical exposition and illustration of his philosophy of the 
graces, the scene is placed in Greece, and an air of naiveté, an 
apparent unconsciousness of the comic effect of the situations 
produced, is the distinguishing characteristic. ‘The poet endea- 
vours, by a gallery of ingenious situations, to expose the weak 
points of more ambitious systems, and to prove his favourite posi- 
tion, that “ he that is born to be a man, neither should nor can be 
any thing nobler, greater and better, than a man; and that he 
only is happy who is content to be neither more nor less."* This 
idea is developed with much art, and exquisite playfulness and 
grace of versification in the Musarion, which may be taken as the 
representative of the class, Phanias, an Athenian spendthrift, 
who, after the loss of his patrimony, has retired to a small farm 
on the sea-shore, is endeavouring to persuade himself that he has 
truly learned to despise the pleasures of which he is no longer 
able to partake, and adopted from conviction the stoical senti- 
ments of Zeno. Plato and Diogenes have also furnished the 
representatives of their doctrines in Theophron and Cleanthes, 
two philosophers who are his guests in this marine retreat. 
Musarion, a beautiful and accomplished Hetaira, who had been 
the subject of his unsuccessful pursuit, during those days when, 
like another Timon, he had revelled in wealth, and been sur- 
rounded with parasites, suddenly arrives, like the mistress of Fre- 
derigo Alberighi, at his humble cottage, and interrupts these noisy 
philosophical discussions. Phanias, with all the ardour of a new 
convert to stoicism, flees from her presence, but the persevering 
Musarion succeeds at last in quartering herself under his roof. 
Night arrives, and, on a signal from Musarion, a light and elegant 
repast, “‘ of Attic choice, with wine,” is served up. At the ban- 
quet Musarion maintains the Epicurean doctrines against the Stoic, 
the Platonist, and the Cynic, with graceful urbanity. In a short 
time the Cynic is carried off dead-drunk to the stable; the Pla- 
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tonist is overcome by a sensual passion for Musarion’s female 
slave; and Phanias, won over by the charms and the eloquence 
of the fair philosopher, resigns his stoicism, falls in love anew, 
and consents that the generous Musarion shall remain, to embel- 
lish his retreat by her society and her fortune. Nothing can 
exceed the polish and point of the versification, which is laboured 
into the most perfect facility, or the grace, ease, and nature, with 
which the incidents are made to bear out the didactic views of 
the author. 

The scene of the other class of poems is placed in the regions 
of Fairy-land or Romance. They seem intended to exhibit the 
contrast between the world as it is, with all its fantastic perver- 
sions of sentiment, manners, and opinion, and that state of pri- 
mitive and natural simplicity to which the mind of Wieland reverts 
as to a golden age which has passed away. Over all of these 
there breathes that peculiar air of irony, which forms the most 
original feature in Wieland’s poetry, and which appeared to him 
the true weapon by which such absurd excesses were to be com- 
bated ;—a gentle, polished, playful, and continuous satire, dif- 
fering alike from the grinning malice of Voltaire, the coarseness 
of Swift, the grotesque extravagance of Rabelais, and the fantastic 
quips and cranks of Sterne and Richter. It resembles rather the 
manner of Count Hamilton, but with more of purpose, and less 
of frivolity. It is like the sportive laugh of a young faun sur- 
prising some sleeping nymph in Arcadia, harmless apparently, 
“‘ yet having in it something dangerous.” It produces its effect, 
not by the force of its touch, but by the frequency of its repetition, 
and reminds us of those endearing diminutives in which Rabelais 
describes the process by which a man sets about cutting his 
friend’s throat: “ Il tira, de sa pochette, une jolie, petite coute- 
‘lette, avec laquelle il se mit 4 me couper la gorge tout douce- 
ment.” That Wieland handles his lancet also with unrivalled 
skill and dexterity is undeniable ; it is only to be regretted, that 
while the world teems with so many ridiculous and dangerous 
errors, which are legitimate objects of raillery, he should have so 
often extended his ridicule to those nobler feelings, which, to use 
the words of his own Peregrinus, “ dignify mankind, and make 
the human species superior to itself,” and which should therefore 
be sacred from the irony of the satirist. 

The finest of these tales is, undoubtedly, the Idris and Zenide, 
a fairy tale, left, like that of Cambuscan, half-told. Idris, the hero, 
has fallen in love with Zenide, the beautiful Queen of Gennistan, 
the sovereign of four races of genii. But the honour of her hand 
is reserved for the spotless and persevering mortal, who shall resist 
the charms of the fairest females of each of these four classes of 
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elemental spirits. The poem, as it is now left, terminates with the 
success of the knight in his encounter with the temptations of the 
two first, the Water Nymph, and her Sister of Fire. Had it been 
completed, his trials from the other tempters, the Sylph and the 
Gnome, would have occupied the remaining five books, but Wie- 
land probably found it somewhat difficult to vary incidents, which 
had already been pretty well exhausted in the Four Facardins, and | 
left the work unfinished. It is evident, however, from that part 
of the poem which is completed, that Idris is intended as the re- 
presentative of Platonic love, as Itifal is of that of the senses ; 
while the amiable Zerbin, the possessor of Aladdin’s lamp, is the 
“ lover of the heart,” and the practical expositor of that philosophy 
in which Wieland thought he had assigned their due weight to the 
conflicting claims of the body and the mind. In the loveliness 
and beauty of the descriptions, in the Italian cheerfulness which 
spreads a sunshine over the whole, the poem is almost without a 
rival, while an inexpressibly comic effect is produced by observing 
how, amidst all the supernatural events by which they are sur- 
rounded, the representatives of these contrasted opinions follow 
out in practice their philosophical theories, It is to be regretted, 
however, that as Wieland took Ariosto as his model, he did not 
also imitate him in the simplicity of his style. The occasional 
petulance and frivolity, the French mannerism and affectation 
which mingle in that of Wieland, often destroy entirely the effect 
of his descriptions. His own natural taste, he tells us, was for 
the simple and natural, and, judging by analogy from the habits 
of his life, we should be inclined to believe him. But it is not 
exactly enough for an author to imitate a vicious style in his 
writings, and to content himself with blaming in private the bad 
taste of the public. Wieland reminds us of Naaman the Syrian, 
who continues to bow down beside his master in the temple of 
Rimmon, and satisfies his conscience with the thought, that he 
kneels at home on the hallowed soil of Samaria. 

The New Amadis is another chronicle of Fairy-land, of 
which the humour principally consists in this, that while we are 
apparently wandering among paladins and princesses, sorcerers 
and spells, we are, in truth, threading the mazes of modern French 
gallantry, all the shades and peculiarities of which, as arising from 
natural temperament or artificial feeling, Wieland has analyzed and 
discriminated with great art in the characters of the daughters of 
Schach Bambo and their lovers. It is an odd jumble, produced, 
as Wieland himself says, from the heterogeneous elements of 
Tristram Shandy and the Faery Queen. The costume of Louis 
XIV. peeps out beneath these knightly panoplies, these antique 
veils and kirtles; and the pupils of the Hotel de Rambouillet 
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stand confessed in the prudish Schatulliose, the haughty Leo- 
parda, the cold affected Blaffardina, the capricious Colifichetta, 
the whining Blomurant, the weathercock Parasol, and the platonic 
Caramel. The work reads like a grotesque commentary on the 
artificial system of manners which Scudery and Calprenede had 
transplanted from Paris into the region of classical romance. 
Wieland tears aside the veil of affected reserve, to display the 
prosaic side of that factitious refinement and Platonic delicacy of 
sentiment which were the humour of the times; and, certainly, his 
Carte du pays du tendre forms a very odd pendant to that of 
Scudery. Neither the general character of the poem, however, 
nor individual scenes are so objectionable as the Idris. Wieland 
seems rather anxious, on the whole, to vindicate the superiority 
of mental over personal attractions, developing, with much acute- 
ness, in the love of Amadis for Olinda, the progress of a passion 
where the object is destitute of all corporal beauty, but richly 
endowed with the qualities of the mind ; a theme which he again 
repeated in his old age, in his little romance of Krates and Hip- 
parchia, merely changing the parts. The poem, however, is 
undoubtedly much too long. Eighteen cantos ought never to 
have been wasted on the description of manners so fantastic and 
absurd, or characters so generally destitute of any attractive 
quality. 

It was amidst the daily labours of his office in the Chancery of 
Biberach from 1760 to 1769, that this varied series of works had 
been produced. The society of Biberach itself, which, in one of 
his letters to Gessner, he denominates his Kamschatka, it may 
easily be imagined, afforded little amusement to Wieland, and 
drove him almost necessarily to composition as his only relief 
from the duties of his office. 

“I confess to you,” says. he, in writing to Gessner, (29th August, 
1766,) “ 1 sometimes wonder at my own whimsical destiny, that de- 
lighting, as I do, in the social and friendly intercourse of life, I should 
be thus hopelessly sequestered from all intercourse with society. But 
the society in which I sometimes play at ombre here is about as well 
suited for me as that of the beasts in Paradise was for Milton’s Adam. 
What a happiness could we live together in the same place! But let 
me think no more about it.”"—“ You will wonder, perhaps, how amidst 
my official duties I find time for such troublesome pastimes as this Idris, 
of which I send you the three first cantos. It is easily accounted for, 
however. I see little company, and trouble myself as little about the 
affairs of this little, paltry, unimprovable corporation of Biberach, as I 
do about that of San Marino. At home I am quiet and happy, with little 
to distract me; so I have leisure enough, and I devote it to the muses.”’ 


Wieland’s home was indeed a happy and contented one. Like 
Milton’s Adam, to whom he alludes above, he had provided him- 
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self with a helpmate in 1765, an amiable woman, the daughter of 
a merchant of Augsburg. Nothing affords a more favourable 
picture of the lady, or of Wieland’s own mind, than his letters on 
the subject to Zimmermann, Riedel, and Gessner.* In this 
union, Wieland himself says, he experienced for the first time 
true and lasting happiness, Of his wife he constantly speaks in 
the most endearing terms. She is described as mild, affectionate, 
domestic and unassuming,—though she was neither a beauty nor 
a bel-esprit, and had never even read a page of her husband’s 
works.+ Nine years of Wieland’s life thus rolled peaceably by at 
Biberach, while his name was already celebrated in every corner 
of Germany. 


** Matters,” says he, “‘ move on not so unpleasantly. I have generally 
my afternoons at my own disposal, and my business moves lightly 
through my hands; for without trumpeting forth my own praises, I must 
say I am one of the most expeditious people in Swabia. I want nothing 
now but a little Tusculum, and till I succeed to a fortune, of which I 
see little probability for twenty years to come, I fear there is no great 
chance of my obtaining one. In the mean time I supply the want of it 
by a summer-house, which I have hired in a lonely and retired spot, 
though in the vicinity of the city, where I have the most delightful 
prospect in the world, and where, though quite close to the town, I am 
yet completely in the country. Here I spend my leisure hours in sum- 
mer, with the muses, fauns, and grass-nymphs which float at times 
before my fancy, fair as those which break in upon the meditations of 
holy hermits in the wilderness. I see the boys bathing in the stream, 
(not the nymphs); I breathe the balmy and refreshing odour of the 
hay, I see the corn cut and the flax preparing ; on the one side the dis- 
tant church, where lie the bones of my forefathers, admonishes me to 
live as long and as well as I can; on the other, a gallows, peeping 
through the trees, suggests the wish that half a dozen impudent rascals 
of my acquaintance whom I see strutting about ¢éte levée were suspended 
from it. I look upon mills, villages, and solitary farm-yards ; a fertile 
valley ending in a village, rising above the trees, and crowned with its 
pretty snow-white church steeple, and over these a range of blue and 
distant hills, from the sides of which the old castle of Horn, lately re- 
built by its present possessors, gleams out in the evening sun. I gaze 
upon this prospect, forget every thing that could be unpleasant to me, 
and seating myself at my little table, I scribble rhymes.” 

From this peaceful seclusion he was now called forth by the 
offer of the Chair of Philosophy in Erfurt, which, with some re- 
luctance, founded on his anticipations as to the characters of 
some of his future associates in that university, he accepted. His 
penurious old acquaintance and early instructor, Baumer, had 
quitted Erfurt some time before, and many of his colleagues were 
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persons from whose intercourse he expected little pleasure or in- 
struction. Some companions, however, he found, with whom he 
had many points in common :—Riedel, the author of an able 
theory of the Belles Lettres, who had been long his corre- 
spondent; Hexel, an absolute misogynist, yet the translator of 
the Love Letters of Antiquity; Bahrdt, the well-known Socinian 
commentator on the N catiiainaiths and Meusel, a man equally 
conversant with history, poetry, and the fine arts. ‘The duties of 
his professorial chair naturally directed the attention of Wieland 
more immediately to philosophy, and a variety of writings on sub- 
jects of a political or philosophical bearing were the result of his 
three years’ residence in Erfurt. The services of Wieland to the 
cause of philosophy are greater than might at first sight be sup- 
posed. He had framed no complete system of politics or ethics, 
but he has thrown much light on many problems in morals and 
legislation, and combated sometimes by reasoning, sometimes 
with the weapons of ridicule, or under the mask of allegory, many 
of those dangerous paradoxes to which the eloquence of Rousseau 
was then endeavouring to give plausibility, with regard to the 
origin of society and government, the advantages of a state of 
nature, and the danger of knowledge and refinement. Of the 
latter class are his little romance of Koxcox and Kikequetzel, a 
Mexican story, in which Wieland assails, with something of the 
pungent ridicule of Candide, the notion of the philosopher of 
Geneva with regard to the political disadvantages of. marriage, 
and exposes the miseries of that anti-social state to which Rous- 
seau, in the midst of society in the soirées of Paris, was endea- 
vouring to recal mankind. In another work, the Travels of the 
Priest Abulfanaris into the interior of Africa, he ridicules the 
abuse of the spirit of proselytism, and missionary attempts to 
communicate morality and instruction by means of modern apos- 
tles who are destitute of both. Sometimes he throws his objec- 
tions into a graver and more logical form, as in his three essays 
directed against Rousseau,—on the Original Condition of Man, 
on the Attempts to Discover the true State of Nature, and on 
the opinion that unlimited Education is injurious to: Mankind; 
all of them displaying an almost boundless extent of reading, a 
playful, easy, and desultory style, which, however, never loses 
sight of its object, and a mild vein of wit pervading the argument, 
and blending the learning and depth of the philosopher with the 
amenity of the practised man of the world. 

Another of his political productions of this period was pro- 
bably suggested by that active spirit of reform which the revolu- 
tionary Joseph Il. was then carrying into the departments: of 
legislature and government. This was his Golden Mirror, or 
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the Kings of Scheshian, ‘‘a kind of summary of the most neces- 
sary instructions to be derived from the history of mankind by the 
great and noble of every civilized nation ;” an epitome, in short, 
of the general features of human history, as they are found uni- 
versally to occur, diyested of those extrinsic and variable inci- 
dents which arise out of circumstances peculiar to the nation or 
country; and from which, as in Marmontel’s Belisarius, the 
true theory of government and the constitution of society is to be 
deduced. ‘Time, the safest of critics, has already shown that 
many of Wieland’s plans were nearly as Utopian as Joseph’s 
measures were mis-timed. But this mode of judging from the 
event can hardly be fairly applied to these political prophecies; 
and when we place ourselves in Wieland’s situation and look 
back to the period at which the work was written, we must admit 
that it does no discredit to his sagacity. As a literary work its 
merits are considerable. The portraits of the lazy yet not ill- 
meaning monarch, of the sultaness, of the vizier Danishmende, 
and of the sultan as he should be, Tifar, (in whose character he 
obviously alludes to that of Joseph,) are well discriminated ;—a 
fantastic Shandean humour gives liveliness to the comic part, 
while a grave and majestic eloquence pervades the didactic por- 
tions of the tale. One short passage from the laws of Psammis, 
as related by Danishmende to the sultan, we shall quote, partly 
as a specimen of the tone of these moral discussions, partly as 


placing in its most amiable light the system which Wieland had 
adopted. 


“O my children,” says Psammis, “ what pleasure, what agreeable 
sensation could I wish to withhold from you? None, certainly, none 
that Nature intended for you. I resemble not those who would anni- 
hilate the man, in order (vain and ridiculous attempt!) to raise a God 
from his ruins. I recommend to you moderation, for no other reason 
but because it is indispensable to protect you from pain, to preserve you 
capable of enjoyment. I do not, out of indulgence towards the frail- 
ness of Nature allow, but in obedience to her laws, I command you to 
gratify your senses. I abolish the deceptious distinction between the useful 
and the agreeable. Know that nothing deserves the name of pleasure 
which is to be purchased with the suffering of another, or with posterior 
repentance; and that the useful is only useful because it preserves us 
from disappointment, or is a source of satisfaction. I abolish the absurd 
distinction between different kinds of pleasure, and establish an eternal 
compatibility between them by revealing to you the natural share which 
the heart takes in every sensual, and the senses in every internal plea- 
sure. I have multiplied, refined, ennobled your joys—what can | do 
more ? 

“‘ One thing, and the most important of all !— 
“« Learn, my children, the easy art of extending your happiness into 
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infinity,—the sole secret for approaching as nearly as may be to the feli- 
city of the gods ; and, if so bold a thought may be allowed, for imitating 
the bliss of the Author of Nature. 

*“* Extend your benevolence over all nature: love whatever partakes 
with Pas of her most universal gift—existence, 

“Love every one in whom ye behold the honoured traces of 
humanity, even where they seem in ruin. 

** Rejoice with all that rejoice; wipe the tears of remorse from the 
cheeks of suffering Folly ; and kiss from the eyes of Innocence the tears 
of sympathy. 

“‘ Multiply your existence by accustoming yourselves to love in every 


man the image of your common nature, and in every good man another 
self. 


“ Taste as often as ye can the godlike pleasure of rendering others 
happier. And thou, unfortunate, whose bosom heaves not with fellow 
feeling at the mere thought of this, fly—fly for ever from the dwellings 
of the children of Nature!” —Goldene Spiegel, Bd. 1, s. 113—114. 


The subject of the Golden Mirror was afterwards prosecuted 
by Wieland in his History of Danishmende and the Three Calen- 
dars, which forcibly displays the evils of a partial and premature 
attempt at civilization. 

The imitation of Sterne, which in the Golden Mirror is 
blended with that of Voltaire’s manner in his comic romances, 
appears more pure in avother whimsical production of this 
period, the Remains of Diogenes of Sinope. In this ingenious 
gallery of portraits it seems to have been the intention of Wieland, 
while apparently vindicating the Cynic, to insinuate a defence of 
that series of works to which we have adverted; and certainly his 
picture of this Socratic humourist is most carefully drawn; care- 
fully throwing into shadow the grosser traits of his character ; 
exhibiting him as an honest, openhearted, and sharpsighted ob- 
server, provoked at the follies of the world around him; and 
almost persuading us, as Nat. Lee is said to have persuaded 
himself nm Bedlam, that it was the world that was insane and not 
the philosopher. Wieland has imitated Sterne rather in his Sen- 
timental Journey than his Tristram Shandy; for the sudden 
caprices and inexplicable transitions of the latter appeared to 
him overstrained, and it must be admitted that few of Sterne’s 
imitators have so completely caught his mantle as Wieland has 
done, in his pictures of Poor Lamon and his Family, and the 
fair and amiable Glycerion. 

Neither had the muse of poetry been neglected during this re- " 
sidence at Erfurt, though her claims had been in some measure 
postponed to those of her graver sister. Der Verklagte Amor, 
(Cupid accused,) and Combabus were the productions of this pe- 
riod. The first is a kind of poetical vindication of his erotic 
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poetry : the other a tale of a cynical and very peculiar character, 
exhibiting a most singular contrast between a comic groundwork 
and an elevated and even tragic tone of sentiment in the hand- 
ling. The main incident is that of a nobleman, who apprehend- 
ing a very dangerous trial of his virtue in the course of a mission 
which has been imposed upon him, and not feeling himself 
blessed with the wien of Xen ocrates or of Robert D’Arbrissel, 
adopts the expedient of Origen, in order at once to preserve his 
honour and to prove his innocence. The reader who is curious 
about the matter, will find the particulars in Lucian De Ded 
Syria. The very difficulty of treating so perilous a subject 
poetically seems to have been Wieland’s motive for adopting it; 
but although it must be admitted that he has evaded that diffi- 
culty very delicately; and though there is the greatest possible 
difference between the reserve with which it has been managed 
by Wieland, and the ribaldry with which it has been treated by a 
French cotemporary in the style of Grecourt, one must regret that 
Wieland’s powers should have been wasted on such a task. 
Wieland’s residence however at Erfurt, as Professor, seems 
scarcely to have been more pleasant than his early sojourn and 
spare fasts in the house of Baumer. He had, in fact, foreseen 
that many of the magnates of the place were beings with whom 
he could have nothing i in common ; for in his letter to Gessner in 
1769, communicating the intelligence of his appointment to the 
chair, he anticipates “the strange figure he is likely to make there 
“ among the new-fangled, dainty, philosophical, and literary petit- 
maitres with which the school of Baumgarten, Meyer, and Klotz 
had filled Saxony.” His prognostics were correct. Feuds * 
vailed between the old professors and the new ;—between the Pro- 
testant and the Catholic members of the university. The new 
professors, appointed by the elector, belonged to no faculty, had 
little connection with the university, and little influence in its 
councils; and in proportion as they were favoured by the elector, 
incurred ‘the enmity of their elder academical brethren. To the 
theological professors Wieland was particularly obnoxious. ‘The 
pulpits resounded with diatribes against himself and his philo- 
sophy, which were not the less acrimonious that they were pointed 
by the spirit of rivalry and personal enmity. “ My brethren,” 
said one of them, addressing his congregation, “let us drink the 
cup of suffering, while others jest away their lives amidst wine, 
and roses, and ‘cupids, and graces!” No wonder if these vexa- 
tions, which, petty as they were, became serious by their repetition, 
drew from Wieland the deprecating sentiment which he ex- 
presses in a letter to Gessner. ‘“ Heaven forbid that ever my 
bones should rest in the land where my lot is at present cast! 
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What a race, what intellects, what manners, what rudeness, what 
utter destitution of heart, imagination, and taste! J attempt to 
humanize them! I must be a magician indeed.” The effect of 
all this was only to induce Wieland to retire more completely into 
the bosom of his own family and his own thoughts. How touch- 
ing is the picture drawn of his domestic amusements by the au- 
thor of Ardinghello, who visited him in Erfurt in 1771, and who 
thus writes to Gleim!—* Our dear Wieland has two little 
daughters with whom he jests, plays, and trifles. I wish you 
could only look in upon him for a moment. Every glance, every - 
smile, every word, every gesture, is. to his penetration a new 
glimpse into the philosophy of the human heart, and of musical 
speech. O! if the citizen of Geneva, the author of the Essay on 
the Inequality of Mankind, could see but for an instant this 
scene of paternal love, he would travel throughout Europe forth- 
with to burn his book ;—at least he would instantly retract the 
opinion that man’s true happiness is to be found in the promis- 
cuous attachments of the savage state.” 

It may easily be imagined that Wieland, under such circum- 
stances, felt little inclination to prolong his stay in Erfurt. He 
had long looked forward with hope to the establishment of some 
national institution for the advancement of learning in Berlin or 
Vienna. But Frederick soon showed that his literary tastes were 
entirely Parisian; and Joseph, though by his favourable recep- 
tion of Winkelmann and Klopstock, he seemed inclined to patro- 
nize the literature of his country, had his head too much occupied 
with his other projects to enter warmly into the scheme of a 
German academy. This Wieland soon saw. “ Nothing,” says he 
in writing to Riedel, who had been invited to Vienna by Joseph, 
“ nothing will be done before the end of the nineteenth century, 
and long ere that time—nos habebit humus.” It was therefore 
with no common feelings of satisfaction, that he perceived a pro- 
spect opening in another quarter ;—namely, at the court of Wei- 
mar, where he was now invited by the reigning duchess, Anna 
Amelia, to superintend the education of her children, the young 
duke of Weimar, and his brother. 

Here at length, in an honourable employment, enjoying the 
fullest literary leisure, and in possession of “ respect from the re- 
spected,” Wieland was to find a happy and congenial home. Al- 
ready under the mild regency of Amelia, the court of Weimar 
began to exhibit some indications of that future galaxy of talent, 
which was to place it on a prouder eminence than Ferrara had 
ever occupied under the dynasty of Este. Schweitzer already 
presided as Maestro di Cappella, while its little theatre, to which 
the public had free admission, was graced by the talent of Eckhoff, 
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Seiler, Boeckh, Brand, and Mecour. Already Seckendorff, Ein- 
siedel, Knebel, Voigt, Bertuch, and others, were acquiring an 
honourable reputation in different paths of literature. Here 
Wieland was to bring his great acquirements into contact with 
minds of similar compass, to have his views strengthened by their 
conicurrence or tried by collision; and from this communion with 
the wise anid good, to have his standard of moral dignity raised, 
and the grosser portions of his systeth washed away. Here he 
was to become acquainted with the author of the Popular Tales, 
the kind, simple-hearted Museus, a quiet humourist, a congenial 
spirit, whose tnaidity had for years prevented him from visiting 
Wieland, though residing in his immediate neighbourhood ; with 
the vehement but honest Herder, whose discursive learning, fine 
taste, and free spirit of philosophical and religious inquiry resem- 
bled his own, though the difference of their critical theories had 
at first placed a gulph between them; with the boundless talent 
of Goethe, moving lke the universal sun over the whole hemi- 
sphere of literature, enlightening every province of creative art, 
and even pouring its beams into the more hidden recesses of sci- 
ence ; and latterly with the amiable and enthusiastic Schiller, 
whose weak health had induced him to exchange the mountain 
air of Jena for the milder climate of Weimar. With Herder and 
Goethe Wieland obviously possessed so many points in common, 
that nothing but a personal acquaintance seemed necessary to re- 
move any reciprocal prejudices they might have felt, and to render 
their union a cordial and lasting one. But Schiller and Wieland! 
These names are indeed antipodes to each other in so many 
points of sentiment and opinion, that it is not at first sight easy to 
conceive how even that universal solvent, the atmosphere of a 
court, could have amalgamized two beings so opposite. The one 
still young in years, but already calmly reposing, after his brief 
course of speculation, in the quiet haven of belief: the other, far 
advanced upon the journey of life, with his day far spent, but 
still wandering in uncertainty, or seeking to build himself a shel- 
ter ere the night came on, from among the beautiful but crumb- 
ling ruins of Athenian philosophy. The one so earnest, enthusi- 
astic, self-concentered, self-upheld; borrowing little from society, 
apparently influencing it but little ; much tried by long sickness, 
by early poverty, and persecution; therefore, looking at life only 
in one aspect, pouring thought and energy into the single chan- 
nel of solemnity and gloom. The other a versatile, diffusive, and 

plastic intellect, moulded by the form and pressure of ‘society, 
labouring to re-act upon it with an immediate and palpable influ- 
ence ; a mind over which the gay, the fanciful, the splendid, and 

the serious chased each other like shade and sunshine; and 
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which delighted to spread its stores in a wide, though sometimes 
a shallow stream, over the whole field of literature and philosophy. 
There are strong shades of distinction between these characters. 
But where, as in Wieland and Schiller, high intellect is asso- 
ciated with genuine goodness of heart and practical virtue, what- 
ever differences of opinion may exist, there must always be m 
more points of attraction than repulsion ; nor need we be surprized; 
therefore, to find that, in the course of their brief acquaintance, 
these great men learned ,to esteem each other, that Schiller was 
even associated with Wieland in some of his literary labours in the 
Mercury, and that he added one more to the long list of those 
friends, whom Wieland, elder than them all, was destined to fol-+ 
low with tears of regret to the tomb. 

“ But we prattle something too wildly,”—for many things occur 
between his arrival at Weimar and the event to which we have 
last alluded ; many literary projects, many most important contri- 
butions, both in prose and verse, to the literature of his country. 
One object, which Wieland had much at heart, was the establish- 
ment of a periodical journal, devoted to literature and the: fine 
arts, on the plan of the Mercure de France. The literary diffi- 
culties attending the undertaking Wieland foresaw, but he had as 
yet no conception of the thousand other ills which the flesh of an 
editor is heir to, and which he was afterwards destined severely to 
experience. Wieland’s principles of criticism, it cannot be 
denied, were somewhat too conventional, and too much formed 
upon French models, to harmonize with those more comprehen- 
sive zsthetical views which were beginning to supersede in Ger 
many the narrow system of Sulzer and his school. His imitation 
of French writers, and his proscription of the visionary as a source 
of poetry, and of enthusiasm as a principle of conduct, were cal- 
culated to provoke the indignation of a very numerous body in 
German literature; and hence, as editor of the German Mercury; 
he became obnoxious to two parties, who, differing in most points, 
cordially united in opposing the literary authority of Wieland: 
The Gottingen party of Klopstock, including Burger, Holty, 
Voss, Count Stolberg, Miller and others, attacked him on the 
ground of his want of enthusiasm and of patriotism. That of 
Francfort, with Goethe and Herder at their: head, assailed him 
on the score of his limited principles of taste and criticism. 
Some circumstances which soon after occurred, contributed still 
further to widen the breach between Wieland and Goethe. A 
Review of the Goetz of Berlichingen in particular, certainly 
written in a contracted spirit of criticism, appeared in. the number 
of the Mercury for September, 1778. The Review was not 
written by Wieland, as Goethe afterwards learned. On the con- 
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trary, he was at the trouble to publish, in. a subsequent number, 
a review of the reviewer himself, in which he took the liberty of 
disputing most of his propositions.. But the evil was already 
done ; and Goethe, somewhat irritated by an attack of which he 
had reason to suppose Wieland the author, and provoked by 
some heretical opinions with regard to the ancients, which 
Wieland had expressed in his Letters on the Alcestis, revenged 
himself by his well-known farce, “‘ Gods, Heroes, and Wieland,” 
written, as he himself says, in one sitting, over a flask of good 
Burgundy, and published by Lenz of Strasburg, who by this step 
thought he would succeed: in embroiling Goethe with the public. 
The result, however, was very different: Wieland himself took the 
satire kindly enough. 


“© Young and powerful geniuses,” said he, “ are like young colts, full of 
life and vigour, rearing and prancing, kicking before and behind, who 
will neither allow themselves to’ be caught or ridden. So much the 
better! Were they to drop their ears like asses, would any one ever 
make a Bucephalus or a Brigliadoro out of them? Precipitandus est 
hber spiritus. -There is no other way. If we receive an occasional kick 
in the ribs from them, why we must console ourselves with the thought, 
that we fall a sacrifice to the common good of the republic of letters, 
since it is only out of these impetuous spirits that great men are to be 
formed,” 


The attention excited by this satirical production attracted the 
notice of Wieland’s pupils, the dukes of Weimar ; and, on pass- 
ing through Francfort, they naturally felt anxious to see the 
young Aristophanes, who had treated the Socrates of Weimar so 
unceremoniously. The result of the interview was, that, as soon 
as the duke succeeded to his government, he invited Goethe to 
Weimar, and every one knows that the invitation was accepted. 
He was afterwards followed by Herder; so that the two greatest 
of Wieland’s literary opponents were now brought into contact 
with him. Thus mingling together their prejudices abated; each 
learned to do justice to the abilities and virtues of the other; and 
a literary triumvirate was formed at Weimar, to which Europe 
could furnish but few parallels at the time. 

It would be impossible even to enumerate the vast series of 
subjects on which Wieland was now employed during the editor- 
ship of the Mercury, embracing, as it does, criticisms on works of 
art, ancient and modern, operas, translations, poems, serious and 
comic tales, historical and philosophical discussions. He seemed 
to have a peculiar pleasure in anatomizing those enigmatical or 
equivocal characters which occasionally puzzle the historian, in 
furnishing a key to apparent inconsistencies, in the solution of 
moral problems, and in the strenuous defence of those whose 
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motives appeared to him from passion, prejudice, or imperfect 
information, to have been misunderstood. ‘Such are his essays 
on the adept Nicolas Flammel, on the mysterious Dervise of 
Brussa, on the traveller Paul Lucas, on Plato and Pompey, on 
Lucian and Balzac, his defence of Aspasia, Julia, Faustina, and 
the philosopher Aristippus, whose portrait, and that of his cotem- 
poraries, he was afterwards to exhibit at full length. But per- 
haps the two finest examples of this talent for psychological ana- 
lysis, are to be found in his Peregrinus Proteus, and his Agatho- 
demon, which may be considered as a pendant to the other. 
The subject of Peregrinus had been suggested to him by a trans- 
lation of Lucian, in which he was engaged, and which, together 
with one of Horace, he had published about this time. The 
reader of Lucian will recollect the account given by him of the 
exit of this cynic philosopher, and the very unfavourable portrait 
of his life and conversation, which is put into the mouth of a by- 
stander. Wieland’s object in this novel is to reconcile the events 
of Peregrinus’s life, with the reports thus transmitted by Lucian, 
so as to admit their truth in the main, and yet to show: that the 
philosopher was at bottom an amiable weak-headed enthusiast, 
and no base hypocrite or sensualist, as he is represented to be. 
The art with which this is effected, and the profound knowledge 
of human character which the work exhibits, are truly admirable, 
and we regret extremely that we are unable to enter on the sub- 
ject at full length. The Agathodemon is a similar theory of the 
life of Apollonius of Tyana, not as it is related by his biographer 
Philostratus, but such as it might naturally have been, to account 
for the miraculous representations of that narrative. The wild 
and singular stories, which had their origin in the superstition of 
Philostratus, are here plausibly explained by a train of natural 
causes. .Wieland’s peculiar views with regard to superstitious 
emotions, and all that class of illusions which appeared to him to 
arise from an over-excited temperament, are again brought for- 
ward with great force, ingenuity, and learning, in his essay on the 
propensity of mankind to the belief in magic and supernataral 
appearances. Wieland traces the belief of the wonderful through 
the Pythagorean, Platonic, and Alexandrian schools, and the 
romances of the middle ages to modern times, showing how even 
the vast accession of philosophical experience, which we are daily 
acquiring, tends in one sense to foster the belief in the wonderful, 
by convincing us how little we have as yet learned of the powers 
of nature, and how many arcana still lurk undiscovered in her 
mysterious recesses. The sound, and acute views of Wieland on 
this subject, certainly could not have appeared in a more accept- 
able time, (1781,) while Swedenborg was inditing his Vision of 
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the New Jerusalem, St. Germain deceiving credulous ladies like 
Madame de Genlis into a belief of his being the Wandering Jew, 
and the possessor of the Philosopher's Stone; while Cagliostro 
in Paris, Gassner and Schropfer in Germany were playing off their 
juggling resurrection tricks upon the public, and Mesmer initi- 
ating the disciples of magnetism into the celestial mysteries of 
clairvoyance. 

Not less valuable, as a contribution to the history of the human 
mind, is another. work, which appeared for the first time in the 
successive numbers of the Mercury, the Abderites, an admirably 
dramatic representation of the petty squabbles, and paltry inte- 
rests of a, small corporation and an intriguing priesthood. The 
scene is Jaid during the days of Democritus, in Abdera ;—that 
Abdera, “ the vilest, and most profligate town in Thrace for poi- 
sons, conspiracies, assassinations, libels, pasquinades, and tumults,” 
in which, according to Sterne’s fragment, so miraculous a revolu- 
tion was suddenly effected by a lucky verse from the Andromeda 
of Euripides. But, while the satire appears to be pointed at 
Greece, it abounds in truth with modern instances, applicable not 
only to Germany, but to many a pelting petty officer of many a 
small corporation among ourselves. Infinite art is shown in filling 
up the historical outline, which has been furnished by Bayle’s 
Dictionary, while the truth and nature of his portraits is suffi- 
ciently attested by the circumstance, that, in almost every small 
town in Germany, the good-natured public traced the originals of 
the Strobyluses, Salabanders, Klomarios, and Lysanders, who 
figure in the pages of the Tale. An outcry, worthy of Abdera 
itself, from all quarters, was the consequence; but Wieland, who 
had foreseen the pelting of this storm, bore it with great placidity. 
“ How truly wert thou in the right, mine excellent brother Tris- 
tram,” cried he, “in maintaining with his Eminence, John Della 
Casa, Bishop of Benevento, that ten thousand imps from hell are 
ever fluttering round the head of an unfortunate author, more 
especially of him who ventures upon the slippery path of wit and 
humour!” Wieland, however, managed matters more quietly than 
his Eminence, and the evil spirits, who annoyed him for a time, 
exhausted their own ill-temper without ruffling his tranquillity. 

The Romantic Tales (Erzahlungen und Marchen) which 
appeared about this time, possess a character somewhat different 
from those we have already noticed. In the Idris, and the rest 
of that class, Wieland, though he borrowed the incidents, had not 
adopted along with these the manner of the ancient Fabliers. 
The main drift of thie tales was satirical, and the long discussions 
and conversations in the French style, which were introduced, 
were the most opposite imaginable to the tone of his models. 
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But Wieland was too acute not to bé sensible of the beauty of 
this naive style of narrative. Familiar with all the three classes 
of the Romances of Chivalry, with the Eastern and Fairy ‘Tales, 
and the Fabliaux of the Trouveres, he must have met with a 
thousand instances in which it communicates to the tale a charm, 
which no satirical or didactic purpose could confer. The enthu- 
siastic admiration which Wieland expresses for the style of Hans 
Sachs, sufficiently shows how fully he appreciated the effect of 
this antique simplicity; and the suecess with which he has himself 
caught the same tone in some of these tales, sufficiently disproves 
the notion that he was unable to divest himself of that garb of 
modern conversation, in which he had hitherto invested both the 
fictions of Fairy-land and the pictures of society in Greece. We 
regret, however, that he has not availed himself more liberally of 
the rich storehouse of comic and serious incident to be found in 
the Fabliaux. How gracefully might he not have heightened 
the satirical interest of such a tale as Le Manteau mal-taillé, the 
comic imbroglio of the Trois Bossus, or the blending of Arcadian 
simplicity with chivalrous feeling in Aucassin and Nicolette ! 
The tales which Wieland has remodelled are partly Oriental, 
partly European. The Winter’s Tale is a versification of the 
story of the Prince of the Black Islands in the Arabian. Nights ; 
the Summer’s Tale is a modification of Chrétien de Troyes’s 
Fabliau of the Mule sans frein; the Song of the Bird is from the 
Lays de I’Oiselet; Pervonte, or the Wishes, from the Pentameron; 
the Water-Cistern, from the Contes Devots of Le Grand; and 
Geron der Adeliche, a detached incident from the old Romance 
of Gyron le Courtois, which has been so tediously versified by 
Alamanni. Hann and Gulpenneh, which Wieland’s biographer 
seems to think original, is from the Oriental tale of the Taylor 
and his Wife. Gandalin, or Love for Love, Sixtus and Clara, 
Schach Lolo, Klelia and Sinibald, would appear to be original. 
On the merits of these tales we have no time to expatiate, for 
the range of Wieland’s labours is too vast to allow us ‘to linger 
long on individual performances. In all of them a profound 
acquaintance with the general spirit and detail of the. times of 
chivalry, and the easy confidence of one “ long seated by the 
shores of old romance,” are visible. But to suppose that they 
are all written in one manner would be a great mistake. In 
some, as in Schach Lolo, and the Water-Cistern, where an’ ob- 
vious moral is to be inculcated, we are reminded of the satirical 
and didactic Wieland of Biberach; but in the pure naiveté of 
his Sommer-Mirchen, Gandalin, and Geron der Adeliche, the 
touching simplicity of the old ballad is preserved. We are in- 
terested by the wonders as wonders; not because an esoterie or 
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allegorical purpose is to be traced under them. Sixtus and 
Clara, again, wavers between sentiment and humour, seriousness 
and jest; blending, though not very successfully, the modern 
manner with the antique.. But one general remark, we think, 
will occur to almost every one who compares these romantic tales 
with their predecessors,—that they indicate a far more refined and 
elevated tone of feeling and expression than the former. His 
taste; purified by the society of a virtuous and amiable court, no 
longer admits those occasional vulgarisms and indecencies of 
expression which deform the comic tales, and others of that class. 
Not only does a spirit of caution and reserve pervade even the 
most hazardous of these subjects, the Water-Cistern, but the 
shafts of his irony seem no longer indiscriminately aimed against 
virtue as well as folly or vice. He no longer disbelieves the ex- 
istence of moral heroism, and though he still doubts whether any 
one is called upon to be a knight-errant, he begins to do justice 
to the sentiment which prompts that self-devotion. Wieland was, 
in fact, too accurate an observer of consequences, and at the 
same time, too sincere a lover of truth to remain long an unqua- 
lified disciple of that ironical philosophy he had at first adopted. 
Ever and anon, in the midst of his pleasantry, some melancholy 
reflection, uprising like a cloud from the heart, seems to throw 
the shadow of the future across the sunshine of the present, and 
to change the coming smile into something like a sigh: ‘The 
enthusiasm, in fact, which he believed he had extinguished, still 
slumbered in the recesses of his bosom, and betrays its existence 
by those lambent flashes of true feeling which occasionally break 
forth, and spread a rosy glow over the material groundwork with 
which they are incorporated. We trace the gradual advance of 
this conviction in the triumph of mental over corporeal beauty 
in the love of Amadis for Olinda; it struggles through the comic 
veil with which it is partially shaded in Combabus; it preserves 
the constancy of Gandalin to his fair Sonnemon amidst the fiery 
trials by which he is surrounded; and it appears in its fullest 
purity in the beautiful tale of Gyron and the Lady of Maloane, 
which breathes the fine devotional spirit of chivalry, and which 
obviously flows, as one who is by no means friendly to him admits, 
from the inmost heart of Wieland. 

No longer content to inculcate an accommodating alliance be- 
tween the soul and the senses, he now perceives the danger 
pointed out by his own Peregrinus,—* that if the spirit be not 
ever soaring upwards, the animal part will soon stagnate in the 
mire of the earth, and the man who does not strive to become 
a god, will find himself in the end degraded to a beast.” Gradu- 
ally his opinions had assumed the shape which he communicated 
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to the world some years afterwards, in the new edition of his 
Agathon. At the conclusion of that work, as first published, 
Agathon had been left in a chaos of moral uncertainty, but in 
this rifacciamento, when almost on the point of yielding to the 
sophisms of Hippias, his hopes are revived by his residence in 
the family of Archytas, whose pure and simple manners and pro- 
found wisdom seem to realize the ideal of which he had so long 
been in quest. ‘To this venerable man he communicates his his- 
tory, and im return receives from him a summary of those views 
by which his own faith had been fixed, and the head and heart 
gradually reconciled. The philosopher, while he witnessed the 
crimes and errors of human life, saw that all men admitted in 
their judgments the reality of that virtue, which, by their actions, 
they seemed to controvert and deny; he traced this inconsistency 
to the union of two distinct natures in the composition of man, 
the one endeavouring to fix him with the other beimgs of ani- 
mated nature to this material world, the other striving to elevate 
him by intelligence and free will far beyond the present limit of 
existence. ‘To render man that which nature intended him to be, 
the harmony of these two natures must, indeed, be preserved, 
not as he had formerly seemed to hold, by assigning to the 
senses a divided empire with the mind, but by subjecting them to 
the controul, the mild and beneficent sway of the nobler element 
of being. 


“If this harmony is possible, it can be effected only by the subjection 
of the animal part to the spiritual, the intelligent, and the free. . . This 
subjection is the more reasonable, for the animal part incurs no danger 
from the sway of the spiritual, and has no reason to dread any denial of 
its legitimate enjoyments ; since the former knows too well what is ne- 
cessary for the common good of the whole man to refuse to the animal 
portion what is necessary for its existence and its welfare. But the ani- 
mal part knows nothing of the wants of the spiritual,—cares not whether 
its own restless struggles to gratify its propensities impede the free 
movement of the soul in the pursuit of its loftier aims and its purer enjoy 
ments,—and so little inclines to set bounds to its own selfish gratifica- 
tion, that it struggles against every attempt at controul, and the instant 
that reason slumbers or slips its bridle, assumes an arbitrary supremacy, 
of which the destruction of the whole internal economy of our nature is 
the inevitable consequence. . . . From this moment I felt that the spirit 
alone forms our true existence ; that its aims, its welfare, its happiness, 
must constitute mine ;—that it were unwise to acknowledge as an inte- 
gral portion of itself, a body which has been superadded to it only as an 
organ for the development of its energies, and a medium of communica- 
tion with other beings, or to treat with the animal part which was found 
to be its handmaid as its equal; but worse than unwise, nay, an actual 
outrage against the most sacred of nature’s laws, to enter into a shameful 
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alliance with it against our nobler part ;—to turn ourselves, as it were, 
into Centaurs, and to repay those services which the animal is bound to 
perform, by an uncalled-for and disgraceful liberality of requital on me 
part of the soul.” 

In the theory of Archytas, as thus condensed, we read the sooet 
creed of Wieland. And now, with his views thus expanded, his 
sentiments purified, and his standard of moral excellence raised, 
he was about to proceed to the composition of that delightful 
poem by which his name is best known beyond the limits of 
Germany ;—in which his touching pictures of conjugal love, true 
constancy, and chivalrous heroism, were to make amends for the 
levity with which such feelings had been hitherto treated. ‘This 
poem has already been naturalized in English by the excellent 
translation of Mr. Sotheby, which either is or ought to be, in the 
hands of every foreign reader. Our notice, therefore, of the plot 
of the OpgRon, shall be merely such as to render one or two of 
our subsequent remarks intelligible. 

Huon, of Bourdeaux, a young knight of the court of Charle- 
magne, has rashly vowed to fulfil the “dangerous mission imposed 
upon him by Charles, (as his punishment for having slain the 
treacherous Charlot, the son of the Emperor,) of travelling to 
Babylon, and there depriving the Caliph of his beard and four of 
his grinders, in the presence of his whole assembled court. In 
this apparently hopeless enterprise, he meets with an unexpected 
ally in the Elfin king, Oberon, whose assistance, however, is.not 
entirely disinterested, for he hopes by means of the virtue and 
constancy of Huon to effect a long-sought-for reconciliation with 
his Fairy queen. ‘Their quarrel, in this case, had not originated 
as it does in Shakspeare, about “a little changeling boy,” but in 
a little piece of female perfidy, which Titania had m some mea- 
sure condescended to countenance. Provoked at her interference 
to protect the guilty, the Fairy king had rashly sworn— 


“ce 


never since that middle summert’s spring 
To meet in hill or dale, forest or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beached margin of the sea,” — 

(Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act 2.) 
until a faithful couple should by their constancy atone for the 
offence of the guilty fair who had caused their quarrel. His 
object now is to inspire Huon, and Rezia, the daughter of his 
intended victim the Caliph, with a mutual affection, from which 
that happy result may arise. With this view he shows the future 
lovers to each other in a dream, and provides the knight with a 
magic cup and horn, the former of which fills with wine on being 
presented to the lip, while the sound of the latter inspires its au- 
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ditors with an irresistible disposition to dance. Aided by these 
supernatural gifts, Huon accomplishes his dangerous mission at 
the court of Babylon, and the lovers are safely extricated from 
the hands of the enraged Caliph by the interference of Oberon. 
Ere they embark for Europe, however, he cautions them to con- 
sider each other as brother and sister till their union should be 
blessed by Pope Sylvester. But the passion of the lovers leads 
them to violate the mjunction; a dreadful tempest is the conse- 
quence: the terrified seamen-draw lots for a victim, and the lot 
falls on the unfortunate knight. Rezia, who, wild with despair, 
has clung to his neck, leaps with him. into the sea. ‘Gradually 
the storm abates. The lovers are cast on a desert isle, alive, but 
deprived of the magic cup, which might have recruited their 
strength. With weary toil, enlivened only by sincere affection, 
they must labour for their subsistence. In this dreary solitude 
Rezia gives birth to a son, who is suddenly taken from her by the 
interference of Titania. But the misfortunes of the lovers do not 
terminate here. Rezia is carried off by pirates, and lodged im 
the harem of the Sultan Almanzor, who assails her constancy 
with alternate promises and threats. Huon, who has been mira- 
culously conveyed by Oberon to the same spot, is’ at the same 
time undergoing a similar trial of his faith from the charms of the 
Sultaness Almansaris. True to their principles, the lovers are 
about to seal their constancy by death at the stake, when Oberon 
suddenly appears to announce to them the termination of their 
sufferings, and the reconciliation with Titania, which had been 
its result. In Oberon’s car the happy pair are now conveyed to 
Paris, where.Huon arrives just in time to save his estates from 
being escheated to the crown, and to present to the reconciled 
Emperor the spoils of his brother of Bagdad. 

The first inquiry which naturally occurs te the reader is, how 
these conflicting elements of the tragic and comic can be blended 
in this singular. -epopeia, so as to produce any unity of effect, or 
in fact any sentiment but that of mingled surprise and disgust ? 
How an apparently insane expedition in search of a Caliph’s 
grinders, or grotesque pictures such as that of the dance of the 
Monks and Moors, or the Court of Bagdad, at the sound of Obe- 
ron’s bugle, can be made to harmonize with the tragic scenes of 
the storm in the gulph of Salerno, the heartfelt pictures of tender- 
ness on the desert isle, or the noble proofs of conjugal fidelity which 
terminate the poem? That Wieland has so succeeded in blend- 
ing these chaotic materials, and imparting an almost unparalleled 
interest to the fantastic scenes of his poem, every one is aware, 
and it may therefore be worth while to glance at the way in which 
this has been effected. 
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Tn the regular epic the feelings of the reader are the points to 
which the main efforts of the poet are directed. He avails him- 
self of the imagination only asa passport to the heart. ‘The bright 
and gorgeous pictures which he occasionally introduces are but 
instruments which he uses for tempering and directing the tone 
of emotion he wishes to prove. Fancy is employed only as the 
servant of feeling. But in the romantic epic their situations seem 
reversed. Imagination is no longer the means but the end, and 
the feelings are to be tributary to the fancy. We no lounger de- 
mand those excitements which are necessary for the production 
of strong emotion, nor that uniform and unbroken tone of senti- 
ment which is essential to its prolonged existence. ‘Too great a 
depth of passion, too liberal an infusion of the tragic, would dis- 
turb that indolent equanimity and calm comfort into which the 
mind is lulled by the romantic; while uniformity of tone would 
give an air of monotony to those pictures which must be varied 
and contrasted, in otder to satisfy the demands of the imagination. 
Reality and belief, therefore, are not the objects of the romantic 
poet, nor is his purpose to be attained by that cautious seques- 
tration of comic from tragic emotion which is indispensable in 
the classical epic. On the contrary, although all those interests 
by which curiosity is excited or sympathy produced must in their 
nature partake of the serious, and therefore the groundwork of 
every narrative poem which seeks to interest, must rest on the 
basis of seriousness, ‘the comic seems also to form an essential 
ingredient in the romantic epic. For the very nature of the 
romantic is fantastical: its wild adventures, its exaggerated dan- 
gers, its gigaftic portraits of virtue and vice, its machinery with 
its odd mixture of the beautiful and the terrible, all these have a 
character of extravagance which borders on the comic. Hence 
those who have endeavoured to treat the romantic seriously, after 
the belief in its marvels has ceased, have generally been obliged, 
like our own Spenser, to supply the place of humour by allegory, 
and to compensate the understanding for the immediate demands 
made upon its forbearance, by afterwards paying back the amount 
in the shape of didactic morality. But when the romantic and 
the wonderful is not thus used as a moral empire, a tempered 
vein of comedy is unquestionably its natural accompanimeit. It 
forms a kind of zutermezzo or mediating power between the reason 
and the imagination, effecting as it were a compromise of their 
claims: and while it anticipates and apparently admits the ob- 
jections which may be raised by the former, quietly secures to the 
latter an ample and undisturbed domain for its excursions. 

But it must at the same time be observed that it is a subdued 
and unobtrusive humour only which can he reconciled ,with the 
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other elements of the romantic epos. In its castle of indolence, 
noisy mirth would be as much out of place as loud lamentation. 
Its seat is placed in the temperate zone of poetry, alike removed 
from frost and fire—occupying that midway elevation which, 
rising on one side towards the province of the exalted, slopes on 
the other towards the humbler precincts of the comic. A cheerful 
beauty is the characteristic of this region, over which imagination 
is the sovereign. No torrents brawl along its fields, no tempests 
ruffle the even flow of its streams, no thunderstorms break the in- 
violable stillness of its atmosphere. Only a balmy air stirs the 
trees and freshens its verdure; and the rugged and discordant 
outlines of the wide landscape are shaded into each other by 
softening mists and golden exhalations of the dawn. ‘Through 
its green avenues, seriousness and mirth saunter hand in hand, 
the one laying aside her sadness, the other her frivolity. Sensi- 
bility and humour greet each other, and dignity shakes hands 
with negligence at its convivial board. Even hoary Wisdom may 
mingle at times in the banquet and elevate its spirit by the lessons 
of divine philosophy. But Wit in all his glittering robes has- no 
place here; and Sarcasm, in order to be admitted, must steal in 
in the disguise of simplicity. Ribald Mirth with his troop of 
piping Satyrs and tipsy Bacchanals is driven like the rabble-rout 
from its halls; and pain and horror, anger and sorrow, and all 
of Comus the “ fury passions” which shake the tranquillity of the 
mind are banished far beyond the boundaries of its calm domain. 

It is in this light that Wieland seems to have viewed the 
romantic epos, and the very circumstances which have sometimes 
been fixed on as objections to his poetry, when more closely 
examined, only evince the soundness of his views, and the con- 
sistency with which he has followed them out in the Oberon. If 
he excludes from his poem those elaborate appeals to the pas- 
sions which are to be found in other epics—and seldom allows 
the stream of feeling to run on long unbroken, but diverts our 
attention and gives a new turn to our emotions by some humorous 
or glittering picture—he does so because the varied and versatile 
nature of the romantic epic does not admit of any engrossing 
sentiment. A poet of less judgment might have caught at every 
opportunity of laying siege to our feelings, but Wieland perceived 
that serenity rather than emotion is the principle upon which it 
is founded. Therefore it is that all is subdued and tempered; 
that the feelings are touched but not wounded, our hopes cast 
down but not destroyed, the ludicrous emotions excited but not 
satiated, the imagination cheered but not inebriated. Thus only 
in the romantic epic can unity be obtained, and this is the secret 
by which, in Oberon, the jarring elements of seriousness and 
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mirth, human actions and supernatural agency,are blended and 
reconciled. What, for instance, appears at first sight more insane 
and ludicrous than the object of Huon’s mission? Yet Jong be- 
fore his arrival at Bagdad have we not almost ceased to smile at its 
absurdity? Carried away by the ever-changing mixture of wonder 
and human. adventure, of lofty sentiment in Huon, with comic 
and common-place simplicity in Scherasmin, have we not uncon- 
sciously imbibed the spirit of the poem, and begun to consider 
this strange errand as only in harmony with the fantastic prin- 
ciples of the world in which we are wandering? And when Huon 
delivers his message with grave dignity, as if like Daniel he had 
been announcing to the dismayed Caliph that his kingdom and 
not his teeth were to be taken from him; when the incident is 
divested of its apparent cruelty, by the Caliph’s rejection of the 
alternative afforded by Huon, and the dexterity with which the 
elves of Oberon accomplish the feat, do we not look upon the 
infliction rather as a piece of grave poetical justice than as the 
burlesque accomplishment of an absurd vow! With the same 
art are the pathetic scenes of the poem relieved. Our apprehen- 
sions for Huon’s success and Rezia’s safety are ever and anon 
checked by the comic quaintness of Scherasmin, with his dry 
humour, his superstitious terrors and nightmare dreams, or the 
grotesque extravagance of the convent dance; and even in the 
more solemn scenes that follow the embarkation of the lovers, the 
application of the same principle of restraint is obvious. The events 
that occur are serious and even mournful: but pain is never deep- 
ened into agony, nor sadness into grief. Hope never abandons us; 
we still feel assured that Oberon has not forsaken his favourites, 
and that their trials are but temporary. And if at times the home- 
felt scenes of pathos in the desert island,—the sufferings of the 
young lovers, their hopes and fears, their patient endurance and 
firm affection,—seem to overpass the boundaries of calm emotion, 
and fill the heart with a tenderness that almost resolves itself in 
tears, how soon, yet how insensibly, are our feelings tranquillized 
by the art of the poet, who draws our eyes from the restless pic- 
ture of human passion to fix them on the serenity of eternal 
nature,—who guides our steps through branching forests of palm 
and cedar, and soothes our senses with the fragrance of myrtle 
blossoms, and the sunny lustre of orange groves ! 

But the harmonious union of incident which Wieland has thus 
produced is not the only unity he has attained im his poem. ‘The 
construction of the plot affords a masterly example of unity of 
interest arising from three distinct but connected plots, and does 
as much credit to Wieland’s inventive powers, as the tone in which 
he has pitched his poem does to his taste and judgment. In one 
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sense no doubtiit might be denied that the Oberon is at all en- 
titled to the praise of invention, since scarcely any one incident ‘it 
contains is original. The maim story, as every‘one knows, is taken 
from the romance of Huon of Bourdeaux, from which Count de 
Tressan has given along extract in the Bibliothéque des Romans; 
and which has in its time been partly borrowed from the Aithio- 

ica of Heliodorus, and the Zariadres and Odatis of Chares of 
Mitylene. The important episode of Gangolf and Rosetta ‘in 
the sixth book, which occasions the quarrel between Oberon and 
Titania, is familiar to the English reader in the January and May 
of Chaucer and Pope; to the Italians in the Decameron; and to 
the Arabians in the Bahar Danush. ‘The trial at the stake is but 
a repetition of Tasso’s Sophronia and Olinda: the mutual dreams 
of the lovers is an idea borrowed from the Persian Tales ; and most 
of the other incidents may be traced without much difficulty to 
their originals, in those chronicles of Romance or Fairy-land with 
which Wieland was so conversant. 'The character of Oberon 
himself, and the lovely form and qualities with which Wieland has 
endowed him, though differing from those of the French romance, 
are borrowed in the main from Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale, and 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

With these formidable deductions, what claims to originality, 
it may be asked, can the Oberon retain? These are to be found 
in the novelty and art with which the moving accidents of this 
strange story are blended into a whole. ‘The poem consists of 
three separate actions; Huon’s expedition to Babylon; his love 
for Rezia, and its consequences’; and the quarrel and reconcilia- 
tion of Oberon and Titania. But observe how firmly these se- 
= threads are interwoven! Without Oberon’s assistance 

uon would in vain attempt to execute his dangerous mission ; 
without his arrival at Babylon, his love for Rezia, with all its 
attendant train of error and atoning virtue, would never have 
arisen; .and without the hope of effecting his long-sought-for 
reconciliation with his queen by means of the lover’s constancy, 
Oberon would have had no inducement to afford his assistance. 
This mutual dependance of the mortal and immortal upon each 
other, removes that extrinsic and foreign air which generally at- 
tends the introduction of machinery, and renders the super- 
natural beings of the Oberon actual agents, not mere ornaments 
of the poem. For if Oberon and his train are to be viewed as 
machines in reference to the fulfilment of Huon’s mission—with 
as much justice may Huon and Rezia be considered as the 
machinery by which the differences of these elves are to be re- 
conciled. Thus the supernatural:agents are furnished with a 
sufficient motive for their interference in the affairs of mortals, 
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and while they controul the destiny of these individuals, they no 
longer do so from motives of caprice, or general principles of 
action arising from a good or evil nature, but in obedience to 
palpable and immediate impulses, and in furtherance of i interests 
with which the happiness or misery of their ideal existence is 
inextricably intertwined. 

But though we think Wieland has shown admirable dexterity 
in connecting his different plots, we must take the liberty of dif- 
fering from the common opinion so far as to hold, that there are 
not a few incidents in the course of the poem which are incon- 
sistent or objectionable. _It is certainly not easy to lay down the 
laws applicable to Fairy-land, but thus much we think we may 
venture to assume, that though the poet may be entitled to take 
unlimited freedoms with external nature, yet in tracing the mo- 
tives and conduct of his imaginary beings, he must so far adopt 
the analogy of human counsels as to render their views con- 
sistent with themselves. ‘The mind can take no permanent in- 
terest in anything which does not possess a certain degree of 
order and regularity i in its movements. When the romantic poet, 
therefore, has once taken his ground and announced his views, 
we are entitled to keep him to his position. Now, in more than 
one point it appears to us, that the fable of the Oberon does not 
sufficiently fulfil these conditions ! 

We learn from the tale of Gangolf, (which, considering its im- 
portant bearing on the plot, is very oddly told as an incidental 
episode by Scherasmin,) that Oberon, doubting the fidelity of 
woman, since the adventure of the pear-tree, has vowed never 
again to meet his queen, 


“Till marked by fate itself, a faithful pair, 
Warmed by pure love and faith’s undying flame, 
In weal or woe eternally the same,” 


should by their constancy atone for the guilt of Rosetta. Now, 
even had Huon and Rezia been faithful to death, would that 
have offered the Elfin monarch, the satisfaction he looked for, 
or removed the doubt under which he laboured? Would the 
fidelity of a young and lovely pair to each other, have afforded 
a parallel case to that of the doting Gangolf and his young wife, 
or any security for the fidelity of the heroine under the same 
circumstances? Had the plan of the poem been such as to show 
that Rezia’s attachment survived the loss of all that captivates 
the eye, and all that is necessary to satisfy the claims of the 
heart, when youth, beauty, activity, enthusiasm, had been taken 
from him, then might the tale have afforded a practical answer 
to the question which seemed to have embarrassed Oberon; 
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namely, whether, in any case, a pure feeling of duty is a sufficient 
security for conjugal fidelity. .As it is, the story proves little or 
nothing, and we must hold the Elfin monarch to be as sanguine 
in his reconciliations, as he appears to have been quick in quar- 
rel, since he is contented with a solution so inadequate to the 
problem he had raised. 

But allowing Oberon’s views to be more logical than they 
really are, there is next an obvious contradiction, between the 
trial prescribed here, and that which Oberon himself communi- 
cates to the lovers before their departure for Europe. fideli 
under every trial is the desideratum according to Scherasmin’s 
account; but chastity is the injunction which Oberon imposes 
upon them, as the condition of their happiness, and the means of 
restoring his own. Now the worst of this is, that the very mis- 
fortunes which are to try their fidelity, can only arise through 
the breach of the other condition. For if the lovers had con- 
trouled their passions, and arrived safely at Rome to receive the 
Pope’s blessing on their union,-how was their fidelity to be 
proved ?—Why, in relating the quarrel between Oberon and Ti- 
tania, does Scherasmin forget that this is the same Oberon who 
is the protector of his master, and the potent effects of whose 
magic horn he has himself so lately experienced?—-Why does 
Rezia accelerate the unfortunate catastrophe by her ill-timed visit 
to Huon’s cabin? If her anxiety would admit of no delay, 
might not her inquiries have been made and answered by the 
same means by which she had over-heard his sighs? Is not her 
attire and his conduct, “in such a place as this, at such an 
hour,” unsuited to the retiring modesty of her character ?—Why 
does Oberon, after announcing to Huon, that the breach of his 
prohibition must be the signal for their eternal separation, limit 
this eternity to a few months, and again extend to him his protec- 
tion by conveying him from the desert island to the gardens of 
Almansaris? If Oberon could so easily get quit of one vow,’ 
why should he give himself so much trouble about the fulfilment 
of another? Why not, as in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
gues make up matters with Titania, and say, “‘ Now thou and 

are new in amity?’—Again—if fidelity, under all circum- 
stances, is the virtue of which Oberon is in search, are the adven- 
tures of the lovers the best calculated to exhibit that quality ? 
If Rezia remains constant to her husband on a desert island, 
inhabited only by-an old hermit, or bears hunger and thirst with- 
him—could she have done otherwise? Is not even the final trial 
to which the lovers are exposed from Almanzor and Almansaris, 
unsatisfactory and unartificial, in as far as Huon is concerned ? 

rue, he resists the allurements of the sultaness; but is he not 
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represented as on the point of yielding,* when Almanzor ap- 
pears? If he had not appeared, what then?—Why did not 
Almanzor postpone his entrance till our assurance was rendered 
doubly sure? What becomes, even at the close, of Pope Syl- 
‘vester's blessing, which Oberon represents as such a sine-qué- 
non in the union of the lovers? 

Some of these questions we are persuaded Wieland would have 
found it difficult to answer; and the truth is, that with all the li- 
cense which the romantic poet possesses, the construction of a 
perfect fable is nearly as difficult in the marvellous as the natural. 
Many of these slight blemishes are the more to be regretted, be- 
cause we perceive with how little injury to the beauties of the 
poem, they might have been corrected; others go deeper into 
the essence of the tale, and could not perhaps have been altered 
without materially changing its character. But if anything were 
wanting to show how completely the spirit of genuine poetry can 
render the mind insensible to defects of plot or inconsistency 
of character, it is this, that with all these lapses, and others 
which a critical eye might detect, the interest produced by the 
perusal of the Oberon is intense,—and that once within the magic 
circle of Wieland, we forget every thing else, in the pictures of 
heroic courage and suffering constancy—of conjugal fidelity and 
parental affection—of friendship, gratitude, religion, and confi- 
dence in Providence ; in its maze of human .and supernatural 
adventure, its quiet and almost unconscious humour, its por- 
traits of female beauty; in its varied landscapes of summer and 
winter, of animated and inanimate: nature, the tumult of the 
town, the seclusion of the hermitage, the dreariness of the 
desert, the luxurious profusion of Arabian gardens, the combat, 
the magic dance, the revel, the tournament, and the tempest. 

On the beauties of detail which the Oberon contains, on its 
enchanting ease of style (an ease, be it observed, which is pro- 
duced by the most laborious revision, for the Oberon was four 
times written before it was sent to press,) and harmony of versi- 
fication, we had much to say; but we féel that we have lingered 
too long within its magic labyrinth, and must hasten to “ fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

Twenty-five years of Wieland’s life had rolled by at Weimar 
in these literary avocations, in the society of those numerous 
friends by whom he was beloved and respected, and in the bosom 


* - « “just da jede sehne 


Ermatten will zu langern widerstehn 
Und mit wollust’ger wuth ihm die erhitzte schdne 
Fast uberwaltigt hat—lasst sich Almanzor sehn.” 
Canto xii, st. xix. 
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of his own family, which now amounted to nine children. ,His 
busy and laborious residence had been varied only by a short tour- 
to Switzerland in 1797. Here he was again to look upon that 
romantic country, at the age of sixty-four, which he had last be- 
held in the energy of youth, to shake old friends by the hand, to 
revive the memory of old feelings, perhaps old follies, and to ex- 
plain those misconceptions, which m some cases had interrupted 
the harmony of former intercourse. Every where he was re- 
ceived with a hospitality and kindness of heart which made a 
lively impression on his mind. ‘The charms of the country life 
he had here led in his hired villa on the lake of Zurich, seemed 
to haunt his imagination on his return, and to render his constant 
confinement in Weimar irksome to him. Fortunately, the state 
of his finances, which, notwithstanding his numerous family, had 
been improved by economy and literary assiduity, permitted him 
to gratify his wishes by the purchase of Osmanstadt, a villa on 
the Ilm, about two leagues from Weimar, which appeared to him 
to unite the advantages he required, and to which he removed 
with his family in 1798. . 

It is in this retirement that Wieland appears to most advantage. 
Here the native goodness and candour of his character, his anxiety 
to love and be beloved of all, appear in an almost patriarchal 
light. How different from the miscalled patriarch of Ferney, 
trafficking for praise with his cotemporaries, living on the breath 
of adulation, vain, fretful, heartless, is the patriarch of Osman- 
stadt among his fruits and flowers, his buildings and improve- 
ments, his simple amusements, his useful occupations, his tender 
domestic duties! If at one time the opinions, though not the 
sentiments of Wieland, (to use his own distinction,) threatened a 
dangerous approximation to those of Voltaire, how widely had 
these theories diverged ere he had thus attained the autumn of life! 
While the one grows more reckless and malicious in his irony, 
more selfish in his principles, more grovelling in his pleasures, 
the nearer he draws to the goal of life, the other endeavours to 
redeem his errors of opinion, to purify his principles, (for his prac- 
tice required no change,) to expand the sphere of his social affec- 
tions, and once more to kindle the flame of feeling which he had 
rashly been tempted to extinguish. Wieland, too, like Voltaire, 
is courted im his country residence by the visits of the great and 
the fair; but with him these visits were matters of no anxiety; 
they came unlooked-for, if they came at all. The portrait of 
Wieland, in Osmanstadt, however, is so finely drawn by the hand 
of one whose feelings enabled her to do justice to the subject,— 
the object of his youthful flame, the friend of his manhood, Sophia 
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de la Roche, during her visit to him there in 1799,—that we can- 
not refuse him the justice of inserting its characteristic features. 


“ After a separation of nearly thirty years I again saw the good and 
worthy friend of my youth. I embraced him, his excellent wife, and 
four of his six daughters. I was in his house. How shall I describe 
the remembrances of the past that thronged back upon me? What 
changes had taken place since we first met in 1750, in ourselves, our 
fortunes, and our friends! How had our views and wishes changed, 
when we met again as friends and relatives in 1799! . . . I fell asleep 
late, for my mind had been agitated, and I had been listening to the 
sound of Wieland’s untutored but feeling performance on the harpsi- 
chord, with which he generally closes the evening. Forty-nine years 
before, | had heard it for the first time, near the lonely church-yard of 
St. Martin, in Biberach; and now the same tones echoed in my quiet 
chamber here from his Sabinum on the Ilm With what sym- 
pathy and pleasure did I become acquainted with the interior of the 
building, and the wide extent of the garden which joins a birch wood 
on the banks of the Ilm, beneath whose canopy the lovely shadows of 
Greece may float undisturbed before his fancy! I dined every day with 
seven of Wieland’s children; and saw four of his grandchildren. His 
second son he introduced to me as the manager of his property. How 
delightful is the remembrance of one morning, in which, sitting with 
Wieland at the window of his library, which overlooks a part of the 
garden, he pointed out to me his son, dressed like an active peasant, 
mowing down a grass plat surrounded by a hedge of roses, with the 
greatest dexterity ! The interchange of books and country walks 
was delightful. Wieland and his eldest son were constantly placing 
some new publication on my table, which formed a subject of conversa- 
tion ; then came one daughter with a glass of butter-milk, another with 
a plate of cherries, or the good Julie with a basket of roses. I accom- 
panied their amiable mother in her duties of the table and the cellar, the 
preparation of flax, the dairy, and bleaching-green, or walked with Wie- 
land to see his stables and his sheep, and wondered at the extent of his 
information on farming. 

“« Some days afterwards Goethe dropped in quietly to dinner. It was 
inexpressibly pleasing to see these congenial spirits sitting together 
without pomp or pretension, and addressing each other with the confi- 
dential “ thon” of the ancients. I was fortunate enough to meet them 
together, for the first time, on the cheerful path before Wieland’s room, 
while Goethe was expressing his delight at his friend's purchase of a 
country residence, and had stood still near the large characteristic por- 
trait of old Count Stadion, who seemed, like me, to be contemplating 
them with wonder. I remembered, that Wieland, who had first become 
acquainted with the Count at his country-seat, had then said to him, all 
great men have sought a quiet harbour in the bosom of nature, when the 
evening of life comes on. And now appeared in the linden walk, the 
blooming daughter of Herder, led forward, as if in triumph, by Wie- 
land’s children and grandchildren, to meet Wieland, myself, and my 
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friend. How many days of calm enjoyment passed on, during. which 
Wieland sacrificed many of his employments, to talk, to walk, or to read 
to us, while his amiable wife pursued her tasks by our side! We saw 
Wieland admitted as a farmer, and inscribe his name in the Lagerbuch 
of Osmanstadt. It was delightful to see him and his three sons shaking 
hands with the good delegates of the village, and to hear them, in return, 
wishing success to his farming operations. 

** A young man from Bremen, a student of medicine, gave us an 
opportunity of seeing Wieland in another amiable light. Meyer had 
written some little poems, and was tremulously anxious that this great 
master should glance over his performances. © Wieland granted his re- 
quest with great readiness, praised what was good so kindly, and blamed 
what was defective so getth , that our respect for him was doubled, and 
the young man looked at him as if some genius had pressed his hand 
and guided his pen.” 

It was in this retirement that Wieland’s last important. narra- 
tive work was produced, “Aristippus and his Cotemporaries.” 
The tale places us in the Grecian world, at the time when the 
Socratic philosophy had branched .off into the Platonic, Cynic, 
and Cyrenean. Socrates had been the master to whom Wieland 
had looked up before adopting the visionary theory of Plato; he 
had then graduated into the Epicureanism of Aristippus, and 
now he returns, with views enlarged and purified, to Socrates 
a Aristippus is no longer the representative of Wieland. 

e is a mere historical portrait, drawn according to the best in- 
formation which Wieland’s extensive reading enabled him to ac- 
cumulate. The object of the tale is to develope the. principles 
maintained by Aristippus; and to show how his character has na- 
turally come to be mistaken and calumniated. The character of 
Socrates,on which Wieland seems tohave bestowed all his powers, 
is a masterpiece of dexterity in the difficult task of filling up with 
truth and consistency an historical outline, often faintly, errone- 
ously, or confusedly drawn. 

But these peaceful avocation3-were unfortunately to be dis- 
turbed by some of those trials from which no human contentment 
is exempted. Some of these arose from literary causes, others 
from domestic misfortunes. The French Revolution unfortu- 
nately placed Wieland in the situation of a person obnoxious to 
both political parties in Germany. Like many other great and 
good men, he had at first hailed the dawn of freedom, and be- 
lieved in the reality of many of those dreams of improvement 
which it had held forth, and had expressed these feelings with his 
native warmth and openness. But as the scene began to darken, 
and an anarchy, more fearful than anything which had preceded 
it, replaced that arbitrary authority, against which his spirit of 
freedom had revolted, he withdrew from the ranks of republi- 
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canism, and both by precept and example endeavoured to repress 
that insane spirit of revolution which was gaining ground in 
Germany. Thus he was exposed to the alternate abuse of both 
parties. But with the change of opinion in political matters, a 
revolution not less complete was gradually taking place in the 
principles of taste and criticism in Germany. ‘The philosophy 
of Kant, and the esthetic system of the Schlegels, were super- 
seding the existing systems, and in the division of opinions, 
caused by these discussions, Wieland, as the professor of a philo- 
sophy, and the advocate of a critical system entirely opposed to 
the spirit of these innovations, was severely handled. A coolness 
ensued between the poet and Goethe, in consequence of some 
— which had appeared in the Xenien. But the wit of the 

enien might have been borne with patience, had not others 
taken up the weapon of offence in another and a more unworthy 
spirit. It is with regret that we name Augustus and William 
Schlegel, as the authors or abettors of those unjust and illiberal 
attempts to undervalue the fame, and wound the feelings of 
Wieland. It strikes us with surprise that those whose princi- 
ples of taste are generally-so candid and comprehensive, should 
be so unjust to the merits of one who, whatever might be his 
hostility to the systems they patronized, was undoubtedly a man 
of a high and varied intellect, of vast acquirements and amiable 
manners. Was it generous or manly thus to assail a kind-hearted 
and benevolent old man, because, like Herder, he neither per- 
ceived nor acknowledged the excellence of the transcendental 
philosophy, or the advantages of the new esthetic,—because he 
preferred his own Grace to their naturalismus, his own creed to 
their poetical Catholicism,—because he had sometimes given a 
French colouring to Athenian conversations, or allowed his spirit 
of irony to overflow its bounds? One specimen of this system of 
persecution will be sufficient. In the Atheneum (1799, vol. ii. 
p- 340) appeared an edictal citation, “at the instance of Messieurs 
Lucian, Fielding, Sterne, Bayle, Voltaire, Crebillon, Hamilton 
and others,” inviting the public to an examination of the poetical 
stock of the “ Comes Cesareus Palatinus Wieland,” and “ as 
many articles have been found apparently belonging to Horace, 
Ariosto, Cervantes, and Shakspeare, all who may have similar 
claims are requested to apply.” Doubtless there is more wick- 
edness than wit in this sally; but the temper in which it was 
framed, and the perseverance with which such attacks were con- 
tinued, sunk deeply into the sensitive mind of Wieland, whose 
anxious wish had always been to be loved by his fellow men, and 
who could say of himself with truth to Gleim, “ I have been a 
man, but I trust a good man, and I have never yet lost the esteem 
of a wise and good man, when he learned to know me.” Wieland, 
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however, consoled himself with the .reflection that justice would 
be afterwards done to him. 

“ T repose,” said he, ‘‘in the calm consciousness that I have deserved 
something better of the times in which I live. Meanwhile the incon- 
ceivable injustice of my contemporaries has little influence on my hap- 
piness, I have always had the good fortune of which Horace boasts—to 
be surrounded by a small number of those, of whom each one is to me 
worth a public. I have ever been attached to the muses for their own 
sake, and their service has been to me a labour of love. The loudest 
applauses of all the readers in the world would never compensate me for 
the smallest defect, which I might have avoided and not avoided, 
even though the error were obvious to no one but myself.” 


YaVith such feelings did Wieland retire from the scene of con+ 
test, to take refuge again in his beloved Greece, and to soothe his 
unavoidable irritation by the composition of his two last tales, 
Menander and Glycerion, and Krates and Hipparchia. We can 
only say of these, that they are. worthy of. the best days of 
Wieland. ° 

But now some of those other evils were approaching for which 
composition could afford less consolation. One by one. his friends 
were falling around him. Gleim and Klopstock were no more. 
The amiable grandchild of his friend La Roche, Sophia Brentano, 
who had long been resident in his family, and for whom Wieland 
felt the affection of a daughter, died of consumption. His wife, 
with whom he had spent thirty-five happy years, soon followed 
her to the grave. How mournful is the tone in which, two years 
afterwards, he writes to Bottiger:— 

“‘ Since the death of my dear wife, I have lost all pleasure in life, .and 
the glow which things had for me before is gone for ever. 1 endeavour 
to occupy my attention, and to deaden the,sense of my loss, which I feel 
most keenly when I lie down at night or when I awake. Never have 
I loved anything so much as I did her. When I knew that she was near 
me in the room, or if she came into my room at times, and spoke a 
friendly word or two, and went away,—it was enough. Since she ‘is 
gone, I say to myself, no labour will prosper with me more. "Perhaps I 
could not have supposed that with her weak frame she would have been 
spared to me for thirty-five years, to scatter flowers upon my path of life 
with her unpretending fidelity and duty. But then, I think of Philem 
in the fable. Why could we not have died the same day?’ 

As if to complete “ the ills that wait on age,” the state of his 
fortune now obliged him to part with this residence, in which he 
had hoped to close the evening of his days. His crops failed, 
and to avoid diminishing the fund which he wished to leave for 
his family, he resolved to part with his purchase, and to return to 
Weimar. Perhaps his regret was diminished by the conscious- 
ness that more than one of those who had contributed to render 
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that home a happy one, had, been taken from him, and that Os- 
manstadt could never be’ to him again what it had formerly been ; 
for now his house was left unto him desolate. It was not, how- 
ever, without a struggle that he quitted it. He left it in spring, 
when his trees and flowers were beginning to put forth their new 
verdure ; and before he went, he walked through its green ave- 
nues, revisited his familiar trees, and shed some natural tears on 
the graves of his wife and his adopted daughter, in their quiet 
resting-place by the banks of the Ilm. 

With warm attachment was Wieland received by his old friends 
in Weimar. - His good understanding with Goethe was revived. 
He learned to know and to love the amiable Schiller, The 
Duchess-mother greeted her friend with her former kindness, and 
in her circle many of Wieland’s hours were now spent. A seat 
in her box in the theatre was always reserved for him, and here 
he frequently went to witness those splendid dramas by which 
Goethe and Schiller had enriched the literature of Germany. A 
flattering tribute of respect was paid to Wieland on one of these 
occasions. It was on the first representation of Goethe’s Tor- 
= Tasso. When the curtain rose, instead of the busts of 

irgil and Ariosto, which adorn the gardens of Belriguardo, those 
of Schiller and Wieland appeared, and when Antonio, in the 
well-known lines in the first act,* paints the character of Messer 
Ludovico, all eyes were at once directed to Wieland, and envy 
itself seemed to concur in awarding distinction to him, who in 
his peaceful simplicity had sought for none. 

This tranquil residence, however, was yet to be disturbed by 
political storms and private distresses. His old and true-hearted 
friend, Herder, went first, and next the brilliant star of Schiller 
(for whom he had begun to feel a warm attachment) disappeared. 
The current of war now took the direction of Weimar; his bene- 
factress, the Duchess, was compelled to fly from her residence, 
and the battle of Jena decided the fate of Germany. The night 
that followed that disastrous day was a terrible one to the inha- 
bitants of Weimar. The contest raged in its streets and walks ; 
showers of balls fell into the town; all around houses were seen 
in flames, plunder and devastation were at their height. But 
amidst this general confusion Wieland received a proof of the 
high estimation in which his talents were held by him who had 
thus directed the storm of war; for by Buonaparte’s orders a 
guard was placed before his house for its protection. 

‘* The great Emathian Conqueror bid spare 


The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground.” 


* “ Wie die Natur die innig reiche brust,” &c. 
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Next morning Marshal Ney waited on him in person. He found 
him in his room, which had been stripped of its furniture before 
the guard had been placed. Wieland had only his own chair 
remaining, which he offered to the Marshal; but Ney, with 
politeness and kindness, gently reseated the old man in his chair, 
and observed that he knew better whose duty it was to stand in 
the presence of Wieland. 

His interview with Ney was the herald of one with the Great 
Conqueror himself. In the autumn of 1808, Napoleon was 
present at the Congress at Erfurt, and in the course of conversa- 
tion some of Wieland’s political prophecies with regard *to the 
issue of the French Revolution were mentioned, which had been 
remarkably verified in the career of Napoleon,* and the Emperor 
expressed a curiosity to see him, but as Wieland had, onthe 
ground of his health, declined an invitation to a court ball on that 
day, nothing further then took place. Napoleon had, however, 
brought with him a French compapy of performers, and Voltaire’s 
Death of Czsar was that evening to be represented. Wieland 
could not resist the temptation of seeing the French emperor and 
the French actors, among whom was ‘Talma, at the same time; 
and accordingly he went to the theatre, and took his place in the 
little side-box, which was usually occupied by the Duke. Napo- 
leon could not look up without observing him, and attracted by 
the striking expression of his fine old head, covered with its black 
silk cap, he inquired his name, and was told it was Wieland. At 
the ball he again inquired for him, till the Duchess proposed at 
last to send for him, and Wieland arrived in his usual plain but 
neat dress. 


“ | had scarcely,” said he, “ been there a few minutes, when Napoleon 
came up to me from the other side of the room. The Duchess presented 
me herself, and he paid me very politely the usual acknowledgements, 
while he fixed his eye sharply upon me. Scarcely any one has ever pos- 
sessed more completely the gift of penetrating and looking throngh a 
man at a glance than Napoleon. He saw that in spite of my notoriety I 
was a plain old man, without pretension; and as he apparently wished 
to produce a favourable impression upon me, he at once assumed the 
shape in which he was sure to effect his purpose. Never in my life 
have I seen any one appear more simple, quiet, gentle, and unassuming. 
There was not a vestige to remind me that the man whe was talking to 
me was a great monarch. He conversed with me like an old acquaint- 
ance with an equal ; and (which had never happened with any one of 
my rank) for half-an-hour together, to the great astonishment of all 
present. It was near twelve o'clock, when I began to feel that I could 
not bear to stand longer; I took a liberty therefore which few other 


* Wieland’s Works, vol. xxxi. p. 88. 
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Germans or Frenchmen would have ventured on; 1 begged his Majesty 
to allow me to take my leave, as I could not venture to stand longer. 
He took it well. ‘‘ Go then,” said he, with a friendly tone and look— 
** Go then—good night.” 


Their conversation had been in many points interesting and 
characteristic. The play which had been performed introduced 
the subject of Julius Cesar. Napoleon considered him as one 
of the greatest men in the history of the world, and maintained 
that he would have been, without exception, the greatest but for 
one unpardonable error, | Wieland in vain endeavoured to recol- 
lect. what. this irreparable error was: Napoleon, who’saw the 
question in‘his eye, continued—“ You do not perceive the error 
then?—Cesar knew long before, the men who smote him on the 
side, and he should have been beforehand with them.” “ If 
Napoleon,” continued Wieland, “ could have seen what was 
passing in my mind, he would have read the answer:—‘ Thou at 
least wilt never have to blame thyself for such an error!” 

From Julius Cesar the conversation turned to the Romans in 
general, their military skill and policy, all of which were strongly 
lauded by Napoleon. ‘The Greeks, however, came but poorly off. 
Napoleon expressed a profound contempt for the squabbles of 
these petty states and pitiful democracies. ‘ What good can come 
of such?” said he. . “ But the Romans fixed their views on great- 
ness, and greatness was the result—the enormous power of the 
Roman empire, which gave a new aspect to the world, and a new 
epoch in its history.” Wieland attempted to say something in 
behalf of their literature and arts, but Napoleon maintained that 
their literature was like their policy. He was disposed to make 
an exception in favour of Homer, whom he preferred to Ossian. 
Napoleon’s taste in poetry, in fact, was the very opposite of Wie- 
land’s. ‘The serious, the pathetic, the exalted, appeared to him 
to be its only legitimate elements. Of Ariosto, and all that class 
of poetry, he seemed to entertain much the same opinion as Car- 
dinal ee D’Este. “He probably did not recollect,” says 
Wieland, “ that he was thus giving me a blow on the ear in 
passing.” Wieland at last ventured to ask him, why ia reforming 
public worship in France, he had not rendered it a little more phi- 
losophical, and better adapted to the spirit of the age. Napoleon 
answered with a smile—* My dear Wieland, my worship is not 
made for philosophers: the philosophers believe neither in me nor 
my religion; and for those who do believe, one never can haye 
wonders enough. When I ‘make a religion for philosophers, it 
shall be framed after another fashion.” How clearly does the 
whole conversation indicate a mind accustomed to look on men 
only as pawns with which the game. of empire was to be played— 
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an intellect which sees at a glance the weaknesses of systems and 
political institutions—and a heart which long habits of selfish 
ambition had hardened into the coldness and firmness of monu- 
mental bronze ! . 
The marks of honour which Wieland. now received from two 
uarters at once, namely, the order of St. Anne from the Emperor 
lexander, and that of the Legion of Honour, were but a poor 
consolation for the misfortunes under which Germany groaned 
from the miseries of war, and which Wieland felt and resented 
with keenness and sincerity. He raised his voice loudly against 
that system of oppression which was daily gaining ground, and 
against Napoleon as its author. The infirmities of age, too, were 
now creeping upon him. He suffered much from an occasional 
weakness in his eyes, and in the autumn of 1809 he was attacked 
by a severe illness, from which he recovered only with a consider- 
able failure of memory. He amused his leisure with the trans- 
lation of Cicero’s Letters, but he sometimes finds the work tedious, 
and regrets the absence of Bottiger, who might have assisted 
him in their arrangement. Meanwhile every respectful tribute of 
gratitude and admiration was paid to him by his old pupil. 
Since his return from Osmanstadt, his birth-day had always been 
celebrated by an entertainment at Belvidere, a seat of the Duke’s. 
When, in 1812, he completed his eightieth year, the Brothers pre- 
sented him with a medal struck in honour of the occasion. 

But the long and honourable career of Wieland was now 
hastening to its close. A severe injury, received by the fall of his 
carriage in 1811, had for months subjected him to confinement 
and suffering. From this, however, he had recovered, and in the 
commencement of the winter of 1812 he was able to enjoy his 
occasional visits to the theatre. But a sudden illness seized him 
in January, 1813; the attack, which was for some time repelled, 
returned, and Wieland’s last moments were evidently approach- 
ing. His last hours were not without pain, but it was borne pati- 
ently. Images of those scenes in which his mind had wandered 
so often, appeared to cross his imagination; Italian words were 
sometimes heard ; and in the evening his children, who surrounded 
his bed, could faintly distinguish the emphatic words of Hamlet— 
“To be or not to be”—uttered, first in German, and then in Eng- 
lish, Soon after he sunk into a slumber, arid before midnight 
Wieland was no more. 

His remains were transferred with great pomp from Weimar to 
Osmanstadt, where, under his own direction and by permission 
of the proprietor, a monument had been erected, intended to 
mark the resting-place of Sophia Brentano, his wife, and himself: 
a simple three-sided pyramid, placed on a small hillock between 
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the three graves, and bearing the names of Sophia Brentano, Anna 
Dorothea Hillenbrand, and Christopher Martin Wieland. Be- 
neath appear these lines, from the pen of Wieland himself. 


** Liebe und Freundschaft umschlang die verwandten Seelen in Leben ; 
Und ibr sterbliches deckt dieses gemeinsame Stein.’”* 


We have already, in the course of this article anticipated most 
of our remarks on the literary character of Wieland. Some few 
words may be added on its more general features. 

Wieland is not one of those original and creative minds that 
strike out new paths in art andscience. He does not walk within 
the same circle as Homer, Dante, Shakspeare and Goethe. He 
is essentially more an improver than a discoverer, and his mind, 
powerful as it is in its variety, is better satisfied with arranging, 
simplifying and beautifying what others have conquered for us, 
than adding to our acquisitions. He does not sound the depths 
of the human spirit in his poetry, nor touch those mysterious 
chords of association by which a simple word from a great poet 
often comes over the heart like a spell. Scenes of stormy passion 
he avoids, for he feels they are beyond his powers; the mournful 
he shuns as disagreeable to his equanimity; the visionary as re- 
volting to his judgment. Conscious that he cannot long main- 
tain his ground in the loftier regions of poetry, he takes up his 
position in a lower and more tranquil region, on whose broad and 
sunny level the whole of his varied intellectual armament can be 
brought into play. 

In invention he is not deficient, but neither is he great. That 
he possessed the power of framing for himself an ingenious series 
of incidents, his delightful tale of the “ Salamander and the 
Statue,” in which a long train of wonders is ultimately explained 
by natural causes, sufficiently shows. But in general his mind 
required to be set in motion by some extrinsic impulse, and to 
borrow, at least, some portion of the capital with which it was to 
trade. He required some fixed support round which his imagi- 
nation, like the clasping ivy, wound its gradual coil. Yet it is 
wonderful how little 1s sufficient for his purpose; from what slen- 
der materials a magnificent edifice is raised! A trait of character 
or a philosophical hint is given him, and it expands into a por- 
trait or a theory; he gathers some scattered incidents from a 
meagre chronicle, and they rise in all the finished beauty of a ro- 
mantic epic. Give him but the slightest point whereon to rest 
his lever, and he moves the world of imagination at his will. 

Though Wieland borrows much, he is no plagiarist. He does 


* Love and friendship united these kindred souls in life ; 
And their mortal part is covered by this common stone. 
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not steal, for he levies his contributions boldly and manfully and 
maintains that they are his by right of conquest. He delights to 
leads us by palpable hints and broad allusions to the source of 
his depredations. He seems to challenge comparison, and to 
say with confidence, look here upon this picture and on this. 

For he knows that he loses little or nothing by the admission, 
and that he never borrows but to return an hundred-fold. The 
skeletons which he raises from the wide field of his reading, come 
forth from his hands with a new body and a new life. The rude 
and forgotten fabrics of fiction, which were crumbling into dust, 

he re-builds and beautifies, their chambers which were void and 
tenantless, he replenishes and re-peoples, and what he found of 
brick he leaves of marble. 

His characters, perhaps, possess more of originality than his 
incidents, though even here he seems to be diffident of his powers. 
He never ventures to place us among beings to whom ‘the recti- 
fying standard of our own experience can be applied; he shifts 
to scenes where he is safe from examination, and shows his cha- 
racters only under the fantastic atmosphere of romance, or the 
dim historical twilight of antiquity. Even here, too, he never 
succeeds so well as when he has a given outline to fill up a8 in 
Peregrinus, Apollonius, or Socrates. His Socrates is, perhaps, 
the finest of these elaborate re-productions, and yet, like every 
other character made up of historical hints and general abstrac- 
tions of virtue and vice, it bears only the same resemblance to 
the truth of nature, as a waxen image does to life. The difficulty 
he felt of varying his general conceptions by characteristic shades 
of distinction, is obvious too from the frequency with which par- 
ticular characters are repeated. Hippias puts off the Athenian 
stole only to assume the mantle of the Calendar; Musarion re- 
vives in Lais, Danaé in Theoclea and Devedassi; the youth of 
Agathon of Delphi is the prototype of that of Peregrinus in 
Parium ; and where Archytas re-appears in Danishmende, though 
he speaks to us in Persian, we recognise him at once as an old 
<< aintance, ‘“‘ by the Athenian garments he hath on.’ 

he philosophy of Wieland is ethical, not metaphysical. His 
mind was not endowed with that power of persevering abstraction 
and deep reflection which are necessary for the successful inves- 
tigation of the more subtle and mysterious problems of human 
existence. It is evident from the manner in which he speaks of 
Kant, that he had no sympathy with such inquiries, ‘These pur- 
suits, which seemed to him to terminate oa in a vast ocean of 
possibilities, he considered as worse than useless; and while he 
contemplated the noise and turbulence of the arena within which 
the disputants were tumultuously contending for a prize so hope- 
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less, he viewed the scene with something of the same feeling 
with which he might be supposed to have listened to the clamours 
of the blue and green factions in the Hippodrome of Con- 
stantinople. 

. Even within the range to which he voluntarily restricts himself, 
he is rather an eclectic philosopher than an original thinker; the 
representative of the best and most enlightened organs of European 
opinion, rather than the founder of new systems or the advocate 
of ingenious paradoxes. Of the tendency of his philosophy we 
havealready spoken. Rightly understood, perhaps, and reduced 
to its elemental principles, as stated by himself, it is not a mate- 
rial philosophy, but, in any view, it is an imperfect and a dan- 
gerous one. As an expositor of this philosophy in the shape of 
fiction, Wieland falls into the error of repeating too often ideas 
with which we are sufficiently familiar from a single represen- 
tation. When we have perused his theory of “ Kalokagathy” in 
Agathon, we do not wish to have it repeated in Aristippus ; when 
we have solved the enigma of Proteus’s character, we do not ask 
for a supplement in that of Apollonius. “ Le secret d’ennuyer 
est celui de tout dire.” 

But the mind of Wieland must be measured, not by the force 

of individual. faculties, but by the activity of all. Singly they 
may be of no great strength ;—but wrapped up in one intellectual 
fasciculus, wielded by an energetic and ever active mind, how 
strong, how beautiful, how beneficent is their union! We see 
taste, humour, pathos, imagination, reasoning, all blending their 
powers in tempered harmony; none engrossing the whole man, 
none excluding another, but all mingling in. amity under the con- 
troul of a calm, clear, deliberate judgment. We see the results 
of these varied faculties embodied in a style, sometimes indeed a 
little capricious in its course, but ever full and lucid as the foun- 
tain from which it flows. Can we doubt the extensive and bene- 
ficial influence of such a mind exerting its energies for half a 
century upon the literature of Germany? If Wieland has had 
few imitators, is not the cause to be found in the difficulty of the 
attempt? Imitation is easy where our model is characterised by 
the predominance of some striking quality to which all others are 
tributary, but almost hopeless when applied to a mind where all 
the intellectual powers are so balanced as m that of Wieland. 
But the influence of Wieland, though silently, has been sensibly 
exerted. Borrowing from society much of his characteristic grace, 
he repaid the gift by elevating its pursuits, improving its taste, 
increasing its knowledge, and bringing, like his favourite Socrates, 
philosophy from the clouds, to mingle, a familiar guest, among 
the haunts and habitations of men. 
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Of his religious opinions we have purposely abstained from 
saying anything. That they were mistaken and dangerous must 
be a matter of deep and solemn regret ;—that they were sincere, 
and adopted from no wish to render them a cloak for vicious in- 
dulgence, the whole tenor of his life attests. Remembering then 
that the tree is known by its fruits, shall we venture to judge and 
to condemn? ‘Those who can’ see no distinction between an 
erroneous speculative opinion and a vicious life, may re-echo the 
clamours. of the Athenaum ;—the candid and tolerant will look 
more in sorrow. than in anger on the grave of WIELAND. 





Art. I1.— Voyage & Méroé, au. Fleuve Blanc, au-dela de Fazogl 
dans le midi du Royaume de Sennar, a Syouah et dans cing 
autres Oasis; fait, dans les années 1819, 1820, 1821, et 1822. 
Par.M..Frederie Cailliaud de Nantes, Associé Correspondant 
de la Société Académique de Marseille, Membre de celle.de 
la. Loire Inférieure, et de la Société de Géographie. Accom- 
pagné de Cartes Géographiques, de Planches représentant les 
Monumens de ces. contrées, avec des détails relatifs a [ état. mo- 
derne et. a Uhistoire naturelle,, .Dédié au Roi. Paris, Impri- 
merie Royale, 1826, 1827. . Texte, 4 vols. 8vo. -Planches, 
2 vols, in folio, a ae ereneltotee 

Tue name of Calliaud has for the last ten years stood high among 

the successful explorers of Egyptian antiquities, and the. zealous 

devotees of African discovery.. ‘The work now before us» pre- 
sents us with the results of his ‘second visit to Egypt, and of ‘his 
journies to the Oases and adjacent countfies during that period. 

Although more than five years have elapsed: between his return to 

France and the entire completion of the present work, (a circum- 

stance that need not excite surprise, considering that the graphic 

portion of it contains no less than 150 engravings,) the publi¢e has 
reason to be satisfied that the task of editing his researches and 
discoveries has in this instance fallen into the author’s own hands. 

For it is smgular enough, that the account of his former Voyage 

a [Oasis de Thebes dans les années 1815 a 1818, drawn up from 

his manuscript journals and drawings by M. Jomard, (who. pub- 

lished the first half of it in 1822,) still remains incomplete, and 
seems likely to continue so; for, although repeatedly called upon, 
the editor has neither announced the. publication of the second 

half, nor afforded any public explanation of the delay. In a 

short notice prefixed to the fourth volume of| the work before us, 

M. Cailliaud anxiously disculpates himself from all share in the 

non-appearance of the former. . 

Having returned to Egypt in the autumn. of 1819, our traveller 
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employed the following winter in a visit to the Oases, especially 
that of Syouah, which contains the remaining fragments of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. But from this excursion he was re- 
called to a more extensive scene of discovery, by the news of the 
expedition prepared by Mehemed Ali against the countries of 
Ethiopia. Towards the end of August, 1820, he presented him- 
self at the camp of Ismayl Pasha, the Viceroy’s second son, at 
Assouan; but, notwithstanding a former promise of protection 
from that prince, he was not then permitted to join it. He re- 
turned to Cairo for fresh passports; and having, principally 
through the influence of M. Drovetti, obtained such as he re- 
quired, he again directed his course to the southward, and arrived 
at the Second Cataract about the middle of December. In the 
mean time the army had made considerable progress,—having 
conquered or over-run several small and two important provinces— 
and was encamped near Mount Berkel, in Dar-Sheygya, when 
the traveller overtook it, in the middle of February, 1821. Still 
he found great difficulty in obtaining permission to proceed; the 
Pasha strongly objected to the presence of any Europeans in his 
army who were net actually in his service, (vol. ii. p. 74.); he had 
requested his father to permit no traveller to pass the Second 
Cataract; he had even sent down an order to the Aga command- 
ing there (which happily arrived too late) to — M. Cailliaud 
from doing so; two English gentlemen, Mr. Waddington and Mr. 
Hanbury, who had preceded our author to Dar Sheygya, had been 
obliged to return on this account, and because their firman did 
not protect them beyond Wady Halfa. We believe that M. Cail- 
liaud was chiefly indebted for his final success to an advantage 
which our fellow-countrymen did not possess ;—he was patronized 
by the French government, and warmly supported by the French 
authorities in Egypt. 

His subsequent exertions did honour to that support and to 
that patronage; for there is no branch of an enterprizing travel- 
ler’s self-imposed duties (if we may use that expression) to which 
he has not directed some part of his attention. His botanical and 
meteorological observations we cannot do more than recommend 
to the curiosity of our readers: but of his antiquarian, topogra- 
phical, and other researches we shall endeavour to present them 
with the most important results; though in such imperfect manner 
as will rather lead them to explore the source from which we 
draw, than entirely satisfy the thirst of curiosity. 

But in order to give these matters their due interest, and even 
to render them perfectly intelligible, it is necessary to trace the 
progress, and it will be useful to describe the operations, of an 
expedition, perhaps the most extraordinary which modern days 
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have witnessed, and which alone might have excited our astonish- 
ment and even moved our admiration by its singular fortunes, 
even if it had not been the means of dispelling the mystery which 
had hitherto hung over, the ruins of Meroé. 

Early in the autumn of 1820 Ismayl Pasha passed the Second 
Cataract, the frontiers of his father’s kingdom, with about 4000 
fighting men and twelve pieces of artillery. His army consisted 
of mercenaries, containing specimens of almost every race of - 
Moslem. There were Turks, European, Asiatic and Cairine, 
who proved the least effective part of the force; there were many 
Albanians, the flower of the infaritry, and even Persians might 
be seen scattered among the motley host of the Sonnites. Of 
the Arabs, again, some were Bedouins and some Moggrebyns; 
and these constituted nearly half the numbers, and more than half 
the strength of the army—the former were entirely cavalry. A 
number of the Fellahs of Egypt attended the camp, chiefly as 
grooms and servants; while the medical staff consisted of Italians 
and Greeks. But to add to the difficulty of the eaterprize, the 
soldiers who were, as usual, volunteers, were hired only as far as 
Dongola, and therefore bound by no military obligation to ad- 
vance beyond that kingdom. ‘The Pasha was only twenty-two 
years of age, and had not been engaged, we believe, in any pre- 
vious service. Such was the army, so conducted; by which Me- 
hemed Ali proposed to subject the banks and the deserts of the 
Upper Nile, and penetrate to that more distant land, whose re- 
ported mines and negro population seemed to offer a rich haryest 
of slaves and gold. For this was in fact his ultimate object, 
which precludes us from offering to his motives even the ambi- 
guous applause which is usually bestowed on the ambition of 
monarchs. 

Having passed his boats over the cataracts at high water, 
Ismayl Pasha advanced through the districts of Sukkot and 
Mahass, and occupied the kingdom of Dongola without any 
Opposition—the small remains of the Mandebes who had for 
some years resided there, having retired at his approach and taken 
refuge at Darfour. But the country lying next above Dongola 
was occupied by the Sheygya, a daring and independent race of 
Arabs, whose military spirit and habits, encouraged by the pos- 
session of an excellent breed of horses, had made them the 
terror of the peasant and the merchant from the Second Cataract 
as far as the frontiers of Sennaar. Between these limits there 
seems to have been no spot too solitary, too dangerous, or too 
distant for their lawless enterprize ; and the confidence which 
they had acquired by frequent triumphs over unwarlike adversaries 
left them little apprehension of defeat. Thus, with no better 
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weapons than spears and shields, they had encountered the mailed 
Mamelukes' without fear, and had always come out of the unequal 
conflict without: disgrace; for, though sometimes worsted, they 
had suffered no violation of their own territory. Their lands 
were cultivated by subject Noubas, or slaves; themselves had no 
other occupation than war; hence only were derived the hopes 
and education of their boyhood, the honours .and delights of 
manly years, and the recollections of old age. ‘Their courage, 
thus animated and exercised, was fortified by more than common 
confidence in charms and amulets, and acquired even additional 
recklessness from predestinarianism. And thus they are described 
to have rode into battle as into a festive scene, with mirth and 
gaiety. 

When this people were commanded by a stranger to deliver 
up their horses and their arms, and to devote themselves hence- 
forward to the servile drudgery of agriculture, we need not 
wonder at their indignant refusal. They awaited the Pasha on 
their frontiers, and immediately surrounded and attacked him. 
Their singular audacity and devotion astounded the enemy; and 
it is certain that for some time the battle was in their favour, but 
the weapons of the Turks at length prevailed; and seeing that no 
amulets could arrest the bullet’s flight, and that little injury was 
inflicted in return for much loss sustained, they left the field for the 
present. Their next attempt at resistance had even less hope of 
success; for, on this occasion, the Pasha was enabled to make 
use of his artillery, which the closeness of the first conflict had ren- 
dered unavailable. Superstition, one of the usual motives of 
their courage, was now converted into an engine of terror; afd 
they attributed to their enemy that preternatural assistance which 
appeared to be withdrawn from themselves. The greater part 
of the cavalry escaped and fled up the banks of the river; many 
of the infantry and peasants were massacred, but the women and 
children were spared from every violence. Indeed up to this 
period, and even later than this, the character of Ismayl, illus- 
trated by one or two traits of generosity, was stained by no act of 
unnecessary severity. The soldiers, indeed, according to the 
Turkish practice, cut off the ears of the slain; and M. Cail- 
liaud relates some brutalities committed by the Greeks (vol. ii. 
p- 63.) who attended the army, which passed unpunished; but 
customary or individual excesses do not affect the reputation of 
the Pasha. 

The conquest of Dar Sheygya disclosed to the first gaze of 
European eyes the temples and pyramids of Mount Berkel and 
Nousi; some very vague rumours of their existence had indeed 
already reached the civilized world, but there seemed little chance 
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of opening a path to them otherwise than by the sword. How 
fat we have profited by this discovery, will become: présetitly ah 
object of inquiry. In the mean time the Pasha remained’ en- 
camped on that spot for some weeks, which he employed in 
negociations with the fugitive Sheygya, who were still powerful, 
and with the Maleks of Berber and Shendi, On the @ist: of 
February, 1821, he resumed his-march, and following the-river 
for three days, turned. off to the east through the barren valley ‘of 
Argon, and after a, confused march of four days (or rather nights) 
ee came down to,the Nile, at about two days, joummey. above 


“In the twinkling of an eye the bank was covered with soldiers, all 
eager to quench their thirst in the river, or to plunge into it; the Arabs 
rushed into it with their clothes on. One might have fancied that! the 
army found in it a new existence; in fact it-would seem as if every 
thing which breathes or vegetates in these countries derives ‘its existence 
from the river; the Egyptian who wanders far from its creative waters 
seems to have lost the most essential of the vital parts by which his ex; 
istence is animated.” —vol. ii, p. 90. 


The artillery did not arrive until two or three days laters the 
army then advanced into the country of Berber, of whichi the 
prince had already tendered his submission: and the better to 
secure the fidelity of the inhabitants, the soldiers were directed.to 
make a pompous, but innocent, parade of the terrors of their fire- 
arms 


The Pasha remained at Berber for about two months; partly 
that he might not too rapidly precede his. boats, of which the 
greater number had been unable to pass the cataracts of the Sheygy4 
during the season of low water; partly that he might treat for the 
submission of the Malek of Shendi. For in his successive inva- 
sions of the several countries along the Nile, it was the policy of 
Ismayl ever to prevent the use of arms by negociation; and he did 
this generally with success, because the states were individually 
very feeble, and quite incapable of any cordial co-operation; and 
because he did not exact from the people any severe contribution, 
or offer any insult to the dignity of their Maleks. 

Malek Nimir at length followed the example of’ the chiefs of 
Berber and Dongola, but with more reluctance and a stronger 
sense of his humiliation. As this man was destined to, act)a 
bloody part in the conclusion of the tragedy, we shall quote M. 
Cailliaud’s descriptionof him, on occasion of a visit afterwards 
made to him at Sennaar. 

*[ had been apprized of his haughty and arrogant character; I 
found him sitting on a bed, reading the Koran; as there were no other 
seats in the apartment, I went and sat down close to him, several guards 
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of his suite stood around us. Nimir is a man of six feet high; his look 
is stern, and his disposition gloomy; he is thoughtful, full of pride and 
audacity, studious and devout.”—vol. ii. p. 300. 


However, he did not think this the moment to oppose the in- 
vader, but, yielding to circumstances, received him as a conqueror 
into his capital. ‘The Pasha entered Shendy on the 9th of May: 
a few days afterwards four of his soldiers were assassinated in a 
village near the camp, for which offence he took severe and 
instant vengeance, by the destruction of the village and the mur- 
der of eighty of the inhabitants. On the 15th, Malek Choup, 
one of the kings of the Sheygya, who commanded their exiled 
cavalry, having failed to excite -the rulers either of Berber or 
Shendy to opposition against Ismay], tendered his military service 
to the conqueror; the offer was accepted, and the brave Arab 
and his subjects were from that moment numbered among the 
most faithful and warlike of the Pasha’s army: they were after- 
wards employed on the most difficult occasions, and ever obeyed 
with the same fearlessness with which they had resisted as long 
as resistance held out any hope of success. 

On the same day the army left Shendy and advanced against 
Halfay, which separated that province from Sennaar. No oppo- 
sition was offered, and therefore the country, though provisions 
were not abundant, was not plundered. They reached the 
capital* on the 25th, and stayed there no longer than was neces- 
sary to obtain the promised tribute of camels and dourrha—the 
Malek presented it in person. 


“* His dress consisted of two fine muslin shirts, one white, the other 
blue; he wore on his feet leather sandals, similar to those of the ancient 
Egyptians ; his hair was also plaited like theirs, and slightly oiled; above 
the elbow he wore little leathern bags fastened round the arm, contuin- 
ing some kinds of amulets or mysterious papers, on which are written 
certain verses of the Koran; his fingers were ornamented with thick 
silver rings." —vol. ii. p. 193. 

On the 27th the troops again moved towards Sennaar, and on 
the same evening they encamped on the banks of the White River. 
Not one, perhaps, among the armed multitudes who rushed to 
the borders of this mysterious stream, approached it with any awe 
or contemplated it with any curiosity. It divided them from the 
kingdom of Sennaar ; it divided them from an enemy whom they 
had been taught to consider rich and unwarlike, and whom they 
were ardent to encounter ; and they proceeded eagerly to cross it, 
without wasting a single inquiry as to the countries which it had 


* Halfay is situated on the right bank, and the army had marched up on the left, 
probably because its greater poverty afforded the soldiers less opportunity of plunder. 
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traversed in its magnificence, or the regions which have so long 
concealed its infancy. 

“ For three days, the surface of the river to a considerable extent was 
covered with camels, horses, Turks and Arabs swimming across, some 
supported by leather-bottles filled with air, or mounted on pieces of tim- 
ber; others clinging to the horses’ tails or mounted on the camels; in this 
manner did the army pass, consisting, along with the servants, of 5,500 
men, and 3,000 camels or horses. It would be difficult to paint the 
tumult, confusion, noise, and cries of the men and animals; the echoing 
of the blows by which the poor animals were overwhelmed, in order to 
make them swim and advance; you would have imagined you saw a 
routed army, with the enemy close at its heels, and not troops rushing 
with confidence to victory. Unfortunately, this ardent zeal cost thirty 
men their lives, and one hundred and fifty camels or horses were 
drowned.”—vol. ii. p. 200. 

Civil dissensions and a disputed succession delivered Sennaar 
into the hands of the Pasha without the slightest effort at resist- 
ance. One of the competitors for the throne took to flight on his 
approach, and the other advanced-to welcome him as an ally, and 
acknowledge him as a master. He took possession of the capital 
on the 12th of June, with the same noisy pomp of triumph which 
had signalized his entry into Berber. Sennaar is situated at 
13° 36’ 51” of ‘north latitude, and 31° 24’ 34” longitude east of 
Paris, near the river on the right bank. It is about two miles in 
circumference, and contains a population of 9000 souls, of whom 
a third had retired before the arrival of the army. ‘The houses, 
built on the ruins of more ancient habitations, are themselves ra- 
pidly advancing to a state of ruin. 

** Some of them are round cabins covered with thatch; others with 
clay roofs have occasionally one story and a terrace, which are usually 
in a very ruinous state. ‘They are not built in any regular line. In 
short, this confused mass of habitations presents a complete picture of 
wretchedness.”—vol. ii. p. 258. 

Such was the place of which the coment formed one of the 
most plausible objects of the expedition! 

Soon after his arrival, the Pasha sent out two detachments into 
the interior of the country; the one to the east—the other to the 
west side of the river. ‘The former succeeded in bringing in cap- 
tive the fugitive pretender, and with him two persons who had lately 
assassinated a third king, or pretender, named A’dlan, whose 
children had placed themselves under the Pasha’s protection. 
He inflicted on the murderers the punishment of impalement—a 
refinement in torture unknown to the barbarians of the south, and 
the only fruits that had yet been presented to them of the superior 
civilization of the ‘Turks. ‘The details of their execution, (vol. ii. 
p- 241,) and the unbending resolution of the sufferers, excite in 
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us a horrible interest. In the Sennarians, who witnessed this 
spectacle, disgust and hatred were so deeply excited as to leave 
no space even for terror. 

The expedition to the westward was intended against the Ne- 
groes who inhabited the country towards the White River. Un- 
able to resist, they had still the means of escape, and, therefore, 
the Turkish officer (Hadji Hammed) thought proper to employ 
“ la ruse, ou si l’on veut” (as M. Cailliaud says with great sim- 
plicity) “ la trahison.” The reader shall discover for himself the 
distinction between a Turkish ruse and treachery. 


“‘ He sent flags of truce to these poor people to propose an agree- 

ment; he required them to pay a tribute of slaves and camels. They 
accepted these conditions: in consequence, Hadji Hammed ascended 
towards them with a party of his men, under pretence of receiving the 
stipulated tribute: but scarcely had he arrived at the top when he had 
the villages surrounded, and made prisoners all that were found in them.” 
—vol. ij. p. 251. 
Above a thousand Negroes were destroyed by this incursion, and 
about two thousand, chiefly women and children, were brought in 
as slaves, besides a large number of camels taken violently from the 
Nomad Arabs. It does not appear that the Pasha had the slightest 
pretext for this aggression—the sufferers had committed no act of 
hostility, and were probably subjects of the Malek of Sennaar, 
with whom he was in amity. . 

The climate of Sennaar amply avenged the injuries of its in- 
habitants. It was on the 4th of August that the Pasha and M. 
Cailliaud, conversing in a pleasant garden on the river side, “ a 
Yombre d’un berceau de citronniers,” praised the delicious tempe- 
rature and the moderation of the vertical sun. Ismayl was espe- 
cially delighted by the unexpected salubrity of the atmosphere. 
“ [I disait deja qu'il n’en croirait plus les voyageurs; que la 
rélation de Bruce qui lui avait été traduite, etait mensongére,” for 
that relation had led him to fear for the health of his army. In 
three weeks from that time a third of his army was suffering from 
epidemic diseases, and on the 25th of September, he counted 600 
dead and 2000 sick in a force of 3000* men, and the number was 
increasing every day. ‘‘ Le Pasha ne disait plus que le rapport de 
Bruce fat contraire a la vérité.” 

The Sennarians refused all assistance to the sufferers; they did 
not even affect to conceal the joy which this spectacle afforded them. 
“ An air of triumph and bravado shone on every countenance,” 
and an insurrection would probably have completed the destruc- 


* Quare 4000? M. Cailliaud himself tells us, that, soon after its arrival at Sennaar, 
a reinforcement from Cairo increased the army to 4000; and it had suffered no loss 
from that time till the beginning of the sickly season 
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tion of the invaders, if a reinforcement had not opportunely ar- 
rived from Egypt, (on the 22d of October,) under the command 
of Ibrahim, the eldest son of Mehemed—the same who has since 
— such unfortunate celebrity in Greece. 

n the beginning of December, the two princes took the field ; 
Ismayl at the head of 1500, and Ibrahim of 1200 men, (leaving 
1500 to garrison Sennaar,) and advanced up the left bank of the 
Blue River. After a few days march they separated, and the 
latter division directed its course more to the westward, while that 
of Ismayl followed more nearly the course of the river. Our tra- 
veller continued to attend his former protector, and we shall not 
desert his guidance. ‘Their route lay, for the most part, through 
uninhabited and pathless forests, where the traces of the elephant 
became more frequent, as those of man disappeared. On the 17th, 
they arrived at El Querebyn, a dependancy of Sennaar; and 
thence, proceeding southward, through forests even wilder 
and more extensive than those behind them, they reached the 
bordering mountains, inhabited by idolatrous Negroes. The 
Pasha waited for no provocation or pretext for attack ; and as his 
object was alike to employ his soldiers and to send down slaves to 
his father, he promised a dollar a head for every prisoner brought 
in. The Negroes defended themselves with courage, and some- 
times with success ; in an assault made on the 22d, the Turks 
lost 52 men in killed and wounded, and the prisoners they 
made consisted chiefly of old women, children, or cripples, 
whose worthlessness secured their restoration to liberty. The 
account of this affair, in which Ismayl had one of bis guard killed 
at his side by a lance, the only weapon of his enemies, will be 
very interesting to those who love to dwell on the details of war. 
The position of the Negroes behind trees and bushes, growing 
among the smooth masses of their granite rocks, over which, with 
naked feet, they bounded, or rather flew, “ like birds” (vol. ii. 
p- 60); their circular straw huts peeping out from among the 
crevices of their stony fastnesses ; the huge masses of wood and 
rock which they rolled down upon their invaders slowly climbing 
the eminences, to themselves so easy of access; the roar of mus- 
ketry and cannon, now heard among them for the first time ;— 
present a combination of circumstances, throwing, at least, some 
new varieties into the disgusting picture of battle. 

This “ chasse aux Négres” (as M. Cailliaud calls it) continued 
for some days, and was renewed at convenient intervals. On one 
such occasion (on the 25th) the trave'ler, as well as the Pasha, 
had a very narrow escape, of which we will not refuse his natural 
description to our readers : 

“‘ The Pasha had strongly recommended to me, for my own safety, 
11@ 
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always to keep close to him ; -this friendly attention on his part was very 
nearly costing me dear. After two hours’ march we had ascended 
about two-thirds of the mountain, which was the object of our expedi- 
tion ; we were winding our way along a very rough and rugged path, 
having on our right the edge of a precipice, and on our left the summit 
of the mountain rising eaaihesiele A portion of the troops was 
before us ; Ismayl was following them, having one of his slaves close 
behind him, bearing his carbine; I came immediately after, and so 
near to the slave, that my horse’s head actually touched his head; the 
Mamelukes marched behind me. The path was so narrow as not to 
allow more than one to march abreast ; all of a sudden a large piece of 
rock, of three feet in diameter, rolling @ /'tmproviste between Ismayl and 
me, hurled the slave who separated us down the precipice. No doubt 
the blow was aimed at the Pasha, the richness of whose dress made him 
a conspicuous object; but had I advanced another step, I should have 
been. the victim! Ismayl instantly turned round, and I could judge of 
his terror by the paleness of his countenance ; I must confess, however, 


that he might, without injustice, have made the same observation on 
me.” —vol, ii. p. 371. 


Upon the whole, these incursions, if they served to keep alive 
the spirit of the soldiers, certainly conduced very little either to 
the honour or profit of the prince—the number of captives was 
not large, and it was diminished by the brutality of their treat- 
ment ; of the survivors very few were recommended by youth or 
vigour—the greater part of the young men having either escaped 
or perished. However, some few of these were sent down the 
river to Cairo, where they were probably embodied in Mehemed 
Ali’s disciplined troops, and sent to exercise among the moun- 
tains of the Morea the same sort of “‘ chasse,” as that of which 
they themselves had so lately been the object, and to practise 
lessons of humanity similar to those which they had received 
from their conqueror. 

On the Ist of January, 1822, the Pasha, after a harassing march 
through a woody wilderness, arrived at Fazoql, the capital of the 
province of that name—the Malek of which advanced to meet 
him, and offer his submission. On the 12th, he again proceeded 
southward, and after some more destructive affairs with the Ne- 
groes, he crossed the river Toumet, (tributary to the Blue River,) 
at about 10° 50° 9" latitude; and on the 18th, M. Cailliaud dis- 
covered the first indications of gold. To this discovery were now 
attached the remaining hopes of Ismay]; the conquest of so many 
barren or half-desolate provinces had not satisfied his cupidity, 
and the myriads of slaves, of whom he had promised himself easy 
and profitable possession, had proved fierce and dangerous ene- 
mies ; but the gold mines of Quamamyl, recorded by early anti- 
quity, and exaggerated by distant rumour, still continued to flatter 
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his wishes and his credulity. He entered the province without 
delay, and eagerly commenced the important search. ‘The first 
attempt, directed by M. Cailliaud, and the second by the Pasha 
in person, were very nearly fruitless; but it was still hoped, that 
the country might contain spots more fruitful; and marauding 
parties were despatched to take some natives, who might serve as 
guides to the concealed stores of their land.. They were so for- 
tunate, as to capture a chief,’ who was conducted trembling be- 
fore the Pasha. After covering him with the unexpected honour, 
“ d’un guibeh ou doliman de serge rouge,” (of which the bril- 
liancy formed so ridiculous a contrast with his black skin as to 
excite the amusement even of his own wretched fellow captives,) 
the Pasha questioned him respecting the supposed treasures. 

“ This man, trembling all over, picked up a handful of gravel stones, 
about the size of beans, and showing them to the prince, told him, that 
after the rainy season, there were sometimes found bits of gold of that 
size in the hollows of the beds or borders of the rivulets; but that in 
general they procured this metal in powder by washing the sands in the 
little bowls which we had seen,” — 


He pointed out the most favourable places for such researches, 
and conducted the Pasha on the following day to one of them. 
The result was exactly such as he had led to expect—a few small 
grains of gold rewarded the labours of the day—* le Pacha était 
d’une humeur détestable, et le dépit se peignait sur son visage,” — 
and most happily the poor Negro chief took a very early oppor- 
tunity to escape from his red doliman, and the dangers of his 
splendid captivity. The search, however, was continued for 
some days longer, of which the most fortunate appears not to 
have produced more than twelve grains. And after repeated 
experiments, M. Cailliaud remained convinced, “ que les sables 
de cette region reputés les plus riches ne donnent au lavage, terme 
moyen, que quatre grains d’or par quintal.”—vol. ili. p. 18. 

After seventeen days passed among golden sands, the Pasha 
became convinced of their barrenness; and as he had thus fairly 
ascertained the certainty aud extent of his disappointment; as he 
had attained the utmost bounds which had ever been affixed to his 
expedition, and had exhausted his last and dearest hopes, the sol- 
diers eagerly expected the order to return. 


“The Sheygya* had prepared their mannikin in the shape of a man, 
supposed to represent one of themselves; for it is one of their esta- 
blished customs to inter an image of this kind in the place fixed as the 
boundary of their great expeditions.” 


On the 5th of February, the order was at length given—to 


* We have retained the orthography of Burckhardt. 
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continue their march to the south. The soldiers could not con- 
ceal their astonishment; they already considered it a supernatural 
effort by which they had reached their present position. The 
Sheygya placed their “ mannequin” on a camel, and readily 
escorted it on foot, (to the great amusement of the Osmanlis ;) 
the army continued to advance without exhibiting any disposition 
to mutiny ; and in two days, they arrived at Singue, the province 
adjacent to Quamaneyl. 

And here, indeed, the limits of progress were at length fixed by 
invincible necessity. ‘The Negro inhabitants of the surrounding 
mountains had become more daring from success, or more furious 
from their sufferings—the troops were harassed in their march, 
and insulted in their encampment—the Pasha’s own horses were 
carried off from under the mouths of his cannon, and a confede- 
racy, among various Negro tribes, for a simultaneous assault on 
the camp was proved to have been formed, though fortunately it 
did not take effect at the time fixed for it. The army was reduced 
to about 1200 men, and was greatly in want of ammunition, in 
which its only advantage consisted.* “ J’allai voir le Prince: il 
etait triste et soucieux ; des nouvelles affligeantes, qu’il venait de ré- 
cévoir du Sennaar, augmentaient ses inquiétudes sur l’embarras de 
sa position, dont il ne dissimulait pas au reste le danger.”—vol. iii. 
p- 49. But, though afflicted by periodical attacks of fever, Ismayl 
had lost nothing of that energy, which, through the whole cam- 
paign, had supported and animated him.}+ 


“He must certainly have been endowed with great courage, persever- 
ance, and even genius, to have, with a feeble army of 4000 men, ill-paid 
and ill-fed, traversed, in all directions, barbarous and wild countries, 
invaded in less than two years 450 leagues of territory, conquered twelve 
provinces and a kingdom, and maintained an unceasing struggle with 
a multitude of warlike tribes.”—vol. iii. p. 51. 


But he yielded at length to destiny, and gave, on the 11th of Fe- 
bruary, the long-expected orders for retreat. 

M. Cailliaud appears at different times to have indulged some 
visionary hopes, that the present expedition would throw light on 
the course, or even the fountains of the White River; and, doubt- 
less, it was in an agony of disappointment at the disappearance of 
this dream, that, before turning his face northward, he mounted 
an eminence, with his telescope in his hand, and sought to dis- 
cover the spot where his imagination had placed the source of the 


* Some boats charged with supplies and ammunition had been destroyed by the 
natives near Fazoql. 


Tt By the way, the only people who offered him the slightest resistance were the 
Sheygya and the Negroes. 
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White River,—(a spot distant, according to his own map, above 
800 miles.) 


“Vain efforts! . .. Ceasing, therefore, to contemplate this hori- 
zon, which presented nothing but a complete mass of vapour, I engraved 
the name of France in deep characters upon the rock, and transporting 
myself in imagination to that beloved country, | put up a prayer that I 
might be allowed to offer her the tribute of my labours ; a small tribute, 


certainly, but which had cost me great fatigue and sufferings.”—vol. iii. 
p- 51. 


The Sheygya were probably employing the same moment in the 
customary interment of their “ mannequin ;” and these important 
ceremonies duly performed, the army joyously commenced its re- 
turn homewards. 

The men were inspired with new energy ; the very beasts seemed 
sensible of the change in the direction of march, and their step 
became more rapid and firm. Joy was painted on every coun- 
tenance ; the Bedoiiins and the Arnaéuts expressed their own by 
songs; past sufferings were already banished from recollection, 
and every thought and every vow was directed towards home. 

The traveller soon afterwards took his final leave of the Pasha, 
who had latterly treated him with great consideration, and descended 
to Sennaar by water. Ismayl encountered no impediments in 
his return to that place, which was hastened by a disappointment 
in not finding his brother’s division at Fazoql; with which rein- 
forcement he had still meditated a new expedition to the south- 
westward. Ibrahim himself having been overtaken some time be- 
fore by sickness and its attendant circumstances of anxiety and 
despondency, had abruptly quitted the army and returned direct 
to Egypt; happier, in undishonoured obscurity, had he fallen 
among the deserts of the White River, by the lance of some’naked 
savage, than to have lived to wreak his sullen and sanguinary 
humour upon the unresisting children of Greece, to have torn 
away some of the remaining branches of her beauty and vitality, 
and left in the flowery vallies of the Morea so deep an impress 
of his horses’ feet, that an age of peace and independence will 
scarcely restore their verdure. 

From Sennaar, the “ brave Ismayl,” not many months after- 
wards, descended to Shendi to. repress some insurrection or levy 
some contribution, and thence he designed to return to Egypt. 
At Shendi he had the imprudence to retire to some distance from 
his camp, to celebrate, (as it is said,) by a nocturnal banquet, 
the conclusion of his laborious campaign. A very few attend- 
ants were with him. Malek Nimir (the name means tiger) 
had long watched for the opportunity of vengeance which was 
now presented, and not rejected by him. He set fire to the 
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house where the Pasha feasted or reposed, and to the shrubs or 
the dourrha which surrounded it; the young conqueror perished 
in the flames. The soldiers from the camp arrived too late for 
succour, and found only the mutilated remains of their prince: 
these were transported to Cairo and there buried. 

All his party were taken or massacred; the Greek, his Proto- 
medico, was-~at first spared, that he might be delivered to more 
deliberate torture. 

“« First, all his teeth were extracted from him, one by one, and distri- 
buted among the principal persons of the country, who had them care- 
fully sewed up in little leather bags, in order to wear them as amulets ; 
for in the opinion of these superstitious people, the possessor of a physi- 
cian’s tooth is safe from the attacks of any disease. After this cruel ope- 
ration, he was put todeath.* Malek Nimir took to flight with his ac- 
complices, and retreated into Darfour.”—vol. iii. p. 337. 

We have observed that the first object of this expedition, which 
we have followed with no small degree of interest, was the con- 
quest of Sennaar, and the numerous provinces comprehended be- 
tween that kingdom and the Egyptian frontiers, and that the scheme 
extended to the occupation of the slave-countries above Sennaar, 
and the gold mines supposed to exist there. We have seen that 
the latter enterprize had no permanent result, and little even of 
temporary profit; but we have also perceived with astonishment 
the rapid success of the former. ‘This makes us curious to in- 
quire into the actual extent and nature of the country so hastily 
subjected by a force so very insignificant, and into the number 
and resources of the various inhabitants, who yielded their inde- 
pendence to the terrors of 4,000 muskets. 

The extent of the conquered country along the river side from 
the Second Cataract to the southern limits of Sennaar (for we 
shall not include the countries above it, so imperfectly subjected 
and hastily evacuated) cannot be reckoned at less than 1200 miles. 
Of these the first 500 may comprehend the provinces of Sukkoot, - 
Mahass, Déngola and Dar-Sheygya; the next 400 will embrace 
Berber, Shendi, and Halfay as far as the confluence of the two 
rivers; and the remaining 300 the length of the kingdom of 
Sennaar. It is a much more difficult matter to approach to an 
accurate estimate of the width of these provinces. Mr. Cailliaud 
however, has given some foundation to rest upon, when he fixes that 
of Sennaar at about seventy English miles; and perhaps we are 
safe in affixing the same width to the habitable parts of the three 
adjacent countries; for if that of Halfay, especially on the 
western bank, in many places falls far short of this average, it is 


*T] have mentioned various traits of the atrocious conduct of this person, which 
tend to diminish the regret for his fate.” 
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highly probable that both Berber and Shendi, which were the 
heart of ancient Meroé, may much exceed it; and certainly in 
population these two provinces have suffered much less than 
Halfay from the destructive incursions of the Sheygya, and less 
than Sennaar from civil dissensions. To the width of the coun- 
tries below Berber we must affix a much smaller average; for in 
many parts, as at the cataracts immediately above Dar Sheygya, 
and those extending for nearly 100 miles to the south and west 
of Halfay, the habitable land (to which our inquiries are of 
course confined) is of very narrow extent; and the Nile may be 
said in those tracts to be so fully employed in continuing its own 
existence, as to be little disposed to fertilize the desert which im- 
pedes and endangers it. Besides which, the rains which fall 
abundantly to the south through this long tract, either fall not at all 
here, or scantily and capriciously. The Sheygya, though a warlike, 
are not a numerous race; their cultivable land on the borders of 
the river cannot average above three or four miles in width, and 
we have no reason to believe the fertility of their deserts. In 
parts of Déngola, but in parts only, there is a broader extent of 
rich soil and luxuriant vegetation ; but the ravages of the Sheygya 
have left few hands for its cultivation. In endeavouring then 
to form some estimate of the population of the conquered pro- 
vinces, we shall follow M. Cailliaud in computing that of Sennaar 
at 600,000 souls; the countries between Sennaar and Dar Shey- 
gya may contain somewhat more; and thence down to the second 
cataract we may content ourselves with reckoning half that num- 
ber; and thus the whole will not much exceed a million and a 
half. In this calculation we include, of course, those Arabs who 
are occasionally associated in the villages with the indigenous 
natives, and such of the Nomads, whether engaged in pasturage 
or commerce, as confine their wandering habitations to the ad- 
jacent deserts. 

But the capabilities of the more southern of these provinces, 
those especially which lie above the confluence of the Nile and 
the Astaboras, do not discredit their ancient glory. 

“« Watered by the surrounding rivers, fertilized, especially towards the 
south, by the periodical rains which bring back vegetation, even amid 
the sands of the desert, this country must yield a rich return to the 
labours of the intelligent and active cultivator. 


This was written among the ruins of Meroé; still higher. up 
the river the traveller was more than once reminded of the scenery 
of Europe; at one time the banks of the Loire, at another the 
lake of Como, were recalled to his recollection. The animal 
productions increased in variety and sometimes in beauty; os- 
triches and wild asses inhabit the deserts of Berber; in Halfay, 
below the confluence of the rivers, are found the traces of the 
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giraffe; presently the track of the elephant and the signs of his 
might were observed in forests imhabited by birds of brighter 
plumage and of shriller cry. The black and white ibises of an- 
cient Egypt were discovered somewhat higher. The hippopo- 
tamus is found to increase, as the crocodile diminishes, in abun- 
dance, and the lion and the rhinoceros are numbered among the 
natives of Sennaar. Farther south, the spacious forests, with 
their green apes and pendulous birds’ nests, confound all our 
usual notions of African scenery. Almost everywhere we find 
proofs of the careless luxuriance of nature, everywhere con- 
trasted with the wretchedness and debasement of man. 

The religion of the conquered provinces is exclusively Maho- 
metan; varying, indeed, in zeal and purity, from Sennaar, where 
one mosque is found sufficient for the devotion of the whole popu- 
lation, to Dar Sheygya, whose Arabian orthodoxy despises the 
spurious Mahometanism of the Turk. As to the regions to the 
south and south-west of Sennaar, it would seem that the black 
inhabitants are divided between paganism and uncircumcised 
islamism. ‘Those who follow the latter persuasion are doubtless 
to be ranked among the least honoured of the servants of Ma- 
homet; of the pagans the greater portion offer their vows rather to 
the temperate brightness of the moon, than to the burning god of 
day; and it is probable that the mysterious mutability of the 
former increases the superstitious reverence of her worshippers. 
But it would seem (from such information as M. Cailliaud was 
enabled to collect) that on the banks of the White River, both 
the Prophet and the moon are equally disregarded, and that the 
stars alone are objects of adoration. One thing appears certain; 
that predestination is a main principle of action among all these 
savages, whether Mahometan or Pagan; some instances of its 
activity are given us by M. Cailliaud. And another fact is no 
less certain and far more deplorable, that if we except the people 
dwelling around the sources of the Blue River, there is no nation 
or tribe that drinks of the Nile or any of its tributary streams, or 
wanders over its wild deserts, which has any knowledge of Chris- 
tianity.* The Christian traveller who throws on these vast 
regions any regard of serious observation is most painfully re- 
minded of this truth, when he beholds the many fragments and 
memorials of his religion which are scattered under his feet. 
These remains are most abundant in the lower provinces,} from 
Dar Sheygya to Wady Halfa; they are everywhere found, 


* Of course the Copts, who are confined to Egypt, and are thinly scattered even 
there, are excepted. 


+ In the higher countries, M. Cailliaud found two or three Christian inscriptions 
in the ruins of Meroé. He remarks that some of the calabashes used by the idolaters 
above Sennaar were impressed with the figure of the cross. There is a Christian ruin 
very near the confluence of the White and Blue rivers. 
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at no very considerable intervals, along the river side. They 
consist chiefly of ruined churches of rude architecture, of which 
the interior is generally adorned by pictures of the Virgin or St. 
George, according to the Greek fashion. The space adjacent 
to these is usually covered by a multitude of tombstones which 
seem to attest the superior populousness of former days. In 
fact, the whole face of this country bears deep and lasting marks 
of the infliction of some mighty calamity, whose fruits are desola- 
tion and misery. In Dar Sheygya some small granite columns 
are found, with the cross sculptured on the capital; and in Old 
Déngola, the only building not absolutely wretched, was once a 
Christian convent and is now a Mahometan mosque. But the 
spot where these interesting vestiges of our faith are most nume- 
rous and most perfect, is the long tract of rocky islands, which 
forms a succession of cataracts from Wady Halfa almost as: high 
as Soleb. It is probable that Christianity, when it had been 
driven by the arms of the Arabs from the plains of Shendi and 
Déngola, took refuge in these savage fastnesses, and lingered and 
fought behind their granite battlements, beaten by the rushing 
waters. Indeed their inhabitants are related still to retain some- 
what of a fierce and intractable character. 

From noticing the rude memorials of Christianity, we proceed 
up the stream of time to visit the monstrous monuments of the 
superstition of antiquity. As both of these have their peculiar 
interest with the traveller, so both receive their peculiar respect 
from the native. The former are held holy, as the feeble notices 
of a religion which lives and flourishes, and which is one day des- 
tined, if there be any truth in ancient prophecy, to reign over the 
kingdoms of the east. ‘The latter are regarded as the relics of a 
gigantic race, whose name and whose religion have long passed 
away from among men, and will. never be restored; yet are they 
not approached without awe, and a species of superstition. 

From Wady Halfa, as high as the province of Halfay, these 
monuments are occasionally found on the river side, or in the 
neighbouring desert. The most southerly yet discovered is that 
of Soubah, situated on the right bank of the Blue River, before 
its junction with the Bahr-el-Abiad, at about 15° 10’ of lat. A 
broken sphinx in the midst of ruinous mounds of brick, is all that 
remains of what M. Cailliaud very fairly supposes to have been 
the city of Saba. Whatever buildings may once have adorned 
the kingdom of Sennaar have now utterly disappeared, which is 
no doubt correctly attributed to the scarcity of sand and limestone, 
as well as to the periodical rains prevailing in that country. 

Between Wady Halfa and Soubah, (a distance along the river 
of about 900 miles,) as many as fourteen or fifteen spots might be 
pointed out, which are marked by the remaius of antiquity. To 
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three of these, possessing superior claims on our attention, we shall 
chiefly confine ourselves, taking them in the order of their disco- 
very from north to south. We mean those of Mount Berkel, of 
Assour, and of Naga and El Megaourat. We mean no dis- 
paragement to the other remains, or to undervalue the labours 
which have been bestowed on their description and delineation ; 
and least of all do we intend any insult to the Temple of Soleb, 
which we suspect to be the most graceful and picturesque monu- 
ment yet discovered above the second cataract; but the extent and 
position of the three which we have selected demand somewhat 
closer investigation. 

1. The ruins of Mount Berkel are situated in Dar Sheygy4, 
near a village called Merawe, at about 18° 31’ of north lat. 
‘They occupy very considerable space on both banks of the river. 
On the right, between the mountain and the river, close to the 
former, are found the remains of seven or eight stone buildings, 
at least six of which were temples. Some of these are in a state 
of entire decay and decomposition, others have been crushed by 
the fall of fragments of rock from the mountain’s side. The 
most perfect is the T'yphonium, a temple of about 100 feet in 
length, partly built and partly excavated in the rock, 


«In the multitude of hieroglyphical legends which accompany all the 
figures of this monument, we recognise everywhere, close to that of the 
king, two hieroglyphical rings (or cartouches), which, according to M. 
Champollion’s important discovery, inform us that this monarch is Tara- 
cus, the first of the Ethiopian dynasty who invaded Egypt, and formed 
the twenty-fifth dynasty of the chronological canon of Manetho, in the 
eighth century before the Christian era. The style of the figures and 
ornaments of this temple, is the pure style of the monuments of Egypt 
and Lower Nubia." —vol. iii. p. 215. 


The most extensive remains are those of a temple, probably of 
less ancient date than the Typhonium, of which the length is not 
less than 450 English feet. This magnificent edifice has con- 
tained more than eighty-four columns, besides sphinxes and granite 
altars covered with sculptures, and was numbered, we doubt not, 
among the most splendid ornaments of Ethiopia. No traces of 
that splendour at present exist, and the labours of the traveller, 
exploring the bases of the columns and the vestiges of the walls 
amid heaps of dust and rubbish, are unrewarded by any object 
of admiration. 

A little farther from the river, on the edge of the desert, are 
the remains of thirteen pyramids; they are small, and for the most 
part, in very good preservation; the largest is not more than 80 
feet in base; several do not exceed half that size; some are of still 
smaller dimensions. ‘They appear to be of very different ages; 
the most ancient have no sanctuary or consequent hieroglyphical 
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inscriptions; there are others of which the sanctuaries have 
vaulted roofs,* and these are decidedly the most modern; the 
rest belong to an intermediate age. 

On the left bank, a few miles higher than Mount Berkel, stands 
another body of pyramids of greater magnitude and antiquity. 
There are fifteen of considerable magnitude, varying from 25 to 
30 yards in base; one only much exceeds the dimensions of the 
rest, being about 50 yards in base. This last presents the singu- 
lar appearance of a small interior pyramid of a different age, 
stone, and architecture,+ enclosed by a thick pyramidal case, which 
has now greatly fallen away and betrayed its secret. ‘These build- 
ings are formed of a coarse pudding-stone, whose friability has 
greatly accelerated their general dilapidation. 

M. Cailliaud is, no doubt, perfectly correct in supposing these 
ruins to be the remains of Napata, which was originally the 
second city, and latterly the capital, of Ethiopia. We are only 
surprised that he should have found any difficulty in coming to 
this conclusion, or made any boast of it as a discovery of his own, 
because our English travellers who visited this spot before him, 
and whose plans and descriptions agree in every material point 
with his own, formed and published the same opinion about four 
years before the appearance of his work.—( Waddington’s Travels 
in Ethiopia, p. 186.) 

The locality # Mount Berkel is favourable to the position of 
a great city, not from the fertility of the surrounding country, 
which is not remarkable, but from the extraordinary bend in the 
river, which takes place between 18° and 19° 20’ of latitude, and 
brings the inhabitants of that portion of its banks into easy and 
near communication with those who dwell above them to the 
eastward, or below them to the west. Thus the same interme- 
diate positiont which furnishes the Sheygya with facilities of de- 
predation, formerly gave commercial advantages to the peaceful 


-* “ Several temples of the Oasis of Thebes have also vaulted roofs, although these 
monuments bear hieroglyphical sculptures.” (vol. iii. p. 210.) 
+ “ This interior building seems to form about two-thirds of the whole structure ; it 


is of neat workmanship, and composed of a hard light-coloured sandstane.”——Wad- 
dington's Visit to Ethiopia. 


¢ This will be made more 
intelligible by a delineation 
of that part of the river. 
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merchants of Napata; for Shendi on the one hand, and Déngola 
on the other, are respectively distant not more than sixty and 
twenty-five hours across the desert from Merawe. This circum- 
stance will sufficiently account for the existence of an important 
city upon or near the place, where we have discovered the ruins 
of Napata; the magnificent rock of Berkel may have decided the 
exact spot for its erection. 

2. From the ruins of Mount Berkel we ascend to the Tarabyls 
of Assour, and our interest increases as we proceed; for the situ- 
ation of Assour, near the right bank of the Nile, about sixty miles 
above its junction with the Astaboras, very nearly agrees with the 
supposed latitude as well as peninsular position of Meroé. The 
vast extent of ruins there discovered, establishes the identity of the 
true place beyond any dispute. In comparing these remains with 
those of Napata, we first observe, that the space occupied by them 
is far more considerable ; that they are in general more dilapidated, 
and that the vast mounds of rubbish everywhere heaped up must 
have been formed by the ruins of private as well as public build- 
ings. The latter consist, as at Napata, of temples and pyramids. 
Of the temples there is not one whose remains can be traced with 
any certainty; of that which appears to have been the largest, the 
front wall was about twenty-five feet in thickness; an avenue of 
lions, in sandstone, stood before the portal, and a wall appears to 
have surrounded it at some little distance. ‘The pyramids stand 
as usual on the borders of the desert. Of the first and smaller 
group there are still twenty, of which M. Cailliaud was enabled to 
measure the base and inclination. 

“‘ Around these monuments I discovered the traces of seventy-five other 
buildings, which were no doubt so many small pyramids, designed for 
covering mummy pits.”—vol. ii. p. 151. 

The largest of these is not more than thirty-four feet in base 
and about fifty-nine in height; some of them scarcely exceed a 
third of these dimensions. 

“ The front stones are only from. thirty to forty centimétres in 
height ; only some layers of freestone compose the four walls of the 
pyramid; the interior is a mere mass of rugged stones, confusedly 
heaped together, and cemented with clay.”—vol. ii. p. 152. 

The larger group is situated farther to the eastward, on two 
adjoining eminences; of the southernmost of these there are nine 
only capable of measurement, which vary from forty-three to 
twenty-one feet in base. There are vestiges of thirty-eight others, 
of which the very materials have nearly disappeared. ‘Those to 
the north are in a more elevated situation, and therefore less in 
danger from the invasion of the sands, or the “ sejour des pluies;” 
they are consequently in very good preservation, and M. Cailliaud 
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was enabled to take the measurement of twenty-two of them; the 
largest seems to be about sixty feet in base; many are extremely 
small. Most of the pyramids appear to have had little sanctuaries 
attached to them, and in one of them M. Cailliaud found the 
roof vaulted, as we have already noticed in those of Mount Berkel. 

“ T examined very attentively if this vault was not the work of some 
subsequent restorations; but a border of serpents, serving as a frame to 
Egyptian sculptures, and evidently of the same date with them—a border 
which extended above the spring of the arch; finally, the uniformly 
ancient state of the materials,—convinced me that all the parts of this 
building had been constructed simultaneously.” 


Our own opinion certainly leads us to consider these as the 
oldest recorded specimens of the arch, and to attribute the honour 
of that invention to the Ethiopians; we admit some difficulty in 
reconciling such progress in architecture with the rude workman- 
ship visible in other parts even of the same monuments; but this 
is not removed by supposing them to belong to a more modern 
age; indeed such confusion rather indicates the carelessness. of 
high antiquity, than the minute and elaborate diligence of later 
days. ‘The only plausible ground on which the ruins of Berkel 
have ever claimed to be those of Meroé,* is the circumstance of 
their vicinity to a village called Merawe. But this is entirely 
removed by the fact mentioned by M. Cailliaud, that a place not 
far from Assour, covered with remains of ancient buildings, is 
called El Meraouy. We may add, that in the desert between 
Berkel and Assour, there is a rock called Hadjar Meroueh ; there 
is a village Merreh in Halfay, and in Egypt itself a Maraou; the 
sound is common to almost every province of the Nile; and cer- 
tainly Merawe can prove nothing in favour of Berkel which 
Meraouy does not equally prove for Assour; all our other data 
are in favour of the latter. 

M. Cailliaud is the first traveller who has explained and de- 
scribed the ruins of Meroé, and we give him the more credit, be- 
cause the excursion from the camp which enabled him to do so, was 
attended with some personal risk; but it seems probable, that a part 
of them had already been traversed both by Bruce (vol. iv. p. 538) 
and Burckhardt (p. 275), describing a place opposite to Gourgos,+ 
near the Mountain Gibbainy, a little below Shendi. Bruce says, 


* See the Review of Waddington and Hanbury’s Travels in No. LXXXI of the 
Edinburgh Review. The candid author of that article has, we doubt not, already 
changed his opinion, 

+ M. Cailliaud passed the isle of Kourkos, and the ruins in question on his return; 
no doubt they were the suburbs of Meroé. A few miles lower down he passed through 
those of El-Marouk, which are only a quarter of a Jeague to the south of Assour, and 
thence the temples or tarAbyls were visible. But certainly these were not seen either 
by Bruce or Burckhardt. 
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“ We saw here heaps of broken pedestals, like those of Axum, all 

lainly designed for the statues of the dog-star, and some pieces of obelisk 
ikewise with hieroglyphics, almost totally obliterated. The Arabs told 
us these ruins were very extensive, and that many pieces of statues, both 
of men and animals, had been dug up there . . . it is impossible to avoid 
risking a guess that this is the ancient city of Meroe, whose latitude 
should be 16° 26°.” 


Nearly at the same place, Burckhardt noticed some mounds of 
rubbish and red burnt bricks, and some foundations of buildings 
constructed of hewn stones; but, unfortunately, he was prevented 
from extending his observations. 

Thus it is rather curious to find M. Cailliaud triumphantly 
expressing his surprise, that neither Bruce nor Burckhardt have 
given any indications of these ruins (vol. iii, p.101). However, 
the honour of making them distinctly known to our curiosity, and 
useful to our researches, is entirely his own, and he has deserved 
by his exertions the good fortune which enabled him to do so. 

3. Ata place called Naga, a little above Shendi, on the river 
side, are the remains of a Typhonium and other ruins; and at 
about twenty-five miles from that place, nearly S. by E., at some 
distance from the Nile, is another spot of the same name, covered 
by more remarkable monuments. 


“ The first object which attracted my attention was a temple entirely 
covered with Egyptian sculptures, with its pylonum and a portico of 
Greco-Roman architecture, mingled with Egyptian ornaments. Farther 
on were the ruins of another great temple, adorned with sculptures of 
finished workmanship, and preceded by avenues of sphinxes; those of 
a fourth (?) smaller monumert; the traces of several other buildings 


levelled to the ground, and at some distance those of a public pool.”— 
vol. iii, p. 125. 


The small temple is the best preserved, and is covered with 
historical sculptures; on the principal fagade of the pylénum is 
the colossal figure of the triumphant monarch, holding by the hair 
thirty-three captives, on their knees, in the attitude of supplica- 
tion; on its left side is a similar representation, except that the 
principal personage here is a female. ‘This peculiarity is a fresh 
proof that women had privileges in Ethiopia which they enjoyed 
not in Egypt or Lower Nubia, where the principal’ actors im all 
sculptural representations are men. Some of the figures are ex- 
ecuted in a rude and heavy style, and the ‘“ embonpoint des per- 
sonnages” exhibits a people differing exceedingly in physeque 
from the Egyptians, however resembling them in taste and reli- 
gion. (iil. 131.) So says M. Cailliaud. Our own consideration 
of this subject rather leads us to conclude, that the difference in 
question arises only from the greater refinement which the Egyp- 
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tians introduced into the art which they had received from the 

south. The simpler Ethiopian was contented to represent the’ 
human form such, or nearly such, as it usually existed. The 

more polished sculptor of Thebes and Memphis invented his 

beau idéal, established it as an universal model, and presented the 

figures formed upon it to the admiration of his own country, and 

to the astonishment or ridicule of every other. 

M. Cailliaud discovered the traces of at least seven monuments, 
and he observed that the temples here, like the tarabyls of 
Assour, faced the east, a fact which he considers connected with 
the worship of the sun. Other ruins, even more extensive than 
these, are reported to exist, at the distance of two days’ journey in 
the interior, and doubtless they adorned the ancient commercial 
road, which led from the Nile to Axum, or to Port Adulis on the 
Red Sea; but this country was now occupied by a tribe of Arabs 
in open rebellion against the Turks, and it was therefore inacces- 
sible to M. Cailliaud.* 

About twelve miles nearly north vf Naga, are the ruins of 
El-Megaourat—for the description of these we must refer to M, ° 
Cailliaud’s-detailed account, as well as his plans and drawings ; 
within our narrow limits we should fail in any attempt to render 
ourselves intelligible. Suffice it to say, that, though the remains 
of some small temples are distinguishable, the form of the prin- 
cipal buildings proves a different object in the construction ; and 
M. Cailliaud may possibly be correct, when he supposes this 
place to have been the College or University of Ethiopia; and in 
as far as the government, as well as the education, of the people 
was, in fact, vested in the priesthood, it may have been the holy 
capital, or Hieropolis of the empire. ‘The whole circumference, 
however, does not exceed 800 yards, nor the length of the central 
edifice 45 feet; there are some sculptures on the columns, but 
none on either of the walls; some fragments of statues are found 
among the ruins. We should add, that, while some of the monu- 
ments bear marks of high antiquity, others are distinguished by 
the Greco-Egyptian style of sculpture, and are evidently the pro- 
ductions of a much later age. There are no tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood, nor any remains of private habitations. The stones 
composing the buildings are of exceedingly small dimensions, 
seldom exceeding a foot in length, or half that height. 

“ According to the tradition of the country the name of El] Me¢aourat 
was that of the ancient fakirs who inhabited these vast edifices; this 
tradition would be a farther confirmation of the opinion that this place 
was consecrated to education.”’—vol. iii. p. 158. 


* M. Cailliaud reasonably supposes that they may be the ruins of Mandeyr, the 
ancient capital of the pastoral Arabs. 
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The ruins of Ethiopia have not been productive of inscriptions ; : 
those of Mount Berkel have furnished only two, in the Ethiopic 
character; the names of some Greek bishops were found sculp- 
tured at Assour, and nothing, we believe, of more importance ; and 
the discoveries of that description made at El Megaourat were 
confined to two in Greek, (p. 150,) and one in Latin; all of them 
are extremely short, and on that account only we shall present the 
last to our readers :— 


“ VICINA. [POST (or rer) ] MVLTOS AN 
NOS. FELICITER. VENIT 

EX. VRBE. MENSE. ATHYR 
DIE. XV. ANNI .;...” 


Any attempt to ascertain the precise age of these various mo- 
numents of ancient days would lead us intoa long, and, probably, 
fruitless disquisition ; but we cannot err in assigning them to two 
very different and distant epochs in the history of Ethiopia. 
Nor do we hesitate to express our opinion, that the most ancient 
are anterior to the similar, but more elaborate, edifices of 
Egypt. ‘The greater rudeness and dilapidation of what little re- 
mains to us—the unaffected (shall we say natural) gracefulness of 
many of the sculptured figures, and the superior reverence every 
where paid to Ammon and to Typhon, the good and evil genii of 
the Shepherds of the Desart, give strong indications of higher 
antiquity; and, at least, oblige us to believe, that Ethiopia, 
whether she were the model of Egypt or not, was assuredly not 
her imitator. ‘The little information which we possess respecting 
the ancient history of the two countries, certainly leads us to the 
same conclusion. 

The course of the Nile from Fazoql on the Blue River down 
to the Second Cataract, is delineated by M. Cailliaud with dili- 
gence, and probably with fidelity. ‘The observations were made 
by M. Letorzec, M. Cailliaud’s fellow-traveller. This gentle- 
man, whom M. Cailliaud does not represent either as a natu- 
ralist or an antiquarian, sometimes employed his spare time in 
exercising the most pleasing offices of humanity. 


** Having much less to occupy his attention than I had, he employed 
his leisure hours in attending to the sick, and he was fortunate enough 
to cure two young women in our neighbourhood of a fever. This cure 
made so much noise, that in a short time all the sick for miles round 
came to implore our aid. ‘The women here are in general remarkable 
for their fine forms ; the two especially, whom M. Letorzec restored to 
health, were gifted with countenances so sweet, graceful and regu- 
larly beautiful, that had it not been for their tawny complexion, they 
might have appeared without disadvantage by the side of our prettiest 
Europeans.” —vol. iii. 
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The scene of M. Letorzec’s gallant humanity was no other than 
the very ruins of Meroé; and we have, therefore, the more 
pleasure in quoting this passage, because it gives us the means of 
refuting the ancient calumny respecting the deformity of the ladies 
of that capital. 

Respecting the White River, the true mysterious. Nile, we still 
know little more than the most ignorant of our forefathers. The 
division, at first commanded by Ibrahim Pasha, continued, after the 
desertion of their prince at El Querebyn, to traverse the desart to 
the south-west, until they arrived at the mountains of Draka, 
whence they beheld its ample stream rolling towards the north; 
but they did not pursue its course in either direction, and we have 
still no other information respecting it than unsatisfactory report. 
All that is delivered to us, with any certainty, is, that, contrary to 
the account of Bruce, (vol. iii. p. 96,) its waters rise and fall at 
the same period with those of the Blue River; and that, at their 
confluence, in 15° 37’ 10” of north latitude, the width of the 
former (at the end of May) is from 500 to 600 paces. 


“I could successively observe the current of the White River, and 
that of the Blue River; the latter is much less rapid, and narrower by 
one-third than the former. I had some water drawn from each, and 
on comparing them I found that the water of the White River is a little 
milky, a fact of which some time after I satisfied myself completely. 
The Blue River, in the southern regions, generally runs over a rocky 
bottom, and it derives its name from its clearness; the waters of the 
White River, on the contrary, probably roll along a bed of clay.”*— 
vol. ii. p. 202. 

One of the latest victims offered up to the Spirit of African 
discovery was our countryman, Captain Gordon. His object 
was to penetrate to the very fountains of the White River. For 
an enterprize so nearly hopeless, he deemed that his only chance 
of success was to travel as an Arab. ‘To fit himself for this cha- 
racter, he immediately adopted the dress, food, and habits of that 
hardy people ; he offered himself to every description of privation 
and fatigue; he avoided not the burning sun, and plunged imto 
the river in every temperature. His vigorous constitution ap- 
peared to favour his first efforts; but ere he arrived at Sennaar, 
possibly even before he had beheld the fulness of that stream 
whose source he destined to disclose, he fell sick and died! But 
this lamentable example was not wanted to prove to us the ineffi- 
cacy of individual exertion to attain this object, and such objects 
as this. If, however, the Egyptians shall be enabled to retain 


* “T had preserved some of the water of each of these rivers in order to subject them 


to analysis; but I lost them along with other vases containing reptiles, which were 
broken by the fall of my camels.” 


KK@ 
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the kingdom of Sennaar for many years longer, and to establish’ 
there as firm a government as Mehemed Ali has established in 
some of his nearer conquests, there are still hopes that progress: 
may be made towards the solution of this grand geographical 
problem, even in our generation. 

The numerous drawings and plans which accompany M. Cail- 
liaud’s work are well executed, and generally well designed; and 
we need not say are frequently necessary to the perfect under- 
standing of the remains of antiquity. His map of the Nile is 
much more distinct and accurate than any that we possess, and 
ought to be in the hands of every African geographer. 

To M. Cailliaud we desire to express our gratitude for much 
information diligently collected, and for the most part unaffectedly 
delivered; and to assure him, that—in return for his many anxious 
days and sleepless nights, and the fatigue, risk and suffering which 
he has encountered in his generous efforts to extend the bounda- 
ries of knowledge—his labours are not unappreciated by his con- 
temporaries, and will not escape the notice of posterity. 


Arr. III.—1. Obras escogidas de Miguel de Cervantes. Nueva 
Edicion clasica, arreglada, corregida é ilustrada con notas his- 
téricas, gramaticales, y criticas. Por D. Agustin Garcia de 


Arrieta. Tom. 1—V1. D. Quijote de la Mancha. Tom. 
VII. VIII. IX. Novelas Ejemplares. Tom. X. Teatro. 
10 tom. 24mo. Paris. 1826. 

2. El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote de la Mancha. Com- 
puesto por Miguel de-Cervantes Saavedra. Edicion en minia- 
tura, enteramente conforme a la ultima corregida y publicada 
por la Real Academia Espanola. 24mo. Paris. Julio Didot. 
1827. 

3. La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, y de sus fortunas y adversi- 
dades. Por D. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. 24mo. Paris. 
1827, 

4. Observations Critiques sur le Roman de Gil Blas de Saniillane. 
Par J. A. Llorente, Auteur de Il’ Histoire Critique de l’ Inquisi- 
tion. 8vo. Paris. 1822. 


Tue literature of Spain, rich and varied as it has always been 
considered, is more peculiarly so in works addressed to. the ima- 
gination. These embrace almost every branch of fictitious com- 
position, and are characteristically replete with incident and sur- 
prize. From the period of the revival of learning down to the 
close of the sixteenth century, the romantic, the lyric and the dra- 
matic writers of Castile pursued a long and brilliant career. 
Times and tastes undoubtedly have changed, and their reputation 
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has declined from its meridian splendor, during the golden epoch 
of their country’s literary ascendancy and military renown. Still 
the extraordinary fertility, no less than the inexhaustible fund of 
entertainment, conspicuous in the old Spanish romancers and 
comic writers, must strike impartial observers with wonder, if not 
with admiration of their talents. 

It is not here our intention to enter into any discussion of the 
relative merits of Spanish writers in general. In a single article 
it will be enough if we succeed in giving a sketch of the novelists— 
a class as numerous as it is diversified; and to them we shall at 
present confine our remarks. ‘Their national genius early dis- 
played itself in productions of uncommon spirit ‘and brilliancy. 
Nor was it long before foreign writers, struck with their origi- 
nality, began to borrow from them those aids which enabled them 
to set their own compositions in the most advantageous point of 
view. Like other artists, they doubtless conceived they had a 
right to improve upon the inventions of their ingenious predeces- 
sors. Is the traveller to blame who, in seeking his way, allows 
himself to be guided by the torches of others he may happen to 
fallin with? Yet he ought hardly to snatch the lights out of 
strangers’ hands, and appropriate them to himself; let the Le 
Sages and Corneilles reconcile such proceedings to their con- 
sciences as they can. 

Accordingly poets, dramatists and novelists soon scrupled not 
to work out their plots, incidents, and even their characters, from 
the rich mine of Spanish fiction. Its treasures, like those of 
most other Spanish mines, were not long in finding their way 
into the currency of foreign states, and receiving a new impress, 
circulated as the reputed coin of the country. It was otherwise, 
indeed, during the earlier and more splendid eras of Castilian 
literature, when its language was assiduously cultivated by every 
one who laid much pretension to a polite education and the ac- 
complishments of the day. Not only were the favourite writers 
of Spain then studied and admired, but numerous translations of 
their best productions bore testimony to the estimation in which 
they were held. Among these the novelists chiefly attracted the 
regard of foreign readers, although they are at present become 
comparatively obsolete, or at least, much cast mto the shade. 
Their literary admirers, on the other hand, who enriched them- 
selves with their spoils, and reaped the glory, due in part surely 
to the original authors, still continue to enjoy a reputation beyond 
‘their deserts. That both the French and English dramatists 
drew largely from the store-house of Spanish novels, is too well 
‘known to require additional illustration. Their obligations, how- 
‘ever, admit of some extenuation, inasmuch as the objects pursued 
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by the dramatist and the novelist, are as widely different as the 
style of treating their respective subjects. But what palliation 
can we find for writers like Le Sage, Scarron, and many others, 
who took plot, incident and character altogether from their in- 
genious — and arrayed themselves in these borrowed 
plumes ? o be sure, they judiciously altered and studiously 
adorned their materials, interweaving some little episodes, and 
liberally supplying a new varnish, gilding and frame-work for the 
intellectual pictures of old — masters, of which they became 
thus cavalierly possessed. ‘The reputation of the original artists 
was meanwhile consigned to neglect, or embalmed only in the 
recollection of the literary antiquarians and scholars of their 
country. 

It is time, therefore, to render impartial justice—to rescue from 
unmerited oblivion the names and works, and pay a just tribute to 
the genius of the Spanish novelists. With this view we have un- 
dertaken to present our readers with a rapid sketch of the origin, 
progress and decline of this branch of literature. The subject, 
indeed, is vast, and incapable of being treated very critically or 
philosophically in the limits assigned to a single article. All we 
can promise fairly to accomplish will be a sort of literary chrono- 
logy, embracing a series of names and titles, with brief estimates 
of character, such as may afford some new lights towards a nearer 
approach—a more circumstantial and correct study of the subject. 
‘To render the task at once more pleasing and perspicuous, we 
shall adopt the method of dividing the innumerable works of prose 
fiction into three several classes. ‘These again will occasionally be 
subdivided into other branches, according as their style and sub- 
ject may require. 

In the first class we may enumerate those works, once so keenly 
relished, and which it required the happy genius of Cervantes to 
banish from the world—the famous “ Novelas Caballerescas,” or 
books of chivalry. ‘These certainly are entitled, in right of their 
most splendid and burlesque hero of La Mancha, to come first 
under our consideration, 

The Novela Caballeresca, then, was almost the only sort of 
literary entertainment which the old Castilians could relish for 
some time after the revival of letters in Europe. The decided 
predilection for these compositions will appear less extraordinary, 
if we consider how very analogous were the extravagant feats nar- 
rated in them to the then prevailing spirit of romance, enthusiastic 
loyalty, and love of country, which had also more particularly dis- 
tinguished the preceding ages. These books of chivalry are, in 
modern eyes at least, a repository of the most gross and whimsical 
absurdities that could enter into the mind of man to conceive, 
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expressed in the most inflated and bombastic language. ‘The most 
outrageous sentiments—feelings which have nothing in common 
with human nature,—deeds of more than modern gymnastic agi- 
lity and strength,—endurance surpassing the utmost power and 
patience of mortality,—ideal monsters arrayed in all the para- 
phernalia of a southern imagination run riot;—such were some of 
the choice ingredients employed in the concoction of a book of 
chivalry—to enter into the true spirit of which, only — to 
banish every rational idea from the mind. What chance had poor 
human nature and probability of opposing the shock of Spanish 
chivalry and romance? They were soon vanquished and despised, 
while the laws of time and space were as cavalierly doomed to ex- 
perience the same fate. By dint of courage, combined with igno- 
rance—the best requisites to make a true knight-errant—the 
authors of these splendid books scrupled not to interlard their nar- 
ratives with the most preposterous errors and anachronisms, laying 
every science—history, geography, and even metaphysics—under 
the heaviest contributions to furnish them with miraculous exploits. 
It was an indispensable obligation to bring upon the stage empe- 
rors, kings, and other remarkable personages, who never existed 
except in the author’s overheated brain. Nor was any ceremony 
observed, as in the case of Sancho Panza, about the privilege of 
bestowing powerful kingdoms and high-sounding titles on these 
heroic worthies, however at variance with the character and man- 
ners of the people whom they were delegated to govern. 

The good people of Scotland, for instance, may be rather sur- 
prized to learn, that in the history of their old chieftains and kings, 
appears a certain interloping knight, named Don Florambel de 
Lucea, the son of King Florindo. How agreeable, too, are these 
fine smooth sounds to the rough Celtic derivations of the old Picts 
and Scots! Nor will the English be less astonished to find among 
their Vortigerns, Hengists, Horsas, with the long ef-cetera of 
Ethelberts, Ethelwalds and Ethelwolfs, a most excellent King 
Palladiano, which good king had a son of the name of Florando, 
who after innumerable hardships, all sustained for the sake of the 
amazing beauty of Rosalinda, at length married her, with the con- 
sent of her father, the Emperor of Rome. 

Besides this glaring violation of historical keeping, the imex- 
haustible tribe of ideal monsters of all sizes and denominations 
gave to these productions at once a ludicrous and unnatural air. 
Huge giants and ugly little dwarfs, dark magicians and fiery dra- 
gons, “‘ evil spirits and good,” continually haunted the reader’s 
progress through the wonders of this magic land. 'The more cre- 
dulous had thus an excellent opportunity of imbibing the most 
absurd, superstitious and ridiculous fears. How such incongrui- 
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ties could be relished, may now, perhaps, be matter of surprize ; 
but itis no very difficult task to pervert the public taste, when the 
mind, impelled by enthusiasm towards one object, yields to the 
prevailing spirit of the age. 

Such was the state of society, when chivalry became the occu- 
‘pation of the great, and the theme of the world’s admiration. 

he imagination once powerfuliy excited, entertained with perfect 
sincerity the most preposterous and most gigantic views. The 
same objects which in cooler moments appeared wholly dispro- 
portioned and absurd, were then esteemed matter of serious im- 
port—whether in the form of a new decision in the presiding 
court of love, the splendid ceremonies of tilts and tournaments, the 
consecration of another order of knighthood, or a fresh crusade to 
the Holy Land. Still under the huge mass of extravagance 
which furnished materials for these books of chivalry, many a gem 
lay concealed: enough to show that their authors were by no 
means devoid of talent, however opposed to our ideas of good 
taste. A few of their works are yet occasionally read with plea- 
sure, chiefly by the more curious among literati and collectors. In 
some instances, moreover, they justly deserve to be rescued from 
the dust and rubbish by which they are surrounded, as diamonds 
are thought well worth hunting for among the sands and pebbles 
of Brazil. 

It will now be proper to present the reader with a short ac- 
count of the most celebrated of these works which first took their 
origin or became naturalized in the soil of Spain. Taking pre- 
cedence in age, as well as in merit, we must first notice the 
Amadis de Gaula—a romance, whose reputation is enhanced by 
the favourable opinion of Cervantes, in his immortal work. It 
is unquestionably the production of a Portuguese, though now 
generally admitted to have been composed in the Castilian tongue. 
In regard to the name of the author, Lope de Vega awarded this 
honour to a lady of Portugal. Nicolas Antonio, and other Spa- 
nish bibliographers, as well as the Portuguese themselves, ascribe 
it to Vasco Lobeira, while by some again it is given to Francisco 
Moraés. Perhaps, according to the prevailing custom of the 
time, Lobeira may have composed the first book, and Moraés 
continued the work in the three following. The first edition of 
“ Amadis de Gaula,” corrected by Montalvo, with the addition 
of four more books, was published at Seville in 1526. These 
included the adventures of Esplandian, the son of Amadis, and 
were followed at intervals by five more, which included the ad- 
ventures of sons, nephews, and grandchildren. Thus, Esplandian 
was followed by aes. Prince of Cantabria; Lisuarte de 
Grecia; Amadis de Grecia; Florisel de Niquea; Don Rogel; 
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and a crowd of the same family. By these successive additions 
Amadis in time became an alarmingly voluminous work, and for 
this reason, the discreet curate very properly consigned. it to the 
flames, a fate to which its family appendages were long before 
justly entitled. 

The exploits of Palmerin de Oliva next claim our attention. 
Like Amadis de Gaula, he was the founder of a numerous 
family. ‘The author of this work is unknown; and Mr. Dunlop, 
in his History of Fiction, conjectures it to have been written by 
a female pen.. It was followed by Primaleon, Polendos, Platir, 
and Palmerin de Inglaterra, of which last work Cervantes speaks 
in the following terms :— 


** Let this Palm of England be preserved as an unique gem—como 
cosa unica,—and let a box be made for it, similar to that found by Alex- 
ander among the spoils of Darius, and which he destined to contain the 
works of Homer. This is doubtless a book of importance, and for two 
reasons: first, because it is in itself a very good ‘book ; and, secondly, 


because fame reports it to have been written by a learned king of Por- 
tugal.” 


It would, however, be an endless task to attempt to enumerate 
the whole of these Novelas Caballerescas; the character and 
titles of the most conspicuous are all we can pretend to give. 
Their descendants, therefore, and Don Belianis de Grecia, Don 
Gironcilio de Tracia,—‘*‘ cum multis aliis,”—all very gallant 
knights, no doubt, must forgive us if we decline saying a single 
word on their respective merits. ‘There is one romance, however, 
that we cannot pass over in silence; it is considered to be next in 
point of excellence to the Amadis; and some critics have not 
scrupled to give it the preference over all. This is Tirante el 
Blanco, the work of Juan Martorel. It was one of the earliest 
books printed in Spain, the first edition having the date of Va- 
lentia, 1480. It is a true romance, written originally in the 
Catalonian dialect, from which it has been translated into almost 
every European language, in all of which it met with extraordi- 
nary success. Without entering into any encomium upon its 
merits, we may be permitted to cite the favourable opinion of 
Cervantes, certainly an adequate judge on such a subject :—“ I 
say, in truth, Senor Compadre, that of its kind, this 1s the best 
book in the world; here knights-errant sleep and die in their 
beds, making their wills,” &c. &c. 

The number of works of chivalry was incalculable, and despite 
of the gross absurdities which they contained, they ought to be 
forgiven, if not esteemed, were it only for the circumstance of 
having been the cause of celebrating Don Quixote’s amusing 
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feats. It was the immortal work of Cervantes that put the long 
invincible army of knights-errant, giants, and magicians to the 
rout. The merits, however, of this admirable production are too 
well appreciated, and too keenly relished, to require us to say a 
word in its praise. Cervantes had many professed imitators, who, 
like most of their tribe, have all remained at an immeasurable dis- 
tance from their great original. A native of Arragon, under the 
assumed name of Avellaneda, published, in 1614, a continuation, 
or rather a second part of Don Quixote, at the time when Cer- 
vantes had announced his own as ready to appear. This unjus- 
tifiable proceeding was farther aggravated by the insolent and un- 
provoked manner in which Avellaneda in his preface speaks of 
the excellent Cervantes, whom he stigmatizes as old, lame, peev- 
ish, and a backbiter; even reviling him for having been in prison, 
and pouring upon his venerable head all the rankling poison of 
the most invidious heart. At the same time, this malicious dispo- 
sition affords no absolute proof of want of talent; and his work 
has certainly been more depreciated than it deserves. ‘Though it 
approaches, in no degree, to the exquisite comic tact, and grave 
irony of its prototype, it is yet not without passages of consider- 
able power; and, perhaps, in the absencé of the true knight of 
La Mancha, his shadow might be contemplated with considerable 
pleasure. The idle controversy with regard to the real name of 
the author, who concealed himself under that of Avellaneda, has 
long since yielded to more important questions, and been set at 
rest. This masterpiece of Cervantes has been honoured with 
numberless translations; but no nation has paid a more honoura- 
ble tribute to his genius than the English. 

Here, however, we must close our remarks on this branch of 
the subject, merely observing that wild and extravagant as we 
must allow them to be, yet the Novelas Caballerescas cannot fairly 
be considered as very injurious in a moral point of view. We 
may regard them as specimens of brilliant madness, like that of 
their ironical hero himself, but their moral tendency was seldom 
objectionable. In not a few instances they aimed at giving scope 
to the more generous passions and feelings of our nature; and by 
abundant traits of generosity and greatness tended to elevate and 
strengthen the mind. A profound veneration for religion was 
always inculcated in them, and they held forth a tender and re- 
spectful regard for woman as a primary duty with every true 
knight. 

As a second branch of this class of works, we may consider the 
heroic or national novel, in which it must be confessed that the 
Spaniards are still exceedingly deficient. We may nevertheless 
mention with praise, La Historia de Orion el Grande, written by 
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Don Jose Pellicer, about the middle of the last century, and Los 
bandos de Zegries y Abencerages de Grenada, by Ginez Perez de 
Hita, a work replete with the most vivid pictures of imagination. 
It exhibits a series of chivalrous adventures and love incidents, 
described in a glowing style, without any admixture of affectation; 
a circumstance rare enough with the writers of that period. It 
contains besides, many beautiful and simple Moorish ballads, 
and may be justly considered one of the most valuable books of 
the age, as affording a faithful picture of the Moors then resident 
in Granada. 

It may appear strange that Spain should possess so few works 
of this species, considering the rich materials afforded by the his- 
tory of that country for their construction. When we reflect, 
however, that the heroic feats and wondrous achievements of her 
champions, with tales of love and every species of traditionary and 
legendary lore, were transmitted to posterity in poetical composi- 
tions, especially in those romances and ballads which have sode- 
servedly won the approbation of-all true critics, we shall feel the 
less surprize. Several other causes subsequently combined to 
preclude the production of these desirable works, so that this is a 
fertile mine still left unexplored. 

The classic novel again, if we may so term that whose subjects 
are taken from ancient history, has likewise been little cultivated 
among the Spaniards. Still, we may direct the attention of the 
curious towards E/ Menandro, by Matias de los Reyes, and the 
Eudozia and the Antenor, by Don Pedro Montengon. E/ An- 
tenor opens with a description of the taking and burning of Troy. 
It is highly picturesque; possesses some very striking incidents, 
and a few passages of considerable pathos. It is, nevertheless, far 
from beifig a finished production, containing as it does whole 
chapters excessively tedious, and being disfigured with many other 
blemishes, both as regards style and composition. 

We come now to the second class, the Novelas Sentimentales, 
This may be again subdivided into the Amorosas and Pastorales, 
to which may be added a third kind, in those short tales to which 
the Spaniards give the specific name of novelas, and which the 
French, par excellence, call nouvelles. For it is very rarely that a 
work of fiction in several volumes bears the title of novela; it is 
entitled either Aventuras or Historia. Before we enter into the 
subject of these short novels, let us, as in justice bound, first glance 
at those which from their dimensions at least, if not from their 
merit, have a previous claim to our attention. In the very prolific 
line of the Amorosas, we shall find few that deserve to be excepted 
from the general sentence of oblivion which has been passed 
upon them. First, in name and character, we meet the produc- 
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tions of Cervantes, and of Lope de Vega. In Los Trabajos de 
Persiles y Sigismunda, Cervantes, no doubt, intended to imitate 
the celebrated work of Heliodorus, “ T’heagenes and Chariclea.” 
Indeed, there is a professed likeness between the chaste affection 
of these two lovers, and that of Periandro and Auristela. Ac- 
cording to the best authorities, Cervantes in this work often 
equalled and in some instances surpassed the beauty of his ori- 
ginal. 

** This novel,” observes Fernandez Navarrete, “‘ abounds with a va- 
riety of very interesting incidents, and bears throughout strong traces 
of the most lively imagination. ‘The descriptions of the Greek novelist 
are too often obtruded and too pompous, whereas those of the Spanish 
author are offered with a more sparing band, and bear the stamp of pro- 
bability and nature. Accordingly, this work of Cervantes boasts of more 
invention, and displays more tact in the construction of the fable than 
Don Quixote itself. He avoided, moreover, those blemishes of style and 
language, which are here and there observable in that immortal work.” 


With all due deference to the authority of Navarrete and other 
learned men, we presume to differ in toto from this opinion. 
Persiles and Sigismunda, making fair allowance for some very 
amusing incidents, and one or two episodes of extraordinary 
pathos and power, must be considered by every candid reader 
who will be at the pains of judging for himself, as a very inferior 
production, coming from such a man as Cervantes. ‘The fable 
is highly extravagant; the scene laid in a country which it would 
be difficult to point out in any map; and the book is altogether 
full of the most glaring anachronisms, and encumbered with long 
passages of outrageous prosing. Yet strange to say, this was the 
favourite work of its great author, who preferred it even to Don 
Quixote—an opinion that was shared and openly avowéd by Val- 
divieso, in his licensing approbation prefixed to the book, printed 
in 1616. In this he says, “ of all the works left us by Cervantes, 
there is none so ingenious, erudite, and entertaining.” Persiles 
and Sigismunda was the last intellectual offspring of Cervantes; 
and, like all children that gladden the eyes of aged parents, it 
naturally became the favourite of its doating father. Certain it 
is, that had Cervantes produced nothing but this romantic effusion, 
his name, far from being “ familiar in men’s mouths as household 
words,” would have been known only to the comparatively small 
tribe of literary connoisseurs and bibliomaniacs. 

No name in Spanish literature better deserves to be placed by 
the side of that of Cervantes than the great dramatist Lope de 
Vega. We have here, however, only to mention two works of 
his, which come under the above class of novels: these are Ed 
Peregrino en su Patria, and Dorotea. Their composition, like 
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all the productions of the same author, bears decided marks of 
the most brilliant genius, although obscured by a more than 
ordinary share of bad taste and affectation. One is really sur- 
prised how the same man could at one.moment so nearly ap- 
proach nature, and at another fall, as it were, so far below hin 
self. ‘These anomalies indeed are not of unfrequent occurrence 
in the writers of that period, and fully as much perhaps in Lope 
de Vega as in any of his contemporaries. The two novels we 
have mentioned have at all events been held in high esteem, espe- 
cially the Dorotea, which, with the advantage of a superior fable, 
and more skilful arrangement, would even now be considered a 
composition of high pretensions. At the same time they have 
ceased to be generally read, though they will always remain a 
monument of the versatile genius of their gifted author. 

Next to these works, we may point out to the curious as pos- 
sessing considerable claims to notice, the “ Hipolito y Arminta,” 
by Don Francisco Quintana. 

We are here arrived at the second branch of this class in the 
Novelas Pastorales, a description of works at one time so popular.in 
Spain, that the mania for them almost equalled that for books of 
chivalry. According to an ancient and venerable opinion, repeated 
to satiety under a thousand different forms by philosophers, 
moralists, and poets—a country life is identified with happiness 
—and shepherds and shepherdesses are the beau ideal of cha- 
racter, virtue and contentment. What shepherds were in those 
golden times, when kings had no more important occupation 
than to guard their flocks and play upon their sylvan pipes, 
we are not presumptuous enough to attempt to decide. But 
judged according to the ordinary nature of things, we may safely 
affirm, that the pastoral novels were fully as ridiculous in their 
way, if submitted to a modern standard of criticism, as the books 
of chivalry themselves. It is singular that the authors of works, 
professing more peculiarly to follow nature, should in their most 
studied representations of it, least of all succeed. Nothing 
surely can afford a more false picture of rural life—a series of 
more fantastical and incongruous images, than are contained in 
these modern-antique pastorals, that would undoubtedly have 
made the old Greek and Roman writers open their eyes in won- 
derment. We are moreover exceedingly sceptical on the subject 
of uncultivated simplicity and innocence in country bumpkins, 
the rare honesty of Cuddie Clouts, and the exquisite delicacy and 
chaste deportment of peasant girls, as they have been depicted 
by the good-natured painters of pastoral manners. We doubt 
even if the eloquence of all the county members, with Sir T, 
Lethbridge at their head, added to the flattering testimonies. of 
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old romance, would convince the world of the vraisemblance and 
beauty of character, such as they are made to appear in these 
representations of rural life. ‘The world is grown too sober and 
calculating to indulge in these dreams of ideal existence; the 
“‘ march of intellect” has outstripped the reputation of these ro- 
mantic pictures, formed upon false notions of human life. We 
are become so inveterately attached to truth, that even in fiction 
we cannot dispense with some symbolical features in which we 
may recognise its moral qualities and results. 

At one period Spain was deluged with these pastorals, com- 
posed both in prose and verse, and not unfrequently a compound 
of the two. Here, also, we are first bound to mention the name of 
that Herculean genius in Spanish literature—Miguel Cervantes, 
who in 1583 published a pastoral novel, entitled Galatea. This 
is admitted to have been his first production. Under the assumed 
name of Elicio, he describes his passion for a lady named Dona 
Catalina de Palacios, whom he married soon after, and who was 
doubtless the real Galatea. The same work also contains por- 
traits of the most illustrious literary characters of his time, under 
fictitious names. Figueroa appears as Tirsi, Hurtado de Men- 
doza as Meliso, and Ercilla, author of the Araucana, in the cha- 
racter of Larsilio. In the Galatea, we catch the first glimpses of 
that mighty genius which afterwards shone with such unrivalled 
brilliancy— destined to excite the wonder and admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages. The Galatea is replete with vivid and enchanting 
descriptions, graceful and picturesque images and situations, 
amusing episodes, and the whole expressed in very poetical lan- 
guage, whose harmony charms the ear, as much as portions of 
the story awaken our delight and rivet attention. ‘The fable, 
however, is overloaded with episodes which render it exceedingly 
intricate and perplexed; the interest is lessened by a crowd of 
secondary actors, and the plan of the work is exceedingly faulty. 
We may hence gather that Cervantes did not so much intend to 
compose a regular story, as to display the copiousness of his 
genius. The Galatea, nevertheless, still preserves its place 
amongst the best works of its class. In the same rank we may 
place the Diana of Montemayor, and La Diana Enamorada of 
Gil Polo. This last work received the decided approbation of 
the literati and critics of the day. Cervantes himself in his Don 
Quixote, advises “ that the work of Gil Polo should be treasured 
up as if it were the production of Apollo;” and assuredly for 
power of imagination and beauty of diction the Diana Enamorada 
is entitled to the highest degree of praise. Next to these works 
may be enumerated, though in a secondary rank, La Costante 
Amarilis of Suarez de Figuerra, El Pastor de Filida of Luis 
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Galvez Montalvo, La Arcadia, and Los Pastores de Belen by 
Lope de Vega. 

tn closing our remarks upon these pastoral novels, we may. ob- 
serve that notwithstanding their undoubted merit, their reputation 
rests now chiefly upon a sort of literary tradition; and that in this 
respect they share the fate of Ben Jonson’s plays, as well as the 
works of other illustrious authors, whose productions are continu- 
ally quoted but seldom read. Nor ought the public, indeedyto 
be accused of neglect for losing its relish for compositions which 
are no longer agreeable to the taste and character of the present 
times, when the interests and feelings of society require nobler 
and more impassioned efforts of intellect and imagination, than 
are to be met with in the monotonous tone and spirit of the pas- 
toral novel. We can no longer sympathize with the sorrows of 
rejected shepherds, and turn sick at the cruel disdain of their 
inamoratas ; still more tedious when found sighing by the side of 
some limpid brook, venting their complaints in the most elegant 
classical language, and far-fetchéd conceit imaginable. We be- 
hold the true swain with a penknife: instead of an axe in his hand, 
busily engaged carving the name of his mistress in preference to 
doing the work of his master,—in the wood. We observe him 
contemplating his doleful features in that natural mirror called a 
stream, though we have a shrewd suspicion that he ought to have 
been drawn at the next village inn, drowning his cares in the nut- 
brown ale. 

Peace be to the ashes of the Damons, the Silvias, and the 
Phyllises of that golden age! enough that. they have had their 
memory embalmed in the immortal verse of Tasso. Let us now 
proceed to the third branch of the Novelas Sentimentales. This 
division, as we have already said, contains the short novels or 
tales, the number of which is almost incalculable. Several wri- 
ters of celebrity signalized themselves in this species of composi- 
tion, and none perhaps more than Cervantes. He took the hint 
from the Italian productions of a similar kind, particularly the 
works of Boccaccio which had become so popular. But Cer- 
vantes, a moral man, while he paid a just tribute to the merit of 
the talented Italian, considered his novels of an injurious tendency, 
in particular to the minds of youth. He resolved then to adopt 
a similar plan, but with different views; and his success was 
proportionate to the excellence and purity of his motives. He 
avoided all subjects of a licentious cast; and it is impossible to 
peruse his Novelas Exemplares without paying a sincere homage 
to the elevation of his genius and the goodness of his heart. 
The variety of these little tales is truly astonishing. They are 
twelve in number, and yet are all as dissimilar as possible to each 
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other. Many of them have the additional merit of being founded 
upon facts; as for example La Fuerza de la Sangre, and: La. 
Espaviola Inglesa. Of-the first, it was observed by Floriai, that 
it was the most interesting of all Cervantes’s novels, and that: 
the descendants of Rodulfo and Leocadea, the principal cha- 
racters in it, were still living in the city of Toledo. In El 
Amante Liberal, Cervantes, under the veil of an agreeable fiction, 
related some of the adventures of his own life, as he also did in 
that of E/ Cautivo, inserted in Don Quixote. The merit of the 
Novelas Exemplares has been so universally admitted, that it’ 
would be superfluous to enlarge upon the subject here. They 
may, indeed, be considered as perfect in their way; the Dialogue 
of the Two Dogs, and the Licenciado Vedriera deserve the highest 
eulogium, as affording finished specimens of the keenest and 
most polished satire. ‘They are full of vivid imagination, blended 
with a profound knowledge of human nature. Nor should we. 
pass over the story of Rinconete and Cortadillo, a faithful and 
striking picture of the life, manners, and impositions of a very 
singular and systematic body of thieves that infested the city of 
Seville. Another, founded on facts which happened in 1570, is 
El Zeloso Estremeno. ‘There is also one which Cervantes never 
included in his: work, and which only first saw the light in 1822. 
It is entitled La Tia Fingida, was grounded on an occurrence 
which took. place at Salamanca in the year 1575, and-is one of 
the best of his novels. It is conjectured that Cervantes was: in- 
duced from religious scruples to withhold this tale from publica- 
tion, on account of its satire against that detestable race of women 
who lived by the corruption and degradation of the young and 
fair among their own sex. ‘The subject could not well be treated 
without admitting some scenes which might startle the delicacy 
of modest ears. 

Upon the whole we may consider the Novelas Exemplares as 
an admirable production, and it also possesses the merit of being 
the best written of all the author’s works. The style is easy, 
flowing and. unaffected, and the language genuine Castilian. 
Many other writers distinguished themselves in their short novels 
or tales. Among the more esteemed are the names of Salas 
Barbadillo, Perez de Montalvan, Matias de los: Reyes, Dona 
Maria de Zayas, &c. On the respective character of these, how- 
ever, we cannot here afford to enter into any details; and there 
are so many that we could by no means do justice to their merits 
in an article of this extent. We shall, therefore, confine our 
remarks to the Novelas Amorosas of Dona Maria de Zayas, to 
which we may well apply the “ab uno: disce omnes,” for which 
reason they will best serve our purpose; to say nothing of their 
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extensive circulation, we fear we dare hardly add reputation, if 
the right sense of the’word. In fact, the plan of this lady’s work 
resembles too much that of Boccaccio, and some of its conterits 
perhaps still more.’ A select party—we had ‘nearly said vestry) 
which it greatly resembles: in its irresponsible proceedings—of 
ladies and gentlemen assembles at:the house of a common friend, 
to make merry and tell stories. Each guest relates one in suc 
cession, purporting to convey a moral lesson or warning to the 
fair'sex; but unluckily nothing can well steer wider of the port of 
morality,:to which each pretends to be bound.. Ample license, 
both as regards incident and language, is here allowed, to the no 
small surprize of our moral taste, when we consider it to: have 
proceeded from a female pen. The novels are written in an 
easy and flowing style, occasionally disfigured, however, with 
passages of the most ridiculous bombast. The interest of the 
narrative is also frequently broken by the most vapid and laery- 
mose prosing, mixed with a pompous display of common-place 
and ‘silly truisms, which finish the moral lesson.. At the same 
time the tales. evince marks of fancy and invention, with occa« 
sional touches of pathos, aud some observation of human life, In 
the art of narrating the writer is an adept, as well as in that of 
preparing the incidents so as to produce dramatic effect. ‘These 
qualities, however, are sadly deteriorated by the indelicate tone 
that prevails. throughout almost all the tales. Yet at this time of 
day they are still eagerly read in Spain, chiefly by idle young 
men, sentimental spinsters, and tender widows. «© ol eow 
Though. a production of genius, the work of Dona Maria 
cannot from its character be admitted among the classic com 
sitions of Spain, until some bold and judicious hand be found; 
able to apply the pruning knife in its behalf. ‘The process would 
require exemplary patience, and devotion to the public good; 
and after all, perhaps, it would happen with the lady’s novels as 
with Mr. Puff’s tragedy, in which it was found expedient to asé 
the axe in preference to the pruning knife. What, for instance, 
‘would modern readers think of the moral example afforded im the 
novel. entitled “ La mas infame Venganza,” which, ‘like all the 
others, professes to lash the vices in order to-correct'them?: “A 
young lady of the name of Octavia, sister to a certain’ Don Juan, 
had unfortunately committed a faur pas ; and the ‘brother finding 
no other way of revenging himself upon the author of this affront, 
imgeniously anticipates Mr. Jeremy Bentham’s ideas of a scale of 
human punishments, and resolves to repay the offender in kind, 
With this infamous view he devises and' accomplishes the ruin of 
Don Carlos’s honour, by retorting the injury upon his wife. But 


as it'is not here our interition to follow the example of Dona 
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Maria, by expounding while we censure the demerits of her work, 
we shall hasten as. fast as possible over this delicate ground, 
Enough that there are others replete with the same dangerous 
principle,—that of professing to satirize the. crimes and errors 
which they, in fact, too lavishly describe. This is greatly to be 
regretted ; more particularly in the story entitled “ Tarde llega el 
Desengano,” which contains some very admirable scenes and inci- 
dents, one of which has furnished the subject of the farce of 
“ Lock and Key.” There is also another tale, of which we may 
safely be permitted to furnish an outline, without any serious 
shock to the correct taste of the reader, though not without 
somewhat departing from the critical gravity of our present task. 
The brief analysis we propose to give of it will at least serve to 
lighten the pages of this dry article, intended rather as a faithful 
report than a full illustration of the merits of the Spanish novel- 
ists. The story is entitled “‘ Ad fin se paga todo,’—* All right 
in the end,” and the narrative runs as follows :—‘‘ One night a 
gallant cavalier, named Don Garcia, in passing through a narrow 
street of Valladolid, perceived some object suddenly thrust out at 
the door of a respectable mansion, Cane closer inspection he 
found it was a beautiful female, She was sobbing most piteously, 
and on his approach she earnestly appealed to him for protection. 
Here was a dilemma for the good Don Garcia! The lady was 
in a sort of dishabille, and evidently had been preparing to retire 
to rest, instead of thinking of taking a walk in the streets. What 
was to be done? Urged by humanity, Don Garcia, gently sup- 
porting her on his.arm, led her to his own lodgings, and after 
kindly soothing her grief, he with the utmost delicacy left her te 
indulge her meditations, and retired to a friend’s heuse for the 
night. Early in the morning, however, he repaired to the fair 
incognita, and entreated her to relate, her history,—a request. with 
which the grateful lady readily complied. ‘ My name,’ she began, 
‘ is Hypolita; I belong to a family of rank; and alas, amongst 
the numerous candidates for my hand were two brothers, named 
Don Pedro and Don Luis. Both were equally deserving, but 
Don Pedro being the eldest and the richest was naturally selected 
for my destined husband.’ She then proceeded to relate how she 
became Don Pedro’s wife; how they passed eight years together 
in- the greatest cordiality and happiness; her repose being dis- 
turbed only by the unhappy passion of Don Luis, which he had 
been unable to vanquish. Spite of circumstances, however, she 
continued a pattern of female excellence, until, unfortunately, she 
met with g third suitor in the person of a noble and. handsome 
soldier named Don Gaspar, who fell as. desperately in love with 
her as Don Luis himself, Though not of a very religions turn, he 
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now became assiduous in his attendance at church, where he was 
always edified by the example of Hypolita. Gratified on her part 
at the proofs of devotion he displayed, and his admiration of hers, 
she could not but feel flattered. Besides, Don Gaspar sang, 
played on the guitar, and composed verses,—no trivial qualities in 
recommending their possessor to a lady’s regard. In short, 
Hypolita’s heart, by dint of piety, natural tenderness, and pity, be- 
came too much interested in Don Gaspar’s happiness, and finally 
she returned his love. From this period the thoughts of both 
were engaged, not as they ought, in plans how to avoid each 
other, but how to meet. Don Pedro meanwhile, without the re- 
motest idea of what was going forward, took it into his head to go 
to the chase,—while, on her side, his faithless helpmate was 
busily engaged in preparations for the reception of the handsome 
Don Gaspar, who at the appointed moment is about to pay his 
visit, as if quite unconscious of Don Pedro’s absence from home. 
A thundering knock is heard at the door; it is opened with the 
utmost alacrity, when Don Pedro’himself makes his appearance, 
and occupies the station intended for the more favoured lover, just 
as the latter arrives at the garden gate. ‘This, however, is only a 
small earnest of the disappointments to which the unlucky Don 
Gaspar is continually doomed, and which preserve Don Pedro's 
honour, and the lady’s virtue, almost against their will. Upon this 
the incidents and the interest of the whole story are made to turn. 
At one time, when after incredible difficulties the wicked lovers 
are about to meet, a sudden cry of fire is raised, which acts like a 
pail of water upon the flame of Don Gaspar, who loses no time in 
making his escape. Nothing, however, can daunt the enter- 
prizing spirit of the lady, the patient constancy of the lover, or 
the excessive bonhommie of the husband. At another time the 
lover is compelled, on the appearance of the still attached Don 
Luis, to betake himself toa large chest, in which he was on the 
point of being suffocated. In this dilemma Hypolita throws her- 
self upon the mercy of her brother-in-law, who, without calling in 
the aid of the Humane Society, does his best to restore suspended 
animation in the stifled lover. At last he opens his eyes, and is 
greatly surprized to see Don Luis instead of the lady; but still 
more so when the former begins to upbraid him, and to curse his 
stars that he had ever lived to see that day. In short, he reads 
Don Gaspar a fine moral lecture on the heinousness of his con- 
duct, so effectually as to excite no little compunction in his breast 
for the bad designs he had entertained: ‘The converted lover 
promises that he will in future avoid Hypolita like the’ plague, 
and on this assurance receives absolution at the hands of his 
saintly monitor, and departs in peace. After this scene we na- 
LL2 
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turally conclude that the edifying Don Luis would himself set 
about correcting his own unhappy passion; but he showed, on 
the contrary, that a good preacher 1s not always the greatest saint. 
On finding this, however, Hypolita, in her turn, reads him a 
good round lecture upon the extreme folly and wickedness. of 
continuing to entertaim a hopeless passion, rendered still more 
preposterous and criminal under the circumstances in which they 
were placed. Sorry are we to say, that though almost as fine a 
preacher as Friar Gerund, Don Luis did not conceive himself 
equal to fulfilling the practical part of his doctrine, which had 
effected such an excellent reform in the dispositions of the hand- 
some Don Gaspar. So far from it, he resolved to accomplish, 
and did accomplish, by stratagem, what no persuasion could bring 
about. Here commences the tragic portion of the novel; for 
Hypolita, on discovering the fatal truth, resolves upon taking a 
desperate revenge. She gains access to the chamber of her be- 
trayer, and surprizing him in the arms of sleep, inflicts six mortal 
wounds upon his body—quite enough for one man in his sleep— 
then decamps with as much of her husband’s property as she can 
lay her hands on, and repairs, with admirable consistency of con- 
duct, to the dwelling of Don Gaspar. He, however, had not 
forgotten Don Luis’s excellent sermon, on his escape from 
smothering in the chest. Instead of receiving her with the rap- 
ture of a lover, he very properly, in Ais turn, gives her a sound 
rating ; not content with which, he less justifiably deprives her 
of all her clothes and jewels, and then, after giving her a hearty 
drubbing, turns her adrift in the streets. It was at this moment, 
it seems, that Don Garcia saw the lady thrust out of doors; and 
what remains is soon told. Dona Hypolita retires to a convent, 
Don Pedro dies, and Don Garcia, much edified by the adventure, 
and pleased with the character of Hypolita, solicits her hand, 
which, after her grief for her husband’s loss is somewhat abated, 
she cheerfully bestows on the complaisant cavalier. 

Returning to our subject, we may divide the Novelas Morales 
mto the Alegoricas, the Satiricas and the Picarescas. In the 
first division the Spaniards early gave proofs of their superior 
taste and invention. Here they imitated the Arabs, who may 
fairly be considered the first who presented regular specimens of 
this species of composition. One book in particular of this cha- 
racter belongs to Spanish literature, venerable alike for its anti- 
quity, the name of its author, and the ingenuity and talent it dis- 
plays. This is the Conde Lucanor, a work which has long ranked 
among the most esteemed productions of its time. It was com- 
posed by the Infante Don Juan Manuel, as early as the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. Almost unique in its kind, it 
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remains as a precious monument—at once the most singular, rare 
and valuable record of the times. Its style is extremely easy; 
simple, and full of natveté ; replete with observations and subjects 
calculated at once to enliven and instruct the mind. Even the 
quaintness of its idioms and expressions forms not the least of its 
attractions, set off by the spirit and originality of the remarks. At 
the same time the merits of the Conde Lucanor have perhaps been, 
somewhat overrated. Asa work of that period it is certainly enti- 
tled to great praise; but that it boasts in itself any extraordinary 
talent, and positive superiority of character, we feel inclined to 
dispute. The Conde Lucanor is a collection of short apologues, 
intended to illustrate some moral or political propositions, but 
neither the incidents of these little tales, nor the manner in which 
they are presented, offer anything very striking. Many of them 
are common-place, and certainly inferior to the fables of Esop, 
Phaedrus and Pilpay. A few of the stories, however, possess con- 
siderable interest, combined with no small talent and ingenuity. 
One of these—The Dean of Santiago—has lately appeared in a 
contemporary periodical, and we shall here present another to the 
notice of our readers, It may justly, we believe, be considered 
the best in the whole series, and besides its own merit, possesses 
that of some striking resemblances to Shakspeare’s “‘ Taming 
of the Shrew.” The following will be found a pretty close trans- 
lation, with some attempt at preserving the quaintness and sim- 
plicity of manner of the original :— 


THE CONDE LUCANOR. 
CHAPTER FORTY-FIFTH. 


Concerning what happened to a certain young man upon the day of his 
marriage. 


One day the Conde Lucanor, speaking with his counsellor Patronio, 
said :—‘ Patronio, I have a servant who informs me that he has it in his 
power to marry a very wealthy woman, but who is higher in station than 
himself. It would, he says, be a very advantageous match for him, only 
for one difficulty which stands in the way, and it is this. He has it on 
good authority that this woman is one of the most violent and wilful 
creatures in the world, and now I ask for your counsel, whether I ought 
to direct him to marry this woman, knowing what her character is, or 
advise him to give up the match? ‘ My lord Conde Lucanor,’ said Patro- 
nio, * if your man hath any resemblance to the son of a certair good man, 
who was a Moor, I advise him to marry at all venture, but if he be not 
like him, I think he had better desist.” And the Conde then inquired 
how that affair had been. 

“ THE HISTORY. 

** Patronio said, that in a certain town there lived a noble Moor, who 

had one son, the best young man ever known perhaps in the world. 


‘ 
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He was not, however, wealthy enough to enable him to accomplish half 
the many laudable objects which his heart prompted him to under- 
take; and for this reason he was in great perplexity, having the will 
and not the power. Now in that same town dwelt another Moor, far 
more honoured and rich than the youth’s father, and he too had an only 
daughter who offered a strange contrast to this excellent young man, 
her manners being as violent and bad as his were good and pleasing, in- 
somuch that no man liked to think of an union with such an infuriate 
shrew. 

“ Now that good youth one day came to his father, and said, ‘ Father, 
I am well assured that you are not rich enough to support me according 
to what I conceive becoming and honourable. It will, therefore, be 
incumbent upon me to lead a mean and indolent life, or to quit the 
country; so that if it seem good unto you, I should prefer for the best to 
form some marriage alliance by which I may be enabled to open myself 
a way to higher things.’ And the father replied, that it would please him 
well if his son should be enabled to marry according to bis wishes. He then 
said to his father that if he thought he should be able to manage it, he 
should be happy to have the only daughter of that good man given him 
in marriage. Hearing this, the father was much surprized, and answered, 
that as he understood the matter, there was not a single man whom 
he knew, how poor soever he might be, who would consent to marry 
such a vixen. And his son replied, that he asked it as a particular 
favour that he would bring about this marriage, and so far insisted, that 
however strange he thought the request, his father gave his consent. In 
consequence, he went directly to seek the good man, with whom he was 
on the most friendly terms, and having acquainted him with all that had 
passed, begged that he would be pleased to bestow his daughter's hand 
upon his son, who had courage enough to marry ber. Now when the 
good man heard this proposal from the lips of his best friend, he said to 
him:—‘ Good God, my friend, if I were to do any such thing, I should 
serve you a very bad turn ; for you possess an excellent son, and it would 
be a great piece of treachery on my part, if I were to consent to make 
him so unfortunate, and become accessory to his death. Nay I may say 
worse than death, for better would it be for him to be dead than to be 
married to my daughter! And you must not think that ] say thus much 
to oppose your wishes ; for as to that matter I should be well pleased to 
give her to your son, or to anybody's son who would be foolish enough 
to rid my house of her.’ To this his friend replied, that he felt very 
sensibly the kind motives which led him to speak thus ; and intreated 
that, as his son seemed so bent upon the match, he would be pleased to 
give the lady in marriage. He agreed, and accordingly the ceremony 
took place. The bride was brought to her husband's house, and it being 
a custom with the Moors to give the betrothed a supper and to set out 
the feast for them, and then to take leave and return to visit them on 
the ensuing day, the ceremony was performed accordingly. However, 
the fathers and mothers, and all the relations of the bride and bridegroom 
went away with many misgivings, fearing that when they returned the 
ensuing day they should cither find the young man dead or in some very 
bad plight indeed. - 
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“ So it came to that as soon as the young people were left atone, 
they seated homaon at the table, and before the. dreaded bride had 
time to open her lips, the bridegroom looking behind him, saw stationed 
there his favourite mastiff dog; and he said to him somewhat sharply’: 
* Mr. Mastiff, bring us some water for our bands;' and the dog steod still, 
and did not do it. His master then repeated the order more fiercely, 
but the dog stood still as before. His master then leaped up ina great 
passion from the table, and seizing his sword, ran towards the mastiff, who; 
seeing him coming, ran away, leaping over the chairs and tables and the 
fire, trying every place to make his escape, with the bridegroom hard in 
pursuit of him. At length reaching the dog, he smote off his head with 
his sword, then hewed off his legs, and all his body, until the whole place 
was covered with blood. He then resumed his place at table, all covered 
as he was with gore ; and soon casting his eyes around he beheld a lap~ 
dog, and commanded him to bring him water for his hands, and because 
he was not obeyed, he said:—‘ How, false traitor! see you not the fate 
of the mastiff, because he would not do as I commanded him? I vow 
that if you offer to contend one moment with me, I will treat thee te 
the same fare as I did the mastiff ;’ aad when he found it was not done; 
he arose, seized him by the legs, and dashing him agaiust the wall, 
actually beat his brains out; showing even more rage than against the 
poor mastiff. Then in a great passion he returned to the table, and cast 
his eyes about on all sides, while his bride, fearful that he had taken 
leave of his senses, ventured not to utter a word. At length he fixed 
his eyes upon bis horse that was standing before the door, though he 
had only that oue; and he commanded him to bring him water, which 
the horse did not do. ‘ Hownow, Mr. Horse,’ cried the husband, ‘ do 
you imagine because I have only you, that | shall suffer you to live, and 
not do as [command you? No! I will inflict as hard a death upon you 
as upon the others; yea, there is no living thing I have in the world 
which I will spare, if | be mot obeyed.’ But the horse stood where he 
was, and his master approaching with the greatest rage smote off his 
head, and cut him to pieces with his sword. And when his wife saw 
that he had actually killed his horse, having no other, and heard bim de- 
clare he would do the same to any creature that ventured to disobey bim, 
she fownd that he had by no means done it by way of jest, and took such 
an alarm that she hardly knew if she were dead or alive. For all covered 
with gore as he was, he again seated himself at table, swearing that 
though he had a thousand horses or wives, or servants, if they refused to 
do his behest, be would kill them all; and he again began to look 
around him, holding his sword in his hand. . And after he had looked 
well round him, and found no living thing near him, he turged his eyes 
fiercely towards his wife, and said in a great passion: ‘ Get up, and 
bring me some water to wash my hands!’ and his wife, expecting 
nothing less than to be cut to pieces, rose in a great hurry; and giving 
him water for his hands, said to him: ‘ Ah, how I ought to return 
thanks to God, who inspired you with the thought of doing as you have 
done! for otherwise, owing to the wrong treatment of my foolish 
friends, 1 should have behaved the same to you as te them. Afterwards 
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he commanded her to help him to something to eat, and this. in such 
a ‘tone, that she felt as if ber head were on the point of dropping off 
upon the floor; so that in this way was the understanding between them 
settled during that night, and she never spoke, but only did every thing 
which he required her to do. After they bad reposed some time, her 
husband said: ‘ The passion I have been put into this night hinders me 
from sleeping: get up, and see that nobody comes to disturb me, and 
prepare for me something well cooked to eat.’ 

** When it came full day, and the fathers, mothers and other relatives 
arrived at the door, they all listened, and hearing no one speak, at first 
concluded that the unfortunate man was either dead, or mortally 
wounded by his ferocious bride. In this they were the more confirmed 
when they saw the bride standing at the door, and the bridegroom 
not there. But when the lady saw them advancing, she walked gently 
on tiptoe towards them, and whispered :—‘ False friends, as you are, 
how dared you to come up to the door in that way, or to say a word! 
Be silent! as you value your lives, and mine also.’ And when they were 
all made ‘acquainted with what she said, they greatly wondered ; but 
when they learnt all that had passed during the night, their wonder was 
changed into admiration of the young man, for having so well known 
how to manage what concerned him, and to maintain order in his house. 
And from that day forth, so excellently was his wife governed, and well- 
conditioned in every respect, that they led a very pleasant life together. 
Such, indeed, was the good example set by the son-in-law, that a few days 
afterwards the father-in-law, desirous of the same happy change ia his 
household, also killed a horse: but his wife only said to him: ‘ By my 
faith, Don Fulano, you have thought of this plan somewhat too late in 
the day ; we are now too well acquainted with each other.’ 

« And you, my Lord Conde Lucanor, if that servant of yours wish to 
marry such a woman, and hath as great a heart as this youth, in God’s 
name, advise him to take her, for he will surely know how to manage 
in his house. But should he be of another kidney, and not so welt 
know what is most befitting him, then let him take his chance. And I 
further advise you, that with whatever manner of men you have to do, 
you always give them well to understand on what footing they are to 
stand. And the Conde held this for a good example, and made it as it 
is, and it was esteemed good. Also because Don Juan found it a good 


example, he ordered it to be written in this book, and made these verses, 
which say as follow :—~ 


“ Tf at first you don’t show yourself just what you are, 
When you afterwards wish it, you ll find it a bar.” 


In the line of Novelas Alegoricas we may class La Vision De- 
leitable of Alonzo la Torre, published about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. This work, expressly written to promote the 
moral education of the young heir to the crown of Navarre, is 
very respectable in point of execution. It can hardly, however, 
lay claim to the higher qualities of that admirable work written 
by the good Fenélon with like views and principles. Yet the 
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graces of poetical allegory and elegant style are well blended with 
the ingenious manner in which the moral and political maxims are 
introduced. 

Next to this we may mention with approbation El: Conde 
Mantillo of Zabaleta, written probably with an intention .of sa- 
tirizing the popular Novelas Picarescas. Among the moderns 
Don Pedro Montengon is particularly entitled to our notice. 
His novel Eusebio has obtained for him, and justly, far more cre- 
dit than any other of his performances in the heroic line. The 
plan of the Eusebio is unexceptionable, and it may in truth be 
considered as a treatise upon education, disguised in the attractive 
dress of a fictitious narrative. The work is entirely divested of 
those narrow views and religious prejudices which obscure the 
merits of so many treatises of the kind in Spain, and sound sense 
and good feeling prevail throughout. The idea of the Kusebio.is 
very probably borrowed from the Emile of Rousseau. Montengon 
was doubtless acquainted with that masterly performance, though 
he must have been struck, like every reasonable and discreet per- 
son, with its absurd and visionary errors. It must be admitted 
that the Eusebio contains passages of great beauty; some of the 
characters are well drawn, and a few. sketches are not devoid of 
nature and truth. Kusebio travels, and visits different courts; 
but his observations on men and manners lead us. to believe 
that Montengon drew his knowledge rather from books than from 
personal acquaintance with characters and events. With all its 
faults, it must still be considered a valuable performance, and:in 
the dearth of works upon a similar plan, very justly keeps its 
ground in the republic of letters. There is also another compo- 
sition in the allegorical style, entitled La Muger Feliz ; but ‘it is 
wanes a. worthless performance. 

e must now proceed with a few remarks on the second divi- 
sion of this class, namely, the Novela Satirica. .Next to the 
masterpiece of Cervantes we must place E/ Criticon of Father 
Balthazar Gracian, a work which, notwithstanding. its: many 
faults, bears a very high reputation. It has no plot, the incidents 
are ill-managed, and little skill is displayed in preparing the ‘situ- 
ations with a view of producing dramatic effect. Besides, the 
style is overloaded with a redundancy of antithesis and other 
figures of speech, which give it a pedantic air. In spite, how- 
ever, of these imperfections, the Criticon has beauties amply suffi- 
cient to redeem its character in the eyes of the public; akeen and 
ready satire runs throughout the book, and the reader’s attention 
is always. kept awake by some shrewd observation, some stroke of 
humour or of ridicule, mingled with fanciful effusions. After the 
Criticon, we may mention the I'ray Gerundio de Campazas, by 
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Father Isla. ‘This work was evidently undertaken in imitation of 
Don Quixote ; and contains a severe satire upon bad ers. 
The author, though a man of much learning, taste, and even wit, 
was very far from possessing the masterly genius of his great pro- 
totype. The Fray Gerundio, therefore, stands at an immense dis- 
tance from the chef d'euvre of Cervantes. The prolixity of some 
of the dissertations is intolerable ; and a soporific influence seems 
to hang over the chief portion of ‘the work. Occasionally, indeed, 
we meet with passages of exquisite humour and true satire. ‘The 
opening Sermon of the Friar is in very good keeping; and there 
are a few sketches replete with truth, and drawn with the hand of 
a master. Yet the reputation of this work is daily losing ground ; 
and it is, in fact, too much encumbered with extraneous and heavy 
materials. Another author, in the same line, is Don Francisco de 
Santos, whose books assume, at least, the title of satirical novels: 
Among these, the Gijantones de Madrid and Ei no importa are, 
perhaps, the most esteemed ; the last named is the only one of his 
works that we have read; but its merits, we frankly confess, were 
not such as to tempt us to venture on the others. 

We are at length arrived at the last branch of Spanish novels, 
—we mean the Picarescas. In this kind, which is more pecu- 
larly national, the Spanish writers stand unrivalled,—we might 
almost add, alone. It may also be considered one ‘of the most 
original, ingenious, and entertaining species of fiction we know. 
The title of Picaresca, derived from Picaro, a rogue, is meant to 
imply a satirical exposure of the character and customs of a 
certain worthless class of gentry then abounding in the Spanish 
dominions. ‘These novels took their origin in times when the 
Spaniards, owing to the warlike disposition of Charles V., were 
wholly absorbed in schemes of aggrandizement, and seemed to 
have forgotten the usual trades and professions, with all the arts, 
connected with civilization and peace. Hence a large class of 
idlers and sharpers were thrown for support upon the charity or 
credulity of the higher orders, from whose follies and dissipation 
they contrived to extract an existence. These adventurers are 
invariably drawn as men of acuteness, and a lively invention, with 
all that sort of talent undeniably necessary for conducting a suc- 
cessful piece of imposture or an intrigue. Indeed it was only with 
this prolific tribe of rogues, cut-throats, swindlers and bad charac- 
ters of every description which then afflicted Spanish society, that 
novel writers were permitted to deal. Any public exposure of 
the vices of the nobility during those feudal times, would have 
brought down certain ruin and disgrace upon the head of the im- 
prudent censor of their more privileged manners. They were far 
too powerful for the boldest satirist, much more for the novelist, 
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to venture to make them the subject of their castigation. Their 
absurd pride, their foibles, and enormous.excesses thus. went.“ un- 
whipt of justice ;” and all that a prudent and sagacious writer could 
attempt was to hurl his anathemas, and to heap his ridicule upon 
the vile agents of those profligate grandees.- To this army of 
picaros was added another set of ill-boding personages, namely, 
the gentlemen of the long mustachios, long rapiers and long cloaks, 
who seemed to have little else to do but to parade the public 
places, prepared for every occasion in which they might signalize 
their prowess in feuds and broils. Another nuisance again was 
to be found in those impestors, vagrants and petty mendicants 
who counterfeited all the infirmities of human nature, and haunted 
the entrances of churches and convents on every side. ‘Their lives 
afforded abundant incident and variety for the lash of the authors 
of the Picarescas. Their mine of materials was inexhaustible; 
and accordingly the number of these novels is equally astonishing. 
The most amusing have already been translated into the other 
languages of Europe. Upon some of these Le Sage has founded 
that immortal reputation which has placed him in the first rank 
of modern novelists. Yet this writer was evidently deficient in 
invention, the very first. requisite in a great novelist. Lope de 
Rueda, an actor, who according to some had the honour of 
writing the first regular drama in Spain, may also claim that of 
being the founder of the Novela Picaresca.. His book entitled 
El Deleitoso belongs in some respect to this class. It was soon 
followed by El Patranuelo, though neither of these can be put in 
competition with E/ Lazarillo de Tormes, one of the masterpieces 
in this line, and which eclipsed all that had preceded it. This 
work is attributed by Father Siguenza to a friar named Juan 
Ortega, but according to general opinion its true author is the one 
announced in the titlepage, Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 
one of the most illustrious names that adorn the annals of Spain, 
There can be no doubt that Lazarillo is the work of Mendoza, 
and that he composed it while a student at Salamanca. It was 
soon translated into all the European languages, but neither the 
English nor the French versions which we have seen convey a 
just idea of the merit of the original. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether the Lazarillo is susceptible of being happily rendered 
into any foreign language. Its idiomatic style and a certain 
quaintness offer the same difficulties as Don Quixote; difficulties 
sufficient to baffle the talent and industry of any translator, even 
supposing he possessed a thorough knowledge of the two lan- 
guages, which is very rarely the case. The extraordinary success 
of the Lazarillo naturally gave rise to numerous imitations, such 
as the Lazarillo del Manzanares and others; all of which shared 
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the fate usually attending professed imitations founded too closely 
on the griginal. This, however, was not the case with E/ 
Picaro Soccen de Alfarache of Mateo Aleman, which, to say 
nothing of its powerful satire, must be pronounced a very amusing 
book. Great, however, as are the beauties with which it abounds, 
it has many faults both of character and style. Some of the inci- 
dents are very puerile, and the remarks commonplace. ‘The lan- 
guage is also very inferior to that of Mendoza, who was a pro- 
found and accomplished scholar. 

The works of Quevedo, one of the great names in Spanish 
literature, would hold a still higher rank in the estimation of his 
countrymen, had the writer’s good taste been at all equal to his 
genius and learning. He also exercised his skill in the Novela 
Picaresca. His principal work is El Gran Tacano, a work replete 
with humour, rich in idiomatic turns and expressions, with strokes 
of the most poignant ridicule. Many of the descriptions, however, 
are exaggerated, and the indelicacy of others, with the observa- 
tions of the chief personages, are wholly unjustifiable. We must 
not omit honourable mention of the Alonzo mozo de Muchos 
Amos, by Geronimo de Alcala; El Soldado Pindaro; La picara 
Justina, and many others which it is here impossible to enumerate. 
One work, however, of very superior merit, though not exactly 
belonging to the class of Picarescas, ought not to be forgotten. 
We allude to the Escudero Marcos de Obregon, written by Vicente 
Espinel, which may justly be pronounced the most faithful picture 
now extant of the customs and manners of the more respectable 
classes at that period. Nor indeed did the author seem inclined 
to underrate its merits, when he supposed it would eclipse the 
fame of the immortal Don Quixote. What is worse, Espinel lost 
no opportunity of satirizing Cervantes and his chef d’ceuvre, with 
how much success it is needless to state. Inregard to the novels 
of Gil Blas and El Bachiller de Salamanca we shall say nothing. 
The learned controversy of Llorente with Count Frangois de 
Neufchateau may satisfy the reader with respect to the preten- 
sions of the Spaniards to these amusing works. 

Besides the various kinds of novels we have here enumerated, 
there are others which we are really at a loss under what head to 
class. For example we have the Evangelio en Triunfo, which 
is decidedly of the Tremaine school, and possesses all the stately 
march and cumbersome descriptions that distinguish that com- 
position. 

In the present day, novels, like everything else, are at the lowest 
ebb in Spain. That country is now inundated with miserable 
translations of French flippancy and German sentimental trash ; 
not a single writer of any merit or originality has appeared to redeem 
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this class of compositions from the degraded state into which it 
has gradually sunk. One little story, to be sure, has been at- 
tempted, called Cornelia Borroquia, in order to excite feelings of 
abhorrence against the inquisition. But in point of plot, cha- 
racter and composition, it is utterly worthless, or worthy only o 
modern Spain. 

In the dearth, therefore, of original compositions, we cannot 
but show a sense of gratitude to those persons who devote theit 
moments to give correct and improved editions of the old standard 
works. Amongst these praiseworthy and industrious persons we 
may justly class the names of the editors of the works at the head 
of this article—To Don Agustin Garcia de Arrieta much praise 
is due for his laborious undertaking in presenting so erudite an 
edition of the Atlas of Spanish Literature. We must also bestow 
very warm encomiums on Don Joaquin Maria Ferrer for his mi- 
niature edition of Don Quixote; indeed we consider this little 
volume as a literary curiosity, a perfect bijou in its way, which we 
hope will get into the hands of evety sincere admirer of the genius 
of Cervantes. We understand that Ferrer intends to extend the 
plan he has adopted to several other classical works, and, indeed, 
we find another proof of his taste in the Lazarillo de Tormes. We 
cannot sufficiently commend the zeal of this gentleman, who, after 
having been useful to his country as a member of the Cortes, now 
dedicates his leisure hours to the interests of its literature. 

We must here close our remarks on the Spanish novelists, sim 
cerely regretting that this branch of composition should have 
fallen into such undeserved neglect. 

In regard to the Spanish theatre, the case has been different; 
a regeneration took place with the aid of Moratin, who drové the 
Comellas and Valladares, &c. from the throne they had usurped. 
Let us hope that in process of time some author will be able to 
achieve as much in favour of Spanish novels, by throwing the 
tribe of the Trigueros, the Ramires Arellanos, and others of the 
same stamp into the shade. ‘They have done much to pervert the 
public taste by their flimsy and despicable translations, and open 
a wide field for literary reform. ‘This revolution, perhaps, can 
only be accomplished by recalling the attention of the Spaniards 
to those agreeable fictions which have their foundation in histori 
cal traditions and facts. Here Sir Walter Scott offers them a bril- 
liant and successful example, while the Spanish chronicles present 
materials peculiarly adapted for fictitious illustration, at once of 
the most amusing and interesting kind. All, indeed, that remains 
to complete the literature of Spain, is the national romance, 
which in the hands of genius and learning could not fail to enlarge 
the scope of her literary celebrity. 
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Art. IV.—1. Romische Geschichte. Von B. G. Niebuhr. 
(History of Rome. By B.G. Niebuhr.) Berlin, 1811-12. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

2. Dasselbe; zweyte, vollig umgearbeitete Ausgabe. Erster 
Theil. (The same. Second edition, entirely re-modelled. 
Vol. I.) Berlin. 1827. 8vo. 

3. Schlegels Recension tuber Niebuhrs Romische Geschichte. 
(Schlegel’s Review of Niebuhr’s Roman History.) Heidelberg. 
1816. 8vo. 

4. Die altere Geschichte des Romischen Staates untersucht von 
W. Wachsmuth. (Researches into the Early History of Rome. 
By W. Wachsmuth.) Halle. 1819. 8vo. 


PERuHaPs no stronger argument could be adduced for the ne- 
cessity of establishing « journal like the present, than the cir- 
cumstance of the length of time that elapsed between the appear- 
ance of Niebuhr’s Roman History and the first notice of it in the 
leading English Reviews. The first edition of this work, de- 
cidedly the most striking and original of the present, or perhaps 
the last century, appeared in 1811-12, and yet the attention of the 
British public was not directed to it till 1822, ten years after- 
wards. It was only in 1825 that something like an account of 
its contents was given, and thus a work which had aroused the 
attention of all Germany, and cast a new and original light on the 
history of the most extraordinary of ancient nations, remained as 
much unknown in this country to all except a very few students, 
as if it had been enveloped in the husk of Sanscrit or Chinese. 
In this particular case however, England seems to have been only 
on a par of ignorance with other nations; for neither in France 
nor Italy, almost up to the present moment, have we observed any 
indications of an acquaintance with the contents or merits of Nie- 
buhr’s work, even in quarters where such acquaintance might 
have been assumed as a matter of course. 

The elaborate work of Niebuhr has indeed made an epoch, 
In the enlarged and re-modelled edition of the first volume, which 
has lately come forth, a degree of clearness and consistency has 
been carried into the early history of the Eternal City, such as 
could hardly have been anticipated from the powers and resources 
of any one mind; while our knowledge of the original principles 
and forms of the Roman constitution has been approximated in 
such a ratio to certainty, that with the helps we at present possess 
little more seems to be hoped for. ‘True, it is still but the hypo- 
thesis of Mr. Niebuhr, but hypothesis may be based upon such 
grounds as to possess all the certainty of established truth; the 
existence of the American continent was but the hypothesis of 
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Columbus, yet who is there who, when he reads the data ou 
which that great man founded his conclusions, will not exclaim 
that it was impossible he could have erred? So is it in all cases 
of circumstantial evidence; direct testimony may not be attainable, 
or may bear but little on the point, and yet hints and circum- 
stances may come from various quarters, combine so~ harmo- 
niously together, and all tend so directly to the one conclusion 
which alone can give them consistency, as to leave no longer any 
doubt on an unprejudiced and impartial mind. This then is the 
sort of evidence which the reader of Mr, Niebuhr’s work is 
chiefly to expect;—general principles.of human nature and of 
social constitutions applied to particular cases; direct testimony, 
when evidently of value, as proceeding from one who possessed, 
and did not neglect, the means of coming at the truth;. and 
scattered notices and hints skilfully used and combined for the 
attainment of important conclusions. No source of information 
has been overlooked; the grammarians, the jurists, the agrimen- 
sores have been resorted to as well.as the historians; the institu- 
tions of Greece, of Asia, and of modern Europe, throw light ou 
those of Rome; and the new science of political economy often 
affords the clue that leads to an understanding of the policy of 
old Roman monarchs and senates. 

_ Tobe enabled perfectly to comprehend what, Niebuhr has done, 
and wherein his real merit lies,—for even those who will still 
cling to old opinions and reject his daring paradoxes, as they may 
style them, must acknowledge his high genius and merit—it 
is necessary to show what our knowledge of the Roman history 
was previous to the appearance of his work, and what lights had 
been thrown upon it by the inquiring spirit of modern times. 

In Rome’s most high and palmy state, when mistress of the 
world under Augustus, two writers, a Roman and a Greek, un- 
dertook to narrate her history. ‘The Roman, endowed with 
poetic genius, deeply embued with patriotic feeling, and viewing 
her heroes and. their deeds as presenting materials for the forma- 
tion. of a splendid gallery of historical pictures and_ portraits, 
took up, negligent of criticism, the works of preceding writers, 
poets as well as annalists, painted the most striking events in the 
most brilliant colours, diffused over them the light.of a charming 
eloquence, and arranged them in what he found to be the most 
advantageous order—the annalistic. Writing for his countrymen, 
he conceived himself exempted from the obligation of minutel: 
tracing political, religious, and military institutions, and a 


described them when obsolete, or striking.from their singularity. 
His work is therefore rarely interrupted by discussion, and .the 
clear translucent stream of his narrative flows along in majestic 
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continuity, reflecting on its smooth unbroken ‘surface the hue’ 
and forms of the landscapes through which it: passes, now giving 
back, unclouded by doubt, the wondrous tales of early poets, 
now the barren rugged notices of rude annalists, now the regular 
well-arranged narratives of contemporary historians. Less simple 
and unaffected than the father of Grecian history, he is, like him, 
under the influence of no pre-conceived theory, and though he 
partakes of the errors and prejudices of his times, and views in 
the tribunes and the plebs of the early days of the republic the 
factious tyrants, and riotous rabble of the seventh century, yet as he 
gives his facts as he found them, he usually supplies the means of 
correcting his own erroneous views. It is this fidelity to his au- 
thorities that confers such value on the pages of Livy ;°in which, 
after stripping them of the robes of poetry and eloquence in 
which they are invested, we may recognize the genuine narratives 
of the authors who preceded him, whose works are unfortunately 
lost. To him, therefore, we may look with confidence for a 
faithful repetition of what these authors related of the early tradi- 
tions and annals of Rome. 

Of a different character, his Grecian rival proceeds with far 
more of pomp and circumstance. In his prooemium, he sets 
forth his claim to attention and respect by enumerating the num+ 
‘ber of years he had devoted to the study of the language, history, 
and antiquities of Rome, where he had for that purpose fixed 
his residence. He wrote with an express theory, his object being 
to minister to the vanity of the Romans, and to console his 
countrymen under their subjection to the haughty mistress of the 
world, by flattering them with the fond persuasion that Rome was 
Grecian in her origin and early institutions, and that her people 
were not to be classed among the nations of barbaric race. In his 
hands, therefore, all the mean and degraging circumstances con- 
nected with her foundation and early history vanish ‘or become 
dignified. Romulus, for example, appears not, in this elaborate 
performance, as the head of a band of runaway slaves, insolvent 
debtors, and promiscuous rabble; he leaves Alba, like a Grecian 
Oikist, at the head of a regular, orderly, and respectable colony, 
while the city of Rome rises in peace and dignity beneath the sway 
of equal laws and wise regulations. All other events are recorded 
in a similar strain, and in the diffuse and elaborate narrative of the 
Rhetorician of Halicatnassus, the early history of Rome assumes, 
‘most certainly, a very dignified, yet a very tame and ‘every-day 
appearance. But the racinéss of ‘the indigenous tale is Jost in 
the Greek dilution; the genuine mould, the sifus of ‘antiquity 
has disappeared ; the edifice is ‘io venerable pile, around whose 
moss-grown walls the creeping ivy twines; it stands cold and 
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naked, a modern structure, regular no doubt, but erected by an 
architect incapable of emulating, or despising the ancient style. 
Though his work be deceptive from this apparent regularity, and 
from its comparative freedom from contradictions, yet, as he wrote 
for foreigners, and felt it necessary to go very much into detail on 
the subject of religious and political institutions, his pages will 
on that account be for ever of great value ; and more than almost 
any other he has been instrumental in_ preserving fragments and 
notices of writers on Rome and Italy whose works no longer 
exist. 

These two writers, with the good-natured, credulous, and super- 
stitious Plutarch,—who, as he himself tells us, wrote Lives, not 
history, that is to say, who felt himself released from all obliga- 
tion to search after truth, and only required to collect together 
in one point of view all the anecdotes of his heroes he could find, 
—were the principal sources from which modern times derived 
their knowledge of the early Roman history. 

The present age can with difficulty form an adequate concep- 
tion of the avidity with which, at the period of the revival of 
learning, the classic authors were sought after and studied. Their 
works were held in veneration, and the contents of them received 
with an implicit faith, resembling that manifested by eastern 
nations for the sacred books of their religion and laws. They 
were regarded as proceeding from men of a superior nature, pos- 
sessed of wisdom, and endowed with genius beyond the aim or 
hope of the present Jess-favoured generation ; to question the truth 
of what they contained was little less than heresy and impiety; 
and if, like Glareanus, an annotator ventured to express a doubt, 
he was at once put to silence with contempt. All who came 
under the title of the Ancients stood upon an equality: Plu- 
tarch was placed in the same rank with Polybius; every thing 
delivered by them was regarded as equally true, the task of the 
scholar and the critic beg to reconcile their apparent discre- 
pancies. During two centuries the minds of men were thus en- 
thralled. At length, in the latter part of the 17th century, Peri- 
zonius ventured to point out the errors.and mistakes of some of 
the principal historians of antiquity, and he had the farther merit 
of being the first-to call attention to the real sources of Rome’s 
early history, and its consequent fallacious character. He did 
not, however, go the length of rejecting any of the facts depend- 
ing on these sources. Bayle, with his usual pyrrhonism, threw 
out a few sceptical hints on this subject; but the first formal at- 
tack on the authenticity of the early history of Rome was made 
by M. Levesque de Pouilly, who, in 1722, in a Memoir con- 
tained in the sixth volume of the Mémoires de [ Académie des 
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Inscriptions, boldly pronounced its principal events, such as the 
birth, exposure, and death of Romulus, the stories of the Horatii 
and Curiatii, of Curtius, &c. to be nothing but fictions trans- 
planted from Greece. Much about the same time, Vico, the 
celebrated Neapolitan, ventured to speculate, with some freedom, 
on the same ground. Levesque was replied to by the Abbé de 
Sallier, and this controversy gave origin to the celebrated * Dis- 
sertation sur € Incertitude de [ Histoire Romaine” of Beaufort, 
published in 1788; in which, among other points, attention was 
first directed to the passages of Pliny and Tacitus, which so com- 
pletely refute the story of Porsenna’s magnanimity. The Roman 
histories of Catrou, Rollin, Crevier, and Hooke, were all written 
on the plan of detailing, without hesitation, the narratives of Livy 
and Dionysius; Levesque’s Histoire de la Republique Romaine, 
published in 1807, was the first in which an attempt was made to 
get rid of some of the traditionary fables. ‘The spirit of free in- 
quiry was still on the increase, and Micali, in his Italia avanti il 
dominio dei Romani (1810) boldly rejected everything opposed 
to his theory, that the people of Italy were indigenous. 

Such was the state of knowledge respecting this interesting 
subject, when in 1811-12 the work of Niebuhr appeared, in 
which the axe was resolutely laid to the root of the venerable tree 
of Roman story, and the whole narrative of her early centuries 
pronounced to be as destitute of solid claim to belief as the 
mythic annals of any other country. Romulus was classed with 
Hercules and Siegfried —Brutus with Aristomenes and the Cid. 
The hypothesis of Mr. Niebuhr was, that the early history of 
Rome had been drawn from popular poetry, and consequently 
contained no more of truth than is usually to be found im that 
species of composition. At the same time, the powers of a 
mighty mind were exerted on a mass of knowledge not often sur- 
passed, and many of Rome’s institutions and regulations, particu- 
larly the Agrarian laws, were placed in a novel and convincing 
point of view. ‘The effect of this bold and original performance 
on the minds of readers in Germany was powerful and. various. 
The young, the ardent, and the inquiring, who had already been 
perplexed with doubts on this head, turned with eagerness to the 
new light held up before them, and rejoiced in its beams ; while 
the old, the prejudiced, and the obstinate pertinaciously closed 
their eyes against its radiance. During a space of four years, 
Niebuhr’s work can hardly be said to have been subjected to 
criticism ; for A. W. Schlegel’s review of it, in the Heidelberg- 
ischer Jahrbiicher, did not appear till 1816. In this critique, 
(No. 3 at the head of our article,) which was extended through 
five numbers of that- Journal, the distinguished writer treats the 
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narratives of Livy and Dionysius with even less respect than 
Niebuhr (whose views he in the main adopts) had shown for them, 
regarding, with him, the majority of the supposed events of the 
first three centuries as absolute fables; but, in opposition to him, 
assigning them a Grecian instead of a domestic origin. In 1819, 
Wachsmuth published the work No. 4, at the head of our article, 
in which he maintains the basis of the early history to be true, 
and endeavours to separate from it the fabulous adjuncts which 
it had received. Thus, while Niebuhr and Schlegel hold the ex- 
istence of Romulus and Numa to have been as unreal as that of 
Hercules or Menu, Wachsmuth, on the contrary, regards these 
early Roman monarchs as real historical personages no less 
than Charlemagne or Alfred;—but he rejects, as mere figments, 
the wonderful birth and miraculous disappearance of the one, 
and the nocturnal conferences with Egeria of the other. His 
position is, that popular tradition invents no facts, but only adorns 
realities with poetic tints and prestiges. He may, therefore, be 
regarded as throughout the opponent of Niebuhr, whose argu- 
ments and positions he seeks every opportunity of contradicting 
and combating. Niebuhr has, since the publication of the first 
edition of his work, resided for some years at Rome, where the 
survey of the scenes hallowed to remembrance as the theatres of 
true or feigned events, has come in aid of more extended imquiry 
and deeper reflection; while the discovery of the fragments of 
Cicero’s lost work on the Republic has enabled him to establish, 
by proof, some circumstances that before he could only advance 
as conjecture, and has, on other points, given him knowledge 
that before was unattainable; thus topics, such as the constitu- 
tion of Servius Tullius, which, in the former edition, owing to 
the author’s then indistinct perceptions, were so obscure as to be 
nearly unintelligible, may now vie in clearness with the most 
luminous portions of the work. The new and re-modelled edition 
of his first volume, “ the work of the mature man,” as he styles 
it, presents to the reader a full and complete system, a regular, 
consistent, well-arranged theory: what the author regards as as- 
certained and proved, he delivers with all the conviction of cer- 
tainty; what is only conjectural, he brings forward as such, stating, 
at the same time, how far his own persuasion of its truth extends, 
but making no demand of acquiescence on his readers. 

The grand question, then, is, whether his theory of the early 
Roman history being founded upon popular poetry, be correct 
or not? Qn this the whole depends—and we, therefore, propose 
to examine and discuss the point at some length. 

The sources from which the early history of a nation must be 
derived are either original domestic annals, kept from the forma- 
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tion of the state,—narratives written by contemporary foreigners, 
—or traditions orally handed down among the people. Now, 
the first can only take place in the case of colonies, such as those 
of Spain and England in the New World, which go out from 
lettered and civilized nations, with a knowledge of the arts of 
composition, and provided with the materials “by which events 
may be recorded and transmitted. It is also to such chiefly, that 
the second mode applies. But in neither way could the early 
annals of any ancient state in Europe have been preserved, if we 
except the Grecian colonies that were established after the inter- 
course was opened with Egypt. We believe it stands in need of 
no proof, that, without adequate writing materials, such as paper 

or parchment, there can exist no regular consecutive body of an- 
nals; copper and lead plates, boards either plain or smeared with 
Wax, raw undressed skins, linen, &c.—the materials, besides the 
two already mentioned, used in ancient times as the depositaries 
of writing,—being manifestly quite insufficient for that purpose. 
Now, it is a circumstance, which, though dwelt on at some length 
by Levesque, we are surprised Mr. Niebuhr has not noticed, that 
so long as the Egyptians, with Chinese policy, shut their ports 
against strangers, the Greeks, unless they, perhaps, obtained some 
small quantities by means of the Tyrians, could not have had any 
papyrus; as for parchment, it did not yet exist. But when, in the 
reign of Psammiticus, the lonians and Carians, who had aided 
that monarch to obtain the throne, were by him assigned settle- 
ments in Egypt, an intercourse was immediately opened between 
that country and Greece; and it is a striking fact, that soon after 

this event, the first Geacion prose writers, such as Cadmes, Phere- 
cydes and Acusilaus, appeared. ‘The age of these writers cor- 
responds with the period in which the reign of Servius Tullius at 
Rome is placed; and though it might easily be shown, in opposi- 
tion to Montesquieu, that regal Rome was very far from being 
destitute of foreign trade, yet there is no great probability that she 
could have obtained Egyptian paper as early as it was imported 
into Greece ; and her crippled state, for the first two centuries of 
the commonwealth, renders it very unlikely that the attention then 
paid to literature was sufficient to excite exertions in procuring 
adequate writing materials. In aid of this supposition comes the 
acknowledged fact, that the two oldest Roman historians, Fabius 
and Cincius,* flourished during the second Punic War, when 


* It is strange that Wachsmuth should assert that these two writers employed the 
Latin language, and that Dionysius read them in a Greek translation. In proof of 
these assertions, he quotes Dionys. lib. i. c. 6.—“ “Papsaloy too Ta Waraid Epya Tig 
arirswg ‘EAAnunn dadrixro ourlygatar ay fics mescBuraros Kéivriog @aBi0g, Asvxsog 
Kiyaies.” Surely, if their works were in Latin, Dionysius must have known it. 
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Rome had extended her relations to Southern Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece. The question now is, what were the materials for his- 
tory found by these writers, and whence did they derive their nar- 
ratives, succinct, as we are told they were, of the early centuries of 
Rome? Plutarch, who is followed by Schlegel, says, that Fabius 
copied the narrative of one Diocles of Peparethus, an obscure 
Greek ; but as Wachsmuth justly observes, it is more probable 
that the uncritical Cheronean reversed matters, and that, in reality, 
it was Diocles who wrote from Fabius, having, perhaps, merely 
translated or versified him. Wachsmuth sets out by affirming 
what Niebuhr never disputed,—that writing was practised at Rome 
from the very commencement; and he then enumerates the An- 
nales Maximi, the Commentarii Pontificum, the Libri Lintei, &c. 
as true and authentic sources; whence, combined with the annals 
and monuments of neighbouring towns and states, abundant ma- 
terials for authentic history might have been drawn. ‘This, how- 
ever, is all mere supposition and assertion: it is an undoubted 
fact that the city was entirely destroyed, except the Capitol, by 
the Gauls. Livy expressly asserts, and we see no reason, not- 
withstanding his carelessness, to doubt him, that parve et rare per 
eadem tempora litere fuere, and that the greater part (plereque) 
of what was in the Commentariis Pontificum, and other public and 
private monuments, had perished in the conflagration. In our 
opinion, however, a passage in the valuable fragments of Cicero 
De Republica puts a complete extinguisher on all these suppo- 
sitions, by proving the utter impossibility that any considerable por- 
tion of the pontifical annals could have escaped the flames. Few 
readers require to be told that the pontifices at Rome, like every 
sacerdotal body of the ancient world, paid the most marked at- 
tention to ‘‘ signs and wonders” in the heavens, and upon the 
earth ; and that the obscurations of the two great celestial bodies 
were noted down by them with the most sedulous exactitude ; 
that such was the case we have the express testimony of Cato. 
Now eclipses are of such frequent occurrence, that, if the annals 
of any quarter of a century had been preserved, they must have 
contained the account of at least one of them; but Cicero, in 
the work just alluded to, says expressly, that the earliest obser- 
vation of an eclipse of the sun, given in the Annales Maximi, fell 
on the Nones of June, in the year 350; the preceding were cal- 
culated from this one retrospectively as far as to that during which 
Romulus was taken up to heaven. This passage we think quite 
decisive, and it furnishes one, among many proofs, of Niebuhr’s 
sagacity, who, before the fragments of that work of Cicero were 
discovered, had argued against the probability of the pontifical 
annals having escaped the Gallic conflagration, from the circum- 
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stance of the history of those times containing no accounts of pro- 
digies—matters of such constant occurrence in the subsequent 
chronicles. Wachsmuth, in his reply to this, does certainly point 
out one or two which had escaped his predecessor’s notice ; but, 
with strange inconsistency, he puts into his list the account of the 
flames that played about the head of the infant Servius, though 
he afterwards acknowledges the whole history of the birth and 
early life of that prince to be a fable. 

As, therefore, it appears highly probable, nay, we would say, 
almost certain, that no records, except a few laws and treatises, 
survived the year 365,—and that there is no ground whatever for 
supposing the Romans, while mourning over the ruins of their 
city, and engaged in ceaseless domestic feuds, or in persevering 
warfare with the Volscians and other hostile neighbours, gave 
themselves any great concern about ransacking the records of 
other states to discover what they might contain relating to Rome, 
we may fairly ask whence did the Roman historians derive their 
knowledge of what they have transmitted as the events of the first 
three centuries?’ To this Niebuhr replies—from the national 
popular poetry,—from the lyric pieces containing the praises of 
illustrious men, which the old Romans were accustomed to sing 
to the accompaniment of the pipe or flute, after their meals. ‘This 
source had been early pointed out by Perizonius; but as neither 
he nor any other had followed up his hints, and the work in which 
they appeared was unknown to Niebuhr when he formed and 
applied his theory, the agreement between them is merely a coin- 
cidence,—and for that very reason of the greater importance. 
Schlegel and Wachsmuth, particularly the former, have both 
weakly assailed this hypothesis, and a great deal of misplaced 
ridicule has been lavished upon it; but its author, so far from 
giving it up, has, in his second edition, re-stated it at greater 
length, supported it with additional arguments, and even ex- 
—" himself with perfect contempt for those who dissent from 

im. 

Wherever prose composition is not much cultivated, writing 
materials scanty, and books consequently rare, the ballad, or 
short narrative poem, will be always found to flourish. The me- 
mory of striking national or domestic events will claim to be re- 
tained, simple narrative will not satisfy the general craving, and 
rude harmony of metre and melody will be called in to aid and 
support recollection. Accordingly, in every region we meet with 
the ballad. ‘The Children of Israel sang the passage of the Red 
Sea and the digging for water in the wilderness. Moses quotes 
the Ode made by an Ammonite poet on the taking of Rabbah by 
the Children of Ammon ; the victory of David over Goliath was 
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chaunted. to the timbrel by. the maidens of Judah; and _ the 
Books of the Wars of Jehovah and of Jasher, referred to for his- 
torical facts, seem to have been collections of these national odes. 
Xenophon expressly says, that the deeds and adventures of the 
great Cyrus were a favourite theme for the national songs of the 
Persians;* there is every appearance of the original materials of 
the Shah-Nameh of Firdoosee, whence the early history of Persia 
is drawn, having been popular poetry; and Saxo and Snorro, it 
is well known, took their early histories of Denmark and Norway 
from the verses of the Scalds. Achilles is described by Homer 
as singing to his lyre ra xAéa dvdgay, and Demodocus sings for 
the court of Alcinous a part of the story of Troy. The Iliad 
and Odyssey themselves were sung in detached pieces through 
Greece, and, but for the intercourse formed with Egypt, they 
would probably not have left their memorial remaining ; we have 
every reason also to suppose, that, before the means were ob- 
tained of composing prose works of length, each state and city 
preserved the records of its wars.and fortunes in popular poetry, 
whence the logographers drew the materials of their prose nar- 
ratives. The ancient Spaniards, we are told, preserved the me- 
mory of national events in verse—so did the Gauls and Germans 
—the Affgauns, according to Elphinstone, put every event that 
occurred among them into songs: we need only mention the ro- 
mances of modern Spain, the ballads of Scotland, the Viser of 
Scandinavia, and the popular poetry of the Slavonian races, to 
prove how universal was this principle, and then the question 
naturally rises,—is it at all unlikely that the old Romans did the 
same ? 

In a passage from Varro, (De Vita Pop. Rom.) preserved by 
Nonius Marcellus, we are told that modest boys were at ban- 
quets brought forward to sing either with the simple voice, 
(assd voce,) or accompanied by a pipe-player, old ballads, (car- 
mina antiqua,) containing the praises preee) of their forefathers. 
Cicero, in his Tusculans, informs us from Cato, that it was the 
practice of the old Romans, at their banquets, for the guests to 
sing by turns, to the accompaniment of the pipe, the virtuous and 
noble deeds (daudes atque virtutes) of illustrious men. In his 
Brutus, he again quotes this passage of Cato, and laments that 
these ballads were no longer extant, It would, however, be a 
curious circumstance, if it should have actually been the case 


* It is a remarkable fact, that Herodotus, who lived Jess than a century after Cyrus, 
and consequently might have conversed with persons who had seen him, says, that 
there were three different narratives prevalent respecting him, of which he selected that 
which appeared to him to be the most probable. . Yet' Persia was a country in which 
writing had always been practised, and where royal annals were regularly kept. 
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that the old poems existed at that very time, having only—as po- 
pular poetry always does when not written or printed—accommo- 
dated their language to that of each succeeding age, and thus 
rubbed off the rust of antiquity which he was in search of. 
“« They had only,” says Niebuhr, “ disappeared from the view"of 
the indifferent. Dionysius knew of songs about Romulus.” It is 
doubtful, however, whether, in the passage alluded to, (lib. i. c. 
79,) Dionysius is writing from himself, or merely quoting Fabius 
Pictor. ‘These poems may, at all events, not only have been-ex- 
tant, but the old custom of singing them at banquets may still 
have prevailed; at least we think the following lines of Horace 
quoted by Schlegel, (though unnoticed by Niebuhr, who, by the 
way, took, without acknowledgment, from Schlegel, the passage 
of Varro given above,) to be worthy of some attention :— 


“« Nosque et profestis lucibus, et sacris 
Inter jocosi munera Liberi, 
Cum prole, matronisque nostris, 
Rité Deos prits adprecati, 
Virtute functos, more patrum, duces, 
Lydis remixto carmine tibis, 
Trojamque et Anchisen, et alme 
Progeniem Veneris canemus.” 


In this passage Horace, who is addressing Augustus, either 
alludes to a custom in being, or, what is very unlikely, seeks to 
fiatter the sovereign in the same manner that a British laureat 
would do,—who in a birth-day effusion should tell Sacred Majesty, 
that in consequence of the peace and abundance secured to them 
by his wisdom and arms, his subjects would have nothing now to 
do but amuse themselves by running at the ring or the quintain, 
listening after dinner on festival days to the harp-accompanied 
ballads of minstrels, and viewing the feats of jongleurs and mor- 
rice-dancers. This last supposition is not very probable, and 
ignorant as we are of the details of the private life of country gen- 
tlemen and the middling ranks of society in general among the 
Romans, there is no great presumption in hazarding the conjec- 
ture, that with a people accustomed to laud and magnify the 
virtues, the wisdom, and every thing belonging to their ancestors, 
due respect for their said ancestors may have kept up the good 
old practice of chanting their deeds to enliven their dinner-parties. 
It is true, no such practice is alluded to in the accounts of enter- 
tainments given by Nasidienus and Trimalchio. These, however, 
were fashionable parties, where one might as well hope to find 
good old Roman customs, as good old English ones at the 
regular dinners given in St. James’s or Grosvenor Square. 
The plain country gentlemen who were Horace’s neighbours and 
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visitors when he was snugly seated in his Sabine farm, some of 
whom told old fables so well, may, with their wives and families 
have kept holidays, and on particular occasions have entertained 
their friends in a style more resembling that of the “ olden time,” 
and have enlivened their banquets by singing alternately old 
ballads of “ ‘Troy and Anchises, and the offspring of fostering 
Venus.” In the country away from the capital, guests are after 
supper called upon for their song: such is the custom among 
those who dwell around the Wrekin or in the Vale of Evesham ; 
but no such practice prevails in the cultured regions of Mary-le- 
bone, or May-Fair. 

That there were old poems diene i is no doubt; of what kind 
they were is another question. Niebuhr says there were both 
ballads and poems of considerable length, divided into sections, 
resembling the adventures of the Nibelungen-Lied. According 
to him the reign of Romulus formed an epos; of Numa there 
were only solitary short songs. ‘The reign of Tullus made. ano- 
ther epos; but the Lay of the Tarquins (as he calls it), beginng 
with E. Tarquinius Priscus, and ending with the perfectly Ho- 


meric battle of the Regillus, was “ an epopée, which in depth 
and brilliancy of imagination, left far behind all that later Rome 
produced.” These poems, he says, were much older than Ennius, 


who turned them into hexameters, and formed from them the 
first three books of his Annals. In one of his future volumes 
Mr. Niebuhr promises to discuss. this subject at length; for the 
present he contents himself with asserting, that though the ground- 
work of them was old, their form and a. great portion of their 
contents were relatively modern, Plebeian ideas prevail so much 
in them, that he thinks this alteration could not have taken place 
until Plebeian families had grown strong and influential, and he 
therefore deems that an earlier date cannot be assigned: to the 
rifacciamento than the rebuilding of the city after the Gallic sack. 

This hypothesis has been, as we before observed, controverted 
by both Schlegel and Wachsmuth. The former says, that the very 
circumstance of their being accompanied by the pipe or flute 
proves they could not have been epic poems, for no pipe-player 
ever yet had breath enough to hold out the singing of a Homeric 
Rhapsody; and he asks if in that rude age boys enjoyed the 
advantage of such an education as would enable them to sing 
long rhapsodies from memory. He says those songs were mere 
artless effusions,—short exclamations, like the prayer of the 
Fratres Arvales given by Lanzi,—which might suffice to keep 
names and deeds in remembrance, but not details. As for the 
Neniz, or funeral dirges, which form a part of Mr. Niebuhr’s 
list, they could, he thinks, have contained little or nothing; for 
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Ovid (Fast. vi. 14%) calls the magic formule of the witches, and 
Horace (Ep. I. 1. 63) the singing of the boys in the streets, by that 
name. Wachsmuth urges the rigid, unpoetical character of the 
Roman mind, and adds, that if the poems were, as is said, com- 
posed by Plebeians, they would have chosen for their heroes such 
men as Siccius Dentatus, Manlius, Virginius, &c. without going 
back to the days of the Kings. There is also, he adds, in the 
period embraced by these supposed poems, a great deal of dry 
historic matter, such as the regulations of Numa and Servius, 
which by no means accords with poetry. 

To all these objections Mr. Niebuhr deigns not to make the 
least reply; he only explains his theory at greater length. For 
our own parts, we think truth is on his side, but that he carries 
his system too far. The notion of there having been long epic 
poems, like the Nibelungen-Lied, is quite gratuitous, not a 
shadow of proof being offered in support of it. On the con- 
trary, if there was a Lay of the Tarquins in Saturnian verses, is 
there not every reason for a that Ennius, who declines 
treating of the first Punic War because Nevius had already 
narrated it in that measure, would have passed over for a similar 
reason the portion embraced by this poem, if it existed? ‘That 
there were poems we have no doubt, but we think they were 
ballads, not epics; and the romances of the Cid would, we ap- 
prehend, offer a much better illustration of them than the Ni- 
belungen-Lied. In this latter case most of the objections stated 
above fall away ; a pipe-player could very easily accompany Chevy- 
Chase, or the Rising in the North. The human memory is, 
however, stronger than Mr. Schlegel seems to suppose; the old 
rhapsodists of Greece retained with ease, perhaps, the entire of 
the Iliad; some of the Danish ballads extend even to 600 lines; 
the Feroish lately collected are still longer,—that called Brinilda 
Thaatur containing 220 four-lined stanzas—yet they were all 
taken down from oral recitation. These latter offer in fact, at 
the present day, a strong illustration of the old Roman custom 
described by Varro and Cato.* As to judging of the nar- 
rative poems of Rome by the prayer of the Fratres Arvales, we 
might as well judge of the Grecian Rhapsodies by the Hymns of 


* These old poems, treating of the ancient mythic heroes of the North, form 
a large portion of the amusement of the people on Christmas and other festival days. 
They are retained solely in the memory of the people, and it is remarkable that though 
Svabo forty years ago expressed his apprehensions, that if not soon collected and writ- 
ten they would be lost, Lyngbye, the late collector and translator of them, found them 
still fresh in the minds of these Islanders. In the preface to his Fardiske Queder there 
are some valuable remarks on the subject of popular poetry, and his description of the 
manner in which dancing is combined with the chanting of these songs, reminds one 
very forcibly of the song of Demodocus to the dancing youths of Phzacia. 
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Orpheus, or of the ancient heroic poems of Persia by the prayers 
of the Zend-Avesta. The application of the word Neniz, to 
which Schlegel attaches so much importance, in all likelihood 
only related to the monotony of the air to which they were sung, 
resembling that of funeral dirges. Schlegel’s remark, that at the 
time the Plebeians arrived at power and dignity the Romans were 
a thoroughly warlike and agricultural’ people, is one of the 
strongest arguments we would adduce to prove that they had, if 
not epic poems, historic ballads. What was the state of society 
in Spain, Scotland and Scandinavia when their ballads were com- 
posed? Was modern Greece at any time more fertile in narrative 
poems than within the last and present century ?* Of the inaptitude 
of the old Romans for poetry we know of no proof but that Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and the other Augustan writers, were not born at 
Rome. This, however, is not strictly correct, as it is extremely 
likely that both Lucretius and Tibullus were born in, or near 
Rome; and even if it were, it is the case with most capitals; 
Spain and Portugal, for example, are poetic countries, yet it is 
probable that but a small portion of their romances were com- 
posed by natives of Madrid or Lisbon; and may not Umbrian 
and Campanian poets have visited Rome at an early as they did 
at a later period? Finally, how do we know that Virginius and 
Siccius were not the heroes of many a popular ballad? And 
what necessity is there for supposing that the legal and political 
regulations of Rome were put into verse; and if they were, 
would the case be without a precedent? Firdoosee has versified 
the regulations of Jemsheed, and we read of various ancient 
codes that were put into metre. 

The subject just treated being one of much importance, and 
on which the credibility of a great part of Mr. Niebuhr’s work 
mainly depends, we have considered it carefully, and shall now 
proceed to investigate some other portions of his first volume ; 
occasionally mingling our own baser metal with our author’s gold, 
but keeping as far as we can the substances apart. 

Mr. Niebuhr most properly commences with a view of ancient 
Italy before the time of the Romans. He traces with great saga- 
city the gradual extension of the name Italy, which at first merely 
designated the southern extremity of the peninsula below the 
isthmus between the bays of Napete and Scylaceum, till it finally 
became the common appellation of the whole peninsula. He 
then proceeds to consider the various nations that inhabited it, 
beginning with the CEnotrians, as the Greeks called the natives of 


* The author of a poem of nearly 100 lines in Mr. Fauriel’s collection, gives the 
simple and true cause of the origin of many a historic ballad—‘ I cannot read or 
write, and not to forget it I have made this poem of it, that I may retain it well.” 
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southern’ Italy.. This. people Mr. Niebuhr maintains to have 
been a portion of the Pelasgian race, and with wonderful acute- 
ness and ingenuity he has traced out the extent and the seats of 
that great national stock. 

Pherecydes said, that CEnotrus and Peucatius were two of the 
sons of Lycaon, who emigrated from Arcadia sixteen generations 
before the war of Troy. The idea of emigration to a region 
beyond the sea, from the mountainous heart of the Peloponnesus, 
where the people had so little to do with naval affairs that Aga- 
memnon was obliged to supply their contingent with transports, 
is quite absurd ; and all that we can understand by that genealogy 
is, that the GEnotrians and Arcadians were kindred tribes. Now 
the old Arcadians, as well as the Argives and the Ionians, were 
Pelasgians. The first inhabitants of Attica were also of ‘the 
same race. Thessaly was their next great seat: the Thespro- 
tians, Molossians, and Epirotians, were Pelasgic; so were the 
Macedonians, and tribes still farther north. The Pelasgians 
possessed the northern islands of the Aigean; they dwelt about 
the Hellespont and the Asiatic coast, from Mycale through Lonia 
and Aolis. Mr. Niebuhr even hazards it as a conjecture, that 
the Teucri and Dardani, Troy and Hector, were also Pelasgian. 
They were, in fact, seated between Pelasgian nations; they were 
known. not to be Phrygians, and, if not Pelasgians, we may fairly 
ask, what could they have been ? 

To return to Italy,—we have positive historic testimony that 
the vassals of the [taliotes, or Italian Greeks, (who could only 
have been C&notrians,) were called Pelasgians; and there are 
abundant testimonies, confirmed by the names of places, that a 
Pelasgian people dwelt along the west coast of Italy, from CEno- 
tria as far as the Arno. ‘This whole coast was by the Greeks 
called Tyrrhenia, and, under the name of Tyrrhenians they 
included all its inhabitants, whether Ausonians, Latins or Tuscans. 
We farther learn from Pausanias, that the Pelasgians, who dwelt 
about the Tiber, were called Siculi (which is the same as Itali) ; 
and hence it is clear, that all the people so denominated, whether 
on the island or the peninsula, were of this race. 

The Greek and Pelasgic (of which more anon) were kindred 
languages ; hence, where places are found in Italy with Greekish 
names, and which it is yet evident could not have been founded 
by Greeks, the just inference is that they are Pelasgian. Thus 
Agylla, Pisa im Etruria, were such; and the names of Acherusia, 
Telesia, Maleventum, and Grumentum, will enable us to assign 
a portion of the interior to the Pelasgians, though their general 
seats were along the sea-shore. 'They would thus have possessed 
the whole of the future Lucania and Bruttium, with a part of 
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Samnium; and on the eastern coast, by reasoning similar to what 
he had before employed, Mr. Niebuhr shows that Japygia, and 
the coast to the north of it, were Pelasgian, and he makes it 
extremely probable that the Liburnians, also, were a portion of 
this extensive race. 


“I stand,” says Mr. Niebuhr, “ at the goal whence the whole circuit 
may be surveyed in which I have found (and proved to be such) Pelasgian 
nations, not as wandering gypsies, but as fixed, powerful, and respect- 
able conmunities, in that time which, for the greater part, lies beyond 
our Grecian history. I deliver it not as a hypothesis, but with full his- 
toric conviction, that there was a time when the Pelasgians, then perhaps 
the most widely spread of the ancient nations in Europe, dwelt from the 
Padus and the Arnus as far as the Rhyndacus, only so far interrupted in 
the continuity of their abodes in Thrace, that the northern islands of the 
Aigean Sea kept up the chain between the Tyrrhenians of Asia and 
Pelasgian Argos.” 

The interior of Italy, the range of the Apennines, was at the 
time of the Pelasgian power inhabited bya race which, though 
distinguished by the various namés of Opici, Sabelli, and Umbri, 
Mr. Niebuhr justly regards as one. These were in language 


and manners totally distinct from the Pelasgians, and gradually, 
as their population and strength increased, they moved down from 
the mountains, and conquered and dispossessed the Pelasgians of 


the plains and the coast. The Umbrian branch would seein to 
have been the first that extended itself and spread to the north, 
occupying Etruria, and the country south of the Po. The Casci,* 
(afterwards called Aborigines,) a neighbouring tribe, pressed on 
by its higher neighbours, poured down east of the Tiber, and 
either expelled, or having subdued, mixed with the Siculi who 
dwelt there. The union ‘of these tribes, of different origin and 
manners, gave rise to the Latin nation; and the Latin language, 
in its two evidently distinct elements, bears plain testimony to the 
truth of this historic event, and of the different characters of the 
two tribes that composed the nation; for it is very remarkable 
that in it all the terms relating to agriculture and a settled life are 
akin to the Greek, and are therefore Pelasgian, while all those 
belonging to war and the chace betray a different origin. Mr. 
Niebuhr farther thinks that it was on this occasion that the cele- 
brated Tyrrhenian Pelasgi, who built the Pelasgian wall at 
Athens, appeared in Greece, and that they were Siculans who fled 
from before the Casci. At this period also, though perhaps 


without necessity, he would place the migration of the Siculans to 
the island. 


* Cascus and Priscus are regarded by Mr. Niebuhr as national names. Their later 
acceptation, old, old-fashioned, he illustrates by that of Gothic, and in Germany old- 
Frankish, which have undergone a similar change of sense. 
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But who were the first inhabitants of Italy? And whence did 
the Pelasgians, if they were not the first, come thither? On these 
points Mr. Niebubr is not satisfactory, and his ideas on the sub- 
ject require examination, for his theory is bold, and, as it appears 
to us, founded upon false analogies. 

Mr. Niebuhr may, we think without injustice, be classed 
among the upholders of the Autochthonic theory of the origin of 
the human race. He maintaims that where we find two nations 
of common character and language living on the opposite coasts 
of a narrow sea, we are not thereby justified in inferring emigra- 
tion from one side to the other. This, to a certain extent, is cor- 
rect, and in the first instance he gives—that of the Pelasgians in 
Greece, Epirus, and southern Italy—there certainly is no valid 
reason for supposing any emigration from either of the two first 
to the last; though still we may infer from it, as he himself does, 
the identity of the race. But when he proceeds to farther illustra- 
tion, by adding, that we meet [berians on the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, and Kelts in Gaul and Britain, and then says that “ this 
is analogous to the geography of the species of animals and plants, 
the large circles of which are separated by mountains, and include 
narrow seas,” we at once see that no theory but that of Autoch- 
thonism will give consistency to this reasoning. He cannot even 
be a favourer of the hypothesis on which Klaproth bases his Asia 
Polyglotta, namely, that at the time of the Great Deluge different 
portions of mankind saved themselves upon the lofty mountainu- 
ranges of the earth; for, from the manner in which Mr. Niebuhr 
expresses himself respecting the immense length of time that has 
elapsed since the commencement of the human race, we should 
rather infer that he denies the reality of that generally acknow- 
ledged catastrophe. ‘The Iberians of the isles of Majorca and 
Minorca did not, then, come from Spain; the Kelts of Britain 
were not emigrants from Gaul; consequently the Keltic race 
must have sprung up naturally or supernaturally on the soil of 
Britain, and why? because such is the analogy of the vegetable 
kingdom; the oaks, brambles, and thistles of England were not 
transplanted from France, and therefore its human tenants did not 
come from that country—d fortiori, from no other; consequently 
they must have been indigenous. Suppose in the course of time 
all records should be lost; suppose in future ages the history of 
the last ten centuries should be sunk into as complete oblivion as 
that of the ante-historic period of Europe now is; and that, on 
the revival of literature, another Niebuhr should direct his views 
to those remote and hidden ages. Finding then on the Feroes 
and Iceland a race in language and character strongly resembling 
that of Scandinavia ; meeting in North America nations identical 
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with the English; in South America with the Spaniards and 
Portuguese ;~ and stranger still, in Australasia nations in lan- 
guage, laws, religion, features, and everything, corresponding with 
the inhabitants of the British Isles, what analogies of sheep and 
cows, of wheat and trefoil, of turnips and carrots, would he not 
point out, and how might not the world be edified by profound 
disquisitions on the effect of clime and temperature, on the men- 
tal and corporeal development of the various stems of mankind ? 
Equally conclusive with the reasoning of this supposed philo- 
sopher we hold Mr. Niebuhr’s theory to be; and he could as 
easily persuade us that the Icelanders did not come from Nor- 
way, as that the Kelts of Britain did not emigrate from Gaul. 
Though thus, however, differing in opinion with Mr. Niebuhr, 
we would not by any means have it supposed that it is our inten- 
tion to cast upon him the reproach of impiety or irreligion. 
We entirely concur in the sentiments, as to these points, expressed 
by the reviewer of Mr. Niebuhr’s first edition mm the Quarterly 
Review, (vol. xxxii. p. 86-7,) and should hold it as an illiberal at- 
tempt to check the freedom of philosophic inquiry, if we ventured 
to stigmatize an author like Mr. Niebuhr as an infidel or a dan- 
gerous writer. 

Mr. Niebuhr’s ideas respecting languages are of a similar kind. 
There is, he acknowledges, a strong affinity between the Greek 
and Latin languages, as there is between the Persian and Slavo- 
nian, and perhaps between the Gazlic and Cymric; but he-will 
no more allow that any one of these was derived from its fellow 
than he will concede that foxes were dogs; asses horses; peaches 
apricots; or vice versd. Nay, he will not even grant a common 
origin to those who speak them: national tribes were created 
each upon their appointed abode, each with their peculiar lan- 
guage. ‘Two or more of these tribes might have had a strong 
and even surprising affinity in character and appearance: there 
may have been little more than a shade of difference between 
their languages, but they were still as essentially distinct as 
the leopard and the lion. “ Such kindred, but essentially 
different, national species,” says he, “ were the Greeks. and the 
Pelasgians.” On this subject, also, we are compelled to differ 
with him. With respect to the Greek and Latin, it is observ- 
able that the older dialects of the former are those which have 
the greatest affinity to the Pelasgian portion of the latter, which 
would lead to the inference of an original identity, and of the 
Greek being derived from the Pelasgian. We will again suppose 
the case of the loss of historic records, and ask what would be 
the inference of any one who was to consider the Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon, Italian, French, and English languages. . Would not the 
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natural.-one be that which is the true one, that the Italian and 
French, though differing so much from each other, were derived 
from the Latin, which language was also either immediately, or 
through the French, the non-Saxon element of the English? 
Owing to this leaning to Autochthonism, our author’s, other- 
wise clear and distinct view of the population of ancient Htaly 
fails of giving complete satisfaction. It in fact leaves us to infer 
that the Oscans were Autochthones of the mountains, and the 
Pelasgians of the plains; yet perhaps he does not deny that the 
latter were an immigrated race. ‘The theory we should be dis- 
posed to advance upon this obscure subject is, that the Oscans 
(including under that name the Opici, Sabellians, and Umbrians) 
were the first inhabitants of Italy; but whence they came, or to 
what particular national family, Keltic or other, they belonged, it 
Js impossible to say with any certainty, though we may, perhaps, 
venture to assert that they were a portion of the great Caucasian 
race. This people possessed the peninsula, and probably Sicily, 
duriug an indefinite period, till the Pelasgian race, in its progress 
westward from its original seats in Asia, poured down upon 
Greece and Italy. They overran the whole of the level country, 
driving the Oscans to the mountains, and in the south they even, 
for a considerable way, possessed the country from sea to sea, 
and the same was probably the case in the north; so that we 
might perhaps say, that the original inhabitants remained masters 
of nothing but a mountain-range of about 100 miles from north 
to south. The Pelasgians were a cultivated, peaceful, agricul- 
tural race, and just at the dawn of history we find the mountain 
tribes, under the denominations of Cascans, Oscans, Sabines, 
Umbrians, &c. gradually incroaching on the plains, and either 
expelling the inhabitants or amalgamating and forming one peo- 
ple with them. Modern history offers, in the invasion and con- 
quest of Spain by the Moors, and the subsequent recovery of it 
by the descendants of the old inhabitants, a nearly parallel case, 
and had the Spaniards been confined to the central part of that 
country, and had there not been the irreconcilable difference of 
religion, probably the very same results would have taken place. 
But besides Oscans and Pelasgians (we shall not attend to the 
Ligurians and others) there was in ancient Italy a third people, 
more remarkable perhaps than either—the Tuscans or Etrurians. 
Of the origin of this people we have conflicting theories. That 
generally adopted by the ancients, and which Wachsmuth and 
Creuzer support, is, that they were a Meonian colony, who came 
by sea, and conquered and reduced to vassalage the original 
Siculan or Umbrian inhabitants of Etruria. This theory was 
ably combated, and, as appears to us, completely refuted, by 
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Dionysius; and in addition to his arguments we will add, that it 
has always struck us as highly inconceivable, how the crews of 
a small fleet (such as the Mzonian must have been) could have 
succeeded in reducing to bondage, and even changing the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants—and these not like Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians, decidedly inferior in knowledge and physical power to 
their invaders—of so extensive and probably populous a district 
as Etruria. The modern Tuscans are strenuous in maintaining 
that their supposed ancestors were indigenous; and Schlegel, 
who also rejects the Mzonian tale, regards them as an immi- 
grating nation of the same family with the Pelasgians, and con- 
sequently maintains the Tuscan language to be akin to the 
reek. 

The opinion of Niebuhr is, that the Tuscans were a peculiar 
people, essentially distinct from the Pelasgians and Oscans, in 
manners, language and every characteristic. In the former edition 
of his work he seemed disposed to consider them as a branch of 
the Gothic race, but no traces of that opinion are now to be dis- 
cerned, and his final decision is, that the Rhztian Alps were the 
original country of the Tuscans, where he recognizes the remains 
of their language in the dialect of the Grodener in Tyrol;* that 
being pressed upon either by Kelts or Germans, they descended 
into the plains of Lombardy, and dispossessed the Ligurians; 
then expelled the Umbrians from Lombardy south of the Po, and 
from northern Etruria, and conquered and reduced to vassalage 
the Siculans or Tyrrhenian Pelasgians,} as far as the Tiber. 
This first shock of the Tuscans, he conceives, was the cause of 
all the national movements between the Po and the Apennines ; 
for, as in the physical illustration of the communication of mo- 
tion, the Kelts or Germans struck the Tuscans, these the Um- 
brians, these again the Sabines, the Sabines the Cascans and 
Oscans, these the Siculans, who passed on to Sicily, or as Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians, appeared in aed The name Tyrrhenia, 
as that of the western coast of Italy, being familiar to the Greeks, 
and the Tuscans being the most powerful people of that coast 
when the Greeks began to have any intercourse with it, these 
names were by them affixed to both land and people, just as the 
Albanians of the Morea, Hydra and Suli, are called Greeks, the 
English Britons, the Spaniards of the New World Mexicans and 
Peruvians. This hypothesis certainly, to say the least of it, 
clears up very many difficulties. 


* Mr. Niebuhr goes so far as to say that the rough pronunciation of the present 
Florentines is owing to their descent from this mountain race. 
* a Tyrrhenian Pelasgians is a phrase similar to American Indians, European 
urks, &c. 
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The question of the origin of the Tuscans, however viewed, is 
a difficult one. The notion of a Lydian colony is utterly untena- 
ble; and if they were a mountain tribe, whence came their love of 
pomp and state ?—a feature of marked difference between them 
and the Pelasgians and the original Italian nations,—as also their 
profound science, their serious character, their sacerdotal constitu- 
tian, and, perhaps we might add, their system of reducing to vas- 
salage the nations whom they conquered? As for the massive solid 
style of building usually denominated after them, there is every rea- 
son for supposing it not to have been theirs, but Pelasgian, and that 
when they invaded Etruria, the gigantic walls of Volterra, Popu- 
lonia and the other cities were already in existence. It is to be 
noted that this style does not occur in Circumpadanian Etruria, 
but that it is to be found in Latium, where the Tuscans never 
settled, and also in the Peloponnesus. On the whole we cannot 
avoid inclining to attribute an Asiatic origin to this people, and, 
perhaps, an affinity with the Gothic stock; for we are satisfied that 
Fréret and Niebuhr are right in leading them southwards through 
Italy, and we would deduce them from some part of Upper Asia, 
but impenetrable obscurity will, we fear, for ever envelope their 
ultimate origin. 

Like most ancient national appellations, that of Tuscans is 
inexplicable ; at least the derivations given of it are highly unsa- 
tisfactory. According to Dionysius, who had every means of 
knowing the truth, they called themselves Rasena; and it is 
rather a bold stroke of conjectural criticism im Schlegel to say, 
that either the text is corrupt, or Dionysius was mistaken, and 
that the original term must have been Turseni, whence Tusci, 
derived from Tus, turis, and signifying the Offerers, the Priests. 
Wachsmuth’s remark that Ras-ena and Ret-ia are related, is 
worthy of attention. 

We fear we have-lingered too long among the ruins of ancient 
nations, which here and there lie on elevations in the plains, over 
which the flood of oblivion has spread its waters, destroying the 
great masses and isolating the remaining fragments. We shall 
therefore hasten to Rome itself, to which we will devote the 
remainder of this article, and endeavour to convey to our readers 
a clear and distinct view of its origin, and the gradual develop- 
ment of its constitution during the regal period. As the toil and 
space requisite would be endless, were we to discuss every point 
of difference between Niebuhr and his opponents, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the historian’s last theory, which is, however, 
only to be regarded as theory, and not to be admitted without 
full consideration. For ourselves we confess, that on our minds 
it operates with all the force of truth. We have, since.-we 
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became acquainted with it, meditated it long and deéply. 
Every time we read a page of Dionysius or Livy, our conviction 
is strengthened, and with this clue we wander through the mazes 
of their histories, confident and unimpeded, and fe¢l that 
S nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 

Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena ; 

Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 

Errare.” 

The tale of Eneas and his Trojan colony is, as might be sup- 
posed, utterly rejected by Mr. Niebuhr; but he thinks it a 
question worth discussion, whether it was domestic or trans- 
mitted. Having shown that several Hellenic poets had. supposed 
/Eneas to have escaped from Troy, and that Stesichorus had 
even expressly represented him as having sailed to Hesperia, i. e. 
the west ; and then noticed the general belief among the Greeks, of 
Trojan colonies in different parts ; he still regards all this as quite 
insufficient to account for the belief in a Trojan descent becoming 
an article of state-faith with so proud a people ‘as the Romans. 
The fancied descent must have been domestic, like that of the 
Britons from Brute and Troy, the Goths from the Getz, the 
Hungarians from the Huns, all of which have been related with 
confidence by native writers. The only difficulty is to account 
for its origin, on which our author advances the following hy- 
pothesis. Every thing contained in mythic tales respecting the 
affinity of nations indicates the affinity between the ‘Trojans and 
those of the Pelasgian stem, as the Arcadians, Epirotes, Enotrianis, 
and especially the Tyrrhenian Pelasgians. Such tales are those 
of the wanderings of Dardanus from Corythus to Samothrace and 
thence to the Simois, the coming of the Trojans to Latium, of 
the Tyrrhenians to Lemnos. Now, that the Penates at Lavi- 
nium, which some of the Lavinians told Timeus were Trojan 
images, were the Samothracian gods, is acknowledged, and the 
Romans recognised the affinity of the people of that island. 
From this national, as well as religious unity, and the identity of 
language, it may have happened that various branches of the nation 
may have been called Trojans, or have claimed a descent from 
Troy, and have boasted the possession of the relics which 
AEneas was reported to have saved. Long after the original 
natives of Italy had overcome them, T'yrrhenians may have visited 
Samothrace,— Herodotus may there have heard Cortonians and 
Placianians conversing together,—and Lavinians and Gergi- 
thians may have met there, and accounted for their affinity by the 
story of AEneas. “ We have,” the Lavinians may have said, “ the 
same language and religion with you, and we have clay-images 
at home just like these here.” ‘“ Then,” may the others have 
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replied, “ you must be the descendants of Aineas and his fol- 
lowers, who saved the relics in Troy and sailed, our fathers say, 
away to the west with them.” And it requires but a small 
knowledge of human nature to perceive how easily such reasoning 
as this would be embraced and propagated. 

The first hypothesis respecting the origin of Rome that pre- 
sented itself to Mr. Niebuhr’s mind was, that it was a Tuscan 
colony from one of the twelve cities of Etruria, (Care he thought 
the most likely.) These Tuscans reduced to vassalage the ori- 
ginal Siculan inhabitants of the place, as they had done those of 
the right bank of the river, and hence the origin of clientship at 
Rome, the clients being the conquered Siculans. This theory 
was warmly adopted by Schlegel, and opposed, of course, by 
Wachsmuth, but its author has since seen reason to abandon it. 


** As soon,” says he, “ as Rome’s Albanian origin was removed out 
of history, the first direction of thought was to assume, instead of it, an 
Etruscan colony. To go so far, against all authority of the ancients, 
was more than bold; but he who combats rooted deceptive opinions, 
going to the bottom of them, and resolute to destroy their empire, can 
hardly keep himself free from excesses, to which he is led by the con- 
temptible form which every thing connected with such errors assumes in 
his eyes. It is only after victory that moderation can come into the field.” 


The present more probable theory of our author (in our opi- 
nion the most probable of all) is, that on the hills afterwards 
covered by the great city, lay several small towns, or villages of 
the Siculans, one of which, on the Palatine bill, was chief among 
them, and was called Roma (a Pelasgian name like Pyrgi); another 
was called Remuria. When the Cascans, in the general move- 
ment already mentioned, came down on the country east of the 
Tiber, Roma fell, with other places, into their power, and here, 
as elsewhere, they mingled with the old inhabitants, and formed 
one people, retaining probably the government in their own 
hands, ‘The Sabines next came down, in conquest, along the 
Tiber; they seized a part of the Roman territory, and built a 
town called Quirium, on the Agonian hill, separated from Rome 
on the Palatine by the fen and morass that occupied the future 
Forum and Suburra. Rome appears, though conquered at first, 
to have afterwards recovered herself, and the Latin and Sabine 
towns, thus closely situated, yet independent and frequently hos- 
tile, to have presented an appearance resembling that of the 
Greek and Spanish emporia in ancient, and the old and new 
towns of Dantzig, and the three independent towns of Konigs- 
berg, in modern times. Such too was the form of several towns 
in Ireland, which consisted of an English and an Irish town, dis- 
tinct though united. Tradition has preserved the memory of the 
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original separation, by relating that each people had its senate of 
100 members, with whom the kings consulted before they met 
together on the Comitium between the two hills, which thence 
derived its name. Mr. Niebuhr is farther disposed to regard the 
Rape of the Sabines and the war arising from it as the genuine 
tradition of a time when there was no connubium, or right of 
marriage, between the towns, and of the conquered one reco- 
vering its strength, and by force of arms extorting equal rights on 
this point. 

The two towns having proved themselves to be of nearly 
equal strength, seem to have agreed upon a closer union of in- 
terest. On the way leading from the Quirinal to the Palatium, 
they erected, where their territories met, the double Janus, with 
a gate facing each town, open in time of war for mutual aid, 
closed in time of peace to prevent feuds, or to denote their dis- 
tinct though allied state. The Romans were always a two-fold 
people, and various symbols and traditions preserved the memory 
of it. The double-headed Janus symbolized it, so also the double 
throne which Servius in his comment on the Aineid tells us Ro- 
mulus held after the death of Remus. The fable of these twin- 
brothers arose from it, whether referring to the union of Abori- 
gines and Pelasgians, or to Roma and Remuria; it was kept up by 
that of Romans and Quirites, and, finally, of Patricians and 
Plebeians. 

Owing, probably, to the approach of the Tuscans to the Tiber, 
the allied towns saw the necessity of a stricter union, and they 
agreed to have but one senate and one king, to be chosen alter- 
nately by one people out of the other. But if the poetic nar- 
rative is to be regarded as aiming to preserve traits of history, 
we might assume that the first composition was to have co- 
regnant kings, one of each people, and that on the death of his 
Sabine colleague, the Roman monarch prevented the election of 
a successor; and we might perhaps add, that the future appoint- 
ment of two consuls arose from the recollection of this former 
state of things. At all events they were now, on all solemn 
occasions, regarded as one people, and styled Populus Romanus 
et Quirites, or after old Roman fashion, Populus Romanus 
Quirites,* afterwards corrupted to Populus Romanus Quiritium. 
And it is a remarkable instance of the adherence of the Romans 
to old forms, that long after all distinction between Romans and 
Quirites had ceased, the term Quirites should have passed to the 


* That such was the usage of the Latiu language there can be no doubt. Mr. 
Niebuhr regards as similar forms, Prisci Latini, Socii Latini, Accensi Velati, empti 
venditi, locati conducti, &c. 
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Plebs, who, though of a totally different origin, bore a similar 
relation to the original Romans. 

Tradition connects with the union of the two nations the divi- 
sion of the whole into three tribes, the Ramnes, Tities, and Lu- 
ceres. While Mr. Niebuhr held the Tuscan theory, he deferred 
to the authority of Volumnius or Volnius, and sought the origin 
of these names in that language; and prepossessed with the idea 
of the Roman patricians being a priestly caste, he reversed the 
order, placed the Luceres first, and deduced their name from an 
old German word, akin to our look, and styled them the Seers. 
The architect has, however, himself demolished all that edifice; 
and we think he would now say with us, that it is a safe rule to 
look for nothing but what is Pelasgian or old Italian in the reli- 
gion and constitution of Rome anterior to Tarquinius Priscus.4 

A difficulty, however, arises here. If the tribes, as there can 
be no doubt, were originally three, and the nations composing 
them but two, why should the former and not the latter num- 
ber have been chosen? This objection is thus ingeniously and 
solidly obviated by our author. Three, as the word ¢ribus 
shows, was the number into which the phyla, or tribes, of 
the Italian states were divided; and their territory was, in like 
manner, laid out into three regions, so that a region corresponds 
to a tribe, and vice versa; and, consequently, when a region was 
lost, by conquest or cession, a tribe became extinct. Farther, 
as the traditions of Romulus’ colonies show, it was the Italian 
mode of colonization, differing from that of ‘Greece, to take a 
conquered town and settle a portion of their own citizens in it, 
assigning them a third of the lands, and committing to them the 
whole charge of the government. They thus formed one tribe, the 
dominant one ; and the original inhabitants remained divided into 
two other tribes, subordinate to the former. Supposing the 
Cascans to have thus colonized Roma, there was one Cascan and 
two Siculan tribes; suppose, farther, as is evident from the towns 
of Rome and Quirium remaining distinct, that the Sabines (as we 
find Porsenna afterwards did) took a region, or third of the Roman 
territory, there then remained in Rome but two tribes, the Cascan 
and Siculan; and when the two towns united, the Sabines, who, 
if divided into tribes, were all on an equality, had, as a second 
tribe in the combined state, perfectly equal rights with the domi- 
nant Cascans, or Ramnes; and their Siculan subjects, if they had 
any, went to form a part of the Luceres, who had no share in the 
government, 

The Ramnes and the Tities were on a perfect equality, the 
former having perhaps a right of precedence, hence the Celse 
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Ramnes. The common senate was composed of two hundred 
members, one hundred from each; there were four Vestal virgins, 
two for each; in like manner, four Augurs, four Pontifices, 
twenty Fetiales, one for each Curia of the Ramnes and the ities, 
two Duumvirs of the Sybilline books and of Perduellion; the 
Brotherhoods were also two, as the Salians for the Romans and 
the Agonales for the Sabines, &c. 

The proximate division of the three tribes was into Curie, of 
which there were thirty, ten for each tribe. - The Gentes, houses 
or families, were contained in the Curia. The grammarians, 
especially Julius Pollux, inform us, that in the original constitu- 
tion of Athens, each of the four Phylw was divided into three 
Phratriz, and each Phratria contained thirty Genea, the mem- 
bers of which, called Gennetz, and even Homogalactes, were no 
ways akin, but were so named from their union; which consisted 
in their having common sacred rites, inherited from their ances- 
tors, who had been originally formed into Genea; and no one, be 
his influence or his wealth what they might, could, if not de- 
scended from one of the original ‘Genetz, get into a Phratria or 
a Genos. The constitution of Clisthenes, which divided the 
Phyle into Demi, was of a totally different nature, distributing 
the people according to their abodes, not their descent. The 
Genea had farther common appellations, such as the Codrides, 
Eumolpides, and Butades, perhaps derived from that of the most 
distinguished family among them at the time of their formation ; 
more probably from that of an Eponymus or Hero, as with us 
civic guilds are denominated from saints and angels. 

The analogy of the numbers just given to those of the months 
and days of the solar year is too striking to be the work of chance, 
and when we consider that the Attics were a very pure Pelasgian 
people, we may justly expect to meet similar constitutions where- 
ever that race prevailed. 

At Rome, the tribes were three, the Curie thirty; and Diony- 
sjus says expressly, that Romulus divided the Curie into De- 
cades. But of what could these decades be if not of Gentes? 
and thus each Curia contamed ten Gentes, each tribe a hundred, 
(hence, in Livy, the tribes are called Centuries,) and the whole 
three tribes, three hundred Gentes, and the numbers here bear 
precisely the same ratio to those of the cyclic year of ten months 
and three hundred and four days, used at Rome, that the Attic 
ones bear to those of the solar year of twelve months and three 
hundred and sixty-five days. Moreover, the Roman Gentes had 
common sacrifices, such as those of the Nautii to Minerva, of 
the Fabii to Hercules or Sancus. Certainly, we must-confess, 
there is not the same direct testimony for the non relationship 
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of the families composing a Gens that there is in the case of the 
Attic Genea. But Cicero, when seeking accurately to define 
Gentiles, does not include common descent; the Cornelii had, as 
a Gens, common religious observances, but there was no ancient 
relationship between the Scipios and the Sullas: the Licinian 
and other plebeian families were not more ramified than houses 
in modern times, but 300 Fabii form an extension of a house 
such as no genealogical tables exhibit; the Alii, a municipal 
gens, consisted of several families, but of them, the Lamii alone 
derived their descent from Lamus of Formie; a single family 
could therefore esteem itself of different origin from the other 
Gentiles. Altogether, the presumptive evidence in favour of 
the Roman Gentes corresponding to the Attic Genea, is very 
strong and probable. 

The citizens of Rome and of the towns with which she stood 
in friendly relations were mutually entitled to leave their own 
country and settle in the other; but like the Grecian Meteeci or 
Sojourners, as they had no share in the constitution of the town 
in which they took up their abode, they were obliged to put 
themselves under the protection of some citizen, Hence arose, 
in Rome, the relation of patrons and clients, (so nearly re- 
sembling those of lord and vassal in the middle ages,) the latter 
being composed of such strangers as, for the sake of trade or 
other purposes, had settled at Rome; and as not a few of them 
had removed thither to avoid debts at home, M. Niebuhr thinks 
that the plebeians, who hated them, as the prop of the patricians, 
took occasion from this circumstance, to vent the story of the 
Asylum. And hence, in a certain sense, it is true that the Ro- 
man people originally consisted only of patrons and clients. 

On account of this relation to their clients, to such of whom 
as did not support themselves by trade or handicraft, they 
used to give houses and gardens of two jugera, on their lands, 
the patrons were called Patres and Patiicians,* which terms 
M. Niebuhr shows to be equivalent, and that the former was 
not by any means restricted to the senators, These Patres and 
Patricians, as they were individually styled out of respect, were 
the peculiar citizens, and their collective appellation was Ce- 
leres; for it is absurd to suppose that the Celeres, of which the 
tribuneship were a magistracy and priesthood, was a mere body- 
guard; the Tribune of the Ramnes probably enjoyed distinctions 
over his two colleagues and hence is usually named alone. 

As a large portion of power was constitutionally vested in the 


* Patres Senatores ideo appellati sunt, quia agrorum partes attribuebant tenuioribus, 
perinde ac liberis propriis.— Festus. 
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Curiz, a question arises as to the mode in which they voted in 
them; for there is no doubt that the families of unequal birth, as 
they gradually came into being, as well as the clients, shared in the 
religious rites of the Curie; and it might hence be collected that 
they also voted in them. Mr. Niebuhr here shows from general 
principles, from the testimony of Lelius, and from compared 
passages of him and Dionysius, and of the latter and Livy, that 
the Curiz were the assemblies of the Patricians, who alone had 
the right of voting in them. 

The senate, Mr. Niebuhr says, (meaning, we suppose, in the 
Ante-Cascan period,) originally consisted of 300 members, one 
representative of each Gens, who sent its Decurion or Alderman 
into the great council; and this explains why the senators in the 
colonies were called Decurions. The members of the senate 
were divided into. Decuriz, each corresponding to a Curia, and 
when the king died, the Decem primi, i. e. the heads of the ten 
Decuriz of the Ramnes, alternately administered the government. 
When the senate had agreed on whom they should propose to the 
Curiz to fill the vacant throne, the Interrex for the time being 
proposed him, and if he was accepted he was inaugurated; and 
then (which is one of the most important pieces of information 
we get from the fragments of Cicero’s work on the Republic,) he 
himself brought forward a law before the Curie to confirm him 
in his office ; and even then they had the power to reject him if 
they saw sufficient cause. 

The king resembled those of the heroic age of Greece, with 
this difference, that he was only a magistrate chosen for life. All 
the rights and powers of the future pretors, consuls, and dicta 
tors, were united in him. He was the unlimited general and 
priest of the nation; he alone, when in the city, could convoke 
the senate and the people, and propose laws and measures, but 
the citizens decided on laws, war, and peace. He punished dis- 
obedience, but an appeal lay from him to the citizens, i. e. to the 
patricians. He judged himself or appointed judges. His power 
over all who were not patricians was unbounded, like that of the 
dictator. He disposed of all booty and conquered land, so far as 
did not interfere with the right of the citizens to the possession of 
it. He had extensive domains, on which were settled numerous 
clients, whence he derived both riches and power. 

Such was the constitution of Rome at the first faint glimmer- 
ings of true history, and this Mr. Niebuhr terms the Romulian 
(from the name of its supposed founder), to distinguish it from 
that of Servius Tullius. The actual existence of that first monarch, 
as well as of his pious successor, our author absolutely rejects, and 
accounts for the belief in it among the Romans by supposing that. 
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when Rome began to attain to some importance, its citizens 
looked back to the former days and clouded origin of their town, 
and inferred that it must have had a founder, whom they therefore 
called Romus or Romulus,* and if there was another town called 
Remuria, the rival and at last the subject of Rome, they might 
have regarded Remus, its founder, as the twin-brother of Romu- 
lus; and then “ as streams roll on increasing as they flow,” this 
simple supposition, in progress of time, gathered to itself various 
additional circumstances, connected itself with natural monu- 
ments and old observances, and at length received an accession 
of Grecian fable, till the entire narrative assumed the mytho- 
historic’ form in which it has come down to us. 

Were we to hazard an opinion in this obscure matter, it would be 
this, that Rome was not originally a monarchy., We have no very 
strong reasons for supposing that even in Greece the Pelasgians 
were generally under that form of government, and in Italy we 
meet no sure traces of it among them. ‘The same may be as- 
serted of the original Ante-Pelasgian tribes of the Peninsula. 
Rome may, therefore, have been one republic and Quirium 
another, and on their union they may have agreed'to have two 
magistrates, one for each people, at the head of their government; 
and this may have been changed to the choice by one people of a 
common sovereign out of the other, such as we find to have been 
the case with Tullus and Ancus, of whose actual existence there 
can be no doubt. ‘The Romans of the monarchy, in its illiterate 
age, must soon have lost all remembrance of their former consti- 
tution,— Thucydides shows how careless and inexact popular tra- 
dition is—and have supposed that it must have been kingly from 
the first. As Rome was the older town, Romulus became the first 
monarch ; the tradition of the Cascan invasion may have contri- 
buted to giving him a warlike character, and all the ancient civil 
institutions were collected into his person; as a large portion of 
the Roman religion was Sabine, and that people was at all times 
distinguished for piety and rigid morals, the religion of the state 
may have been personified by his Sabine successor, and if, (as we 
might perhaps deduce from Nummus,) the old Latin language 
had a word akin to véu0s, we might hence derive his name. As to 
the real existence of these monarchs being proved, as Wachs- 
muth asserts, by their statues on the Capitol, we might with as 
much reason infer the truth of the reigns of the Kenneths and 
Fergusses of Scottish history, because their portraits adorn the 
walls of Holyrood House. 


* Romulus is no diminutive, bat only one of what Mr. Niebuhr calls the “ juxuriant 
adjectival forms of the Latin language,” as Equus, A2quicas, Aquiculus, Tuscus, Tus- 
canus, Tuseanicus, &c. 
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Mr. Niebuhr views, as the first undoubted historic fact of Roman 
story, the migration of the Albans to Rome ; but as the territory 
of Alba did not, according to old Italian national law, belong to 
Rome, he infers that it was the Latins, who afterwards held their 
diets in the Alban territory, who destroyed that city, and that the 
expelled inhabitants retired to Rome, where they obtained dwel- 
lings and lands, remaining, however, distinct from the Romans, 
with whom they had no connubium. Perhaps, too, though Mr. 
Niebuhr ascribes this measure to L. Tarquinius, it was during 
the reign of Tullus that the Luceres were placed on an equality 
with the other two tribes, which may have been indicated by the 
notice of Tullus doubling the number of the Equites; for serving 
on horseback seems to have been a privilege of the dominant 
order at all periods, and it is worthy of notice that one tradition 
says he increased the cavalry by ten turme, that is, by a third. 
Ancus, the succeeding monarch, seems to have pursued a regular 
system of increasing the strength and population of Rome, by re- 
moving thither the habitants of conquered Latin towns, where, 
with the Albans, they formed the ‘celebrated Plebs (the original 
three tribes constituting the Populus*) a body which continually 
increased in wealth and power; for we are not by any means 
to suppose that, when the Roman monarchs removed the inhabit- 
ants of a Latin town to Rome, they at the same time deprived 
them of property. ‘Their policy was more judicious: these towns 
were all within a few miles of Rome ; if the inhabitants remained 
in them, as they were fortified, they might be continually joming 
her enemies or taking advantage of her difficulties to injure her. 
It was on a similar principle of self-defence, that the people of 
the Italian cities of the middle ages compelled the nobles to quit 
their fortified residences in the country, and to come and dwell 
in the towns. On the other hand, from the proximity of their 
lands, they might, in the healthy time of the year, live on them, 
cultivate them, and gather their fruits, while, having their fixed 
residence on the comparatively salubrious hills of Rome, they 
were a safeguard to the kings against the fencroaching power of 
the Patricians. This applies to the places immediately about 
Rome; more distant towns, as colonies, afterwards formed a part 
of the commonalty. Ancus is particularly noted for his partiality 
to the Plebeians : 

** jactantior Ancus, 
Nunc quoque jam nimium gaudens popularibus auris.” 


* Mr. Niebuhr is, we believe, the first who pointed out the original meaning of this 
word, That it formed a portion of the nation distinct from the Plebs, is evident from 
the several passages he produces. The two following are among the strongest :—Pretor 
—is qui poplo plebique jus dabit summum.—Liv, xxv. 12. Dici mos erat—Que 


deprecatus sum—ut ea res—populo plebique Romane bene atque feliciter eveniret.— 
Cicero pro Murena, [, 
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We hardly need to say that Mr. Niebuhr views as apocryphal 
the greater part of the story of King Tarquin I. He even ap- 
pears disposed to regard him asa Latin instead of a ‘Tuscan, on 
account of his sirname of Priscus, which is, he says, a national 
name like Cascus; and the Prisci Latini, like the Populus Ro- 
manus Quirites, signifies two allied nations; yet he elsewhere 
speaks of the period when Rome was governed by Tuscan kings. 
He also proves that there was a Gens Tarquinia* at Rome, which 
was expelled after the last Tarquin. ‘Taken altogether, the pre- 
sumptions are very strong that this monarch was not a Tuscan, 
though his reign may be safely pronounced to be the period of 
the commencement of Tuscan influence in Rome. Perhaps our 
own history offers an analogy. In the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, the court began to be affected by Norman customs. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was a Norman, and it is now beyond doubt 
that Servius was a Tuscan. 

Tarquin, like his predecessor, was attached to the Plebs, 
whom he endeavoured to raise to an equality with their fellow- 
citizens. His object appears to have been to form from them, 
probably from the higher and wealthier order of them, three new 
tribes, to be named after himself and his friends, possessing all 
the privileges of the three original ones. ‘This was opposed by 
the Patricians, and the art of Attus Nevius; but, except in the 
matter of names, often deemed of such importance, the king seems 
to have carried his point, and the new tribes or centuries were, 
under the name of secunde, associated with the old ones. It is 
farther said, that Tarquin doubled the senate ; and this our author 
explains by showing how, from the very nature of a close aristo- 
cracy, it must rapidly diminish in the number of its families. The 
Patrician Gentes may in the time of Tarquin, though the Luceres 
had been already admitted to the senate,} have died off to such 
an extent, that but 150 remained to send members to that 
assembly. 

A fragment of a speech of the Emperor Claudius, the loss of 
whose ehuaive history must ever be deplored, was found on 


* It is, perhaps, not an improbable supposition, that Tarquin, with his Gens and 
their Clients, may, like Attus Clausus, have migrated to Rome, and the former have 
been received among the Patrician Gentes, and the latter have, in the following reign, 
been formed into a Plebeian tribe. Though this conjecture is not sanctioned by 
Mr. Niebuhr, it harmonises, we think, very much with the undoubted fact of there 
being a Gens Tarquinia, and with his hint that the Claudian tribe may have replaced 
a Tarquinian one. The election of Tarquin, though a stranger, to the throne, will ap- 
pear less surprising, when we consider that Attus Clausus (Appius Claudius) became, 
almost immediately after his arrival at Rome, a leading man in the state. 

t It is almost impossible to fix the period when the Luceres were raised to an equa- 
lity with the other two tribes. We have already hinted that it might have been in the 
reign of Tullus. Mr. Niebuhr places this event in the reign of Tarquin, but a long 
time previous to the formation of the new centuries. 
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two tables at Lyons in the sixteenth century, and, though printed 
by Lipsius with the works of Tacitus, lay unnoticed, till it caught 
the searching eye of Mr. Niebuhr. The words of the emperor 


are: 


“ If we follow our own writers, Lucius Tullius was born of the captive 
Ocresia ; according to the Tuscans, he was once the most faithful com- 
panion of Czles Vivenna, and the sharer of all his fortunes. Being 
afterwards harassed by changes of fortune, he left Etruria, with all the 
reranants of the Celian army, and occupied the Celian hill, which he 
thus called after his general, and changing his name, for in Tuscan he 
was called Mastarna, he was styled as I have said, and he obtained the 
kingdom, to the great advantage of the state.’ 


This short passage throws a new light over the Roman history. 
We have, in the first place, a proof, clear as day, of how little 
historic truth is to be extracted from the mythic tales about real 
persons, for this genuine piece of history, as it evidently is, bears 
not the slightest resemblance to the narrative of the Roman 
writers. In the second place, the power of Tarquin, aided by a 
body of disciplined troops under a Condottiere, becomes more 
easily explicable; and we see how Servius, like Sforza, might, 
by means of his troops and the favour of the Plebeians, assume 
the crown. We farther see, that the condottieri-system prevailed 
in ancient, as in modern Italy. Foreign recruiting was a matter 
stipulated by treaties; and if, for instance, the Carthaginians 
raised troops in Etruria, these, when discharged, might have kept 
together, and either hired out their services, or made war on their 
own account. 

The population of Rome at this period consisted of two dis- 
tinct portions, we might almost say two different nations, dwel- 
ling within the same walls, but in different districts, governed by 
the same monarch, but so separated as not even to have the con- 
nubium or right of intermarriage. The former, composed of the 
Patricians, or descendants of the original inhabitants of Rome, 
and their numerous clients, and increased by the three new cen- 
turies of Tarquinius Priscus, formed the Poputus ; the greater 
part of the original territory of the city was their property, and 
they enjoyed the usufruct of the public lands, for which they paid 
a tenth of the produce to the state. The senate was chosen 
exclusively from their members; the religion of the state was 
entirely in their hands ; they chose or confirmed magistrates, and 
decided on peace and war; and from them was formed the 
cavalry of the Roman army. 

The Pxzss, chiefly composed of the Latins removed to Ramo, 
when their towns were dismantled or colonized, constituted the 
other portion of the political union. These were by no means, as 
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has long been erroneously supposed, a mere rabble ; they differed 
from the Patricians merely in national extraction; they numbered 
among them the nobility of the conquered towns; they retained 
their lands in propriety, not subject to resumption like the Patri- 
cian possessions in the domains; and frequent assignments of 
portions of the public lands in perpetuity increased their wealth 
and their influence, while, not forming a caste like the Populus, 
their ranks received constant accessions of members. ‘The king 
was probably their Patron* against the tyranny of the rival order; 
and the Plebeians, in the legions, were the strength of his forces, 
and the achievers of his victories. The Ccelian and the Aventine 
were the Plebeian, the Capitoline and the Palatine the Patrician 
chief seats. 

Servius, raised to the throne by Plebeian favour, was anxious 
to give a political union and consistency to his adherents. 
Hitherto they had not had any regulated distribution of their mem- 
bers, formimg probably only loose unions, arising from common 
descent, hereditary religious observances, or proximity of estates. 
The first step, therefore, of Servius, was to distribute them into 
thirty tribes, four in the city, and twenty-six in the country. It 
need scarcely be mentioned that this number is the conjecture of 
Mr. Niebuhr, and that it stands in apparent contradiction with 
the assertion of Livy, that, when Attus Clausus came to Rome, 
the.tribes were but twenty, and that the twenty-first was formed out 
of his clients, and with the known fact, that the number was from 
twenty gradually increased to thirty-five. With masterly genius 
and sagacity our author makes his way through the dark windings 
of this labyrinth, and emerges into the daylight of probability, 
and even of truth. 

Dionysius, quoting Fabius, says, that Servius divided the 
country into twenty-six regions; (a region and a tribe, we know, 
corresponded to each other;) and Varro, speaking of some one 
whom he does not name, but who could only have been Servius, 
says, he gave lands to the freemen round the city in twenty-six 
regions. Farther, the Patricians were divided into thirty curie, 
and the Latins into thirty towns; the probability—which amounts 
almost to certainty, when we reflect how much the Romans 
attended to numbers—is, that the Plebs, the connecting link 
between them, was divided into an equal number of corporations. 
A difficulty then presents itself as to the mode in which the num- 
ber of tribes was afterwards, as we know it was, reduced to 
twenty; but here Mr. Niebuhr reminds us of the Italian national 


* This is a conjecture of our author, occasioned by the circumstance of the Plebs 
having, at a later period, bestowed that title on M. Manlius, 
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law, which deprived a conquered town of a part, generally a third, 
of its territory, and supposes this to have taken place when Por- 
senna-conquered Rome, when ten regions being lost, ten tribes 
disappeared, the members of them either becoming vassals:to the 
Etrurians, or being received into the remaining tribes. Again, it 
is rather surprising that the number of the Plebeian tribes should 
not have corresponded to that of the Patrician ones, but to the 
subdivision of them. ‘This, says Mr. Niebuhr, might lead one 
to infer, that their name was originally different, and that ten of 
them made a tribe; and this view is confirmed by the circumstance 
of there being but two tribunes at the head of the Plebeians at 
the time of the Crustumine secession, and that there were six 
military tribunes appointed, three for the Patricians, and the same 
number for the Plebeians. But it may be replied, he adds, that 
in this last case there may only have been a choice of an equal 
number of Plebeian magistrates with those of the Patricians, and 
in the former, as twenty leaders might have been deemed too 
many, each decuria of the tribunes chose one to represent them, 
and in fact, in the second secession, there were twenty tribunes 
who deputed two of their body. Finally, the Curie had now made 
the Romulian tribes of little importance, and among the Latins 
there is no trace of any division but that of the thirty towns. 

Each plebeian tribe had its tribune, as each patrician curia had 
its curio, its captain in war, its chief magistrate in peace; his 
chief business was to levy the taxes (tributum) each of the, Tri- 
bules should pay, and to arrange the number and quality of their 
contingent in war. Mr. Niebuhr thinks it also highly probable 
that the Aédiles were an original plebeian’ magistracy, as also the 
Centumviri, originally ninety, and then reduced to sixty, and: that 
they were called Judices, as the senatorian judge given by the 
Pretor was properly designated Arbiter. These magistrates were, 
it is likely, all chosen by the Plebeians in their tribes; and besides 
these elections, various other matters may have belonged to them. 
The Forum was the place of plebeian assembJy, as the Comitium 
was that of the Patricians. 

The orders were still too distinct and separate, the Curie and 
the Tribes might entertain different views, and, under aggravat- 
ing circumstances, discord aud even bloodshed might occur. To 
accomplish the object of the legislator, a closer bond of union 
was therefore necessary, and this Servius sought, in the celebrated 
arrangement of Classes and Centuries, a measure admirably cal- 
culated to give the Plebeians their due weight in the constitution, 
of which we shall now proceed to develope our author’s view. 

The centurial constitution was one of a purely military form, 
which gives credibility to the idea of its being the work of a 
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soldier. It exactly represented an army, with its cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, and baggage train. The three original tribes or cen- 
turies of Romulus, with the three new ones of Tarquin, con- 
tained, under the name of the Sex Suffragia, all the Wesicos. 
To these Servius added twelve centuries, composed of the Ple- 
beian Notables, men of wealth rather than birth, which, unlike 
those of Tarquin, remained Plebeian, forming a species of Ple- 
beian nobility, whose honours were, after the first institution, he- 
reditary ; but the simple Plebeian could be raised to equestrian 
rank, and the knight degraded to the condition of a simple 
Plebeian. These eighteen centuries supplied from their mem- 
bers the cavalry of the Roman army. ‘To enable those whose 
circumstances were reduced, to perform their office in the caval- 
ry, a sum of 10,000 asses was given by the state for the purchase 
of a horse, and an annual rent-charge of 2,000 asses for his main- 
tenance was assigned on the estates of single women and orphans. 
These, when we consider the low price at which sheep and oxen 
were at that time rated, may appear extravagant sums, but Mr. 
Niebubr observes, that war-horses must have been comparatively 
dear, and that a purchased slave, also mounted, formed a part of the 
necessary equipment. When a knight was degraded, he was or- 
dered to sell his horse, to enable him to reimburse the state, and 
his pension was assigned to another. 

The infantry of the Roman army was to be formed solely from 
the Plebeians, the land owners, for no Plebeian was permitted to 
exercise any trade. These the legislator divided into five classes, 
subdivided into centuries, arranged according to property, and 
their arms and armour assigned as in the following table:— 


CLASS. PROPERTY. CENTURIES. ARMS. 
Helmet, large shield, 


—_ corselet, greaves, (all 
I. 100,000 asses & upw. 40 of old men 40 of young = 80 of brass) sword and 


spear. 
Il 75000... . 10... 10. . . = 20§ Small shield, no 


corselet. 
Iif.. 50000 ....20.. 10 . . .==20 No greaves. 
as No armour, a spear, 
me. CR. « « s DW es Mis Se ; and javelin, 
V. 18500 .... 15... 15. . . 290 Slings. 


170 

The proper Plebeians, exclusive of the knights, were all con- 
tained in these five classes; the remainder of the people were 
put into centuries without the classes, the number and nature of 
which will thus appear. The centuries, taken altogether, were 
divided into the Assidui or Locupletes, and the Proletarii. ‘The 
former contained all whose property exceeded 1,500 asses; the 
latter, all who had less than that sum, or even nothing. The 
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Assidui, then, contained all the five classes, and those whose pro- 
perty was from 12,500 down to 1,500 asses; these, Mr. Niebuhr 
endeavours to show, from Cicero, were again divided into the 
Accensi, whose property was 7,000 asses and upwards, and the 
Velati, whose property lay between that sum and 1,500, the limit 
of that of the Proletarii. These again were divided into the 
Proletarii, properly so called, those who possessed from 375 to 
1,500 asses; and the Capite Censi, who had from 375 asses to 
nothing. If we add to these, the three centuries or corporations 
of carpenters, trumpeters, and hornblowers—of whom the first 
was placed with the first class, the other two with the fifth—and 
the eighteen equestrian centuries, we shall find a total of 195, 
the entire number of the centuries according to Mr. Niebuhr. - 

As the class-constitution was a mingled Aristocracy and Ti- 
mocracy, intended to throw the power into the hands of the noble 
and the wealthy, to guard, as Cicero says, Ne plurimum valeant 
plurimi, it is quite evident how that object was attained ; for if, 
—as the same writer, amended by Mr. Niebuhr says,—to the 81 
centuries of the first class and carpenters, out of the remaining 
114 the twelve plebeian equestrian centuries and the Six Suf- 
frages united themselves, they plainly composed a majority of 99 
to 96,and consequently carried whatever measure they supported. 

The voting was by centuries; each century had one vote, each 
individual in the century voted in it, and the opinion of the ma- 
jority was the vote of the century. ‘They voted in this order :— 
first, the Six Suffrages; then, the 12 Plebeian equestrian centu- 
ries; next, the 80 of the first class; then, the 1 of the carpenters; 
then, the 20 of the second, 20 of the third, 20 of the fourth, 30 of 
the fifth; the 2 of musicians; the Accensi; the Velati; the Prole- 
tarii; and last, the Capite Censi. If the first three divisions were 
unanimous, there was no occasion to call the remainder. When, 
as sometimes occurred in the time of the republic, the Plebeians 
refused to take a share in the elections, the Six Suffragia and the 
Centuries out of the classes which were almost entirely composed 
of clients, performed them alone. 

It is plain, that the number of individuals contained in the dif- 
ferent centuries must have been very unequal. ‘The derivation 
of the word century is apt to mislead; but, like tribe, it in course 
of time became a mere term of division. Originally, Tribus was 
a Phyle, because the Roman people was divided into three 
Phylez, and a Centuria contained 100 Gentes; but these signifi- 
cations were soon lost, and we meet 30, 20, 21, and 35 tribes 
and centuries, containing, perhaps, from 800 to 30 individuals. 
Hence we are not, by any means, to infer, that the first class, 
because it had 80 centuries, contained four times the number of 
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individuals, that the second, which had but 20, did. It was the de- 
sign of Servius that the votes allotted to each class should be to 
those of the whole five as the taxable property of that class was 
to that of the five, and, consequently, the number of citizens in 
each class was to be inversely proportioned to the sums desig- 
nating their property; therefore, as 
100,000 : 75,000:: 4:3.100,000 : 50,000:: 6:3. 
100,000 : 25,000 :: 12: 3. 100,000: 12,500: : 24: 3. 

three of the first must have possessed as much property as four 
of the second, one of the first as much as two of the third, four of 
the fourth, and eight of the fifth; that is, as Mr. Niebuhr ex- 
presses it, 3 of the first possessed as much as 4 of the second, 6 
of the third, 12 of the fourth, and 24 of the fifth. ‘The centuries 
of the last must then, for example, have contained eight times as 
many citizens as those of the first, and from the relation of the 
numbers of centuries in each class, the property of each of the 
three classes immediately following the first must have been’ a 
fourth of that of the first; that of the fifth, as it had thirty centu- 
ries, three-eighths of it;* and multiplying the centuries of each 
class by the relative numbers given above, we find— 

. 3 240 

- 4 80 

. 6 120 >divided by 40, their common measure, 

- 12 240 

. 24 720 


so that, as Mr. Niebuhr observes, of 35 citizens six were in the 
first class, and had consequently more influence in the State than 
29 in the remainder; the entire number of citizens in the second 
class was a third of that of the first; that of the third, half; that 
of the fourth, equal to it; and that of the fifth, three times as 
great. Supposing, as we shall now proceed to show it is likely to 
have been the case, that the first class contained 6,000 individuals, 
the whole five must have contained 35,000; which number, Mr. 
Niebuhr says, stands in no ill relation with 84,700 given as the 
result of the first census, the remainder of the citizens out of the 
classes forming the difference. 

For, even im the division of the centuries of each class into 
those of the old and young, the principle of giving influence to the 
minority was not lost sight of. ‘The former centuries contained 
all who were past 45 years; the latter, those between that age 
and 15 years. Now, from the slightest observation, it is plain 


* For 80, 20, 20, 20, 30, the number of centuries in the classes are to each other 
as 1, 4, 4,4, 4. The original is in this place rather ambiguous. 
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that the former must have been greatly inferior in number, and 
population-tables give good grounds for supposing that they 
did not form more than one-half. As they, however, formed an 
equal number of centuries with the young men, we perceive how 
a provision was made for giving a preponderance to the old and 
the experienced in the decision on the matters laid before the cen- 
turies. If, then, the young men of the first class were 4,000— 
and Mr. Niebuhr observes, that if they were not, there seems to 
have been no good reason for forming so many as 40 centuries 
out of them—adding half the number (2000) for the old, we get, 
as given above, 6,000 for the first, and 35,000 for all the classes. 

The taxation of the Roman people was regulated by the pro- 
perty at which they were rated im the census. Each person was 
obliged to give a faithful account of his family and his taxable 
property, and the tax was laid on at so much in the thousand, 
alterable, and therefore oppressive, and the amount of debts due 
was not deducted. ‘The Plebeians gave in an account of their 
landed property, their houses, farming stock, and household 
goods; those without the classes only their goods and furniture}; 
the single women and orphans (we may suppose only those who had 
sufficient property) were subject to the equestrian rent-charges. 
The Patricians, who possessed the public lands subject to re- 
sumption by the State, paid a tenth of their produce, and for 
their property in and about the city they probably paid as the 
Plebeians did for theirs. It is evident from the great works con- 
structed in the time of the later kings that the national revenue 
must have been very considerable; after their expulsion, the Pa- 
tricians freed themselves from the payment of the tenths, and then 
no great works were undertaken. 

As the Roman As contained in the time of Servius a full 
pound, the numbers given as the measures of property may ex- 
cite some surprise. Mr. Niebuhr goes, therefore, on this occa- 
sion, into a very minute and interesting inquiry respecting the na- 
ture and value of money at that period in central Italy, and 
clearly shows that the quantity of copper and its alloys, procured 
either from the mines of the country, or by foreign trade, must 
have been so great as to make them quite cheap and common, so 
that they were everywhere employed for armour and the ordinary 
domestic utensils. He farther proves, that unstamped masses 
formed the currency of Latium, Samnium, and other places, and 
that money was weighed, not counted. — 

The centuries, when assembled in their Comitium, the Campus 
Martius, presented the appearance of an army. There was the 
cavalry (the equestrian centuries), the infantry of the line and 
light troops (the classes), the reserve (the Accensi and Velati), the 
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artillerists and musicians (Fabri, Tibicines and Cornicines), and 
even the baggage-train (the Proletarii), which last, however, 
formed no part of the army. When troops were required, each 
class and century furnished its contingent in certain regulated 
proportions. The old form of the Roman Legion was that of 
the Grecian Phalanx; each century composed of thirty men— 
one from each tribe—was drawn up, three in front and ten deep, 
and in each, the men of the first class formed the front ranks, 
those of the other classes the remaining ones; and hence we see 
the reason why the quantity of armour was gradually diminished 
as the classes descended—those behind being protected by the 
bodies and armour of those before them. The Accensi and 
Velati, who were out of the legion as they were out of the classes, 
served in their ordinary dress—their duty was to step in and fill 
the place of those who fell; and as the men in the rear always 
took the arms and station of the men in front who were killed or 
wounded, these Accensi always fell into the rear of the century, 
where they acted merely mechanically, giving consistency and 
force to the mass. The first class served in the field with forty 
centuries, or 1,200 men—the second and third together gave the 
same number, and the fourth and fifth also supplied forty, 
making a total of 120 centuries. As those of the first class were 
always placed in front, they had to bear the brunt of the battle, 
and they thus paid for their political advantages by encountering 
greater danger in the field. The same was the case with the 
knights, who were lightly armed, and exposed to the darts, and 
stones and bullets of the slingers. 

When all the centuries were convoked on the field.of Mars by 
the king, or the magistrate who represented him, they voted on the 
acts of the Senate relating to elections or laws, which were laid 
before them by the presiding magistrate. Their power was ab- 
solute to reject, but their assent required the confirmation of the 
Curie. No measure could originate with them—none of their 
members could come forward and speak on the matter laid be- 
fore them. ‘The Patricians, therefore, had parted with very little 
power when they assented to the centurial constitution ; they were 
always, at least the majority in the Senate, where every measure 
must originate, and in the last resort, they could, in their Curie, 
throw out any law that had passed the centuries. This, however, 
did not content them : if the legend be true, they conspired and 
murdered the king, but the tyrant whom they raised to the 
throne was an instrument in the hand of Heaven to chastise them. 
Uniting with the Plebeians, they drove him from his seat, but 
treacherous to their allies, they would not restore the constitution 
of Servius, and two centuries of continued struggles ensued before 
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the Plebeians fully regained the condition in which that monarch 
had left them. 


“ For,” says Mr. Niebuhr, “ every oligarchy is envious, oppressive, 
and deaf to the voice of justice and prudence. This attaches to no one 
order distinguished by a definite name. It is the same spirit of oli- 
garchy which lurks under the ticken coat of the Uri countryman,—who 
not only refuses to the strange settlers, how long soever they and their 
forefathers may have been resident in the canton, the higher rights, but 
even robs them of simple common rights, which they have long en- 
joyed,—and under the velvet robe of the Venetian noble. In nature and 
character, the Patricians far more resembled the former than the latter.” 


After quoting the preceding passage, it is hardly necessary for 
us to assure our readers, that the moral and political opinions of 
Mr. Niebuhr have undergone no change in the space of time that 
has elapsed since the first publication of his work. The same 
ardent love of justice, virtue, and rational liberty—the same 
hatred of tyranny and oppression, under whatever form exhibited, 
which animated his former pages, pervades his latter ones. Nay, 
we would almost say, the flame of virtuous sentiment burns more 
brightly as he advances; and he who reads the maledictions 
poured forth on those who basely gave up Suli and Parga to the 
ruthless Ali Pasha, and the tones in which the then apparent 
fate of “ the slaughtered nation”’—Greece—is deplored, will re- 
joice to find that Niebuhr is no apostate from the good old cause 
of justice and liberty. He still advocates the cause of the Ple- 
beians—to whom, as he first explained their true character, he 
may be almost said to have given a new existence—against the 
oligarchy that so cruelly and senselessly oppressed them ; but the 
partizans of democracy and radicalism must not dream of recur- 
ring to his pages for support. No man is more adverse than he 
is to democracy—none, we apprehend, more favourable to just 
and moderate monarchy. ‘Twice has he inscribed his work to his 
august sovereign. 

Struck by the remarkable resemblance between the case of the 
Plebeians of Rome, mainly composed of the nobility and freemen 
of conquered districts, and that of the Catholics of Ireland, also 
composed of nobility, gentry, and freemen, belonging to a coun- 
try “ gained by the sword,” as it has been expressed in high 
places, Mr. Niebuhr, in 1811, viewing the internal state of these 
countries, when tabooed by the proud ruler of Europe, through 
a confused medium, expressed himself in the following undue 
and unmeasured terms of the dominant party. 


“ And let,” said he, ‘ the just pretensions of the Plebeians be esti- 
mated by those of the Irish Catholics, whose nobility, middle orders, 
and populace are kept in similar degradation under the hypocritical pre- 
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text of religion, and who are struggling for a just equality with the same 
perseverance as the Roman Plebeians, and, like them, sooner or later, 
will be sure to obtain their rights.” 


To ascribe such a motive as hypocrisy to the higher, more en- 
lightened, and influencing portion of the Protestants, both in this 
country and in Ireland, who resist the claims of the Catholics, 
argues either ignorance or evil intention; and of the latter, we 
must, at any time, acquit Mr. Niebuhr. The Protestants are 
not actuated by hypocrisy, but by deep-rooted fears and appre- 
hensions of the principles and maxims which have been ascribed 
toe the Roman Catholic church—impressions which the vocifera- 
tions of narrow-minded priests and factious mob orators are cal- 
culated to strengthen rather than to efface. Weare very far from 
saying, that these fears and apprehensions are just ; we are satis- 
fied, on the contrary, that they are in a great degree chimerical— 
but to get completely over them demands a strength of mind, an 
extensive knowledge of human nature, that do not fall to the lot 
of every one. The Irish Catholics have themselves in a great de- 
gree to blame for the continuance of their remaining disabilities ; 
deserting their natural and legitimate leaders—their nobility and 
ancient gentry,—they have put themselves under the guidance of 
artful, jesuitical priests, and brawling, brief-hunting lawyers— 
men whose element is discord—whose consequence increases as 
they widen the breach; and their cause has suffered accordingly. 
On this account it is that we consider the Catholics themselves, 
and not the Protestants, as the foes of emancipation, and the 
Head of their Church sees and laments it. We have most re- 
spectable authority for stating, that, in the interview between the 
Pope and the Prussian minister, on the occasion of signing the 
Concordat with that government, his Holiness replied to the com- 
oe of the minister, by saying, that it was the first wish of his 

eart that all Christian sects should live in peace and harmony 
together, and that he saw nothing that stood in the way of it but 
the conduct of the Jesuitical party in France, and of the Catholics 
of Ireland. 

Whatever may be the result of the discussion which has been 
renewed in Parliament, while these sheets are passing through the 
press, on the subject of the Catholic Claims, we cannot help ex- 
pressing our thorough but humble conviction of the absolute ne- 
cessity of the measure of Emancipation to the ultimate pacification 
of Ireland. Satisfied that, under some modification or other, the 
adoption of it cannot be much longer delayed, our sincere advice 
to the Catholics of that country would be, that, during the period 
of probation which they may have yet to undergo before they are 
admitted to the full participation of the benefits of the British con- 
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stitution, they should adopt that temperate line of conduct which 
is best calculated to banish lingering prejudices, and to prove 
themselves worthy of the privileges to which they aspire. Above 
all, let them abstain from threats and brawling, insult and abuse— 
those weapons which have been so incessantly wielded by the 
orators of the Catholic Association; but for whose violent and ill- 
judged proceedings, we firmly believe that the obstacles to an 
amicable adjustment between the parties would have been long 
since removed. 

In consequence, we believe, of personal intercourse with Eng- 
lishmen of rank,* Mr. Niebuhr has since learned to view this 
question in a juster light. His opinion on the justice and ne- 
cessity of emancipation has, however, undergone no change ; but 
he now sees that it is purely a question of domestic policy. For 
the sake of those with whom the opinion of such a man may carry 
weight, we extract a portion of his observations. 


** When clearly understood,” says he, “ the mass of the Irish Ca- 
tholics presents to our times a complete illustration of the relations in 
which the Plebeians stood. Like them they form a commonalty—the 
despair of the poor is the strongest weapon of the upper ranks, whose 
grievances would be to the former a matter of perfect indifference, did 
not the laws compress them all into one body. But there is this enor- 
mous difference between them—the millions in Ireland, who are ready to 
risk their lives for the claims of their upper ranks, would not, after 
these had attained their objects, find any one of their vague hopes of 
better times fulfilled, whereas the common Plebeians sought for definite 
measures of relief for their own distress. Had England, for the last three 
generations, imparted full civic rights to indrviduals, she would have thereby 
disarmed the Catholics, and disumited the higher orders from the multitude, 
and the priests who influence it ; at Rome, the same system would not have 
availed to prevent the violences of distress by which the poor man pro- 
mised himself release from debt, and the acquisition of a bit of land.” 


We regret that the length to which our article has already run 
prevents our giving an account of the contents of the remainder 
of this volume, which carries on the history to the secession, 
and establishment of the Tribuneship, in the year 260. Two 
other volumes are to complete the work, by bringing the history 
down to the end of the republic. The appearance of these vo- 
lumes we look for with anxiety, but fear we shall, for some time, 
look im vain—for the health of their author, as we learn, no 


* We may venture to say with Lord Colchester in particular. A friend has informed 
us, that, in a conversation with Mr. Niebuhr, the latter told him, that, when at Rome, 
he had frequently and earnestly discussed this matter with that distinguished nobleman, 
who had completely succeeded in banishing from his mind the unworthy idea he had 


hitherto entertained of the motives which actuated the Protestants opposed to Emanci- 
pation. 
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longer retains its pristine strength and soundness. Meanwhile, 
we would refer the impatient inquirer to the former edition of the 
work, The first volume of that edition is now, no doubt, compa- 
ratively of little value except to the philosophic mind, which de- 
lights in tracing the rise and gradual expansion of a bold and original 
theory, and the various alterations it underwent before it assumed 
its present perfect form. The second volume contains the Agra- 
rian law, and other most interesting matters; and as the author 
has declared, that he only intends to correct and complete it, 
we suppose that it will not undergo much alteration in the new 
edition. We can farther add, that the English translation of it 
has been executed with far more care and correctness than that 
of the former volume of the first edition. 

Just as we were concluding our article, the long-expected trans- 
lation of the first volume of the second edition, by Messrs. Hare 
and Thirlwall, has made its appearance, and it gives us the highest 
pleasure to be able to bear our almost unqualified testimony to 
the fidelity, ease and spirit of its execution. While we thus bear 
witness to its general merits, we trust the learned and elegant 
translators will not be offended at our pointing out the very few 
places of importance in which, on a careful perusal, the meaning 
of the original seemed to. us to have been missed. We do this 
with the less reluctance, as the work is one whose reputation will 
not suffer from having its blemishes pointed out; and if our re- 
marks are just, it will no doubt be thereby brought so much the 
nearer to perfection in the next edition. 

One of the most important parts of the work is the constitution 
of Servius, and with it the translators have taken due pains. Yet 
we doubt if they are right in rendering, in p. 380, beritten gemacht 
by trained to ride; it should be mounted, as, exclusive of the in- 
accuracy of the translation, teaching a slave to ride would be of 
no great utility, and would add but little to the expense of the 
knight’s equipment. In p. 383, “ For this reason the five classes 
had each a particular century attached to it,” is evidently incor- 
rect, as only the first and fifth, according to Livy, had centuries 
attached to them; the original is deshalb wurden den fiinf Klassen 
die einzelnen Centurien zugegeben—* for this reason the single 
centuries were attached to the five classes.” In p. 411, stand is 
rendered by class, which is rather ambiguous; and aus allen 
Waffen by every variety of weapon, where it should be, we think, 
of every kind of troops.* 'These are the only errors we have ob- 
served in this important chapter. In the passage we have ex- 
tracted above, respecting the Irish Catholics, the present version 


_ * In wilitary language wajfe answers to the French arme ; thus, cavalry is one arm, 
infantry another, and so on. See Beamish’s translation of Bismark’s Cavalry Tactics. 
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differs somewhat from the one we have given. Vornehmen, which 
we render upper ranks, is rendered leaders, the very thing which 
we have expressed our regret that they are not; and seit drey Ge- 
nerationen, which we feel confident we are right in rendering for 
the last three generations, is translated three centuries ago, that is, 
in 1527; and as Luther did not begin to propagate his opinions 
till about 1520, the Protestants were hardly at that time the mas- 
ters in Ireland. We cannot for a moment suppose the possibility 
of the translators designing to misrepresent the sense of the au- 
thor; we merely notice this as an instance of the mistakes that 
even the most vigilant will sometimes commit. 

These are the errors of greatest consequence that we have ob- 
served. It would be invidious to go on pointing out minor ones, 
such as in for on the Capitol; but one thing has certainly struck 
us as displaying a degree of knowledge in the translators, and of 
ambiguous expression in the author, which is rather extraordinary. 
In a note at p. 261, Bey uns, “ with us,” is rendered in Ditmarsh. 
Now Ditmarsh had not yet been mentioned; and if Mr. Nie- 
buhr be, as we are informed he is, a native of that country, it 
surely was atrogating not a little for him to suppose that all the 
world knew it! As we have understood that the translators were 
in correspondence with Mr. Niebuhr, we are of course to suppose 
them to be well-informed. ‘They seem, however, even to take a 
pride in displaying their knowledge on this head, and throughout, 
wherever there is any mention of Ditmarsh, the translation is per- 
fectly free from ambiguity. 

After the length to which this article has run, it would be quite 
superfluous in us to express our opinion of Mr. Niebuhr and his 
work. For both we feel the highest admiration. But we must 
express our regret that he should have treated so superciliously 
such men as Wachsmuth and Schlegel. Though they had the 
misfortune not to agree with him upon every point, their opinions 
were expressed with candour and moderation; and he will surely 
not deny that their strictures have been of benefit to his work. 
One little paragraph in his preface might therefore have informed 
posterity that such men were, and that they differed in opinion 
with the author of the Roman History. 
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To every man of cultivated mind, whatever his pursuits or avoca- 
tions may have been, Italy will always present a wide and 
interesting field of speculation. To the scholar and the man of 
taste, no land can be more fully fraught with inspiring associa- 
tions, none more richly stored with objects of delight. But these 
are not her only attractions; to all who deem that “ the proper 
study of mankind is man,” Italy offers, perhaps, more than its 
due share of the shades of human character, The Florentine, 
solid and stately like his palaces,—the Roman, indolent and easy 
in the quietest of cities,—the Neapolitan, all life like his streets, 
and all gilding and glitter like his churches—are varieties of the 
human race, too striking not to awaken the observation of the 
most careless traveller. Men acquainted with the history and 
literature of ancient Greece can scarcely have failed to speculate 
on the wonderful difference we find m national character, between 
people separated by so short a distance as the Athenians and the 
Thebans, the Spartans and the Corinthians; at this very day 
Italy affords varieties as wide and as remarkable. To the expla- 
nation of these differences, the local situations and the political 
institutions of the states, with other causes, each furnish their 
share of data; but there is probably nothing in which the idio- 
syncracy of a nation is more developed than in the nature of its 
popular belief and superstitions. We therefore willingly devote 
a few pages to the illustration of a superstition, now prevalent in 
full force at Naples, in all classes of society. [t is not the less 
interesting, because it has been much overlooked by English tra- 
vellers, because in almost every unenlightened country a belief 
somewhat approaching this has existed, and, lastly, because in its 
details it offers many curious illustrations of classical writers. 
We allude to the jettatura, which we may consider as nearly 
equivalent to the fascinum of the ancients. Derived from the 
verb jettare (quasi gettare), it appears to indicate an evil influ- 
ence thrown on one person by another.* Many and various are 


* Valletta, after defining fascinum, says “I call it jettatura, including under this 
name every injury that a man receives in person or property from the evil influence, 
transmitted to him through natural causes” (i.e. not by magic nor by dealing with evil 
spirits) “ from other men.” The eye is usually the delinquent in all cases of fascina- 
tion or jettatura. Cornelius Agrippa (de Occult. Philos. i. 59.65.) gives some pleasant 
instances of the power of emanations from the eyes, in the case of certain Scythian 
ladies, whose glance, if angry, would strike a man dead. A pair of fine eyes is, no 
doubt, a dangerous weapon, and we have seen some wound most cruelly ; but to strike 
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the circumstances which invest any man with this dangerous 
power, and cause him to be shunned as a jettatore, like a bird of 
evil omen, and as various are the modes of its operations. Of 
these, and of the charms used to counteract them, our readers 
may gain some idea from the following pages, in which we pro- 
pose to give an account of the two works written professedly on 
this subject, which stand at the head of this article. The first is 
a new politico-philosophical romance, containing one dissertation 
on the jettatura, and about a dozen on politics, the main end of 
which is to recommend king-killing, republics and revolutions. 
These profound speculations we shall leave untouched, for their 
absurdity happily renders them harmless to men of sense, and we 
should hope also even to women and children, for whose instruc- 
tion and improvement the author professes to have written. In 
other respects the work is well written and entertaining enough. 

Urbin, Duke of Fosano, is a young nobleman who comes to Na 
ples in 1819, to take possession of his property, and to claim from 
the king the office of grand chamberlain, which his late father held. 
Unfortunately the duchino has a slight cast in one eye (a sure and 
infallible mark of a jettatore,) and by some fatal coincidence all 
sorts of misfortunes arise whenever he makes his appearance, and 
the lower Neapolitans look upon him with an involuntary awe 
and horror, Ninetta, a peasant girl, and the most interesting 
person in the novel, (always excepting the Princess Lauria, that 
most agreeable Catiline in petticoats,) while dancing the taran- 
tella, falls down at his approach, and breaks her leg. His rival 
candidate relates this and some other similar events, no doubt with 
great embellishments, to the king, whose well-known dread of the 
jettatura gives a probable colouring to the novel ;* and; accord- 
ingly, at the Baciamano (a sort of levee) Ferdinand treats our hero 
with marked rudeness. One glance at his visage and unlucky eye 
had confirmed the king in his belief of the awful truth, and the 
duchino leaves the court in disgust. He becomes a Carbonaro, 
and heads the revolution of 1820;—but we shall leave those of 
our readers, who feel inclined, to pursue the story, while we pur- 
sue our subject. ‘The minor personages in the novel are amusing 
enough, and their conversations characteristic. ‘Those of Ninetta, 


men dead at once, and to split marble, are somewhat violent proceedings. The latter 
feat is recorded by Joannes Ildephonsus. Compare Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. ix. 4. and 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 2. 

* The author mentions an instance of this. On hearing of the insurrection at 
Naples, Ferdinand said— I knew some evil would befal me, for I saw a jettutore 
to-day while 1 was bunting.” We have heard that he would frequently turn back if 
he met amonk. One fact, however, deserves recording. He had, from some super- 
titious notions, which we have not room to detail here, played on certain numbers in 
she lottery ; he gained an enormous sum, the whole of which he gave to au hospital. 
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while on her bed of sickness, with her nurse, disclose many curious 
ramifications of the belief in the jettatura. ‘The following extract 
is part of a conversation between a petty village judge and the 
peasant who manages his vineyard. They had been attracted 
among the crowd collected together by the overturning of a car- 
riage, containing a priest in spectacles. A man in spectacles is, 
to the Neapolitans, a person of fearfully bad omen—a porte- 
malheur, as the French say—in short, a jettatore; and was it to 
be expected that a carriage, containing so dangerous a person, 
should meet with Urbin Fosano’s, and no evil accident arise? 
On leaving the scene of the accident, our friend the judge, and 
Gaetano the vine-dresser, a man of dark and glossy hair, of bril- 
liant, restless eye, such as one sees only in Italy, and with no 
other covering than a brown shirt and a pair of drawers, discuss 
the jettatura thus :— 


“« «By the blood of St. Januarius,’ says Gaetano, ‘ this is a sad adven- 
ture! Who knows what misfortune may have happened at my house 
during my absence ?” 

“* Ah bah! my dear Gaetano,’ replied his companion in a patronizing 
tone, ‘you must gain more strength of mind. What can you have to 
fear? Your door is guarded by the finest horns in the Two Sicilies ; 
your wife has three rows of coral at her neck,—and your own hat is 
decorated with a piece of a wolf’s tail !’ 

*«« These are preservatives, I know, Signor Podestat ; but I cannot 
help trembling in the presence of a jettatore. Don't you know that on 
the very day on which my poor mother died, after being bedridden for 
seven months, I met, on returning from your vineyard, the old school- 
master of San Germano, whose left eye sees at Pausilippo what is done 
at Sorrento? Aye, and on the selfsame day the first person I had seen, 
on setting out, was a capuchin! Ah, by heaven! my poor mother never 
survived this dreadful jettatura: often had she told me that a monk in 
the morning, and a one-eyed man in the evening, were sure tokens of 
some fatal event.’ 

“* « Every person has his own peculiar jettatura, Gaetano. The monks 
have no influence on me, but the sight of a woman with child always 
augurs some misfortune to me.’ 

* * * . * * * + 

«* «Alas! to what evils is man condemned here below! labour, law- 
suits, and the jettatura !’—ejaculated Gaetano. 

««* Aye, Gaetano ;—for the two former there are consolations and 
remedies. As to the jettatura, that comes to us from above, and there is 
no remedy for it ; unless perhaps saying an Ave Maria at the sight of 
a woman with child.’ 

“‘* And to touch iron when one sees a capuchin, Signor Podestat ; 
and to send to the devil all those whose vision is not as direct as that of 
St. Luke’s Madonna,” &c. &c.—vol. i. p. 43—48. 


We have taken the liberty of retrenching a portion of this 
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uialogue, relating to a cause which the podestat was to decide 
for his vine-dresser and the inclination for a bribe which he dis- 
plays, as having nothing to do with the jettatura; and we have 
also omitted one part which attributes an evil influence to perukes. 
In vol. iii. ch. 5. our readers will find an amusing essay on this 
superstition, and throughout the volumes are scattered allusions 
to the various modes of its appearance. In vol. ii. ch. 6. and iv. 8. 
are the conversations of Ninetta to which we alluded, and very 
interesting they are. We regret that we have not room for more 
than to remark one circumstance from them, which is the hope 
expressed that the tri-coloured flag of the Carbonari might avert 
the evil influence of Urbin’s unlucky eye. How ancient the 
belief of some magic power inherent in a knot, formed of rib- 
ands of three different colours, is, the Eclogues of Virgil will 
inform us, whose 

** Necte tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores,’ —(Ecl. viii. 77.) — 
is too well known to need any comment. 

With regard to the horns on poor Gaetano’s door, they who 
know the road to Naples will excuse our recalling to their minds 
the first place in which we observed a similar prejudice; for who 
would not delight to dwell on such a scene as Mola‘ di Gaeta 
vireo Who that has there drank in all the inspiration of 

taly’s blue skies and waves, can forget that most lovely of all 
lovely spots? Who can forget the beauty of the brilliant orange 
trees, backed by the dim and silvery foliage of the olive groves, 
the rugged forms of the blue hills, the jutting headland of Gaeta, 
terminated by its picturesque town and crowned by its ancient 
castle? Once seen, indeed, the bay of Gaeta can never be forgot- 
ten.—But to the jettatura! In the eating-room of the large inn 
there, called the Giecwe on the chimney-piece, are two horns ; 
and many a traveller, who owns that 

* the things are neither rich nor rare, 

Has wondered why the devil they were there.” 
‘This however is base ingratitude on their part, for probably their 
safe arrival in Naples is as much to be attributed to the evil- 
averting power of these horns, as to the Austrian guard-houses 
that line the road at intervals. ‘They are the household gods of 
the present Neapolitan people; and we are grateful for the 
change from the disgusting nature of some of the ancient Lares.* 


* On this portion of the subject (i. e. the nature of some of the Dii Averrunci,) the 
mouth of a gentleman is necessarily closed, but every scholar will know to what we 
allude. All this partly arose from the notion that any monstrous or disgusting object 
would attract the eye, and concentrate in itself the evil influence, as in vicarious sacri- 
fices the ancients called down the wrath of the gods on the victim, to save themselves. 
(See Herodot. lib. ii. 39, and Bergler on Aristoph. Plut. 526.) Another notion was 
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Now, as this belief:is so popular that the most unobservant tra- 
yeller may gather traces of it in the horns that decorate the houses 
of Neapolitans, the little coral horns they carry at their watch- 
chains, &c. it is natural to inquire, what the more enlightened 
persons in the nation say of it. A large portion of the upper 
classes have some faith in it: they believe in its power, especially 
at cards, and will say often, “ fuggite, me la jettate,’—‘ go, you 
bring me ill-luck;” and we think that we may discern, even 
through Niccola Valletta’s* tone of raillery, that he was not 
inclined to reject it entirely. His Cicalata consists of a kind of 
half-serious, half-jocular defence of the belief, on the score of its 
antiquity, “its universal prevalence, and its probability. ‘Two 
other works, by Neapolitans, on this subject, we have been 
unable to procure; one, a comedy by Giuseppe Cirillo, entitled 
“ I mal’ occhi,” and the other, a Poem on the jettatura, by 
Cataldo Carducci, from which Valletta has given copious extracts. 
Having settled the etymology of fascinum, which he “ wagers his 
spectacles” came from Bacxaivw, Valletta proceeds by quotations 
to show the antiquity of this notion, and its prevalence among 
the Greeks and Romans. His quotation from ‘Theocritus, 


‘Ne pr) BacxavOd dé, rpic ele Eudy Exrvea KddArov, (Idyll. vi. 39.) 
illustrative of the danger of contemplating one’s own image in the 


water without spitting three times into one’s own bosom, may be 
recommended to the race of dandies. The fate of Narcissus and 
Eutelidas may warn them of the danger with which their looking- 
glasses are fraught. ‘The history of the latter gentleman Valletta 
has given from Plutarch, (Sympos. v. 7, not vi. 7, as he quotes 
it,) but had he given the introduction to it also,he could not have 
argued so strongly from the passage as to the orthodoxy of the 
ancients on this matter, for it appears that none of the party were 
inclined to believe the fact, except the narrator, a circumstance 
which will sometimes happen to the most approved story-tellers. 
To those who are inclined to see what absurdities the superstitious 
portion of the Greeks did believe in, we should recommend the 
notes of Casaubon on Theophrastus, ch. xvi. For instance, a fit 


that by exciting laughter, they disarmed envious glances of their power to harm, One 
chapter in Valletta’s work, we regret to say, is liable to the charge of indecency; but 
it is purity itself compared to the speculations of Celius Rhodiginus, to whom he 
refers us. 

* Valletta was a person of some celebrity as a man of letters, and professor of 
law at Naples. He died in 1814, aged about 66. Besides his works on law, he left 
in MS. a translation of Horace into the Neapolitan dialect, of which he was very fond, 
called “ Arazio a Jo Mandracchio.” We have heard one of his scholars, a man of the 
most cultivated mind, speak of him as a person of infinite humour. Our musical friends 


have, perhaps, met with some of his canzonettes in the Passatempi Musicali, lately 
published at Naples. 
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of sneezing, an owl screeching, a bit of bread bitten by mice, 
were to them subjects of serious alarm. These follies are, 
however, beautifully reproved in the fragment of Menander, 
beginning, “Aravra ra Sa, &c. Their fears of the evil influence 
of dreams, and the ablutions, &c. which they performed to avert 
it, are familiar to every one, as being connected with some of the 
most beautiful passages in the Grecian drama; for instance, the 
dream of Atossa in the Perse, and that of Clytemnestra in the 
Electra of Sophocles. 

How deeply graven on the hearts of the Romans was the fear 
of the mischief caused by evil incantations, we may learn from 
the fraginents of the laws of the Twelve Tables: in Table VII. 
no less than two laws were graven, whjch forbid the use of such 
dangerous weapons, and one of them under the — of death. 
And no wonder either, if, as we are assured, the Romans believed 
that incantations could seduce the crops from one farm to another. 
(See Funccius de XII Tab., and the Notes on Tibullus, i. 9.) 
They could also draw down the moon from heaven, but against 
this was a powerful counter-charm in music,—such as assisted to 
dislodge Macchiavelli’s Belphegor. But to come nearer to the 
modern notions on this matter, they believed in the evil power of 
the eye, particularly of any envious person. The golden bulla 
(as also those of brass) was hollow, and contained, it is supposed, 
remedies against the jettatura. The curious may find an accurate 
engraving of the bulla in Major Cockburn’s Views of Pompeii, 
or in Grevius, Ant. Rom., vol. xii. p. 958, with a dissertation on 
it annexed. ‘The Treatise of Alsarius de Fascino Veterum in the 
same volume, of which Valletta has made considerable use, will 
furnish much interesting matter. ‘The Romans went so far as to 
think there were people whose breath, or touch, or look, was death. 
Vida’s elegant description (Bombyc. ii. 142) of the old man,* whose 
look blighted whole flower-gardens, is too well known to require 
citation. Many other curious superstitions of the ancients Valletta 
has adduced, and shown that some traces of them still linger in 
their native land; nor has he by any means exhausted the subject. 
But he appeals not to antiquity alone, he mentions what he de- 
clares to be well-known facts of his own times, such as, that 


* The preceding lines are curious, also, where Vida forbids all approach to his silk- 
worms on the part of old women: 


“ discrimine nullo 
Limine anus omnes, monstra infelicia, longe 
Pelle: nocent cantu tristés oeuli ignis.”” 
This is in accordance with the usual chivalry of superstition, which too often selects for 
its victims the weak and helpless. Who but some wretched old woman was ever per- 
secuted as a witch? Disgraceful, indeed, it is to Britain, that such scenes have taken 
place even in her within the last ten years ! 
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a jettatore, having demanded the price of a porcelain -vase, it fell 
from the hands of him that held it; that a lady dooked down the 
apples from a tree one by one (a feat, by the way, which beats 
even Ingleby the —— who calls down the cards after the 
same fashion); that all the birds belonging to some gentleman 
perished from the malignant glance of a jettatore, &c. These be 
winds up with two which happened to himself. One is, that his 
infant daughter, being looked upon by the evil eye of an abomi- 
nable jettatore, instantly died, having been previously in blooming 
health. To facts like these what answer can be given? 

Our author, having therefore proved the existence of this evil by 
ancient and by modern testimony, proceeds to discuss its probable 
causes. Granting the facts, our ignorance of their reasons is, as 
he justly remarks, no argument against the truth of the theory. 
He compares the science of the jettatura with that of physiognomy, 
and adduces several arguments from the circumstance, that many 
people feel inexplicable antipathies to others at first sight, as well 
as to animals; antipathies which develope themselves when they 
unconsciously approach a place in which the subject of their 
antipathy may be concealed. He then attempts to account for 
the jettatura on the principle of certain imperceptible emanations, 
somewhat analogous to the electric and the magnetic fluids. We 
hardly dare contradict him on this point, when we remember that 
the French Academy, in 1826, resolved to give its attention to 
animal magnetism; and that our old friend Dowsterswivel’s 
speculations on the divining rod, will probably be embodied in a 
scientific form by the labours of the Comte de Tristan.* If these 
two latter theories are likely to be raised to the rank of sciences, 
(and that they are, under certain modifications, appears to be the 
notion of the most scientific persons in Europe,) who shall pre- 
sume to say, that in other days the circle of human knowledge 
may not be increased by a scientific treatise on the jettatura? 
When it is, we promise to lay an account of it before our readers, 
even if it should cost us a year to master the calculus in which 
the operations of the jettatoric fluid are exhibited. 

Valletta concludes his entertaining essay with a recapitulation 
of what he has advanced; that all antiquity has held a belief in 
the‘jettatura, and that its philosophy is to be sought in the doc- 
trine of emanations, and other secret sources of sympathy and 
antipathy. The facts being undeniable, though their causes may 
be unknown, and their effects being injurious to the welfare of 
mankind, he considers that we ought, in common prudence, to 
acquire experimental knowledge on the subject, that we may learn 





* Recherches sur quelques Effiuves Terrestres. Paris. 1826. 8vo. See the Bulletin 
des Sciences for 1826, 
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to avoid those who possess an influence so destructive to the inte- 
rests of society. He therefore proposes: sundry subjects for 
ptize-dissertafions, among which are the following :—‘‘ to-deter- 
mine from what class of monks the greatest danger is. to be appre- 
hended,”—“ to determine the distance to which the jettatura 
extends, and whether it has a retrospective effect,’ to investi- 
gate in general what words have the greatest virtue in averting the 
jettatura,” (a mathematician would word it, general expressions for 
the resistance of this power,)—and lastly, “ to investigate the 
power of horns,* and other amulets in this matter.” He wishes 
his friends, also, to furnish him with a catalogue of all the known 
jettatori in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. We have endea- 
voured to give some notion of the contents of this Essay, but we 
have been unable to allude to more than a very small portion of 
the classical illustrations, and the curious,facts and arguments 
which it presents. To attempt to give an idea of the inimitable 
drollery of the author's style by isolated extracts, would be as 
hopeless, as judging of a mosaic by a few of its stones. A good 
translation of it, with some further elucidations, if one offensive 


part were omitted, would be an acceptable addition to English 
literature. 


Art. VI.—1. Nouvelle Force Maritime, et Application de cette force 
@ quelques parties du Service de P Armée de terre, ou Essai sur 
Pétat actuel des moyens de la Force Maritime ; sur une espéce 
nouvelle dArtillerie de mer, qui détruirait promptement les 
vaisseaux de haut-bord; sur la construction de Navires a voiles 
et d vapeur, de grandeur modérée, qui, armés de cette Artillerie, 
donneraient une Marine moins couteuse et plus puissante que 
celle existante ; et sur la force que le systéme de bouches-d-feu 
proposé offrirait d.terre, pour les batteries de siége, de places, 
de cétes, et de campagne. Par H. J. Paixhans, ancien éléve 
de Ecole Polytechnique; Chef de Bataillon au Corps Royal 
de I’ Artillerie; Chevalier de ’ Ordre Royal et Militaire de Saint 
Louis; Officier de Ordre Royal de la Légion d’Honneur. 
1 vol. 4to. avec sept Planches. Paris. 1822. 

. Expériences faites par la Marine Frangaise sur une arme 
nouvelle ; changemens qui paruissent devoir en résulter dans le 
Systéme Naval ; et examen de quelques questions rélatives a la 
Marine, a [ Artillerie, a 7 Attaque et & la Défense des Cétes et 


* We have now in our possession one of the little coral horns which are worn as 
amulets, and touched in case of danger. 
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des Places. Par H.J. Paixhans, Lieutenant-Colonel d’Ar- 
tillerie. Svo. Paris. 1825. 


Durine a war of nearly twenty-five years’ continuance, the 
French never neglected one of the best means of obtaining 
success in battle, namely, the improvement of the principal maté- 
riel of their armies; and, accordingly, we find many of their first- 
rate professional men occasionally devoting their talents to ascer- 
tain, by the sure test of experiment, the maximum of effect to be pro- 
duced, by different species of ordnance, improved as far as human 
ingenuity could well devise. Besides, under such a ruler as Na- 
poleon, who had himself served in the Corps of Artillery, it was 
natural that this department of the service should receive every 
encouraging impulse. It having been ascertained, that the 
Russian and Spanish howitzers were more efficient than any the 
French had hitherto: been able to bring into the field, different 
models of new pieces were proposed, cast, and tried. In many 
of the Reports on the experiments made with these and other 
pieces of ordnance, are expressions well calculated to flatter the 
hopes of the too ambitious chief; and, in 1804-5, he ordered 
some new lengthened 10-inch mortars, which, by their increased 
range (3,000 French toises*), and accuracy in throwing shells, 
promised to enforce respect from the British cruisers, whose too 
near approach might alarm the coasts. In consequence, several 
mortars, as well as howitzers, on the new model, were ordered to 
be distributed to the different coast and port batteries; and tlie 
veteran gunners, stationed there, were frequently exercised, in 
order to attain, by repeated practice, a superior degree of skill. 
Emulation being thus excited, M. Paixhans, the author of the 
work before us, in the course of his service, met with an occur- 
rence, which, unimportant as it then was, helped to lead him gra- 
dually to the prosecution of the idea, suggested by a great num- 
ber of experiments, of employing by sea, as well as by land, how- 
itzer and bomb-explosive-shells for the destruction of shipping ; 
an idea likewise proposed by the late General Melville, in 1779, 
and for which carronades were designed. But the shortness 
of the howitzers themselves being one of the objections to their 
use on ship-board, louger pieces, of different calibres, some 
denominated howitzer-guns, others bomb-cunnon, were devised 
by M. Paixhans; and, from the facility which the latter afford of 
throwing the largest shells, like shot, horizontally, he was induced 
to propose, that, during peace, France should increase the force 


* On a measurement taken (with Bird’s Parliamentary Standard yard) by the late 
Dr. Maskelyne, of two French standard toises, produced by Lalande, their mean 
quantity was found to contain 76.734 English inches. Hence French toises are to 
English toises or fathoms, in the nearest round numbers, as 16 to 15. 
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of all her present ships of war, yet without any increase in the 
actual weight of the ordnance carried either by her line-of-battle 
ships or frigates, &c.; and that she should likewise construct 
steam-vessels, as well as sailing vessels, of a particular description, 
and moderate size, that is, about the scantling of large corvettes, 
or small frigates. As the best means of introducing his new 
system, he proposed, in the first instance, that experiments should 
be made in order to modify the capacity and powers of these 
new vessels, until their fitness for the service in question should 
have been ascertained and determined; and, in the event of war, 
that all these vessels should be armed (and the large ships in a 
certain ratio) with bomb-cannon, capable of throwing, horizontally, 
shells of uncommonly large calibre; by means of which our 
British men-of-war, even of the first-rate, whether attacked in 
fleets, squadrons, or met with singly, must, he flatters himself, be 
infallibly sunk, burnt, or destroyed, if they come within the reach 
of these large shells, filled with combustible matter, in addition 
to an extra quantity of powder, in proportion to their increased 
diameter. Thus, whenever they burst, after striking an enemy’s 
ship, they are not only intended to set her on fire, but to spread 
havoc and destruction among the crew, by blowing up her decks: 
and (to say nothing of the suffocating nature of the dense and 
pungent smoke) when the shells take effect near the water’s edge, 
or line of floatation, the hole they would, probably, make, by ex- 
ploding in a ship’s bottom, would be so large, that she would be 
in the most imminent danger of sinking, from the very great dif- 
ficulty, if not the utter impossibility, of applying, in time, an 
adequate remedy to prevent the water from rushing in with extra- 

ordinary violence. 
In 1809, M. Paixhans began his first work ; in 1813, he com- 
municated some part of it to the persons then in power; but it 
was not finally completed and submitted to the French govern- 
ment till 1819. Under the king’s authority, it was published three 
years after. It appears that the opinions of persons in authority 
for and against the publication of M. Paixhans’s plans were 
pretty equally balanced; but the government having finally given 
the fullest sanction to his publication, the author gives the follow- 
ing summary of the principal considerations by which it may be 
supposed to have been actuated in so doing: 1. The necessity of 
making experiments on a large scale, and the impossibility of 
keeping them secret, prior to making any considerable change in 
the present system of the navy. 2. The injudiciousness of se- 
cresy, as a bar to public discussion of the new system. 3. The 
impropriety of either abandoning the old system or continuing it 
on the probability of the new one being kept secret, or until its 

PP@ 
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advantages were fully proved. 4. The practice of the wisest 
governments of the present day in no longer keeping such means 
secret.* 5. ‘The impossibility, in case of a war, of preventing a 
hostile government from obtaining a knowledge of the new 
system, and the trifling temporary advantage which would result 
from the priority of use. And 6. and last, the prospect of an 
advantage of a permanent kind— 


“ of far more consequence to the French navy than the mere priority of 
early success, The advantage, in fact, would be this: that, in future, 
the naval power of states would become proportional to the total strength 
of their population, instead of being, as at this day, restricted to the ex- 
perienced portion of their maritime population, ‘That is to say, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a fine fleet would cease to be infinitely greater than 
that of possessing a good army. Now, is this an advantage which France 
has an interest in introducing only by stealth, merely to obtain the suc- _ 
cess of a first battle, which never yet decided any war ?” — Preface, p. xiv. 


From this preamble, our readers will perceive that M. Paixhans 
is no idle, shallow visionary, blinded by his own self-conceit, and 
endeavouring to delude others into a belief that he has made a 
fortunate discovery, or produced an important invention. He 
lays no claim whatever to that sort of merit; but, on the contrary, 
throughout his work, renounces all such vain pretensions. ‘“ I have 
invented nothing,” says he, “ but only studied the effects of artil- 
lery as ascertained by experience, in order to carry them to their 
maximum of intensity, by practical means applicable to the navy.” 
On this part of the subject, M. Paixhans, as a master of the sci- 
ence, is quite at home; but not having sufficient practical know- 
ledge of naval affairs, there he has often been obliged to feel his 
way, in hopes that others might be induced to set him right, when 
he is in error. We are no volunteers to answer his purpose. Our 
business is to give a correct idea of the nature and importance of 
the work itself, which deserves to be read, especially by all pro- 
fessional men, both of the navy and army; and from the extent 
of research and variety of information with which it abounds, as 
well as the perspicuous manner in which the whole is arranged, 
few will afterwards be able to say that they have not derived from 
it much amusement and instruction. As the author flatters him- 
self that his system will, if adopted, afford the means of wresting 
from Old England the dominion of the sea, and the French go- 
vernment has so far entered into his views as to order a course of 
experiments in order to ascertain the advantages of the first part 
of it, we conceive that the subject presents so much interest on 


* The construction of the Congreve rockets (the effects of which, as to their de- 
structive power, M. Paixhans in his 9th chapter strongly undervalues) is still kept a 
secret, and forms an exception to the accuracy of this consideration. 
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this side of the Channel, that-our readers will thank us for the 
attempt to give an intelligible account of it, divested as much as 
possible of scientific development. 

The Nouvelle Force Maritime is divided into eight books. In 
the first, M. Paixhans examines the ordinary means of the navy; 
ships, pieces of ordnance, projectiles, &c. and concludes that, by 
projectiles. prepared for explosion, the most powerful innovation 
may be introduced. Inthe second book, he examines the extra- 
ordinary means, fire-ships, steam-vessels, fuzes, torpedoes, ful- 
minating powder, &c. and concludes that steam-vessels alone are 
deserving of great attention.* In the third book, he discusses the 
improvements which might be introduced into naval artillery 
under the present system, and establishes as a principle, that in- 
stead of having on board the same ship three different calibres, 
she may be entirely armed with pieces of the same calibre as the 
principal battery, however great that may be. In the fourth book, 
he brings forward his proposed new artillery, or bomb-cannon, 
for firing large shells horizontally, and exhibits a great number of 
instances of the destructive effects of loaded projectiles when em- 
ployed against shipping. In the fifth book, he discusses the cali- 
bres, weight, dimensions, charges, &c. of the bomb-cannon. In 
the sixth book, he replies, in great detail, to the various objections 
that have been, or may be, made to the proposed new system. In 
the seventh, he proposes for the ships now existing, a mode of 
arming with howitzer-guns, strengthened by some bomb-cannon; a 
proposition the inconveniences of which he, in his subsequent 
publication, candidly admits, and says, that a very small number 
of bomb-cannon being more than sufficient to produce immedi- 
ately a decisive effect, it is useless to add thereto lesser effects by 
an increase of embarrassment? Finally, in the eighth and last 
book, he examines by what system of naval, matériel the present 


* The usual foresight of M. Paixhans seems in this instance to have forsaken him; 
if, as he imagines, the application of steam for the purposes of navigation is yet in its 
infancy, why should not its use as a projectile power be so too? From his own state- 
ment, p. 45, it appears that in 1814 an engine for throwing balls by steam was exhibited 
in Paris, and approved by the French government; its effects, it is true, were limited ; 
from a combination of 6 musket barrels on the same carriage, 180 balls were discharged 
per minute, with but a limited range. Still the practicability of the idea was shown ; 
in October, 1826, M. Besetzery made some experimetits at Overbury, with a steam-gun 
of his invention, in presence of a number of military men, who were astonished at its 
extraordinary power ; and finally, Mr. Perkins has executed a “ piece of ordnance to 
throw sixty balls of 4lbs. each in a minute, with the correctness of the rifle musket and 
to a proportionate distance. A musket is also attached to the same generator . ... to 
throw from 100 to 1000 bullets per minute as occasion may require, and that for any 
given length of time.’—Such are his own words, and experiments proving their truth 
were made last year in the presence of Prince Polignac, the Duke of Wellington, Lard 
Exmouth, Sir G. Cockburn, &c. ; 
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line-of-battle ships might be fought, and their place supplied, by 
employing bomb-cannon, with sailing vessels ‘as well as steam- 
vessels, and therein he discusses details relative to the size,.the 
construction, and the employment of the vessels to be built on 
this new system. ‘The Appendix contains an essay on the intro- 
duction.of bomb-cannon into the artillery for land-service, and on 
the employment of hollow projectiles in siege, garrison, coast, and 
field batteries; besides, a recapitulation of the experiments to be 
previously made in regard to the proposed improvements, &c. 
Having admitted the improvements in regard tothe mode of 
construction introduced into the British navy, and the improve- 
ments of the Americans in their mode of arming ships, both of 
which have been adopted in the French navy, M. Paixhans says, 


“ That as none of the ordinary or extraordinary means used in the 
French navy, are susceptible of leading to the attainment of the sudden 
and decisive naval superiority, which is the object of his researches, ex- 
cepting hollow projectiles and steam-vessels, these two are the only means 
that need become the object of particular attention, because those means 
issue from the present state of things and the progress of art.”—p. 49. 


We shall now proceed to lay before our readers, according to 
our idea of their importance, the leading propositions successively 
laid down by M. Paixhans on these two points, and his chief 
arguments in support of them; and in doing this, we think it best 
to let the author speak for himself. 

I. We commence with his general observation on the results 
which he anticipates from his proposed substitution of shells for 
solid shot. 


** OF all the improvements tending to increase the effects of the pre- 
sent sea-artillery, that which would, beyond all comparison, give the — 
greatest power, would be to relinquish the use of solid projectiles, and 
to substitute for them hollow projectiles loaded with powder to cause 
explosion. It will be seen that in following up this idea, and carefully 
examining all that it can produce, we are led not only to an important 
improvement in the present system of sea-artillery, but to a system of 
armament quite new, and to a power of destruction so great, that this 
new system will change all the relations at this day existing between the 
different parts of the matériel, and will hasten the necessity of important 
modifications in ship-building.”—pp. 26, 27. 


_ After detailing the progress of the improvements made at 
different periods, in the matériel of artillery for land or séa-service, 
M. Paixhans observes, 

“ That solid shot are not to be compared to hollow projectiles in point 
of effect, since hundreds of 36-lb. shot may be fired at a ship without 
placing her in danger of sinking.” 
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In proof of which he states, that 


“in Lord Exmonuth’s attack on Algiers, in 1816, the Impregnable re- 
ceived in her hull 268 shot, 50 of which rated below the lower 
deck, and 3 of 68 lb. struck her six feet below the water's edge or line 
of floatation; notwithstanding which she returned quietly to Gibraltar. 
What would have become of this three-decker,” asks he,. “‘ had she 
been. struck by 268 hollow projectiles? . Nor can the effect which solid 
shot. produce against the aggregate of the men in fleets, be compared to 
what takes place in armies, since England had but 1,720 men killed in 
the twelve greatest actions fought by sea in the war of the French Revo- 
lution, but 1,243 in all the war of American independence, and 1,512 
in the seven years’ war, which makes no more than 4,475 killed in the 
battles of three great wars. 

“ The dreadful effect of hollow projectiles having fixed attention, 
artillerists have sought to increase their calibre, in order that, by con- 
taining more powder, they might produce a more violent explosion ;. but 
hitherto the pieces of ordnance which have been made for howitzer- 
shells, which are only hollow shot, have effected but very imperfectly 
what combines, in general, the true direction of the projectile, the extent 
of the ranges, the certainty of the effects, the moderation of the’ recoil, 
the preservation of the gun-carriages, &c. and, above all, they have not 
satisfied what, in particular, suits the habitual service of ships of war. 

“* The research with which we have been principally occupied, has 
been directed towards the proper use of hollow projectiles on board a 
ship; and we will not only show how shells ai thrown of the great 
calibres of 48 and 80-pounders, very superior to hollow shot of 18, 24, 
and 36-pounders; but we will demonstrate that, far from confining one’s 
self to that calibre, we may increase all at once the effects of sea-artil- 
lery, to an unexpected and decisive degree of enerey, by firing with 
strength and accuracy, like common shot, very large shells, of the calibre 
of 150 and 200-pounders; to which we shall add some improvements 
relative to the destructive effect of the shells themselves. In proposing 
to fire large shells horizontally, we shall not only prove that this mode 
of firing large shells, with sufficient range and accuracy of direction, 
will be practicable on board a ship, but that it will be without danger to 
the ship herself, and most powerfully efficacious. And we shall also fur- 
nish the weights, dimensions, drawings, and all the necessary particulars, 
to facilitate execution; for an idea would be nothing by itself, and a 
demonstration would be of very little use, without the determination of 
the exact measures, which insure the immediate. possibility of accomplish- 
ment.’’—pp. 78, 79. 


Of several scientific observations here made by M. Paixhans, 
we insert the following, in order to render one part of the subject 
more easily intelligible to the general reader. 


“ The calibres of projectiles (understanding by the term calibre the 
weight of the solid shot) are in proportion to the cubes of the diameters, 
whence it follows, that a slight increase of diameter gives a great increase 
of calibre; so that, for example, in doubling the diameter of the hollow 















r 
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projectile of 24, Which contains only a pound of powder, you will have 
a hallow projectile of 200; which will contain eight pounds.”*—p. 79. 

As a proof of the effect of firing shells horizontally, he quotes 
an historical fact, which occurred as far back as 1690. 


“« M. Deschiens had invented the means of firing shells from guns, 
not by throwing them parabolically, as is done in firing them from mor- 
tars, but horizontally. This secret, as it was then called, was of great 
use to him upon one occasion. He was going from Brest to Toulon, 
and was attacked by four English ships of greater force than his own; 
but having two guns which answered as bomb-cannon, he fired them at 
the two nearest English ships, which, being thus set on fire, their crews 
were wholly employed in extinguishing it. The English, surprised at 
this new invention, and apprehensive that their ships might be burnt, 
sheered off, and suffered his vessel to proceed. 

“ This fact is striking; for if two guns only, fit for throwing shells, 
were sufficient to enable one ship to beat off four others stronger than 
herself, what would not a ship do, entirely armed with such guns? 
What would not a fleet do, entirely composed of such ships ? 

“ But in following up this idea, and this new agent of destraction 
being admitted, do we not come to this important consequence, that 
with weapons the blows from which will be attended by such effects, it 
will no longer be necessary to fire as at this day a great number of shot, 
and that the smallest vessels armed with a few bomb-cannon for throw- 
ing large shells, will ess the means of suddenly putting in jeopardy 
the finest line-of-battle ship, in whatever manner the latter may herself 
be armed? Now, what will be the use of building ships so large and 
costly, so difficult to manage well, and manned by so many choice men, 
when the most paltry vessel will be able to sink, or set them on fire ? 
There then will inevitably be, if not an entire change, at least serious 
modifications, in everything that belongs to the construction and power 
of the present navies of line-of-battle ships.”—pp. 84, 85. 

In speaking of ordnance for sea-service, M. Paixhans states 
that the Americans have some large carronades of the calibre of 
100-pounders, (this is the diameter of nine inches,) which they 
call columbiades, and that they have lately made for those pieces 
hollow lengthened projectiles of a somewhat oval form, containing 
fifteeux pounds of powder, and that they make a secret of the fuze, 
which bursts the shell at the moment of its striking the object. 

The occurrence which gave rise to the author’s idea of bomb- 
cannon, is thus related in page 141 : 


“« He had to fight an English brig, and all the artillery he had at his 
disposal consisted of a small 4-pounder, and an 8-inch howitzer. On 
the one hand, the 4-pounder threw its projectile very well; but the 
effect of this little solid shot was insignificant: on the other hand, the 


* Tn other words, from a French 24-pounder may be fired a shell five inches seven lines 
in diameter ; in doubling the diameter of the projectile, it becomes an 11-inch shell, 
and to be discharged like a shot, it would require a gun of the calibre of a 200-pounder. 
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8-inch howitzer (calibre of 80) had a large projectile intended for ex- 
plosion, the effect of which would evidently have been decisive’; but the 
piece itself had not power to throw this projectile far enough to reach 
the enemy. This remark was all the invention, and it is evident that 
what was necessary for destroying the brig, was a piece of ordnance 
capable of throwing the 8-inch howitzer-shell nearly with the’ same 
force as a cannon-shot.” 


In following up this idea, our author states the different steps 
he took, and the various sources to which he was chiefly indebted 
for information, which, as far as relates to artillery, were of first- 
rate authority, such as the works of Gribeauval, the German work 
of General Scharnhorst, and the Registers of the Committee and 
Central Depét of the Ordnance Department in France, to which 
may be added the opinion pronounced by Napoleon himself. 

M. Paixhans then justly observes, that “ it is far less difficult 
to make improvements, than to effect their adoption,” and cites as 
instances, shells, mines for explosion, heavy siege-guns, howitzers, 
carronades, horse-artillery, telegraphs, and a crowd of other inven- 
tions, some of which were known a hundred years before they 
were put in practice. 


“ At different periods, distinguished and experienced persons have 
written to the government, under different administrations, that the Navy 
refused hollow projectiles, not because those projectiles did not produce 
sufficient effect, but because they produced too much; and the motive 
hitherto assigned for not admitting them, has, in fact, been the danger 
there would be in employing them on ship-board ; farther on we shall 
particularly reply to this objection.”—p. 146. 

“* But other causes may also have contributed to retard the employ- 
ment of the powerful means of destruction, the effects of which we here 
propose to render still more formidable by the increase of its proportions. 
—lIn short, there had hitherto been no question of firing horizontally large 
shells ; or if the idea had been vaguely conceived of carrying the fire of 
hollow projectiles to the great and strong proportions which it is sus- 
ceptible of attaining, it does not appear at least, that proper pieces of 
ordnance have hitherto been proposed, or that the question has been re- 
solved in point of usual possibility. Now, responsible authority cannot 
admit innovations but when they are quite mature—when their advan- 
tages have become evident—and when their practical inconveniences 
have been entirely removed.”—p. 147. 

“ Having araqeme to employ against ships, shells thrown horizontally, 
we have proved by numerous quotations that the thing is feasible, that it 
has been done, and that it produces the effects announced: We have 
added to the proof by facts, the proof by authority, of the opinions of the 
most experienced professional men; in fine, we have explained how 
means, the power and importance of which are incontestable, have ret 
mained hitherto unemployed. 


** What now remains to be done? There remain the details of exe 
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cution to be developed ; the dimensions, weights, shapes ; the manner of 
mounting and preparing for sevice the pieces of ordnance, and the pro- 
jectiles proposed to be established: that is to say, there still remains 
almost everything to be done; the first idea being rarely that best calcu- 
lated for practice; and the neglect or mal-appreciation of the precaution 
the most trifling in appearance, often becomes an unforeseen obstacle, by 
which an important result ends in complete failure.” —p. 149. 


Before he proceeds to those details, M. Paixhans’ observes that 
the propositions resulting from the particular facts antecedently 
stated, and the other facts generally known in the artillery, taken 
together, authorize him to consider them as principles demon- 
strated relative to the effects of firmg hollow projectiles horizon- 
tally. He then alludes to the range of hollow shot and howitzer- 
shells, their accuracy in flight, and the depth to which they pene- 
trate in wood or earth. Speaking of large shells, he says that, 
when thus fired, either to graze the surface of land or water, or en 
ricochet, (that.is,at a small angle of elevation, so as for the shell to 
fall short of the object aimed at, but to reach itan rebounding fre- 
quently, like a cricket-ball forcibly delivered,) they afford complete 
success and great ranges; and that their explosion, though very 
formidable in general, when specially. applied. to the destruction 
of ships produces a much greater effect than that of red-hot shot. 

Our author next treats of the weights most. suitable for pieces 
of ordnance for sea-service in every respect; states the calibres 
possible for bomb-cannon, the calibres which he proposes, and the 
shape, length, thickness, bore, chamber, windage, and various 
minute particulars of them, as well as of the shells and the metal 
fuzes to be used with them; together with a description of the car- 
riages for the bomb-cannon when intended for sea-service ; the 
whole of which he has illustrated by plates, preceded by tables of 
dimensions, &c. 

After much scientific discussion on this branch of the subject, 
he states in what manner he would increase the respective force of 
the present ships of the French navy; but as we find (by his 
second publication) that this part of his plan has not yet been 
adopted, we shall merely mention, that by means of four different 
species of ordnance, all firing hollow or solid projectiles of the 
calibre of 48-pounders, and all the different pieces having the 
same weight as the pieces now in use, he proposed to arm all the 
ships of the line and frigates. 


“* However,” says M. Paixhans, “ as it will be easy to have pieces, 
which, without being heavier than the present guns, will be able to 
throw hollow projectiles of a calibre very superior to 48 ; as those pieces 
would procure a great advantage over the vessels now existing, in case it 
should be deemed expedient to employ in them projectiles weighing 
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more than 35 pounds; and as, in all cases, these formidable pieces of 
ordnance might be placed and served conveniently (by means of some 
peculiar arrangements) on board of the new vessels ; we shall here pro- 
pose, besides the howitzer-guns, two models of bomb-cannon, namely, 

“ 1. With the weight of the common 36-pounder gun (7200 pounds) 
should be made a bomb-cannon of the calibre of 80, whose hollow pro- 
jectile (an 8-inch shell) loaded, would weigh 55 pounds. : 

“2. With the weight of the common 48-pounder gun (that of iron, 
model of 1812, weighs 10,800 pounds) should be made a bomb-cannon 
of the calibre of 200 (an 11-inch shell).”*—pp. 168, 169. 


M. Paixhans remarks, that the propositions developed in his 
fifth book, respecting the elementary details and some improve- 
ments, are far from being given as the best to be definitively 
adopted ; on the contrary, he presents them that they may be sub- 
mitted to investigation, in order to be modified and corrected; but, 
such as they are, he thinks that they may suffice to insure the 
execution of the first experiments to be made. 


** Besides,” says he, “ they are not innovations which I have pro- 
posed, but things which have long been known, tried and practised : 
every one knows the manner of firing howitzer-shells and hollow shot 
from guns; and nothing was more simple to be imagined than to fire 
from them likewise large shells. The pieces of ordnance which we pro- 


pose to employ on board of we for firing these shells horizontally, 


should have the same weight as the common guns used for firing solid 
shot ; in exterior shape they would: differ little from ship guns and the 
long Willantrois mortars ; their interior shape would be analogous. to 
that of carronades and howitzers; the manner of working them on 
board, their carriages, breechings and tackles, would require little change 
from what is now in use, and our shells, as well outside as inside, would 
be like the howitzer-shells employed in war, save some improvements. 
“ The sufficient inertia of pieces of ordnance, opposed to the re- 
action of large projectiles, is a thing on which we have laid much stress ; 
because it is a condition to which too little attention has been paid; becatise 
it is from not having satisfied this indispensable condition that we have 
hitherto had very weak howitzers in France, in England, and in Austria ; 
and because, for that very reason, several projects analogous to the pre- 
sent, have failed. But the principle of the necessity of inertness was 
known at all times; the Prussians, the Russians and the Spaniards have 
taken care to observe it in regard to their howitzers; and, in 1810, M. 
Willantrois showed, in France, the enormous power of action to which it 


was possible to rise in knowing how to submit to this condition.""—pp. 
229, 230. 


* This shell empty would weigh 135 pounds, and contain from 130 to 140 ounces of 
powder. A gun of the calibre of a 200-pounder appears large to the mind’s eye; but 
the old French 18-inch mortars corresponded to the calibre of 900, and their shells 
contained 48 pounds. of powder. M. Paixhans says he saw, at Moscow, a howitzer of 
the calibre of 6000, whose shell was 34 French inches in diameter. These enormous 
pieces have never been of any real utility. 
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M. Paixhans next proceeds to examine, and reply in succession 
to, the various objections that may be started to the employment 
of loaded shells, with his new artillery. The first regards the 
danger to be apprehended to the ship that employs them, which 
he thinks the following passages most satisfactorily answer. 


“To object a danger, it is not sufficient to affirm that it exists—one 
must see what it is; it must be measured. Now, what have we at this 
day on board a ship ? And what shall we have with the new artillery? 

** A ship of the line carries at present sixty thousand pounds of pow- 
der for loading her guns; from the less abundant supply that will be 
necessary in employing pene more quickly and more violently de- 
structive, the same ship would not require to carry, in future, more than 
from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds for loading her spec of ord- 
nance, and seven or eight Ricaliaasl ¢ contained in the inside of her pro- 
jectiles ; that is, in all only thirty thousand pounds of powder. « For, on 
the new system, battles would be so quickly decided, that most assuredly 
there would not be half the number of shot fired that it is necessary and 
possible to fire at present; and as the charges would be very moderate, 
allowing even 80 rounds for every piece on board, there would be no oc- 
casion for more than 44,000 pounds of powder, instead of 60,000. 

*‘ What there will be new, then, will be on the one hand, 30,000 
pounds of powder, instead of 60,000, a reduction which will by so much 
diminish the dangers ; and, on the other hand, the introduction of the 
fresh danger which may be caused by the accidental inflammation of the 
powder contained in the shells. 

““ No doubt the explosion of a shell on ship-board would be a serious 
accident, but the explosion of the common cartridge of twelve pounds is 
also a serious accident; a much more serious accident is the explosion 
of a gun of bad metal, which happens to burst; one of more mortal 
seriousness is the explosion of a magazine of 60,000 pounds of powder ; 
and, nevertheless, men in the navy are perfectly habituated to cartridges, 
cast-iron guns, and magazines of powder. How much more easily, then, 
would they not habituate themselves to the use of shells, the powder of 
which, far from being exposed to accidents, as in paper cartridges* 
or in frail wooden cartridge-boxes, will be entirely kept in iron globes, 
and offering no hold for fire, unless by a single and very narrow orifice, 
that remains covered till the projectile is put into the piece ? 

** Some persons have objected that if hollow projectiles were a thing 
really advantageous and practicable, the English would have adopted 
them. One may reply to those persons, that the English derive their 
principal power from maritime force, and that they are not so devoid of un- 
derstanding as to be the first to introduce means which will destroy that 
kind of force. : 

** But let us suppose that it was right to withhold shells from the 
navy; let us suppose that when they have been tried, instead of succeed- 
ing, they have failed; let us suppose that the easy precautions which 
would remove all danger, have been sought, and that, far from having 


* Flannel cartridges are employed in the English service. 
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been found, there should have occurred some unfortunate accidents, 
which, however, have never happened, since they have not been stated 
by those opposed to the measure ; let ms suppose, in short, that hollow 
projectiles are really inadmissible on board of ships,—what is the con- 
clusion to be drawn? It is, that a line-of-battle ship may be destroyed 
by means of a weapon which she is prohibited from making use of her- 
self. Now, this will be pronouncing, at one and the same time, the con- 
demnation of the costly construction of line-of-battle ships, and the un- 
avoidable admission of the economical and simple construction of vessels, 
such as are-proposed in this work. 

“ With such vessels, in fact, an end will be put to the system of vast 
citadels armed with 126 pieces of ordnance, and defended by 900 com- 
batants ; it will be no longer necessary to have circulating on board 
hundreds of projectiles and thousands of pounds of powder, among the 
fire of so many guns, at the risk of so many,lives, and amidst the ine- 
vitable confusion of such a battle. The new vessels will be of small, or 
at least of proportionate size ; their crews will be far from numerous ; they 
will carry but a proportionate number of pieces of artillery; it will be no 
great trouble to take proper precautions on board of them, and to see 
them carefully attended to. 

** In short, if it were true, as has been said, in order not to admit 
hollow projectiles, that the explosion of a single shell for a 24 or 36- 
pounder on board a ship was so dangerous, that, not to be exposed to 
such an accident, the navy was really obliged to abstain from making 
use of them, it may be asked, how the large ships of the present day 
will be able, in future, to contend against small vessels which, far from 
confining themselves to throw shells of the calibre of 24 or 36-pounders, 
will fire into those ships shells of the calibre of 200 ?”— pp. 234—238. 


After having remarked, that as bomb-vessels have been em- 
ployed for a century, it would be needless to argue on the moral 
influence the apprehension of their danger would create in the 
mind of the sailors, the following is the answer given by our 
author to another (and perhaps the most serious) objection made 
to the use of large shells on account of their weight, aud the con- 
sequent difficulty of introducing them into the pieces. 


“This objection is the strongest of those which can be made to the 
proposed new system of sea-artillery, for it is, in fact, incontestable that, 
when a ship is tossed about by the winds and the sea, when she rolls and 
pitches, when she sets in motion the guns, the gun-carriages, and the 
gunners, it becomes very difficult to introduce the projectiles into: the 
pieces ; that then the 36-lb. shot, at present in use, appear almost too 
heavy, and sometimes escape and fall overboard; that, consequently, 
bomb-shells, which will be still heavier, will present greater difficulties ; 
and that the inconvenience will be so much the more felt, as the vessels 
will be smaller, and, of course, more subject to unsteady motion, such as 
those the construction of which we have proposed for contending against 
line-of-battle ships. 

“‘ Having admitted the objection without palliating it, we will endea- 
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vour to answer it with precision. [f it is; at times, difficult to load a gun 
with a solid 36-Ib. shot, but which in reality weighs 374 lbs., there will be 
much greater difficulty in loading,the bomb-cannon of the calibre of 80, 
a gun which, having the same weight as the common 36-pounders, 
might equally suit, either for the lower-deck battery of the present line- 
of-battle ships, or for the vessels of new construction. The shell 
of the calibre of 80 being made, as we have proposed, thicker than that 
now in use, which is too light, will weigh full of powder 55 pounds ; but 
the English and the Americans employ carronades which fire shot of 68 
pounds ; the columbiades of the latter are 100-pounders ; and the Dutch 
have some carronades 60-pounders, &c. Now, it will be less difficult to 
introduce projectiles of 55 pounds, than it is to introduce those so much 
heavier; there will not. then be any absolute motive of exclusion. 
Nevertheless, as a refusal might be made, and, perhaps, with reason, to 
admit into the French navy projectiles weighing more than 36 pounds, 
we shall answer, that if a heavier projectile ought to be excluded in the 
present mode of loading pieces on board, it is not a motive for rejecting 
their use, in case another and more convenient manner of loading them 
could be discovered. 

“* With bomb-shells of the calibre of 150 and 200 pounders (10 and 
12 French inches in diameter), which will weigh 110 or 140 pounds, it 
will be extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to introduce quickly 
with the hand the projectile into the piece, especially when the vessel is 
in rough motion. But, precisely on account of this impossibility, we 
have tried to find a means of removing the difficulty, and have proposed, 
for introducing the large shells into the piece, an easy method, by 
means of which those heavy shells, supported and conducted. by a very 
simple mechanism, will follow all the movements of the carriage and of 
the piece, and will come, however rough may be the motion of the vessel, 
and present themselves, as it were of their own accord, at the mouth of 
the piece, more conveniently for loading than the business is done at this 
day, even in calm weather, with common shot.”—pp. 251—253. 


Of this contrivance M. Paixhans gives an engraved repre- 
sentation. 

We must refer our readers to the book itself for the author’s 
answers to a variety of other objections which he anticipates may 
be started to his system, and shall conclude this part of the sub- 
ject by quoting what he says respecting the expense to be incur- 
red by the change, and the general economy of the new system 
compared with that of the present. 


«* The expense will be comparatively inconsiderable, if at first we con- 
fine ourselves to supplying the place of one-half, or one-third, of the 
various guns now in use, by bomb-cannon of the same weight ; which 
would have an effect so decisive, that a frigate, for instance, thus armed, 
would be enabled to destroy quickly a three-decker, armed as they are 
at the present day: now, what is an expense so trifling as that of fifteen 


or twenty pieces of ordnance, when the object is to obtain a result so 
important ? 
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“ But, far from being unfavourable in point ‘ef economy, the new 
system here proposed will, on the contrary, be in the highest degree 
advantageous in that respect; and, in fact, how ecdtiomical will it ge 
be to be able, with vessels of a moderate size, to fight the ships of the 
line of an adversary who would adhere to the system of building the pre- 
sent colossal ships? “And how much will not the expenditure be dimi- 
nished, when we shall have entéred into the proposed new system of 
building ships, which, being much smaller, and more expeditiously com- 
pleted, will no longer require us to keep up, in time of peace, a matériel 
as considerable as in time of war?”’—p. 265. 

One more observation, however, we must quote in regard to 
applying the new mode of arntmg to merchant-ships. . 
“‘ The sea-artillery, at present in use, occasions tothe assailants only 
suth damage as is seldom of a serious nature ; consequently, a ship has 
no force with this artillery, except by the great number of shot she can 
fire ; whence it results that merchant-men are in the alternative, either 
of defending themselves ill, or of keeping on board a érew and an esta- 
blishment of ordnance, &c. for fighting, very cumbersome, and exces- 

sively expensive.” 

He recommends, as more advantageous in every respect, that 
merchant-men should bearmed with two or three howitzer-carron- 
ades, of the calibre of 48 or 36-pounders, for throwing hollow 
projectiles, than to be armed with six or eight, or even a greater 
number of common guns, for firmg-solid shot, which, not to weigh 
heavier than these howitzer-carronades, can have but the very weak 
calibre of 8 or 6-pounders, the effect of which is quite insignifi- 
cant. He then gives all the necessary dimensions of an 8-inch iron 
howitzer, which might have the same weight as a common 12- 
pounder gun for sea-service, would be able to stand a stron 
charge of powder, and would throw, very far, shells of the 
large calibre of 80-pounders. This piece, used as a stern-chase 
gun, is intended to cover the retreat of a large merchant-ship, 
and check the advance of her pursuer. 

II. We now come to the second grand point of M. Paixhans’s 
new system, namely, steam men-of-war, which forms the subject 
of his eighth book. 

No one, who ever considered the subject, could doubt that 
steam-navigation, when it arrived to a certain degree of per- 
fection on rivers, would first be applied to short passages by sea, 
and then to voyages of a moderate length, so that the vessel might, 
in all probability, be able to reach the place of her destination 
before her stock of coals was exhausted. But we never conceived 
the idea that steam-vessels would be a nursery for real seamen, 
though they might afford a comfortable livelihood to many of that 
numerous class of amphibious beings, generally called sailors, 
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and, in case of war, be adopted as privateers and armed vessels in 
the narrow seas, as well as for cruises of a moderate duration. 


** Every force, in fact, as soon as it is admitted by industry, is speedily 
introduced in war; now, steam-navigation is an agent which, from its 
origin, had been judged so deserving of attention on account of its pre- 
sumable results, that, in 1816, a very enlightened statesman did not hesi- 
tate to say publicly at the Institute: ‘ What will be important in the 
application of steam to propel vessels, is the change that will thence re- 
sult in maritime war, and the power of nations ; it is certainly probable 
that we shall have therein one of those experiments which change the 
face of the world.’ ” 


M. Paixhans enters into the advantages which steam men-of- 
war, under particular circumstances, would have over sailing men- 
of-war, especially in working round them at pleasure, striking 
their large hulls with shells, and in being enabled, by the efficient 
power of their steam-engine, to get out of the way of their 
.adversaries, so as not to be run down, or exposed to the fire of 
a broadside. Assuming that the fighting steam-vessels have 
such a superiority in speed, that they have steam to spare for 
other purposes, he proposes, in order to lighten the labour of the 
crew, that the heavy guns should occasionally be run out, and, if 
necessary, run in by steam. But, even admitting all this, there 
is the boiler, and other machinery, to be protected from injury 
by shot. The boiler, and internal works of the engine, he 
-prepoene to shield, by a preservative structure, shot-proof, and 
chow he disposes of the paddle-wheels will be seen hereafter. 

The next consideration is the size of these steam men-of-war, 
which are to be of different dimensions, as may be best ascertained 
by the result of the experiments proposed; the maximum of size 
to be determined according to these two conditions; that the new 
_vessels must be able to make their way in the open sea with at 
least as much speed as the fastest of the large ships, and to carry 
their guns so as to be able to make a good use of them in bad 
weather. 


** Now,” concludes our author, “ it will be easy to satisfy these two 
conditions, without having recourse to building vessels of a colossal size, 
-Since, in the system of sailing-vessels, as well as in the system of steam- 
vessels, we shall be released from the necessity of having a great number 
of pieces of ordnance, owing to the great intensity of the individual 
power of ours ; consequently, there will no longer be occasion for multi- 
plied tiers of batteries, nor for so great a number of gunners, nor for so 
great a quantity of provisions, and supplies of every sort; so that, by 
means of all this reduction of embarrassment, these new vessels may be 
lightened in their dimensions, and built with a view to obtain great sta- 


ae great height of battery above the water, and very great speed." — 
p. 293. 
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We may here remark en passant, that these observations of M. 
Paixhans, on the application of steam-navigation to the purposes 
of naval warfare, were published six years ago, when the subject 
was comparatively in its infancy. ‘This will account for the 
doubtful manner in which he speaks as to particular points, con- 
cerning which all doubt has long since been dispelled by the test 
of experience. ‘The French government may, perhaps, have 
considered the idea of steam men-of-war as of questionable supe- 
riority, for we have not yet heard of any experiments to ascertain 
their presumed advantages. 

M. Paixhans enters into details relative to the construction of 
the new vessels proposed by way of trial (one sailing and one 
steam vessel), and the manner of employing them, and the new 
artillery on board of them, against the present line-of-battle ships ; 
and concludes by describing the advantages which the new class 
of vessels, and the new arms will present, with respect to war 
and commerce. ‘After remarking that ships, being incessantly 
menaced by the winds and the waves, require to be, in a great 
measure, manned by experienced seamen, he says : 


“* With such a system, nations cannot have a real force by sea but by 
possessing considerable numbers of able seamen; now, to possess a con- 
siderable number of such men, without which the matériel is nothing, 
it is necessary to have a population especially occupied with mari- 
time affairs; it is necessary to have an extensive commerce, which has, 
for a long time, enjoyed the liberty of forming crews ; it is necessary not 
to be diverted from attention to the navy by any Continental war; it is 
necessary to lavish everything on a service which falls as soon as it ceases 
to be the principal object ; it is necessary, in short, to exist only at sea 
and for the sea; that is, it is necessary to be Englishmen or Americans ; 
for all these are not found in a durable manner, except in America or in 
England. 

“ In the new system proposed, this will no longer be the case; the 
bomb-cannon, on board of whatever vessels they may be employed, would 
at first annihilate the large line-of-battle ships; and small steam-vessels, 
armed with these formidable guns, would (as soon as the rapid progress 
of this mode of navigation should permit) shortly become a second means 
of fighting these large ships, which would be both very economical and 
very powerful. These new vessels, having but small masts and sails, 
would require only a few experienced seamen in each; the remainder 
of the crew would only need to know how to fire the guns, which 
would themselves be partly worked by the power of the steam-engine ; 
and, for the sea-service, a considerable accession of strength would be 
found, by embarking a part of the army to man the fleet. - Men for the 
navy would then be recruited, in a great measure, from the population 
of the whole territory, instead of being recruited solely from the popu- 
lation of the sea-coasts; and maritime power would no longer be limited 
by other bounds than the bounds of national power. ’—p. 340—342. 


VOL, Il. NO. Iv. QQ 
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M. Paixhans next discusses the matériel, and the expenses of 
the French navy under the present system; he justly observes, 
that a line-of-battle ship is an admirable production of art, but the 
time necessary for its construction requires that, in order to be 
‘efficient in war, a maritime power should always be prepared ; 
and, as the rot destroys vessels so quickly, there thence results 
such a consumption of them, by being unfit for service, that in 
1819 the Minister of Marine declared, 


*‘ that if its annual expenditure was limited to forty-five millions of 
francs, (£1,800,000 sterling,) the French navy will have entirely ceased 
to exist in 1830; and that, even in expending sixty-five millions annu- 
ally, (£2,600,000,) that is, 175 millions, (£7,000,000,) till the year 
1830, it would be reduced at that period to thirty-eight:ships of the line, 
and fifty frigates.’ ‘‘ Now, how much will not this expense be to be 
regretted,” asks M. Paixhans, “ since it will leave us still in a relative 
inferiority so deplorable? And how different would be the result ob- 
tained by the system proposed at so much less cost ?”’—pp. 342, 343. 


In his last chapter, M. Paixhans thus sums up the advantages 
which France would derive from the adoption of his new system. 


«© When the means of maritime force, which offered themselves of their 
own accord, and have been presented in this work, shall have been 
submitted to experiment, and the errors we may have committed rec- 
tified, these means will easily be introduced into common practice, since 
they are composed only of elements well known and alreaily tried. But, 
as then they will be every where admitted, will it not be said that the 
fleet, which is now the only powerful one in Europe, will not, on that 
account, the less preserve its superiority? For, whatever may be the 
arms in use, it is always wealth, numbers, and skill, which obtain and 
preserve power. 

** To appreciate this objection, it is here proper to distinguish what 
will be the merely transient, and what the permanent advantages of this 
new navy. 

“* Now a first advantage, which will be only transient, will, neverthe- 
less, be very remarkable ; it is that the immense fleet of England, and 
all her great ships, manned by excellent seamen, will find themselves afl 
at once reduced to stand in awe of vessels of the most unimposing size, 
when the latter shall make use of the new weapons. 

As for the durable and permanent advantages, we have endeavoured 
to show that these, also, will not be undeserving of attention ; they are, 
in fact, 

‘1, The less expenditure required for building vessels of less size, 
and especially the considerable diminution during peace, since ships of a 
more simple construction can be more expeditiously got ready on the 
breaking out of a war. 

«2, Our forests will furnish the timber necessary for a matériel less 
colossal, and the resources of the country will be sufficient without hav- 
ing recourse to foreigners. 
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** 3. The numefous commercial ports will have sufficient depth of 
water and extent to become useful to the operations of the military 
navy; and it will no longer be necessary that all the establishments of 
a fleet should be constructed of colossal dimensions. 

“4. The defensive side will, probably, assume a superiority over the 
offensive, and blockades will become less easy. 

“5. In fine, a permanent advantage of a superior order, and which 
will incontestably be decisive in favour of France, is, that. small vessels, 
armed with bomb-cannon, will not require such skilful manceuvres as 
the present line-of-battle ships; that steam-vessels will have still less 
need of experienced seamen; and that, consequently, the fleet being 
enabled to employ men far less trained than those who are now indis- 
pensable for manning it, this fleet will, as it were, be partly ‘of 
the same soldiers as the army ; and that, being then recruited from the 
whole of the military population, the crews will no longer be composed 
exclusively, as at the present day, of seamen, who can only be furnished 
by the population of the sea-ports. 

“‘ We may, therefore, entertain the hope, that twenty thousand sailors 
born and bred on the ocean, will, from being better trained, no longer 
have the power to dictate laws to the whole world; and that, perhaps, 
the iniquity of universal dominion will become as difficult by sea as by 
land.’ —p. 346—348. . 


Having thus far worked our way through M. Paixhans’s formi- 
dable quarto, in spite of the terrific uproar of his bomb-cannon, 
the awful explosion of ‘his large shells, and the suffocating smoke 
diffused by his dampfklugen,* we cannot but congratulate our- 
selves on having passed unhurt through so fiery an ordeal; and, 
with recovered breath, we return to the scene of action. 

Six years have now elapsed, as we have already remarked, 
since M. Paixhans brought forward the whole of his new system, 
his work having been published in 1822. As will presently be 
seen, when we shall speak of his next publication, his propositions 
have not been lost tohis country. Bomb-cannon have been cast; 
their effect has been tried, and they are recommended to be 
adopted, partially, for firing shells and shot in the French navy; 
and M. Paixhans states that ordnance for firing heavy shot (100 
Ibs.) and shells have also been introduced in the American navy. 
Before we proceed to give an account of the results of the expe- 
riments made by order of the French government, we shall trou- 
ble our readers with a few general remarks on M. Paixhans’s 
system. 


We agree with our author that unity of system is desirable in 


* Dampfklugen is a composition, furnished by German artificers, for poisoning with 
smoke the galleries of mies, or for making signals in broad day-light. It is generally 
made with equal parts of rosin, pitch, sulphur, mealed powder, and charcoal. The 


shells for service are also intended to contain some pieces of Roche.d-feu, which emits 
a very broad and lively flame. 
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carrying the individual force of every ship, or class’ of ships, to a 
maximum, by means of lessening, as far as can be done with 
sound discretion, the variety of calibres, and increasing the calibre 
with pieces capable of affording a great range, or at least a range 
sufficiently extensive for all the purposes of maritime war, without 
increasing the specific weight of the ordnance. But we differ 
from him widely in regard to the propriety of mounting as many 
guns in ships as can be put into them, by placing the ports 
nearer, and, from stem to stern, making a fierce display. Every 
person, well-informed on the subject, knows that a ship cannot, 
without manifest disadvantage, carry guns, but in due proportion 
to her capacity and powers. For example, put 24-pounder guns 
into a frigate, built to carry only 18-pounders, and the probable 
consequence will be, that, in the first continued blowing weather 
she meets with at sea, she will either spring or carry away some 
of her lower masts, and her decks become so leaky as to render 
her crew sickly, from ‘many of the men sleeping in wet births ; so 
that, independently of the considerable expense incurred for new 
masts, her services, as an efficient cruising ship, are, for some 
time, lost to the nation, by the necessity of her return to port to 
make good her defects. 

On referring, for the sake of comparison, to a Publication by 
General Bentham, we find that in January, 1798, he, as Inspector- 
General of Naval Works, &c. submitted to Earl Spencer, then 
at the head of the Admiralty, a Plan for the arming of our ships 
of war, so as, by his calculation, to double their force, by fitting 
permanent gangways to all the ships of the line and frigates, 
mounting thereon carronades on the non-recoil principle, and sub- 
stituting carronades of heavier calibre for the long guns of small 
calibre on the upper deck of two-decked ships, and the middle 
deck of three-deckers. We mention this, en passant, to remark 
that, by part of M. Paixhans’s proposed system, a French 74-gun 
ship would be able to throw in hollow projectiles, all of the 
calibre of 48-pounders, (54 Ibs. English avoirdupois,) double the 
weight of the solid projectiles thrown by an English 74, armed on 
the plan proposed by General Bentham, the largest calibre 
whose ordnance would be 32-pounders. This increase 
calibres, as proposed by M. Paixhans, is the more deserving 
notice, as a ship would run no risk of being thereby partially 
strained by any additional increase, either in the number or the 
specific weight of the ordnance she before carried in her different 
batteries. Of course, there would be no additional strain imposed 
on her general structure. Nor is this all: m blowing weather, 
when a line-of-battle ship could not, without danger, open her 
lower-deck ports, a French 74 would then have, on each side, no 
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less than 29 pieces to fire hollow or solid projectiles, all of the 
calibre of 48. M. Paixhans also extends his system to frigates, 
corvettes, &c. 

We shall not here stop to touch on minor points, but enter. at 
once on the grand question of steam men-of-war. Without 
indulging in vague conjecture, we state as a fact, that, from every 
inquiry we have been able to make, no means have hitherto been 
discovered for propelling a vessel by steam, and at the same time 
for working her paddle-wheels internally, except in some of the 
ponderous American floating-batteries, in which, it is said, they 
are made to revolve amidships, that is; between ‘the two halves, 
as it were, of the floating machine. This may answer in an 
unwieldy vessel, intended solely for the temporary defence of the 
mouth of a river or harbour; but a mode of construction by which 
the paddles, or propelling agents, .of any sea-going steamer are 
concealed within-board, has not as yet been known to succeed, as 
M. Paixhans would fain believe, or lead some persons to imagine. 
He has evidently laboured hard to collect information on the ‘sub- 
ject of the steam-engine, as hitherto applied to propel shipping ; 
but, notwithstanding his diligence, he has not yet reached the 
haven of his research. His assumptions on this head are but a 
petitio principii, and, having thus begged the question, and stated 
that we have steamers to tow our ships out of harbour, he jumps 
to the conclusion, that steam-vessels having begun by being the 
servants of line-of-battle ships, will, in the end, become ‘their 
masters. 

It is impossible to say what may be the future improvements 
in the application of the machinery now used for propelling ves- 
sels by steam. ‘Therefore, till a better mode is devised, and its 
merits admitted by practical experience, the paddle-wheels must 
continue to revolve on the outside of the vessel, and, consequently, 
be liable to be materially damaged by shot: however secure the 
boiler and other parts may be rendered by interior structure, shot 
or bomb-proof, it is certain that, without greatly impeding the 
progress of the vessel, the paddle-wheels could not, even then, be 
so protected. A steam-vessel, unable to work these, would at 
once be reduced to the level of a common sailing-vessel, if not, 
in some respects, to that of one seriously crippled. Nevertheless, 
to attend on a fleet, steam-vessels, with all their machinery per- 
fect, might unquestionably be of the greatest use, on several 
occasions, particularly to tow ships in a calm, or bring them off 
when disabled in action; but in this latter service, it is evident 
that, as at present fitted, their machinery would be exposed to 


such injury from the shot of an enemy as could not be repaired 
at sea. 
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As for the sailing men-of-war, of a comparatively small size, 
armed with bomb-cannon, of the heavy calibre of 80 and 150- 
ounders, destined to throw either hollow or solid projectiles, as 
M. Paixhans anticipates, they would be much more liable to be 
tossed about in bad weather, (or even in fine weather, with a lift- 
ing sea or heavy swell,) than line-of-battle ships; and, conse- 
quently, their rougher motion would render it more difficult to 
strike an object, either with shot or shells fired from their ord- 
nance, tvan from similar pieces mounted on board of large ships, 
less susceptible of such rough motion. But, for this difference, 
M. Paixhans consoles himself by the reflection that, according to 
the opinion of French seamen, nineteen shot out of twenty are 
thrown away, and that the hull, &c. of a small vessel, presenting 
a smaller object to be struck by projectiles than that of a tower- 
ing line-of-battle ship, the chances would be in favour of the 
former, and that some of her shells would, au pis aller, take 
effect, and fully divert the attention of the crew, by setting her 
adversary on fire, or making so large a hole in the ship’s bottom, 
as might endanger her sinking, before the latter could effectually 
retaliate. 

Independently of this, it appears to us, that however feasible 
on paper may be his plan for introducing heavy projectiles into 
his bomb-cannon by a machine, in front of the gun-carriage, it 
would not, at sea, be found so easy in practice. As for his appli- 
cation of steam, to save the labour of men in working the guns, 
and, on the American principle, to move long iron bars, by quick 
and repeated strokes, as a defence against boarders, we say, Nous 
verrons. His suggestion of “ batimens cuirassés,” or vessels 
shielded with iron a such an extraordinary manner as to afford 
security against the effect of shells fired horizontally, only shows 
that speculative theoretical ideas, when exerted in pursuit of a 
favourite object, may be carried so far as to refute themselves. 
In the balance of pro and con, Mr. Paixhans here seems, in a 
great measure, to estimate too lightly superior skill in gunnery ; 
whereas, in our humble opinion, a certain degree of practical 
skill is in many cases absolutely essential. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist in regard to the 
various propositions contained in his quarto work, it cannot but be 
acknowledged that M. Paixhans is at least an open and honour- 
able adversary; for in proposing, thus publicly, to arm the ships 
of his own country the better to combat and destroy those be- 
longing to other navies, he also fully apprizes the governments of 
rival nations how to adopt similar means of defence, so that the 
combatants on both sides may be armed upon an equal footing. 

As to the question, whether the employment of means so de- 
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structive will not be contrary to morality, to humanity, and to the 
usages of war? this is his reply: 


“Tt is war itself. that is contrary to morality and humanity; but as 
ambition will always exist, so, too, there will always be wars; conse- 
quently, the means of destruction will always be employed, and the art 
of giving to them the greatest possible power will always be cultivated. 

* No doubt, the progress of the art of destruction is in itself hateful ; 
but the progress of any art whatsoever is not a thing that can be avoided, 
and it would, moreover, be a false notion to consider the improvement of 
arms as a misfortune ; for, in proportion as they are made more destruc- 
tive, combatants approach each other less, and history attests that war- 
fare is become less ferocious, and battles less bloody, in proportion as the 
means of fighting are more improved. The opinions of the most en- 
lightened and most upright men, have long been settled on this point. 

“In the particular case before us, are shells, then, a new thing? 
And, besides, is it more cruel to kill one’s adversary with shells, than to 
kill him with cannon-ball or grape-shot? Is it more perfidious'to em- 
ploy hollow projectiles against sailors than soldiers? Can we not, in 
future, repel the enemy's ships by the shells of our ships, as we repel 
them at present by those of our ramparts and coast-batteries? And, in 
short, when it is admitted that a hostile navy may come and crush under 
the shells of its bomb-vessels the women and children of a town be- 
sieged, why should one be obliged to respect its floating fortresses and 
its combatants who are amply enabled to return the fire ?” 


To conclude, M. Paixhans may recruit the crews of his steam 
ships or sailing vessels, armed with bomb-cannon, from the élite 
of the French army; they will not, ceteris paribus, be able to 
wrest from us our naval dominion. By the blessing of Provi- 
dence, while the British flag floats over the heads of British 
sailors, no apprehension need be entertained that, on their own 
element, their cooler intrepidity will yield to the more impetuous 
valour of the bravest of the brave among French soldiers. His- 
tory attests how well our forefathers stood the brunt, when fire- 
ships and grappling board to board were the order of the day, in 
the hard-fought naval battles of the seventeenth century; subse- 
quent wars, more especially the last, have proved that Britons 
have not degenerated in point of national courage; and whether 
our ships be set in flames by fire-ships, or by the explosion of 
shells, they will not in future be less. obstinately defended than 
heretofore, nor their opponents less valiantly repelled. Im a 
word, we are persuaded that public expectation will not: be dis- 
appointed, and throughout the British fleet, from the admiral to 
the loblolly boy, “ every man will do his duty.” 

Want of room compels us, reluctantly, to pass over the Ap- 
pendix, &e. in which we think that, for the benefit of that branch 
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of the service which concerns the Engineers and the Artillery, 
some useful hints or suggestions will be found. 

We now proceed to the experiments made by the French navy 
respecting the bomb-cannon, as suggested by M. Paixhans, the 
results of which are given in his second publication. 

His propositions having been referred to the examination of a 
Commission composed of several members, in consequence of 
their Report, made in May, 1821, two guns, of the calibre of 80- 
pounders, were cast and sent to Brest. The new pieces having 
undergone the proofs to which all ordnance are subjected before 
they are admitted into service, the first thing was to try their 
range, which, above all, was considered doubtful. In this first 
experiment, made in January, 1824, not only were hollow pro- 
jectiles of the weight of 55 pounds thrown as far as the shot from 
the heaviest guns, but with the weak charge of 10 pounds of 
powder, a bomb-cannon carried a solid shot, weighing 80 pounds, 
1930 toises (4113 English yards). 

Then, in order that the effect of shells fired in this man- 
ner might be correctly ascertained, the new piece of ordnance 
was mounted in a careening-lighter, which was brought abreast of 
an old hulk, formerly an 80-gun ship, moored in the road of 
Brest. All necessary precautions having been taken against her 
being burnt or sunk, (neither the one nor the other being in- 
tended,) twelve rounds from the bomb-cannon were fired at this 
ship, and, at the distance of 300 toises, not one shell out of the 
twelve failed to strike the object. 

“ The effects produced were tremendous ;. the first shell struck the ship 
above the water-line, making a hole of eight inches in diameter in the 
side, through timber twenty-eight inches in thickness, then, in bursting, 
forced its way through the orlop-deck, doing considerable damage, and 
spreading an insufferable smoke; another carried away a great portion 
of the main-mast, together with an iron hoop weighing 130 pounds; a 
third carried away a large knee of great strength and thickness, and 
afterwards knocked down upwards of forty stuffed figures, dressed and 
placed to represent men stationed at the guns; a fourth struck her in the 
quarter, making an uncommonly large aperture, which, had it been lower, 
would have endangered her sinking. It having been remarked that the 
shells always went through the ship’s sides, the charge of the piece 
was successively reduced to four pounds of powder, and still at the dis- 
tance of 400 French toises, a shell lodged in the timber between 
two ports, there burst, carrying away the ribs, planks and thick-stuft, 
and made a breach several feet wide every way, driving before it two 
weighty iron clamps, and knocking down twenty figures representing 
men. The last shell, with the same weak charge, struck the side of a 
port, and carrying away an iron knee on the opposite side of the ship, 
there burst, doing considerable damage of a fearful description.” 
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In consequence of this experiment, the Commission, “oe 
of the superior officers of the different departments of the Navy 
and of the Artillery at Brest, addressed to. the Minister of 
Marine a Report, in which they state “ that the weapon offered is 
of a nature to produce a prodigious effect, which may insure vic- 
tory to the nation that shall first make use thereof, and may lead 
to a great change in the naval forces,” &c. The Report then 
states, that after a careful examination of the effect so produced, 
and after mature deliberation, the Commission has formed the 
following opinion :— 

“« M. Paixhans proposed, 1. To throw shells at the same angle 
that common guns throw shot: it is evident that he has solved the 
blem, and completely succeeded. 2. To produce a great effect within- 
board of the ships which his shells strike: it is also evident that 
the effect produced was terrible, and such that we think, one or two 
shells of this kind, bursting in a battery or gun-deck, would there 
cause so much confusion as to render doubtful the further defence of the 
ship so struck. 3. To produce by its force, and its fragments, in the 
ship's timbers, if the explosion take place there, such havoc as, if it 
occur near the line of floatation, may expose the ship to be sunk: there 
cannot exist the smallest doubt in this respect, and it may easily be con- 
ceived from the effect of one of the shells, which, if it had struck 
a few feet lower, would certainly have produced irreparable mischief.” 


After a discussion of the advantages, the inconveniences, the 
objections, &c. the Report concludes thus :— 


*“« After having examined whether it was possible to employ the Paix- 
hans guns on board of ships of the line, and having decided in the affirm- 
ative, provided it was in small number, there remained to be examined 
what other use the navy might be able to make of these guns, and the 
Commission have unanimously ascertained: 1. That this weapon would 
be of prodigious effect in a coast battery, where the place is not deficient 
in the precautions to be taken; and no ship, whatever may be her force; 
if she was at 300, 400, or even 500 toises, could hold her ground against 
such a battery, and she would certainly be a ae to relinquish the 
attack, were she struck by some of these shells. 2. That it would 
be very advantageous to arm with this new artillery, either floating- 
batteries, rowing gun-boats, or steam-boats; and they think that for the 
defence of roadsteads, coasts, or the attack of ships becalmed or em- 
bayed, the success of this bomb-cannon would be infallible: therefore 
the Commission, to sum up, declare, 

“* 1. Unanimously,—that the problem propounded by M. Paixhans has 
been solved in a satisfactory manner ; that the weapon he has created is 
of terrible effect, and, after some corrections, may be served with as little 
difficulty as common guns. 

“ 2. By a majority of 13 against 3,—that it may be adopted even on 
board of our ships of the line, but in small number, and in taking pre- 
cautions, which must be the object of a special inquiry. , 
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“3. Unanimously,—that it will be of incalculable utility in coast- 
batteries, floating-batteries, rowing or sailing gun-boats, steam-boats, 
steam-batteries, &c. 

** Signed by the Vice- Admiral commanding at Brest, 
and the other Members of the Commission.” 
“ Brest, Jan. 1824.” 

The results obtained having been communicated to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, some of their principal members also made a 
Report, dated May 24, 1824, entirely approving the innovation 
proposed, and concluding in these words :— 

“* Your Commission is equally convinced that, by further experiments 
respecting the employment of this new piece on board of ships, it is pos- 
sible, either by different arrangements of which its introduction is sus- 
ceptible, or by modifications adopted even in the construction of the 
ships, to render this piece of ordnance of practical use, and without dan- 
ger; the evident effects of which would be, to establish a sort of equili- 
brium between armed vessels of different strength and of different rates— 
a result entirely to the advantage of the power that has fewer large men- 


of-war and most population, and consequently to the advantage of 
France over England. 


** Signed by seceral Members of the Academy of Sciences.” 


In order to decide on the best manner of following up this ex- 
periment, the Consultative Committee of the Navy, increased on 
this occasion by several members, was charged to investigate the 
matter; to answer a series of eight questions put by the Minister 
of Marine; and to propose the measures to be taken. 

In consequence, orders were given, to repeat the experiments 
on a much larger scale; to place the new piece at different dis- 
tances and in different circumstances; to cause it to be fired com- 
paratively with a certain number of the best pieces of ordnance 
in use; to give to the latter hollow projectiles; and even for the 
common guns, one of the improvements which had been tried 
with success on the bomb-cannon, was adopted, that is, their 
windage was reduced, by which reduction their range was in- 
creased, witha diminished charge of powder.* The ranges of the 
different guns, both with solid and hollow projectiles, and with 
different charges of powder, as well as the angles of elevation, are 
stated in tables. The mean general result was, that the 80- 
pounder, with a charge proportionably less, threw its solid shot 
sometimes farther, and generally nearly as far, as the 36-pounder ; 
and it is deserving of notice, that the ranges from the bomb- 









* This was one of the important deductions of the late estimable Dr. Hutton, from 
the experiments he made with the Balistic pendulum, at Woolwich, in 1783, and many 
succeeding years. M. Paixhans recommends that the windage of the common French 


ship-guns, 56, 18 and 24-pounders, should be reduced, it having been found, on trial, 
to answer effectually. 
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cannon with hollow projectiles (0°707 of the weight of the metal) 


were almost equal to those with solid shot. It 1s also worthy of 
remark, 


“1. That, at the first experiments in 1823-4, the 80-pounder bomb- 
cannon, loaded with 10 pounds of powder, and fired at the very low angle 
of 24 degrees, carried two shells at a time, weighing together (with 
their wood bottoms) 123 pounds, to the distance of 920 toises (1960 
English yards). 

“2. The same gun, charged with 17 pounds 11 ounces of powder, 
(one-third of the weight of the projectile,) and fired at the angle of 37} 
degrees, carried its shell a (French) league, 2090 toises, (upwards of 
24 English miles.) 

“* 3. In short, this gun, charged with 10 pounds of powder, (one-eighth 
only of the weight of the projectile,) and fired at the angle of 17 de- 
grees, threw its solid shot of 80 pounds, 1930 toises (4113 English 
yards) ; a dynamic effect particularly remarkable. 

** The solidity of the gun was again put to the test at the succeeding 
experiments in 1824, by firing quick three rounds with two solid shot 
weighing together 160 lbs., with the very strong charge of twenty 
pounds of powder, and three rounds likewise with two solid shot, with 
the still stronger charge of twenty-six pounds. These trials, though 
severe for ordnance intended for firing projectiles with the charge of 
from six to ten pounds, however, produced no sort of injury, and the 
ehase being subjected to the water-proof, &c. was found as smooth as 
the best polished glass. To produce the greatest effects, the charge of 
eight or ten pounds was quite sufficient ; and, for short distances, it may 
be reduced to four or six. The pieces were worked by common artil- 
lery-men, without any particular training, and the time required for 
each round was four, five, or six minutes—the same as for the 36- 
pounder. To obviate the difficulty of loading the piece with such heavy 
projectiles, a small tackle was suspended above the port, by means of 
which they were introduced without difficulty. The recoil was so mo- 
derate, that some of the members of the commission proposed to fix the 
gun for firing on the non-recoi principle. The weight of the French 
80-pounder bomb-cannon (which throws a solid shot weighing ninety 
English pounds) is to be about 72 cwt.” 


Having mentioned these particulars to show the properties of 
these new guns, in firing both hollow and solid projectiles, we 
shall now add that farther experiments were made at Brest in 
September and October, 1824, directed by a second Commission, 
composed of entirely different members from the first. Their 
Report fully confirmed, in every particular, the facts ascertained 
by that of the first Commission, with regard to the effect of the 
large shells; four smaller ones fired from 36 and 24-pounders not 
having been found to produce so much damage as one of the 8~ 
inch shells, fired, with a reduced charge, from the bomb-cannon. 
At the distance of 500 or 600 toises, one of these knocked two 
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ports of the hulk into one; another made a large hole, upwards of 
three feet square, pretty near the water-line; by the explosion 
of a third, a beam of the upper-deck was broken, and the planks 
thereof blown up; while, in spite of every precaution, the ship 
was set on fire, and but for the most prompt application of the 
means provided against such an accident, she would have been 
burnt. 

‘The opinion of the Commission with respect to the propriety 
of admitting on board of line-of-battle ships bomb-cannon for 
firing both shells and shot, is thus expressed :— 


“The Commission, considering the danger and embarrassment of 
employing at one time too great a number of loaded projectiles, are of 
opinion, that a ship’s battery ought not to be entirely so armed; but 
they think, almost unanimously, that two or four of these guns might be 
placed on the lower gun-deck, with the precaution of having a store- 
room on purpose for stowing the shells. Moreover, they are of opinion, 
that it would be proper, before the use of this weapon is adopted on board 
of ships of the line, to make a trial of it at sea, and they, therefore, 
recommend experiments adapted to all circumstances, &c. 

“ As for the employment of bomb-cannon in other vessels besides 
ships of the line, as well as on the coast, &c. the Commission unanimously 
acknowledge that this weapon would be of wonderful effect in coast- 
batteries ; that no ship, whatever might be her force, were she at the 
distance of from 300 to 600 toises, would be able to withstand such a 
battery ; that it would be very advantageous to arm with this new 
artillery, floating-batteries, rowing or sailing gun-boats, or steam-boats, 
and the members are of opinion that, for the defence of roadsteads, of 
coasts, or for the attack of ships becalmed or embayed, the success of 
bomb-cannon would le infallible.” 

“* Signed by Rear-Admiral Bergeret, President, and the 
other Members of the Commission.” 


It appears, therefore, from what has been here stated, that two 
distinct Commissions, composed of highly distinguished officers, 
as well as the French Academy of Sciences, have, in their several 
Reports, expressed a decided opinion in favour of M. Paixhans’s 
bomb-cannon, and of the propriety of admitting them, in small 
number, on board of ships of the line; and they have recom- 
mended experiments, adapted to all circumstances to be made 
with them at sea. “ Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute,” says 
the old French adage; and in the course of the four years which 
have elapsed since these Reports were made, it cannot be doubted 
that active measures have subsequently been pursued. 

In proof of other decisive steps to which the new system pro- 
posed by M. Paixhans has led, the eighth and last question ad- 
dressed (after the first experiments) in 1824, by the Minister of 
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the Marine to the Consultative Committee of the Navy at Brest, 
is more particularly deserving of attention :— 

“* In short, how far, and by what means, will it be possible to act, so that 
the French navy may, atleast for some time, exclusvoely enjoy the advantages 
presented by bomb-cannon?” 

The answer of the Committee does not appear on the face. of 
the record, but it may be inferred from the following answer, 
subjoined to the question, by M. Paixhans :— 

“‘ The priority of use may be obtained by preparing during peace, to 
act vigorously from the very first breaking-out of war, and as this kind 
of advantage belongs less to him who is first acquainted with a new 
means than to him who first knows how to employ it well, it behoves us 
to be well trained before-hand to bomb-cannon.” 

‘This may be considered as a fair warning. Fore-warned,—fore- 
armed. Let us not again commit an error which had much 
better be avoided than repeated, namely, to hold our rivals or foes 
too cheap. Under all circumstances, it is to be hoped that, while 
the spirit of Nelson animates the manly hearts that glow with the 
recollection of his heroic example, prudence may whisper in the 
ear of those who “ rule the roast,” circumspicite et vigilate. 


Art. VII.— Le Voyage de Gréce: Poeme. Par M. Pierre Lebrun. 
8vo. Paris. 1828. 


Beyonp the great poetical question,—classic or romantic? which 
at this moment shakes France to its centre, and which, indeed, 
relates less to the spirit than to the matériel of poetry, there are no 
remarkable divisions among the genus irritabile of that nation. 
The French have no modern schools of poetry where new theories 
and practices are promulgated—no dogmatists who raise the 
standard of another faith, and cry, “ wo! wo!” against every for- 
mer one—no critics who, on drawing the pen upon an author, 
inquire 
“ Under which king, Bezonian, speak or die ?” 

This is fortunate for the poets; but perhaps not so fortunate for 
poetry. There are, it is true, none of the “ bella, horrida bella” 
which in Eugland rage continually among the lake school, the 
satanic school, the cockney school, and half-a-dozen other schools, 
to the unspeakable derangement of the bilious system of many 
respectable individuals ; but there is also, and on that very account, 
much less chance than ‘with us of arriving at a reasonable perfec- 
tion in the art divine. Truth, the logicians say, is elicited from 
the collision of errors; and in England, we may hope that in 
process of time a poet may arise, uniting in his own person the 
better parts of the genius of the Byrons, the Wordsworths, the 
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Crabbes, and the tea-and-muffin poets of the present day. Here, 
in the midst of a vast mass of dullness and conceit, we are often 
startled into admiration by a burst of true genius; while in 
Fyance, at the period in which we write, they are perfectly well 
satisfied with a peaceable mediocrity. But, to be convinced 
that we do not use the term mediocrity, which is really a very 
respectful word, in any insulting sense, it is only necessary to 
turn to the volume before us. 

M. Lebrun visited Greece at the most interesting epoch of her 
modern history, the period of her first thoroughly awaking from 
the sleep of ages, to identify herself with that wonderful land 
which, lost to the present realities of the world, existed only as a 
dream and a shadow in the minds of men. He embarked for 
Athens in a Hydriote corvette, bearing a “name of power,” 
Themistocles. On her deck, he first heard, breaking the stillness 
of the night, the song of Rhigas, the Marseillese hymn of the 
modern Greeks: a light appeared rising at the moment in the 
distant horizon : 

** It was the break of day; another morn 
Rose from the bosom of the waves, and brought 
The land with her—What azure speck is born 
On that far verge, to gem the golden spot ? 
* C'est elle. Lavoili! C’est la terre sacrée— 
La patrie! et leur chant remontait dans les airs.” 

He travelled in Greece; his footsteps were printed in the 
* sacred ground ;” he was witness to her wrongs and her tears, 
her beauty and her despair. On his return the scene was changed. 
Her tears were not wiped, but scorched away; her long despair 
was turned into rage ; the Themistocles, which had borne him to 
her shores, was sweeping the Archipelago at the head of a warlike 
fleet; and her captain, his quondam host of the sea, he recognized 
in the hero Tombasis. Who would not have written a poem on 
an excursion like this? The man whose muse could have been 
silent, deserves to be denounced in terms as bitter as he “ who 
hath no music in his soul.” M. Lebrun was not so felonious a 
character; he sat down and produced a poem upon his travels, 
pervaded by a beautiful enthusiasm, which, if not poetry itself, is, 
at least, so near akin to it, that it is the easiest thing in the world 
to mistake the one for the other. It is not an epic poem, how- 
ever, which he has written on the revolution of Greece, nor 
merely a poetical account of his travels, nor a lyrical effusion on 
the charms of the classic land, and the moral signs of the times. 
Public actions, he informs us, in the preface, were confounded in 
his mind with personal recollections, and the scenic beauty of 
places with the deeds done in them; and it was his intention to 
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embody the whole in a series of poems, which, -in the aggregate, 
should be neither wholly travels, nor history, nor poetry, but par- 
take at once of all three. Thus, he adds, Le Voyage de Gréce 
“ mingles with the lyrical, which distinguishes it more peculiarly, 
the dramatic and narrative.” Now, these, in our opinion, are 
precisely the ingredients requisite in a finished poem—the ode, 
the epopée, and the drama in one!—and if in the recipe the in- 
gredients could only be inserted in proportions adapted to the 
case, or subject, the [liad and the Paradise Lost might tremble 
on their aan. But we are not disposed to represent this de- 
claration (against the general meaning of the context) as a symp- 
tom of vanity; but, on the contrary, to receive it as an-apology for 
the faults, which are as conspicuous as the beauties of the poem. 
The flight is not sustaimed—the poet occasionally becomes the 
historian, and the historian sinks into the garrulous ‘traveller; but 
there are many passages notwithstanding of extreme beauty. 
These passages, it is hardly necessary to remark at the present 
day, do not belong to the higher departments of poetry; they are 
addressed rather to the senses than to the mind ; they are, in 
short, the fashionable poetry of the year 1828. To analyse a 
work like this, would be to count ideas as much as to chronicle 
occurrences—in fact, to translate it. The poem is made up of 
detached pictures; and there is just the same sort of unity in the 
plot as in that of a common book of travels, which begins with 
the sallying forth of the adventurer, and ends with his safe return. 
We venture to copy a picture of Constantinople as seen from the 
Bosphorus, which, in the original, gives a good idea of the pow- 
ers of the literary artist. ‘The reader will perceive that it is only 
an outside view.* 
** Queen of the Morn! Sultana of the East! 

City of wonders, on whose sparkling breast, 

Fair, slight, and tall, a thousand palaces 

Fling their gay shadows over golden seas ! 

Where towers and domes bestud the gorgeous land, 

And countless masts, a mimic forest stand ; 

Where cypress shades the minaret’s snowy hue, 

And gleams of gold dissolve in skies of blue, 


* “ Avez-vous vu la reine de l'aurore? 
La cité merveilleuse, épouse des sultans, 
Dont les palais légers, fragiles, éclatants, 
D’un triple amphithéAtre enchantent le Bosphore ? 
Connaissez-vous ses tours, ses ddmes, ses foréts 
De mats, de cyprés noirs et de blancs minarets, 
Ou Vor, dans un ciel bleu, jour et nuit étincelle? 
Des arts de Orient la fille la plus belle ? 
Du dernier Constantin cette veuve infidéle ? 
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Daughter of Eastern art, the most divine— 

Lovely, yet faithless bride of Constantine— 
Fair Istamboul, whose tranquil mirror flings 
Back with delight thy thousand colourings, 

And who no equal in the world dost know, 

Save thy own image pictured thus below! 


Dazzled, amazed, our eyes half-blinded, fail, 
While sweeps the phantasm past our gliding sail— 
Like as in festive scene, some sudden light 

Rises in clouds of stars upon the night. 


Struck by a splendour never seen before, 

Drunk with the perfumes wafted from the shore, 
Approaching near these peopled groves, we deem 
That from enchantment rose the gorgeous dream, 
Day without voice, and motion without sound, 
Silently beautiful! The haunted ground 

Is paved with roofs beyond the bounds of sight, 
Countless, and coloured, wrapped in golden light. 
"Mid groves of cypress, measureless and vast, 

In thousand forms of circles—crescents—cast, 


Cette Istamboul enfin, dont le miroir des mers 
Répéte avec amour le ravissant rivage, 
Qui se plait a s’y voir, et dans tout l’univers 

N’a d’égale que son image? 
De son premier aspect tout votre ceil s’éblouit, 
Frappé, quand elle accourt au-devant de vos voiles, 
Comme, au sein d’une féte, alors que dans la nuit 
Quelque feu jaillissant au ciel épanouit 

Son bouquet éclatant d’étoiles. 


Ah! que de sa splendeiir Européen séduit, 

Enivré des parfums dont la rive est chargée, 

S’étonne, en approchant de la ville ombragée, 

Oi par enchantement tout lui semble produit, 

Oi le jour est sans voix, le mouvement sans bruit! 
Qu’il regarde surpris, quand, d’un léger caique, 

Il voit, sur trois penchants, de lumiére dorés 

Et d’innombrables toits couverts et colorés, 

Se peindre le tableau de la cité magique ; 

Venir et prés de lui passer de toutes parts 

Ces cyprés, vastes bois, d’o, sans borne aux regards, 
En globes, en croissants, en fiéches, l’or s’élance, 

Et renvoie au soleil les rayons qu’il lui lance ; 

Ces marveilleux jardins, ces démes, ces bazars ; 

Ces sérails, ces harems, solitudes peuplées 

Ou régnent a genoux des idoles voilées ; 

Ces transparents séjours aux grilles de roseaux 

Qui laissent voir des fleurs, des orangers, des eaux, 
Des yeux noir et brillants... Mais la terreur glacée, 
Sentinelle invisible assise aux portes d’or, 

De l’enceinte, oi plongeait |’ceil ignorant encor, 
Repousse les regards et méme la peusée.”—p. 71—73. 
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Gold glitters, spangling all the wide extent, 

And flashes back to heaven the rays it sent. 
Gardens and domes, bazaars begem the woods ; 
Seraglios, harems—peupled solitudes, 

Where the veil’d idol kneels ; and vistas through 
Barr'd lattices, that give the enamoured view, 
Flowers, orange-trees, and waters sparkling near, 
And black and lovely eyes.—Alas, that Fear, 

At those heaven-gates, dark sentinel should stand, 
To scare even Fancy from her promised land !” 

The bazaar of Smyrna is still better drawn, and in addition to 
the breadth and variety of colouring which attract the admiration 
of vulgar observers, exhibits some of the finer touches of art 
which win the approbation of connoisseurs. There are many 
points in the character and customs of the modern Greeks pecu- 
liarly well adapted for poetical purposes, and of these M. Lebrun 
has not failed to avail himself. The image of the Virgin, for in- 
stance, the Greek Madonna, placed in the vessels of the Archi- 
pelago, before which a lamp burns all night, comes in with a kind 
of hushing effect in the description of an evening voyage. At the 
time of the Ave Maria, a vase of incense is lighted, and laid for 
a moment before this image of the “ All Holy;” it is then taken 
below, and the interior of the vessel consecrated by the perfume; 
and it is finally handed to the captain and each of the sailors, who 
touch the incense with their finger, and make the sign of the cross 
on their face. More than a third of the volume is filled with 
notes, written in a lively agreeable manner, and serving to detail 
such particulars of the journey as could not be gracefully intros 
duced even within the ample limits of a “ lyrical, narrative, and 
dramatic poem.” 


ee 


Arr. VIII.—Obras Dramaticas y Liricas de D. Leandro Fer- 
nandez de Moratin; unica edicion reconocida por el Autor. 
3 tom. 8vo. Paris. 1825. 


Few lovers of the drama, fewer still who are acquainted with the 
former prosperity of that branch of literature in Spain, can con- 
template the present condition of the stage in that country with- 
out interest;—an interest arising in no small degree from the 
novelty of the subject, of which very little is known out of the 
Peninsula, and scarcely anything in England. It has, indeed, 
occupied the attention of a few German and French critics, but 
what they have written concerning it is in the highest sense of 
the words meagre and unsatisfactory: with regard to the latter, 
in particular, not only were they but imperfectly acquainted with 
VOL. Il. NO. IV. RR 
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the Spanish dramatists, ancient and modern, but they applied to 
the examination of ‘the subject principles which, in this country, 
would be deemed inapplicable to all dramatic compositions, and 
especially to those in question. Nor is more dependence to be 
placed on the Spanish critics themselves, whose decisions ought 
to be received with the utmost caution,—whether they belong to 
the classical or the romantic sect. In the eyes of the former, the 
old Spanish drama is as barbarous’as our own—abounding with 
the most monstrous perversions of taste, and fit to be represented 
only before the lowest of the vulgar: in those of the latter, (who, 
fortunately, still constitute the majority, and who care as little 
for the far-famed preceptos as the veriest idolators of Shakspeare,) 
it evinces the perfection of human genius. Unwilling as we are 
to speak with severity of our romantic brethren, we cannot but 
think the duties of criticism strangely fulfilled, when every real 
beauty in composition is extravagantly lauded, and every defect 
palliated or concealed. Whoever has been at the pains to read 
their heavy, formal, pedantic attempts in this way, will feel as 
little disposed as ourselves to regard them with deference. They 
appear to have arisen from their siestas, with heads but half- 
cleared from drowsiness,—to have seated themselves, with their 
usual gravity, at their meditated tasks, and to have resolved that 


they would support the literary honour of their country, with as 
much obstinacy as their chivalrous ancestors maintained its liber- 
ties and religion. ‘This may seem harsh, yet from the just praise 
we shall often have occasion to bestow on Spanish genius, we shall 
not, we are sure, be suspected of the slightest grciatice against 


that once gallant and still estimable people. We shall be at all 
times ready to do ample justice to their literary merits, but we 
cannot join in the vehement admiration with which several 
writers, following the’national critics, and, a8 we strongly suspect, 
without examining for themselves, have affected to regard it. If 
we admit (as we do most willingly) that not a few of the older 
‘dramatists might be proudly acknowledged by any country, we 
cannot restrain our indignant wonder when we hear, on. this side 
the Peninsula, an echo of the absurd boast first raised by the 
national writers—that they are superior to those of any other 
-people; nor do we hesitate to make the unqualified assertion, that 
Spain has not yet produced one able and impartial critic. Bold as 
this necessary censure may appear, it is susceptible of satisfactory 
-explanation. Until very lately (and even now the case is not as 
we could wish to see it,) the flow of her national literature has 
been altogether unenlivened by the accession of foreign streams, 
which vainly attempted to pass the Pyrenean barrier. Where 
there is no interchange of intellectual stores, where the current of 
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universal genius and knowledge does not perpetually mingle, 
and where there exists no acknowledged universal standard by 
which merit can be estimated, the consequence will be, thata low, 
imperfect, nay, often every way inadequate one will be erected 
in its place. Without this constant community of intercourse, it 
is impossible that the literature of any country can be otherwise 
than governed by an antiquated, bigoted, and pernicious spirit— 
a spirit originating in ignorance, and fostered by pride. Thus 
the poetry of Spain, with the exception of the early romances 
and songs, (which, as they were called forth by peculiar circum- 
stances, involving deep feeling, and. accompanied by an ardent 
imagination, are exceedingly interesting,) is not of a very high 
order. From a country where books alone, instead of nature, 
are studied, what indeed could be expected beyond frigid, unim- 
passioned, artificial combinations of worn-out images? This is 
strikingly true with respect to the lyric, pastoral, and didaetic 
poetry, (epic there is none; for we are not among those who 
consider the Araucana as belonging to that class,) and though in 
a less, still in no small degree, to the modern dramatic. 
Rejecting the authority of the classic and romantic sectaries— 
of those who unduly depreciate, or extravagantly praise—be they 
natives or foreigners, we consider the Spanish drama as worthy 
of serious attention from the general reader. It bears the impress 
of the national character: it forms a medium through which that 
character must be viewed. No country is more interesting than 
Spain, at whatever period she is contemplated—no other perhaps 
has, in like manner, received and retained so deep an impression 
from external causes—an impression at all times conspicuous in 
her genius, habits, and institutions. The Roman pomp, the 
Gothic fierceness, the Arabian fire, have not vainly swept over 
her plains: they have left indelible burning traces behind them in 
the moral condition of her children: they have in no small degree 
contributed to render the Spaniard what he isa being, whose 
thoughts, manners, principles, are for the most part distinct from 
those of every other European nation. To ascertain how far 
this external influence has extended, and to develope its progress 
in the formation of the national literature, would be a noble at- 
tempt, but this is not the place for it, and if it were, we should 
distrust our ability to make it with success. Assuredly, this in- 
fluence is as conspicuous in the drama as in any other branch of 
Spanish literature, the old romances and songs only excepted ; and 
we are confident, that to every philosophic reader, it will be more 
evident from his own observation than from any illustrations we 
could give. We may remark, however, that so decidedly national 
is the Spaniard—so different are his intellectual habits from those 
RRQ 
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of other men, (a peculiarity attributable not certainly to nature, 
but to education and habit,) that his best literary productions re- 
quire considerable modification before they can be fully relished by 
foreigners. However interesting to the philosopher this nation- 
ality may be, to most readers it will be far otherwise. Hence the 
most deservedly popular Spanish authors have rarely obtained an 
European celebrity: they may indeed be praised, but they are 
seldom read—much seldomer than they deserve. We have met 
with many who, in their passionate admiration of the old dra- 
matists, elevated Lope de Vega, Calderon, Montalvan, Moreto, 
Rojas, Solis, Zamora, Molino, Alarcon, Cubillo, above those of 
every other country, and contended that Shakspeare is the only 
name of greater splendour in the annals of dramatic composi- 
tion; but when required to point out the particular qualities for 
which those celebrated authors were so highly distinguished, they 
have rarely been able to give a satisfactory reply. All liked to be 
general in their commendations, almost all were silenced when_re- 
quired to descend to particulars. 

From these general observations, we approach the subject of 
Spanish Comedy, to which they have been intended as intro- 
ductory. 

The usual definitions of comedy in other countries do not 
apply to that existing in Spain. In the latter case it is a generic 
term, applicable to all dramatic compositions of which the catas- 
trophe is not tragical. A Spanish comedy of the old school 
deties all definition. It has been called, and not without justice, 
aun historical novel ; for its incidents are as numerous, its plot as 
complex, as those of almost any fictitious tale. (Perhaps a more 
unexceptionable designation would be, a novel im dialogue.) It 
has been compared with our English comedy, and much acute- 
ness has been employed to show the close relation between the 
stages of the two countries. But though there are some points 
in which they agree, there are more in which they differ. Like 
ours, that of Spain is not indebted to any other nation; like ours, 
it is regardless of the nice rules which a narrow and an unnatural 
taste has introduced, often combining the tragic with the ludic- 
rous, while its personages are indiscriminately either high or low; 
and like ours, it can boast of a resemblance to nature, a fertility 
of fancy, and a vigour of expression, unrivalled among other 
people. But here the resemblance ends. As pictures of man- 
ners, the Spanish dramas are decidedly inferior; unlike ours, 
their characters, as we shall presently show, have no individuality ; 
unlike ours, they contain little that deserves the name of wit, 
and still less can they boast of that biting yet humorous sarcasm 
—that keen yet agreeable satire, which gives such a stimulating 
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relish to theatrical representations ; unlike ours, their plots’ are 
generally defective—often very confused from their complexity: 
and of course devoid of that close connection resulting from unity 
of design—from the natural unfolding of events, of which. all 
ought to be subservient to one common purpose. (ito 

Almost coeval with the existence of the Spanish stage, is the 
distinction between the erudites: and-the moralists, who were 
something like the classic and romantic sectaries of the present 
day. The former were imitators, or rather translators, of the 
ancient Greek and Latin dramas; the latter rejected. the rules as 
well as the personages of heathen antiquity, and introduced the 
historic persons of their own country into their pieces. The 
names of these parties have indeed disappeared; but the parties 
themselves, however their principles may have been modified, 
have never ceased to exist,—scarcely ever to struggle for the vie- 
tory. Generally insignificant in point of numbers, and deplorably 
deficient both in imagination and knowledge of the human heart, 
the disciples of the classical school have nevertheless, from their 
unanimity, and the example of Italy and France, made a stouter 
resistance than might have been expected from the weakness of 
their cause; those of the romantic, with a detestable taste, yet 
imaginative and vigorous, confiding in their numerical strength, 
in the splendour of ancient recollections, and above all, in the 
favour of the great body of their countrymen, have, until a recent 
period, treated their opponents with silent contempt, and perse- 
vered in their popular career. All, however, have not imitated 
this dignified conduct; some, like Huerta, have resorted to the 
most bitter invectives, and represented the enemies of the gene- 
rally received dramatic canons as enemies also of their country,-— 
as Frenchmen, and undeserving the honoured name of Castilians. 
It is the nature of animated and long-continued opposition, to 
make the contending parties remove farther and farther from the 
standard originally acknowledged by both, until each occupies the 
extreme most distant from the other. ‘Thus the classicists, con- 
demning with equal severity and justice the monstrosities of their 
opponents, early became the aggressors; they commenced a fierce 
attack on almost every dramatist of eminence from Lope de Vega 
to Canizares; stigmatized as barbarians the most brilliant names 
in that glorious path; and, resolved to be in every thing unlike 
the objects of their hostility, they have begun to aumeeet leces 
which should, in regularity, outdo even those of the French. If 
one side is headed by a Messing the other acknowledges a Luzan, 
Within the last sixty years, the contest has raged with increased 
fury, and increased success has attended the latter. 

It has been wittily said, that every Frenchman who has sucked 
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in Racine with his mother’s milk, thinks himself as much a natural- 
born champion of the unities, as the successors of our Henry the 
Eighth considered themselves Defenders of the Faith. No sooner 
had the princes of the house of Bourbon ascended the Spanish 
throne, than they evinced their dislike to the national comedy, by 
patronizing only that of foreign growth: they laboured, and not 
unsuccessfully, to transplant the stinted exotic into the fertile 
soil of the country over which they were called to reign; they 
discountenanced every drama which was not composed selon les 
régles. But their influence was malignant, especially from the 
time of Charles the Third: it blighted the genius of the nation, 
so that not one great writer for the stage has appeared from that 
time to the present. 

Belonging to this new, or properly, revived school, is the writer 
whose works we have placed at the head of this article. Not in 
Spain only, but in Italy and France, Moratin has long been 
regarded as the existing head of his party, as the ablest of its 
supporters, ‘To the octavo edition of his works (the only one 
acknowledged by him) he has prefixed a brief, but, on the whole, 
an interestmg introduction, which, as it contains both a short 
view of Spanish comedy since about the middle of last century, 
and a careful development of the principles acknowledged by all 
of the same class, we shall notice before we proceed any further. 
In refuting those principles, we shall best make known what are 
our own views of the art. We commence with the former portion 
of the subject. After alluding to the degraded condition of the 
Spanish stage towards the close of the last century, he continues : 


“ The authors who degraded it (the national theatre), repeated the 
extravagances of our ancient dramatists, but were unable to equal them 
in their excellences : the players purchased at a vile rate these despica- 
ble compositions, which the lowest of the vulgar applauded. The 
government moved not a step to correct the abuses ob the stage,—to 
improve a department of literature which exercises so great an influence 
over social life and the improvement of manners.” 


Having mentioned two pieces of Montiano, Virginia and 
Ataulfo, (the former published in 1750, the latter in 1751,) he 
says,—‘‘ In them the laborious author confirms the well-known 
truth that a drama may be composed according to all the pre- 
cepts of art, yet be unacceptable to the public; and that to 
attam perfection in this path, learning is of little avail unless 
accompanied by the true spirit of poetry.” This concession 
respecting the inadequacy of the famous preceptos is the more 
welcome to us, from the zeal with which our author uniformly 
defends them. But for the attainment of dramatic excellence 
surely something more is required than either a knowledge of the 
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that something is, we will not insult the reader’s understanding’ 
by mentioning. In our opinion, the character here given of 
Montiano is not sufficiently strong. His tragedies are among 
the most stunted productions of the art, destitute alike of charac- 
ter, pathos and imcident. He seems to have had: a prophetic 
fear of their failure; for in a laboured introduction ‘he 1s at great 
pains to vindicate the rash innovation he has made. For his: 
arguments Montiano is indebted to Luzan, as the latter is to 
Lopez Pinciano; and to all three Moratin is under greater obli- 
gations in this respect than he chooses to own: Ty » 

“ Don Nicolas Fernandez de Moratin (the father of our author, Dom 
Leandro*), who is generally considered one of out best. modern lyric 
poets, did not reach the eminence at which he aimed-in his Petimetra: 
This piece, which appeared: in 1762, wants comic force, as well as pro~: 
priety and accuracy of style. By combining the defects of our ancient 
comedies with the strict regularity to which its author wished to reduce 
it, the result was a mongrel production, quite unfit for representation, if 
indeed it were ever designed: for the stage. The two preceding authors 
were the first who dared to attempt the reform of our theatre by the 
composition of pieces, at once regular and confined to the legitimate 
objects; and though they fall short of the success to which they aspired, 
their diligence and zeal were worthy of all praise.” 


We acknowledge that in so far as these authors introduced 
a more rational taste, with a more simple and sober style,—in so 
far as they waged war against the affectations of Gongorism, and 
the puerile conceits of contemporary writers, they were “ worthy 
of all praise ;” but we have yet to learn what other benefits they 
conferred on the national drama. The comedy of the one is 
to the full as unsatisfactory as the tragedies of the other; the 
former has all the defects of the latter, and is, if possible, still 
tamer. Both would have exercised a more mischievous influence 


* Of Don Leandro. Moratin’s life, whether private or public, we have not been able 
to learn much. He was born in Madrid soon after the middle of the last century, 
and he enjoyed as liberal an education as his country could afford, At an early period 
of life his talents attracted notice, and procured him substantial benefits. He is said 
to have held two ecclesiastical benefices of some value, though he appears never to 
have embraced holy orders. His desize of extending his knowledge of man, and of 
expanding his mind by new images, drew him to Italy, where he cultivated the national 
literature, and published some of his comedies. During the reign of Charles the Third 
he held a post equally honourable and lucrative (whether in addition to his benefices we 
are not told),—that of interpreter of languages to the secretary of state, Sebeotmentiy 
he was intimate with many most exalted for rank or talents. Among others, he fre- 
quented the society of the two Godoys, and. was especially honoured by the Prince 
of the Peace, whom he-celebrates as his Mecenas. When Joseph Buonaparte entered 
Spain, Moratin acceded to the new order of things, and was in consequence made 
royal librarian. On the restoration of the legitimate monarch, he, like many others 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the government, retired to France, in the 
capital of which he is still residing. 
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over that drama had their ability been at all commensurate with 
their zeal. 

During the reign of Charles the Third, two noblemen acquired 
considerable reputation by their patronage of players and drama- 
tists: these were the Marquis Grimaldi and Count Aranda, who 
encouraged such men as the elder Moratin, Cadalso, Ayala, 
and Huerta, to compose original pieces. ‘These, however, were 
for the most part tragedies: comedy was scarcely attempted ; 
probably that species of literature was for a season abandoned, 
in consequence of the numerous translations from the French. 


* Don Ramon de la Cruz was at that time the only man of whom it 
could be said that he had any adequate notion of good comedy. He 
was chiefly occupied in the composition of saynetes, viz.—pieces in one 
act; and in these he substituted a correct and harmonious representation 
of modern manners in lieu of the slovenliness and vulgarity of our ancient 
interludes. But he lost sight of the moral purpose which should have pre- 
vailed over his little entertainments: he invested follies, and even vices, 
with such a colouring that they ceased to inspire aversion: to actions 
which virtue disapproves, aud the laws condemn, he lent the most fasci- 
nating attractions. Besides, he was incapable of inventing a dramatic 
combination of sufficient dignity; he could not produce a well-sustained 
interest ; he is deficient both in the connection and development of his 
plots. His figures never form a group disposed with art; but examined 
= almost all are imitated from nature with surprising fidelity. 
This quality, by no means a common one, united with a dialogue ani- 
mated, humourous and easy, rather than correct, procured for his comic 
efforts the praise they so well deserved.” 


We cannot readily join even in this modified praise. We can 
assign to Ramon de la Cruz little more than the merit of facility ; 
and facility in multiplying the grossest and most vulgar pieces to 
gratify a Spanish rabble, is surely no high commendation. Some 
idea may be formed of what the merit of such productions is 
likely to be, when it is known that in an incredibly short space of 
time he composed more than two hundred and forty. With a 
facility which approaches that of Lope de Vega, he has all the 
defects, without the other qualities of that extraordinary man. 
When such defects, as in the instance of Lope and our Shaks- 
peare, are accompanied by splendid beauties, a redeeming glory is 
cast over the whole; but when, as in the case before us, the best 
portions scarcely reach mediocrity, we are at a loss to conceive 
how the representation could be tolerated, except by the descrip- 
tion of persons for whom they appear to have been especially 
written. 

After the retirement of the two noblemen we have mentioned, 
the Spanish stage, deprived of their powerful support, relapsed 
into a condition equally contemptible and melancholy; (unfortu- 
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nate is that country where literature depends on the support of 
any individuals, however exalted!) - e provincial theatres, 
which had been permitted to open for a season, were shut by 
authority of the government; and the two in the metropolis were 
for the most part supplied with wretched translations from the 
French, or wi saint still more wretched. Sometimes, indeed, 
the classical dramas of the nation were performed, for the gratifi- 
cation of the more enlightened orders; but by the great body of 
the people scarcely anything was relished but what was monstrous 
in design, or ridiculous in execution. 


“* The Delincuente Honrado, a tragi-comedy of Jovellanos, which was 
written in 1770, and long handed about in MS., was in considerable 
estimation. Although it falls far short of what comedy ought to be, it 
was admired for its expression of the affections, the purity of its lan- 
guage, and the excellence of its prose dialogue. It was subsequently 
printed, without the author’s permission, at Barcelona, but not re 
sented in the public theatres for a considerable time afterwards. In the 
same year, and in the eighteenth of his age, Don Tomas Iriarte, under 
the anagram of Don Tirso Imareta, published a comedy, which with 
good jndges had little success, from its want of interest and character. 

‘In the city of Madrid, on the occasion of the public rejoicings fe 
the birth of the twin Infants, and peace with England, in 1784, two 
dramas were represented, but both were forgotten almost as soon as 
they appeared. The Menestrales, a comedy by Trigueros, (a profound 
scholar, a walking polyglot, an antiquary, a political economist, a bota-— 
nist, an orator, a poet, lyric; epic, didactic, tragic and comic,)—a work. 
written vetante Apolline, (a pesar de Apollo,) obtained the loud praises of 
Iriarte, and the disapprobation of the public. The Bodas de Camacho, 
a pastoral Comedy of Melendez Valdes, abounds with excellent imita- 
tions of the great masters of the art, boasts of a mellifluous versifica- 
tion, and a diction purely Castilian; but it associates in a plot inani- 
mately and even sluggishly conducted, persons, characters, and language, 
which can never exist together in the same piece without destroying 
the harmony of the whole. Thus the amorous ideas and affections of 
Basilio and Quiteria, the florid and elegant expressions which they are 
made to use, ill accord with the distempered ravings of the “‘ Ingenious 
Knight,”"—a figure exceedingly exaggerated and grotesque, to which 
madness only can give probability, and which always fails of success 
when any other pen than that of Benengeli ventures to repeat it. The 
warbling songsters of the grove, the flowers, zephyrs, and pastoral allu- 
sions which recall to our remembrance the descriptions of the golden 
age, harmonize sadly with the vulgar loquacity of Sancho, his stale pro- 
verbs and jests, his squire-like hunger, which raves at the sight of 
tempting dishes. Melendez endeavoured to combine in his drama the 
dialogues of the Aminta with those of Don Quirote, and could only pro- 
duce a mongrel one, insupportable on the stage, and greatly inferior to 
what Tasso and Cervantes accomplished in their respective paths. 

“It was not without considerable difficulty that the above-mentioned 
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Iriarte. brought on the stage in 1788 his comedy of the Sesorito Mi- 
mada, which drew forth the public applause by its moral tendency, by 
its plan and characters, as well as by its facility of versification, and 
purity of style, Perhaps, however, it deserved the censure of those who 
saw in it a deficiency in dramatic movement, in comic lightness, and 
humour; but these defects were amply redeemed by the beauties which 
rendered it a favourite both on the stage and in the closet. If we were 
called to point out the first original comedy represented in Spain, writ- 
ten in accordance with the most essential rules of philosophy and sound 
criticism, we should unhesitatingly name the Senorito Mimado.” 


Non hic noster sermo ;—whoever is but slightly acquainted with 
the works of Iriarte, will not, unless he be as strong an advocate 
for the unities as Moratin himself, be disposed .to join in the 
praise here given of that comedy. Of all the Spanish authors 
of the last century, none so closely imitated those of France, 
and none ever so closely resembled the objects of his imitation 
as Iriarte. Elegant in the highest sense of the word, but cold, 
lifeless, languid; of a taste exquisitely refined, yet incapable of 
seizing the true spirit of the comic muse; with a versification 
polished to fastidiousness, yet diffusive and uniformly feeble; 
eareful to avoid every thing offensive to the ear, or revolting: to 
the understanding, yet incapable of producing a single creation 
worthy of the name; with no diversity of interest, or animation 
of action to interest the spectators, and with no power of wit to 
amuse them; simple without dignity, and familiar without natural 
grace; conversant with books, but little with the world, and still 
Jess with the human heart,—what could be expected from him 
beyond artificial mechanism, useless glitter and lifeless polish? 


- ™ Don Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, who had, before the period in 
question, composed his comedy of El Viejo y la Nuia, and who had 
struggled with the obstacles which, on every hand, delayed its appear~ 
ance, conceived the difficult enterprize of banishing the inveterate vices 
that rendered our dramatic poetry exceedingly rude and extravagant. 
For this, learning and severity were not sufficient ; frequent examples 
were wanted,—dramas written according to art: it was no longer per- 
mitted to temporize with the license of Lope, or with the intricacies of 
Calderon. Both had produced imitators without end, who, during two 
centuries, held the Spanish stage in the lowest state of corruption. A 
man of liberal education, and refined studies, would no longer be oc- 
cupied in adding new authority to error: the evil called not for pallia- 
tion, but for total destruction.” 


We shall soon see how far our author has succeeded in his 
bold design. Here, we cannot help expressing our surprize that 
in his account of the more prominent modern dramatists of his 
country, he has omitted several, whose names are highly esteemed 
in the Peninsula, and who are well known to him. We allude 
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more especially to Comella, Gorostiza, and: Martinez de la Rosa; 
With respect to many others whom we could easily mention, 
(within the last half century, Spain has produced near a hundred 
writers for the stage, the greater portion of whom, are comic,) we 
can readily imagine why he says not a word of them; he probably 
had no wish to draw out their names from the obscurity in which 
they rest; but that he should observe a silence so profound’re- 
specting the three we have here mentioned; is the more extraor- 
dinary when we consider that they are of the same school as him- 
self,—that they have laboured as well as he in support of the 
unities, and of the other French régles. Perhaps the intimacy 
which exists between them (we understand that they are, or at 
least were, his friends,) may have rendered him averse to speak 
of them at all, as he could not conscientiously, speak highly, 
We hazard this hypothesis from an unwillingness to suppose’ any 
less excusable motive. If, however, friendship has powerful claims, 
those of justice and truth are still more so; and we are sure 
that an author who is offended with an open, honourable, and a 
candid spirit of criticism as applied to his works, has more of 
self-love than of any other quality, and is not deserving of muclz 
indulgence. But if this consideration has shielded two of the 
trio,—to whom, in our opinion, little approbation could be 
awarded,—it could not justly operate with respect to Gorostiza, 
whose comedies, however deficient in purity of language, in faci- 
lity and elegance of versification, and in good taste, are, in anima- 
tion of dialogue, i in traits of character, in genuine humour, and in 
the power of inspiring interest generally, far superior to those of 
Moratin, or of any other living dramatist of the country. 

We have neither space nor inclination to advert to the other 
modern dramatic writers of the Peninsula.* Their productions 
abounding either in puerile affectation, glaring absurdities, and 
inexplicable confusion; or in dry, languid, fatiguing dialogue, 
without action or interest, according to the school to which the 
authors belonged, were written, performed, and forgotten, often in 
less time than could be sufficient to write a single act well. If 
their existence was so short in Spain,—if they failed to be accept~ 
able to spectators and readers not over nice in such matters, we 
may reasonably assume that they would be much less so to the 
readers of the Foreign Quarterly. A sense of duty,—of the 
heavy responsibility resting on us in thus freely expressing our- 
selves on the subject we have selected, has caused us to pass days 
and weeks in the perusal of those authors; and truly can we say 


* Of these the principal who followed Moratin are Cortes, Formin del Rey, Villa- 
verde, Luis Moncin, Josef Concha, Robles, Valladares, Rodriguez de Ledesma, Za- 


bala, and Solis, 
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that though we have been occasionally gratified by passages dis- 
tinguished alike for brilliancy and truth, we have found them 
too few to compensate for our serious loss of time; they have re- 
sembled the oases in the desert, and have only refreshed our faint- 
ing spirits so far as to enable us-to pursue our lonesome, cheerless, 
and plodding way through the wide-spreading wilderness. 

Let us now examine the principles which regulate the modern 
comedy of Spain, and to which the disciples of the classical sect 
so triumphantly refer us. As we are aware how well some of 
the unities are known to the more critical portion of our readers, 
our notice of them must be brief. We should be glad to omit 
them altogether, but, considering their connection with the other 
principles we are about to discuss, and the effects which they 
have already produced, we should not think that omission justifi- 
able in an inquiry of this nature. 

Comedy is thus defined by Moratin:* 

“ An imitation by way of dialogue (either in prose or verse) between 
private persons, of an action which has — in one place, and within 
a few hours: by means of which, and of the appropriate expression of 
passions and characters, the vices and follies of men are ex to ridi- 
cule, and truth and virtue are in consequence recommended,” 


Lessing was the first (as far as we can remember) who, con- 
sidering that prose is the universal language of nature, that in 
real life mankind never converse in measured numbers, contended, 
and with much appearance of justice, that no dramatic composi- 
tion ever ought to be invested with the garb of poetry. A greater 
man, but not-a greater critic, conceiving that the common lan- 
guage of life is not sufficiently elevated for the dignity of passion, 
and of the higher affairs of men, has since limited “ the divine art” 
to tragedy alone, and with a zeal equalling that of his predecessor 
deprecated its introduction into comedy. With the former part 
of the subject we have at present nothing to do; but with respect 
to the latter, we express our hearty concurrence in the recorded 
opinion of both writers. It is, indeed, difficult to conceive how 
the first comic writers should ever have dreamed of employing 
verse. However easy and familiar be the versified language of a 
comedy, it does not, to one whose taste is unfettered by ancient 
prejudice, cease for that reason to be unnatural. In relation to 
the Greeks, the accompaniment of music, and the nature of their 
flexible harmonious language, might render verse less unnatural, 
because less removed from prose than among us; and their ex- 


* «Tmitacion en dialogo (escrita en prosa o verso) de un suceso occurrido en un Jugar, 
y en pocas horas, entre personas particulares; por medio del cual y de la oportuna ex- 
presion de afectos y caracteres, resultan puestos en_ridiculo los vicios y errores comunes 
en la sociedad, y recomendadas, por consiguiente, la verdad y la virtud.” 
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aimple may have swayed ‘the Romans in this as in many other 
things; but the moderns have no good reason to assign in justi+ 
fication of their preference. The pretence of harmony is a poor 
apology; for it proves that the ear is to be pleased rather than the 
understanding to be improved, or the heart affected. In whatever 
comedy verse is found, there can be little propriety of dialogue, 
and still less interest of action: it must depend for its favourable 
reception with the reader (in representation it will not loug be 
tolerated) on other requisites than those which would fit it for the 
stage,—on the elegance of the language, the sweetness of the 
versification, and the melody of the numbers. But in proportion 
as it possesses these attributes, the farther will it be removed from 
the true nature of the drama: it may be admired and praised, but 
will seldom be read, and seldomer acted. We scarcely even consi- 
der the rhymed pieces of Moliére, easy as is the verse, and little as 
the language varies from prose, as forming exceptions to the jus- 
tice of ourremarks. The Spanish indeed affords better reason for 
employing verse than any other modern language. ‘There is no 
jingling of rhyme; the language is almost as familiar as that of 
ordinary life; the peculiarity of the measure,—the redondilla, and 
especially the octosyllabic romance, renders the language of 
poetry very like prose. Some of the national dramatists, even 
the most eminent, have indeed exhibited the absurdity of their 
taste in associating the spirit with the forms of poetry: Lope de 
Vega, Molino, and even Calderon, have put long and splendid 
soliloquies into the mouths of their personages,—sometimes into 
those of servants and peasants. Perhaps, however, this defect is 
more excusable in the old Spanish dramas, where the same piece 
is as much akin to tragedy as to comedy, and where, as we have 
seen, the latter term has a very different acceptation from that 
which obtains in other countries. 

Few things are more absurd than the restricting the personages 
of the comic drama to any class of society, as Moratin does by 
the phrase between private persons. Neither tragedy nor comedy, 
in its legitimate sense, excludes either high or low. It is worth 
while to hear the reasons which are offered in support of the 
restriction : 


** As the comic poet proposes for his object the instruction of the 
community, by displaying to the eye representations of what occurs in 
real life, that example may be called in to support the doctrine and 
maxims which he wishes to inculcate on the minds of spectators, he 
must refrain from all the extremes of sublimity, horror, wonder and 
vulgarity. Let him select, from the middle class of society, the design, 
the personages, characters, passions and style, by which he ought to ex- 
press those maxims. Let him not usurp the great interests, the terrible 
emotions, the heroic fury of tragedy.” 
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This is surely no reason for limiting the sphere of comedy. 
The vices and follies of the great,—we do not except the best- 
known personages of history—are as likely to amuse, as they are 
to instruct, and in a degree no way inferior to those of humbler 
men. In all; human nature is the same, however it may be 
modified by accidental circumstances; and to the highest class 
more than to the middle ranks, is society indebted for its prevail- 
ing tone. We hope that the absurdity of the contrary position 
stands in no need of exposure. 

By “ imitation of an action” Moratin evidently alludes to 
the first and greatest of the unities. Unity of action is indeed 
admitted by the disciples of both schools in dramatic criticism ; 
and the only difference between them consists in the extent of its 
application. If nature only were consulted, or authority received 
only as it tended to confirm her laws, that difference would cease to 
exist. All agree that there must be simplicity of design,—that 
one indivisible action must be the soul of the piece,—must per- 
vade and animate the whole. But as in human life (and to what 
other standard can the critic recur?) no action can exist without 
relation to others,—none which does not depend intimately on 
others, and serves as a link in the great chain of events, so the 
philosophic dramatist will exhibit the subordinate actions in 
relation to the principal one, provided the latter be made to 
occupy its. natural and prominent position: it must not for a 
moment be lost to the view; it must be everywhere present,— 
the pivot on which the whole machinery turns, the end to which 
every thing must naturally and even necessarily tend. If then the 
drama be what it professes, an imitation of life, this association 
of the principal with the subsidiary actions is necessary to the 
perfection of the art: it imparts a varied richness to the piece: 
it presents us not with a detached, but with a comprehensive view 
of the whole: it enables us to take in the relations of causes and 
effects,—to contemplate the secret springs which are perpetually 
at work in the moral nature of man. Without this enlarged 
vision, and with but a small portion of the. prospect before us, no 
other than aninadequate, nay often an erroneous idea of the land- 
scape could possibly be formed. And as absurd would be the 
attempt to estimate the merit of a painting from one prominent 
figure in the group, as to judge of the relation which subsists be- 
tween the theatrical and the real world, or of the influence which 
connects and governs the events of either, from one isolated and 
unbroken action. Nor can we admit that when more actions 
than one are at work, provided the subordinate ones are kept in 
their proper sphere, that either the attention is dissipated, or the 
interest weakened: we think on the contrary that they rivet the 
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one, and impart animation to the other. The spectator. knows 
that they resemble little streams which, however they may appear 
to diverge from their course, are hastening with a constant current 
to join the principal receptacle. In short, these minor events are 
necessary to a full understanding of the plot, to which they impart 
greater probability; they render smooth what would be abrupt ; 
they throw light over what would be obscure; they are the:links 
which exhibit the concatenation of the chain, and present it un- 
‘broken to the beholder. But here we would not be misunder- 
stood: we deprecate as sincerely as the warmest partizan of the 
other sect, the admission of more actions than are strictly neces- 
sary to afford us a perfect idea of the machinery of the piece,— 
of such as do not directly tend to the catastrophe. And we 
equally deprecate the assigning to such subordinate actions 
greater importance than they intrinsically possess, to the inevita- 
ble diminution of the leading interest. 

“« Which has happened in one place and within a few hours.” — 
We might here censure the want of precision in the phrase which 
has happened ; fortunately the drama is not so restricted, nor its 
province so wretchedly narrow as this would indicate: its legiti- 
mate objects include not only what has happened, but what might 
have happened, though it probably never did, and never may; 
but we have no wish to cavil at what may-be no more than a 
mere verbal inaccuracy. Nor do we intend to say much on the 


two remaining unities which have been so triumphantly assailed 
by late critics. 


“It is amusing enough,” says Schlegel, “ to see the name of Aris- 
totle borrowed to sanction the three unities, when the only one of which 
‘he speaks with any degree of falness is the first,—that of action. With 
respect to the unity of tame, he merely throws out an indefinite hint ; 
and as to that of place, he does not even say a single syllable on the sub- 
ject.” 

But not only is the alleged authority of the Stagyrite incon- 
clusive, but the advocates of the two remaining unities are not 
even supported by the practice of the ancients. Events which 
would have required weeks to see fulfilled, were brought forward 
ata single representation; and the continuity of the pieces suc- 
cessively acted on the same occasion,—every piece requiring a 
different scene,—annihilates the petty restriction to place.. That 
nature, if left to herself, affords no sanction to these artificial doc- 
trines, is apparent from the early drama of almost every country. 
Omitting all mention of the ancients, France, Spain, Germany, 
England, and even India, have all shown how little they were 
influenced by such notions,—how much the common sense, and 
common experience of mankind are opposed to -the restrictions. 
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How, indeed, could any head suppose that the events represented 
in three hours on the stage, might really have happened in the 
same place, and within the given time? Not-only are persons 
who never should, and never could, approach each other, brought 
into the same place, but every event is made to happen at the 
opportune moment! Circumstances which must have required 
years to see matured, are made the growth of a single day: ina 
single day Nero, from a humane and even generous prince, is 
changed into a cruel, confirmed tyrant; and this, too, in spite of 
the maxim which all human experience has proved to be true,— 
nemo repente turpissimus! In a single day all the passions of 
our nature, even those which depend for their existence on a 
chain of circumstances that could not take place except at distant 
intervals, arise, attain their growth, and often decay! We would 
ask the most bigoted advocate for these unnatural precepts, if 
this be not fully as bad as what he has been taught to ridicule,-— 
dramas in which the hero is born and attains to manhood. «In 
this extreme case there may be some excuse; unity of action 
may at. least be observed,—the only unity which nature enjoins, 
and the only one which has been recognised by the greatest names 
in the dramatic art. “ But,” says Moratin, “ nothing is gained 
by citing the great poets who have abandoned them, (the unities,) 
since if they had been observed, their success would have been 
more brilliant.” This we deny ; on the contrary, had they adhered 
to those severe precepts, they might like himself have produced 
dramas which, consistent neither with nature nor reason, could 
have deserved little praise beyond what is due to a style exquisitely 
polished, and a dialogue strictly consonant with propriety. 

“ The appropriate expression of passions and characters” is in- 
deed an excellence of the highest order; but we fear seldom to 
be found in the dramatic writers of Spain. But here a question 
arises. Is passion the legitimate object of comedy? Undoubt- 
edly it is, as much so as of tragedy itself. Love and jealousy 
form no inconsiderable portion of most comic works, and to 
them the old Spanish writers have added honour, sensitive even 
to an imaginary. touch, and revenge, unsatisfied with less than the 
blood of the victim. Yet the two latter are principles which 
seem more especially adapted to the sister art, and when carried 
to so fearful a height, improperly introduced into this species of 
composition. Admitting then that the passions belong equally 
to comedy and to tragedy, let us not forget that the manner of 
their operation must be very different; in the former they must 
be light, ludicrous, harmonious ; in the latter serious, earnest, 
deep; in the one case their exhibition is merely to entertain, to 
amuse; in the other to affect deeply. Hence comic passion 
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differs from the tragic in its possessing less powerful interest; in 
its association. with other qualities which counteract its operation; 
in not attempting to excite an undivided and unvaried attention; 
in being represented as the object of mirth rather than of sympathy. 
With respect to character properly so called, the Spanish. plays 
have still less. Their characters have strength indeed, but not 
individuality. In the national drama incident is every thing, and 
personages are merely actors, nothing more. This want of 
character may be partly, if not chiefly, owing to the isolated and 
uneducated state of the people. Such an audience has -little 
conception of the shades (often so nice as to be scarcely percep- 
tible) which distinguish one man from another; and among them 
there can exist no relish for the higher beauties of the art. The 
ability for such delicate perception can be acquired only by long 
observation of buman nature,—by a long familiarity: with life in 
its various gradations. There are, indeed, comedias de capa y 
espada, which contain some grand delineations of imdividuals, 
and some happy hits at prevailing follies; such are El Lindo 
Don Diego of Moreto, and Don Dieguito of Gorostiza; but 
there is seldom any thing in these delineations to distinguish one 
individual of a species from another. Yet in real life, where 
are the two persons to be found who are in every respect the 
same? ‘Two individuals may be equally vain, yet the vanity of 
both will not exhibit itself in the same manner; Alexander and 
Cesar were both ambitious, yet their ambition was very diverse 
in its operation. ‘The ruling vice or folly of any one, that which 
makes him belong to a certain class, will be greatly modified by 
habit and circumstance. All men partake of the same common 
nature, and all have consequently the same. general resemblances 
yet every one has something arising from accident (we use the 
term in its philosophical sense) which distinguishes him from 
every other of the species, and constitutes his individuality. ‘This 
something, whatever it be, will not escape the philosophic dra- 
matist: it will impart to his characters a life, and an intérest, 
which as belonging merely to a class they could never possess. 
We have allowed to the characters of the Spanish drama strength, 
if we have denied them individuality,—a distinction which should 
never be lost sight of. Ina country like Spain, where from its 
isolated condition old usages have so long subsisted, uninfluenced 
by foreign manners, and where. consequently very striking pecu- 
liarities may be expected to exist, every man has something about 
him which makes an impression on the natives of other. coun- 
tries,—which gives him a national, but not an individual charac- 
teristic. In France the reverse of this is the case. . In the highly 
polished circles of that kingdom,—a kingdom where fear of 
VOL, II. NO. IV. $s 
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ridicu e has made one man loth to be unlike another, and where 
the uniformity of habits, arising in some degree from an innate 
proneness to imitation, has rendered smooth the naturab asperities 
of society, there is seldom anything so remarkable in an individual 
. asto render him the object of peculiar attention: hence the charac- 
ters of the national drama belong in an especial manner to classes. 
“The vices and follies of men are exposed to ridicule.” —The 
warmest admirers of the Spanish stage have allowed that the 
Spanish people have little notion of what constitutes the ridiculous, 
and still less of that refined and delicate wit for which their neigh- 
bours the French are so eminently distinguished. Their very at- 
tempts to excite laughter are generally gross, often abandoned to 
servants, and the inferior personages of the drama: the high-born 
Castilian noble seems to consider an indulgence in it as below 
his dignity: he has, however, no objection to encourage it in 
those whom he considers his inferiors. We do not remember, 
in the whole range of the national comedy, a single piece which 
is remarkable for genuine humour; not one which is fit to be 
compared with even third-rate comic productions of France or 
England. Spanish wit is too formal, too stiff, too laboriously 
studied, to please a refined taste; nor need we wonder at the 
existence of this defect in the plays of a nation which is still 
fond of repeating the stale, and often puerile jokes of Quevedo. 
If the reader will be at the pains to contrast the witty sayings 
of the gracioso, or Spanish buffoon, with the inimitable vein 
of humour running through the dialogue of a French valet or 
servunte, he will thence acquire a better notion of the immense 
distance between the vulgar attempts at merriment of the one, 
and the sly, chastised, yet piquant sallies of the other, than from 
any observations we could make. Spanish wit also consists often 
of puerile and far-fetched allusions, of which no mortal ingenuity 
could ever discover the point; and this is more especially the 
case in the modern comic writers. In the ancient school, it re- 
sembles a blunt, heavy instrument, which, when wielded by a 
muscular arm, may make a rude impression on the external sur- 
face; not that sharp, exquisitely polished, and tempered instru- 
ment, which penetrates deeply, and without any apparent effort. 
The conclusion derived from the preceding proposition,— 
“truth and virtue are in consequence recommended,” is undeniably 
just. And well has Moratin observed his own precepts: we 
could not easily point out any dramatist of ancient or modern 
times, the tendency of whose works is so decidedly moral. This 
4s, indeed, a consideration which many comic writers of genius 
have disregarded. Satisfied with tracing the mazes of the human 
heart to its most hidden recesses, with scattering the flowers of 
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fancy over the arid domain of life, or in depicting, with delicate 
but glowing tints, the shades of human character as influenced by 
circumstances, they have either consideted the doctrine of re- 
tributive justice as belonging only to the pulpit, or they have 
inflicted on the mimic delinquent no other punishment than that 
arising from disappoited hopes, or from the scorn and ridicule 
of society. In this respect tragedy has far more of a moral influ- 
énce; and as it is concerned with great disasters, often the effect 
of great crimes, so it inflicts a signal chastisement. But as the 
legitimate objects of comedy are follies, and the lighter vices, 
rather than crimes, there may be propriety in awarding no heavier 
chastisement than such as we have mentioned. Besides, there 
may be something too openly didactic in this path of the drama. 
If the end be moral instruction, it ought not to be visible: ‘if 
virtue must be rewarded, and vice punished, let those results 
spring naturally and necessarily fron: the conduct of the plot; let 
them not be arbitrarily applied. The mischief is in the other 
extreme,—where profligacy bears away the recompense due to 
virtue. Yet this is not surely consonant with human experience ; 
for even in this state, every vice has its appropriate punishment, 
if not from external causes, at least from remorse of conscience. 
In this respect, the Spanish stage is less excéptionable than 
those of France and England. 

Such are the leading principles of the revived dramatic school 
of Spain. We have devoted more attention to them than we 
should have done, had we not beheld their mcreasmg influence 
over so important a branch of the national literature; an influence 
which has been silently but rapidly making its way during ‘more 
than half a century; and at the present day with greater rapidity 
than ever, owing to the increased fréquency of mtercourse be- 
tween Spain and France. True it is, that’ the majority of 
Spaniards are strongly attached to their old dramatic writers; 
and we hope that when their desire of novelty has subsided, the 
innovation will disappear: its introduction has been shown to 
have produced melancholy effects. Even Moratin acknowledges 
that “if art be sufficient to avoid error, it cannot alone insure 
success,” and he himself has exhibited a striking proof of the 
truth of the observation. 

But whatever may have been the fatal tendency of the innova- 
tion just mentioned, we repeat our acknowledgment that the 
writers who introduced it have done good,—they have done 
much to banish from the stage the absurd, monstrous taste which 
reigned over it, and which, within the memory of many now alive, 
had increased to a disgusting dégree.—Moratin is angty, and hot 
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without reason, that his country should still be reproached with 
what has long been abandoned. , 


“ When they (certain foreigners) s of the Spanish theatre, they 
exaggerate its irregularity, the chivalrous spirit which governs it, its 
fantastic characters, its complicated plots, the impossible incidents of 
which the fable is composed ; its pieces are written, say they, in a style 
oriental, dithyrambic, full of metaphors, double-meanings, and subtleties, 
redundant, inflated, obscure,—ampullas et sesquipedatia verba. Such 
are the colours in which they depict it; and, through their great igno- 
rance, confounding the various eras, they have attributed, and they do 
still attribute, to living Spaniards the same depraved taste which reigned 
two centuries ago. ‘They upbraid us with a decided attachment to the 
Autos Sacramentales, and with the pleasure which we take in the re- 
presentation of religious mysteries, and they forget that during the last 
seventy years no such things have been performed in any of our public 
theatres. They refer to a comedy of San Amaro, of which the action 
lasts two hundred years, and to an auto which concludes with Ite muissa 
est ; but they forget to add that there is no Spaniard nor foreigner now 
alive who has ever seen either represented.” 


In Spain, however, much remains to be done, not in the drama 
only, but in literature generally, before she can be allowed to 
rank with other modern nations. The sun of her literary glory has 
long been set,—we hope not for ever; but for a nation to turn 
round in her retrograde progress—to arrest her own swift de- 
scent from the pinnacle of fame to the very depths of oblivion, 
requires an effort far greater.than is necessary in a barbarous: 
people to emerge from the ignorance in which they have ever 
remained shrouded. Well does Moratin observe, that when 
Spain shall encourage liberal studies, when the stage shall attract 
the attention of the government, when the love of literature shall 
spread from the rewards and honours bestowed upon it, when: 
knowledge shall cease to be a crime,—then, and not till then, 
will the reformation of the theatre be accomplished. 

It is now high time to leave this subject: our remaining limited 
space must be directed to anecessarily brief notice of one drama 
at least of our author. Without such notice, though it is with 
us but a very secondary object on the present occasion, we could 
not so definitely convey to the reader the ideas which we have all 
along endeavoured to impress on him. In literature, as in morals, 
precept requires the aid of example; and we accordingly proceed 
to confirm by one or two extracts the view we have taken of the 
existing Spanish stage. 

The comedies contained in this edition of Moratin are seven in 
number, five of which are original, the other two translations 
from Moliére. There is also a translation of Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet, of which we shall speak before we conclude, 
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The first of the original comeflies, E/ Viejo y la Nina, which 
may be fitly rendered January and May, is beyond all compari- 
son the most meagre piece ever intended for public’ representa- 
tion. Whatever may be its excellencies in other respects, we find 
some difficulty in conceiving how a drama so sterile of incident, 
so destitute of character, so inanimate in action, should have 
been permitted to appear a second evening on the stage. A sep- 
tuagenarian marries a girl in her teens, becomes naturally jealous, 
watches her closely, and employs a confidential servant to do the 
same: she bears all for a time with exemplary patience, but is 
brokenhearted at the misery she has brought on herself, and a 
favoured lover by so imprudent a step; and at length, unable to 
support the perpetual teazing of her husband, and her own 
wretchedness, she resolves on retiring to a cloister. This is the 
sum and substance of the whole. 

The Comedia Nueva is intended to expose the state of the 
Spanish stage when he attempted to reform it. This is nota 
piece which would be interesting to any other reader but a pro- 
fessed critic: even in Spain, its interest has passed away : 

“ The circumstances of time and place,” says the author, “‘ on which 
this drama is so much founded, must inevitably weaken its effects with 
the public, since the originals it represents have either disappeared alto- 
gether, or undergone a great change,” 

The Mogigata (the Hypocrite) is, though equally didactic with 
the other comedies of our author, more amusing than the rest. 
It is the only one from which we could make any extracts likely 
to entertain the reader, and we are by no means sure that even 
these will greatly interest him. They will, however, enable him 
to form a tolerable conception of our author’s manner. The 
design of the piece is to expose the pernicious effects which 
must ever result from an undue exercise of paternal severity, and 
to contrast them with those arising from a very different mode of 
treatment. Don Martin and Don Luis are two brothers, but 
in many respects perfect contrasts to each other. Each has a 
daughter, that of the former named Donna Clara, of the latter 
Donna Ines. The former, morose by nature, and rigidly severe 
im punishing the most trivial offences, had inspired his child with 
terror instead of love. Fearful of acknowledging the most venial 
fault, as it would infallibly call down a chastisement due only to 
serious acts of guilt, she had learned to conceal whatever was 
likely to displease him. As she was intended for the cloister, 
she was constrained to read books of devotion; and she pretended 
to be occupied in holy meditation even when her heart was most 
occupied with earthly, and often far from innocent affections. 
Hence, at an early period, she had become a consummate hypo- 
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crite. On the other hand, Ines had been treated with invariable 
kindness, and had been restrained from evil by reason rather than 
by severity. Accustomed to regard her father as her best friend, 
—as one who would show most indulgence towards her faults, 
and teach her best how to correct them, she evinced towards him 
a manner open, unaffected, and full of respectful tenderness. 
Hence there was as much diversity between the two cousins as 
between the parents. 

The comedy, of which the scene is laid in the apartments of 
Don Luis’s house, opens with a conversation between the two bro- 
thers, Don Martin praises the virtue and piety of his daughter, 
congratulates himself on the manner in which he has educated 
her, and maliciously contrasts her with Ines, whom he represents 
as spoiled by indulgence, and perhaps likely to bring sorrow, if 
not disgrace, on her father. On the other side Don Luis is at 
no pains to conceal his suspicion of the depravity of the young 
saint, nor his conviction that she has far other views than the 
seclusion of a convent. The discourse then turns on Don 
Claudio, who was then a guest with Don Luis, and who had been 
sent by his father for the purpose of gaining the affections of 
Ines. Both agree that he is a rake, and, what is little better, an 
ass. Don Luis has too much confidence in his daughter to 
apprehend her accepting such a lover, while Don Martin is per- 
suaded that she has already bestowed her heart on him, and that 
all three are equally infatuated, and on the verge of disgrace. 
In scene the third we are introduced to the said Don Claudio, 
who, in a long dialogue with Perico his servant, laments his ill 
luck at play, and his absolute want of money. He declares his 
indifference for Ines, who he acknowledges is no less indifferent 
towards him, and his preference of her cousin. And when 
informed by Perico that the latter is to inherit great wealth from 
an aged and infirm relative, he resolves not only to dissuade her 
from becoming a nun, but if possible to obtain her hand. As 
may be expected, Clara is ready enough to listen to him ; for his 
sake she discards another lover, whom, with the connivance of 
her maid, she had been accustomed to meet clandestinely. She 
seeks an interview with Claudio, and woos him intead of waiting 
to be wooed; yet such is her habit of canting about religion, that 
even with him she cannot refrain from it. While conversing in 
a darkened room, (in Spain most rooms are darkened during the 
siesta,) footsteps are heard to. approach. Ines enters, and hear- 
ing a sound, she asks who is there. In his hurry to escape, the 
unlucky Claudio overturns a chair. The noise brings Don 
Martin, (the houses of the two brothers communicated with each 
other,) who, grumbling at being awakened, enters the room, 
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opens one of the windows, and is surprised to see his daughter, 
ines, and Claudio, What follows sufficiently proves that Clara 
is well entitled to be called the Mogigata:— 


Don M. What are you doing here, Don Claudio ? 

Don Ci. (retiring.) What harm am I doing ? 

Don M. A strange answer! And you, Ines ? 

Ines. 1 have this moment entered. , 

Don M. Well! And thon? (addressing his daughter.) 

Clara. Just entered! I was busily reading Thomas-’-Kempis when 
the noise struck my ears, and I came to see what occasioned it. 

Don M. We shall get the truth from you at last, Ines; who was 
Xere just now? 

Ines. Don Claudio with my cousin,—I believe. - 

Clara. With me, [nes ? 

(Enter Lucia, Clara’s maid.) 

Lucia. What is the matter ? 

Don M. Nothing of any consequence ; only my niece and that mad- 
cap Don Claudio. Pretty doings! And she has the impudence to 
throw the blame on ber cousin, too ! 

Clura. Can you suppose that I— 

Ines. I suppose nothing ; I speak only what I have seen 

Don M. So then it was my daughter ? 

Ines, It may be so. 

Don M. What assurance! (he approaches Ines mm great anger, but 1s 
held back by Clara.) . 4 

Clara. Let her alone,—Ines, I thank you for this. It is. well. I am 
very sinful, cousin, very sinful indeed. I do not excuse myself. Blame 
me as much as you please; I deserve all for my sins ! : 

Don M. (to Ines.) And hast thou the heart to see this unmoved ? 

Ines, 1f I— 

Clura. Nay, sir, be not angry: hear what she has to say for herself. 
I confess that 1 am a great sinner, that God has suffered this to try me, 
—believe what she says—at least, dear papa, forgive her! (kneels down 
and weeps.) 

Ines. Can such wickedness be possible! Clara— 

Don M. (to Ines.) Away! let me not look on such a wretch ;— 
away, I say! 

Ines. Mind— 

Don M. Fly this instant from my presence! Impostor !—basilisk ! 
(taking his daughter by the hand.) Rise, my dearest child! Nay, do 
not weep. I know thy virtue—thou art envied by all. 

Ines. (leaving the room.) This is more than I can bear. 

Don M. Well, go!—thy father shall know all,—mind that : he shall 
know all! 

Clara. No, papa, no— 

Don M. (taking his daughter's hand.) Let us go in, child :—he shall 
know all instantly ! 

Clara. Nay, sir !— 

Don M. He shall know all, I say.” 
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Though uneasy at the moment, Don Luis is not wanting in 
his good opinion of his daughter: he bears the triumphant 
insults of his brother, who now more than before exults over 
him. By sounding Lucia, however, he arrives at the truth; but 
he is too generous, or too hopeless of gaining belief, to expose 
the young devotee to her father. Again Clara seeks her lover, 
and urges him to hasten their union. After some hesitation, and 
listening to many upbraidings, he resolves to procure a marriage 
contract from a notary, which is to be signed by both, and which 
will render their separation impossible. 

The third and last act opens with a scene between Clara and 
Perico, which exhibits pretty strongly her eagerness to secure 
a temporal in preference to a spiritual bridegroom. She presses 
Perico to have every thing prepared for her flight with her affi- 
anced husband the ensuing morning; and if money were wanting— 


“ Per. That it is indeed!—never was a purse more empty than 
master's. 


Clara. I have some jewels, which may be pawned, and the money 
will defray all expenses. Once out of this hole, and released from the 
scum which- surrounds me—(Don Martin approaches the door: she, 
feigning not to have perceived him, continues with great composure, though 
an a@ somewhat varied tone.) God knows how sorry [ am that my opinion 
has not been followed ; I wished to become a barefooted Carmelite, be- 
cause the greater the austerity, the brighter the crown of glory. But 
my will is nothing ; that of papa is my only duty. 

Per. Who the deuce is coming ?—What an arch jade is this! (feign- 
ing also not to see Don Martin.) Aud he is right !—a creature so delicate 
as you— 

Clara. Such is the language with which our grand enemy deceives us. 


By representing the path of virtue as difficult and thorny, he turns our 
feet from true happiness. 


Don M. (entering.) Come, come, child; I have told thee before that 
these extremes do not please me.” 

Then follow some other godly sayings from this sanctified 
prude; but we have neither space nor inclination for them. 

As Don Luis is aware of the terms on which his niece stands 
with Claudio, he seeks an interview with her, and endeavours, 
in an earnest and affectionate manner, to obtain her confidence 
by offering to prevent her seclusion in a convent, and even by 
serving her in the important affair she has now in hand. But 
faithful to her system of hypocrisy, and as little disposed to trust 
as she feels worthy to be trusted, she acknowledges nothing, 
and replies to his questions only by pious ejaculations, and dis- 
gusting cant. He dismisses her with indignation and contempt. 
‘The marriage contract is signed by the two parties most inter- 
ested, and measures are concerted for their flight. It soon turns 
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out that the avarice of Don Martin brings its own ‘punishment. 
His object in compelling Clara to assume the veil, was not so 
much her soul’s benefit, as to enjoy the property which would 
fall to her portion. His rage and mortification know no bounds 
when he hears that to his niece Ines that property has been be- 
queathed. The marriage contract is soon divulged: the fury of 
the unfortunate father, on learning the systematic deceit practised 
on him by the daughter—the despair of the betrothed couple on 
seeing themselves without hope of future support—and the 
noble conduct of Ines, who, to procure a reconciliation between 
the father and the guilty child, assigns the latter one half of her 
new annual income—are described with considerable effect. 

Had not Moratin absurdly restricted himself within the narrow 
and unnatural bounds which must cramp the noblest efforts of 
genius, he might have rendered this comedy highly interesting. 
He is not without certain powers: if his conceptions are not 
vigorous, they are natural and appropriate ; and if his characters 
want individuality, and even strength, they are drawn for the most 
part in strict conformity to truth, and are therefore always pleasing. 
He is sometimes even pathetic, (a quality, however, not essen- 
tial to comedy,) and he has some good attempts at humour, 
though it often degenerates into farce. His sentiments are excel- 
lent, often elevated, and the tendency of his pieces, as we have 
before observed, is moral in the extreme. On the whole, though 
his example is likely to prove injurious to his coutitry’s drama, 
he is unquestionably a benefactor to its poetic literature. His 
versification is more elegant than that of any other author We 
have seen, with the single exception of Iriarte; and his purity of 
Castilian diction is beyond all praise. If he has circumscribed 
the legitimate path of comedy, he has cleared it of all the rubbish 
with which ignorance had filled it. 

We have no space to devote to his two remaining comedies, 
El Baron, and El Si de las Ninas. Though both have enjoyed 
a considerable share of popularity, they would not be very accept- 
able to the English reader: they exhibit the same faults and beau- 
ties as the one we have analyzed. We cannot dismiss our author 
without adverting, as we promised, to his translation of Hamlet, 
—a translation which we esteem a curiosity, arid which has 
afforded us no slight amusement. We are at a loss to conceive 
why it is executed in prose, and the more so, as the translator 
himself gives the preference to verse even in comedy. If such be 
the homely, undignified garb which ‘our immortal bard is made 
to wear in the presence of all who cannot behold him in his 
native costume, we do not wonder that he is so little esteemed 
on the continent. Not only are his most magnificent beauties 
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either entirely lost, or so disguised that they cannot be recognised 
but the spirit which animated him is fled, and nothing remains 
but a lifeless, mutilated trunk. The magician is there, but his 
wand is broken. To areader acquainted with the language, it 
will be sufficient to give the following specimen of the manner 
in which the task has been accomplished. It is the celebrated 
soliloquy beginning, To be, &c. 


“« Existir 6 no existir; esta es la cuestion. Cual es mas digna accion 
del animo, sufrir los tiros penetrantes de la fortuna injusta, ) oponer los 
brazos (!) 4 este torrente de calamidades, y darlas fin con atrevida resis- 
tencia? Morir es dormir. No mas? Y por un sueiio, diremos, las 
afflicciones se acabaron y los dolores sin numero; patrimonia de nuestra 
debil naturaleza?—Este es un termino que debemos solicitar con 
ansia. Morir es dormir,—y tal vez sofiar. Si, y ved aqui el grande 
obstaculo: porque el considerar qué sueiios podran ocurrir en el silencio 
del sepulcro, cuando hayamos abandonado este despojo mortal, es razon 
harto poderosa para detenernos. Esta es la consideracion que hace 
nuestra infelicidad tan larga. Quien, si este no fuese, aguantaria la 
lentitud de los tribunales, la insolencia de los empleados, jas tropelias 
que recibe pacifico el merito de los hombres mas indignos, las angustias 
de un mal pagado amor, las injurias y quebrantos de la edad, la vio- 
lencia de los tiranos, el desprecio de los soberbios ? Quando el que esto 
sufre, pudiera procurar su quietud con solo un punal! Quien podria 
tolerar tante opresion, sudando, gimiendo bajo el peso de una vida molesta ? 
sino fuese que el temor de que existe alguna cosa mas allé de la muertu 
(aquel pais desconocido de cuyos limitos ningun caminante torna,) nos 
eibaraza en dudas, y nos hace sufrir los males que nos cercan ; antesque 
ir 4 buscar otros de que no tenemos seguro conocimiento, Esta prevision 
nos hace 4 todos cobardes: asi la natural tintura del valor se debilita 
con los barnices palidos de la prudencia, las empresas de mayor impor- 
tancia por esta sola consideracion mudan camino, no se ejecutan y se re~ 
ducen 4 designios vanos.” 


We assure the reader that the preceding passage has not been 
invidiously selected; we could easily adduce others even worse. 
And yet this is the man who has the presumption to depreciate 
our unrivalled bard,—who asserts that he is half-barbarous, that 
his tragedies are filled with the lowest and most disgusting stuff, 
that he had no true notion of the art, that his absurd extrava- 
gances would not be tolerated in Spain, and that though the 
country which has produced a Bacon or a Newton may well be 
an object of envy, it has little reason to boast of its dramatic 
poets. This contemptible drivelling does not offend us: we are 
more inclined to pity the blindness than to chastise the audacity 
of one who attempted what lay beyond his reach,—to whom 
Shakespeare is a sealed book. Incapable as are most of our 
own countrymen of understanding the most difficult of poets, it 
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would be sufprizing, indeed, if a foreigner—one from the south 
of Europe especially—should be less so. The truth is, that 
Moratin had scarcely a glimpse of Shakspeare’s meaning: his 
tragedy (for translation it cannot be called) as much resembles 
that of the former, as the Coppersmith resembled the Mace- 
donian hero, or the hymns of John Wesley the odes of Pindar 
and Horace. ' 

The close of an article on the comedy, is surely not the place 
for examining the lyric poetry of Spain, or we should be glad to 
show that Moratin is well deserving of the reputation which his 
efforts in the latter branch of composition have procured for him: 
we should thereby make him some amends for the freedom with 
which our sense of duty has compelled us to speak of him as a 
dramatist. In a future number, however, we shall devote a 
separate article to the lyric muse of that nation, from the reign of 
Charles the Third to the present time; and we shall then do full 
justice both to him and his scarcely less meritorious predecessors 
in the same path. 


Arr. [X.—1. Della Letteratura Italiana nella seconda meta del 
Secolo XVIII. Opera di Camillo Ugoni. 3 vols. 12mo. 


Brescia. 1822. 

2. Storia della Letteratura Italiana, dal? origine della lingua fino 
al Secolo XIX. Del Cavaliere Giuseppe Maffei. 3 vols. 12moi 
Milano. 1824. 

Ira.tan literature, the oldest in modern Europe, has exhibited in 

its course a greater variety of phases than any of its cotempora- 

ries. It arose, in the gloom of the dark ages, out of the chaos 
of Roman corruption, Northern barbarism, and the wild phan- 
tasies of Arabia; while its first accents were those of love and 
minstrelsy, of municipal jurisprudence, and of monkish legend. 
The thirteenth century witnessed its rapid growth, and Italy had 
then poets whose works are read even to this day, and who were the 
teachers of that master-mind that came to arrange the scattered 
material’ in beautiful order, and- stamp on the Italian language 
the impress of his genius. Dante was followed by his two illus- 
trious countrymen Petrarch and Boccaccio; historians came 
next, and even the inmates* of the cloisters wrote their religious 
tracts and devout effusions in pure Tuscan. ‘The capabilities of 
the language were now Kibwh, its periods fixed, its harmony was 

defined, every circumstance seemed to favour the lovers of a 

youthful and powerful literature, when, on a sudden, its inspira- 


* Passavanti, Cavalcd and Catherine of Siena. 
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tion seemed to fail, its voice became mute, and the old Roman 
tongue again obtained the ascendancy, to the utter neglect of 
its offspring. Several causes may be assigned for this retro- 
grade movement. ‘The discovery of the ancient classics—the 
pride which the Italians felt in those bright specimens of the wis- 
dom of their ancestors—the influence of theocratic Rome, whose 
language was Latin—the want of a capital, of a common centre 
for Italian learning—the arrival of the Greek refugees flying be- 
fore the Ottoman conqueror ; all these gave a general impulse 
towards the attainment of classic lore; the Italian literatr dis- 
dained to write but in Latin, and the /ingua volgare was indeed 
abandoned to the vulgar, who disfigured it by provincial dialects. 
The delusion, however, could not last; Italy felt she was no 
longer the representative of the ancient majesty of Rome; the 
idiom of the haughty senators, of the warrior consuls, and of the 
people of Quirinus, was but ill suited to the state of the motley 
races that had inherited that splendid patrimony. The Medici 
at Florence, the Este at Ferrara, and the Gonzaga at Mantua, 
chose to patronize the graceful lingua volgare, in preference to 
the stately ancient dialect. + 

The sixteenth century was the second era of Italian literature. 
The great names of Macchiavelli and Guicciardini, of Ariosto, 
Tasso, and Berni, of Michelangelo and Palladio, rose above a 
multitude of others, illustrious in almost every branch of letters 
and of art. It was a most brilliant epoch, and yet the seeds were 
then sown of future decay. The polish of that age was. the polish 
of voluptuous courts, of an unprincipled theocracy; it was pur- 
chased at the expense of that blunt energy which had been the 
characteristic of the old writers, born in the midst of tumultuous 
republican independence. The succeeding century exhibited all 
the corruption of minds enslaved, genius prostituted, and taste 
vicious and weak. Spanish viceroys, armed with all the terrors 
of the secular sword and of clerical inquisition, ruled over the 
finest regions of the Italian peninsula; misery and superstition 
wasted the strength and darkened the minds of the people, while 
the licentious system of Cicisbeism poisoned the feelings of the 
heart at their inmost source. 

Still, however, though the seventeenth century, the age of the 
Seicentisti, has been justly stigmatized as corrupt and debased in 
its literary character, as well as in its political condition, it would 
be an error to imagine that such corruption was universal all over 
Italy. The yoke of Spain did not weigh over the whole peninsula ; 
its power, though rooted at both ends, at Naples and at Milan, 
did not extend to the republics of Venice and of Genoa, nor to’ 
Piedmont and Tuscany. Thus, the very division of Italy which 
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had facilitated its invasion, proved the means of preserving the 
country from universal despotism and degradation. Accordingly, 
we meet here and there with writers distinguished by their senti- 
ments as well as by their language, such as the historians Sarpi 
and Davila; the poets Tassoni, Chiabrera, Guidi, and tite Soe. 
learned prelates like Bentivoglio and Pallavicimi ; the j 
neri and Bartoli; whilst, in the southernmost division of ea: 
the wild but original minds of Salvator Rosa and Csinpenelle 
threw out flashes of genius, volcanic as the land of their birth: 
To the sciences Italy gave, in that age, Galileo, Cassini, Torri- 
celli, and Malpighi. The academies-of La Crusca and of. the 
Apatisti opposed the corruption of language introduced by Ma- 
rini and his worse disciples. Still the unlucky name of Seicentisti 
seems to have thrown a sweeping censure over the productions of 
the Italian mind during the whole of the seventeenth century. 
About this time the French, though a younger and a poorer 
language, took the ascendancy in courts and among the nobility 
of Europe, a superiority derived from the victories and splendour 
of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign, from the greater activity and 
forwardness of the people, the currency and ease of their idiom 
for familiar intercourse, and also from the real merit of the French 
dramatists and prose writers of the seventeenth century. Italy, at 
that epoch, had no dramatist to stake against Corneille, Racine, 


or Moliere ; no moralist to be compared to Bossuet, Fenelon, 
Pascal, and La Bruyere : 


“ The French,” says Corniani, “ found first the art of distributing, witli 
measure and taste, a certain sum of knowledge and ideas,—the modern 
art, in short, of making books. ‘They introduced in their works clear- 
ness and precision, an easy manner of expression, with a befitting pro- 
portion of ornaments. Italy, no doubt, preserved its literary and scien- 
tific powers, but the French have known better how to make use of 
theirs.” 

This acknowledgment is highly to the credit of the French, who 
ought not, however, to have forgotten or undervalued their former 
teachers. But their critics judged flippantly of Italian literature 
without knowing it, and talked sneeringly of authors whose equal 
France had never produced; while Boileau’s “ clinguant du 
Tasse,” and the epigrams of Besheam: Fontenelle, and Voltaire, 
upon Italian writers and Italian taste, remain a lasting memento 
of self-opinionated conceit, and presumptuous levity. 

The knowledge of Italian literature, among nations blew 
the Alps, remained, therefore, confined to a few classics, and 
these the most difficult even to Italians. Most foreigners ima- 
gined the Italian language to be unfit for aught but poetry, and 
chiefly amatory poetry. The graceful but almost effeminate pen 
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of Metastasio came to confirm them m this idea; and we have 
heard, even in our time, the same opinion expressed, in various 
countries, by men of education and reading. ‘Thus there is 
ood and bad luck even in the literary fame of nations; but in 
taly itself, circumstances were sufficiently unfavourable. Each 
author shone in his municipal circle, and was hardly known be- 
yond the precincts of his respective state or province. “ The 
circuit of literary reputations in our divided country,” observes 
Giordani, a living writer, “ has always been extremely slow.” 
The eighteenth century witnessed a third revival of Italian let- 
ters. Maffei and Muratori, Vico and Giannone, Metastasio and 
Goldoni, ushered it forth with great splendour. It was, how- 
ever, more towards the middle of that century that the literatare 
of Italy began to assume an essentially mew character. Erudi- 
tion and fancy, history and poetry, had been till then its staple 
productions—to please and to amuse had been the chief object 
of most of its writers ; but now the spirit of investigation and of 
deep reflexion was busy at work. The torch of rational philo- 
sophy penetrated into the temple, and dissipated the mists of 
ignorance, of vague tradition, and of prejudice. The epoch was 
remarkably favourable to the development of mental energies. 
After the wars of the Spanish succession, and that of the empire, 
the iron sceptre of Spain was broken, and Italy, with the excep- 
tion of Lombardy, was governed by resident sovereigns; even in 
the latter province, the Austrian government showed itself bene- 
ficent and paternal, and the reign of Maria Theresa is to this day 
spoken of with gratitude by the Milanese. One day of peace 
succeeded another—princes of a mild benignant character, en- 
lightened ministers, exemplary pontiffs held an easy sway over 
the contented population, and the never-dying genius of Italy 
‘again inspired that happily constituted race. Even the bold 
novelties, which were then started among neighbouring nations, 
were viewed with indulgence by the rulers, as long as they 
remained within the limits of speculative philosophy. 


* If was then that the writers of Italy separated into two families ; 
the one consisting of worshippers of the past ; the other of partisans of 
emancipation. The former pleaded the cause of ancient literature in 
those hallowed regions, and under the same sky, where the Latin muses 
had long and nobly held their sway. The others maintained that the 
spirit and taste of literature ought to follow the bent of the social sys- 
tem; they demonstrated the weakening effects of an imitation protracted 
through centuries, imitation which at last had reduced itself to the ex- 
ternal form and moulding of the works of the classics, after the spirit 
had long fled, and was irrevocably lost.” —Ugoni, preface, p. 15. 


Many authors, Italian and foreign, have written on the history 
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of Italian literature. Among the latter, Sismondi, in his ‘' Litte- 
rature du Midi de f Europe,” has devoted to #t a considerable part 
of his eloquent work. Bouterweck, in writing on the same sub- 
ject, has chiefly confined himself to the poets. Ginguené had 
the courage to undertake a complete “ Literary History of Italy,” 
but death stopped him in the midst of its publication. All these 
writers, however, have taken their materials from Italian his- 
torians ; and, as we think that the latter are the most 

tent judges of their own matters, to them we shall now e 
our notice. 

Every state of Italy, and almost every city, has its literary 
chronicles, annals, and biographies. Im the first part of the 
eighteenth century, the learned and indefatigable Murgtori col- 
lected an immense quantity of documents for the literary, as welt 
as the civil history of the whole peninsula during the middle ages, 
namely, from the fifth to the fifteenth century; he published those 
valuable materials in his great Latin work, “ Rerum Italicarom 
Scriptores,” consisting of twenty-seven folio volumes, and after- 
wards commented on them in his “ Dissertations on the Italian 
Antiquities of the Middle Ages.” 

Saverio Bettinelli, a Jesuit, drew a concise and regular plaw of 
the progress of mental improvement during the same period, and 
made it the subject of a work on the revival of Letters: Risorgi 
mento. d Italia neglh studj, nelle arti e ne’ costumi, dopo il Mille, 
a production of great merit, both for its abundant erudition and 
for the philosophical. mauner in which that erudition is arranged 
and displayed. He begins by tracing back the moral condition 
of the Italians duriag the three ages preceding the revival, from 
the reign of Charlemagne to the eleventh century. He gives an 
animated sketch of those dark times of bulls, convents, and cru- 
sades, in which feudal pride and turbulence were contrasted with 
monastic fervour and seclusion, when barbarous Latin was. the 
only written language, and priests were the only men who could 
write. The tenth century was the true. iron age of Italy. The 
corruption of the secular clergy, the ignorance of the laity, the 
wretchedness of the people, the irruptions of Hungarians from 
the north, and of Saracens from the south, the wars between the 
Italian lords, the Counts of Provence, and the German Emperors, 
eontending for the insecure possession of a blood-stained crown, 
-—all these calamities had extinguished every spark of learning ; 
a report having also spread about that time that the end of the 
world was at hand,—a seemingly befitting catastrophe after such 
a series of horrors,—the apprehension of this deterred men from 
the idea of wasting their days in acquiring an empty and now 
useless knowledge. : 
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Contemporary with Bettinelli,*. another learned Jesuit, Tira- 
boschi, produced an Universal History of Italian Literature. 
His situation as prefect of the rich library of the House of Este, 
an office which Muratori had filled before him, placed ample 
materials at his command for the execution of his long-meditated 
work, which was published at Modena, in 1772—83, in four- 
teen volumes:t ‘This truly classical history reaches to the end 
of the seventeenth century. 

Ginguené, who afterwards wrote in French upon the same 
subject, made a free use of ‘Tiraboschi’s extensive information, 
and Ugoni says, “‘ copied much without always quoting him ;” in 
fact, had it not been for the hard-earned erudition.of the good 
Tiraboschi, as Ginguené familiarly styles him,,the French writer 
could never have written his “ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie.”— 
Ugoni, vol. iii. p. 358. Tiraboschi was a churchman and a 
Jesuit, Ginguené a republican and a philosopher ; of course 
their opinions must at times clash: but ‘Tiraboschi was also ho- 
nest, candid, and accurate, and may be generally trusted in the 
historical parts of his work, and to this Ginguené himself bears 
repeated and honourable testimony. He is rather too minute 
in his biographical details, forgetting at times his professed pur- 
pose of writing the history of literature rather, than that of the 
men of letters. 

After Tiraboschi comes Count Corniani, of Brescia, who 
wrote “I Secoli della Letteratura Italiana,” in which he describes 
the Italian writers since the twelfth century, in separate articles, 
forming, as it were, a gallery of miniature sketches. Each article 
is divided into sections, containing accounts of the life of the 
author, of his works, and of his character. ‘This is a useful and 
pleasing work for those who cannot wade through the learned 
volumes of Muratori and Tiraboschi, and who yet wish to be 
made acquainted with the literary fasti of Italy. Corniani’s work 
coming down only to the middle of the last century, Baron Ugoni, 
a townsman of Corniani, has undertaken to write a continuation, 
as he modestly styles it, of the same task, comprehending the 
second half of the eighteenth century. But the execution of 
Ugoni’s work is far superior to that of his predecessor, and de- 
serves peculiar and separate notice. Itis a remarkable thing that 
the city of Brescia should have given birth also to a third cotem- 
porary historian of Italian letters, Count Giammaria Mazzuchelli, 
who began a most copious and instructive biography of Italian 


* Bettinelli’s “Risorgimento d'Italia,” has been reprinted at Milan, in 1820, in four 
volumes, 12mo. 

+ Numerous editions have been made of the Storia della Letteratura Italiana ; the 
latest is that of Milan, 1824, in fifteen volumes, 8vo. 
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writers, arranged in alphabetical order, of which, however, he had 
only time to publish the first four letters, which fill up six volumes 
lio! ve : ' 

4 As the work of Ugoni constitutes the best, or rather the 
only satisfactory account of the great change that took place in 
italian literature during the last century, a change that has had 
the greatest influence upon the present state of mind in that 
country, we propose to review it in the present article. Im- 
portant as Ugoni’s history is under several aspects, and although 
its author is personally known in this country, which he visited a 
few years since, the work has never been noticed, as far as we have 
observed, in any of the English periodicals. 

We shall give short sketches of the various writers illustrated 
by our historian, many of whom are little known beyond the pre+ 
cincts’ of Italy. The first on the list is the musician ‘Tartini; 
who wrote a “ Treatise on Music according to the true Science 
of Harmony;” besides.a great number of musical compositions; 
especially for the violin, the instrument on which he chiefly ex- 
celled. One of the latter is called the Devil's Sonata, and the 
following is the account Tartini gave to Lalande of this compo- 
sition: - 

“ One night, about the year 1713, I dreamt I had entered into a com- 
pact with the devil, who stood waiting for my orders, eager to forward all 
my wishes. It came into my head to give him my violin, and ask him to 
play something, when he struck out a sonata, so beautiful that I had 
never heard the like before. I was so surprised and delighted that I seemed 
to gasp for breath, the sensation awoke me, and I took up the instru- 
ment, hoping to recollect at least part of what I had heard in my dream, 
but in vain; the sonata | then composed was certainly the best I ever 
wrote, and I have called. it by the devil’s name, but so very inferior it is 
to the one | had heard, that I was near breaking my violin in despair, and 
giving up music for ever.”—Ugoni, vol. i. p. 25. 


After Tartini, we have Father Boscovich, the great mathema- 
tician and astronomer, who, although born at Ragusa, is included 
among the Italian writers, from his having studied, lived, and 
written in Italy, where he remained until his death, which hap- 
pened in 1787. His works on astronomy, geology, and trigono- 
metry, are mostly im Latin. 

Next in order comes the spruce, courtly, and learned Algarotti, 
the favourite of Frederic of Prussia. His works, in seventeen 
volumes, are now almost forgotten, ‘The principal merit of this 
writer was that of diffusing by his conversation and correspond- 
ence among the patrician order, a certain flowery tint of erudition, 
heightened by a varnish of polite elegance, which, when unac- 
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companied by vanity and presumption, is far from being useless 
or contemptible. 

“ Algarotti,” says Ugoni, “‘ might, in this respect, be compared to 
Pomponius Atticus, and to Fontenelle, men from whose lips and pens 
philosophy and letters spread softly among their respective cotempo- 


raries,—thanks to that urbanity and refinement which always enhance 
the merit of knowledge.” —vol. i. p. 127. 


But let us now proceed to more useful subjects, and to minds 
of a nobler stamp. 

In the early part of the last century Giambattista Vico, a Nea- 
politan jurisconsult, was the forerunner of the new Italian school 
of moral philosophy; he traced back to their most remote origin 
the principles of society, of nations, and of laws, availing himself 
of the assistance of philology and history. Most of the writers 
who had treated of politics and legislation were wont to reason 
according to the refined ideas acquired by civilization, forgetting 
that the present social system had been founded in times when 
men acted from instinct and fancy, and almost without knowing 
why they acted. It is necessary to dive into those ages of. dark- 
ness and ignorance, to examine the rough minds of olden times, 
to find the remote origin of present manners and institutions, to 
trace the early workings of that common sense which, although 
unenlightened, and often grossly.obscured by prejudices, is still 
discernible in all ancient institutions. ‘This is what Vico pro- 
posed to do. He knew that philosophy is apt to conceive man 
such as. we fancy he ought to be, but he felt that the legislator 
should consider him such as he is, in order to derive from his very 
passions useful results, and transform them into social virtues ; 
that government, in short, ought to be conformable to the nature 
of the people governed. Vico’s principles were adopted by Ge- 
novesi, Verri, Mario Pagano, and other distinguished men of the 
Italian school.* 

Antonio Genovesi was born near Salerno, in the kingdom of 
Naples, in 1712. It has been supposed by some that the minds 
of the Italians, and especially the Neapolitans, are more fit for 
imaginative literature, than for the logical sciences; yet, it is to 
Naples—notwithstanding its clime and its institutions, which seem 
little favourable to philosophical researches—that Italy owes the 
revival of modern rational philosophy. There the wild minds of 
Telesio and Campanella had already begun to shake off the Aris- 
totelian yoke, and Vico and Genovesi completed the work. 


. * Vico’s work has been lately re-modelled and translated into French by M. Michelet, 

under the following title: Principes de la Philosophie de U'Histoire, traduits de la Scienza 
Nuova de J. B. Vico, et précédés d’un discowrs sur le Systéme et la Vie de U'Auteur, par 
Jules Michelet, Professeur d’ Histoire au College de St. Barbe. 8vo. 
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Vico, in is Serenza Nuova, had brought forth vast: but obscure 
and confused ideas; Genovesi collected these, put them in order, 
and improved upon them, 

. Genovesi, while attending at: the University of Naples, became 
sensible of the deficiency of philosophical studies, and obtained, 
through the influence of Monsignor Galiani, leave to open an ex- 
traordimary class of metaphysics, in 1741. According to the then 
prevailing custom of Italian schools of giving lectures in Latin, he 
read, and afterwards published, in that language, his ‘‘ Elements 
of Metaphysics,” embracing all the branches of that science. He 
afterwards recast his work in Italian; dividing it into two parts. 
The first was his Logica de’ Giovanetti, which contains the foun- 
dation of all his other works. Its distribution is clear, the ideas 
concise, the definitions exact, rejecting all scholastic subtleties. 
The candour and modesty of the author appear throughout. In 
this work, Genovesi, speaking of the influence of time upon 
languages, observes, that the reason why most Italian writers of 
his period were not popular, was, because they did not sufficiently 
attend to the change of ideas, of habits, and of taste, which had 
taken place among their countrymen. 

“‘ The old Italian classics spoke to their contemporaries in the language 
of the age, but our authors of the eighteenth century write as if they 
were writing for the people of the thirteenth and fourteenth.” ‘“‘ ‘The 
mind of man is a true Proteus, and all the devices of Plato in his repub- 
lic were insufficient to keep it stationary.” 

Genovesi next wrote his Treatise on Metaphysics, Dedle 

Scienze Metafisiche, in which, explaining the principles of ‘cos- 
mology and theology, he shows himself a strenuous and enlight- 
ened defender of the Mosaic history of the world, against the 
principal infidel writers; he then. proceeds to the third part, 
which he calls anthropology, a word he adopted in preference to 
the common one of psychology, used by metaphysicians for. the 
same branch of their science, because he preferred the reasoning 
of man, as being composed of mind, instinct, and body, to 
discussing the abstract properties of the soud, with the nature of 
which we are unacquainted.— Ugoni, vol. i. p. 137. 
. Passing over Genovesi’s “‘ Philosophical Meditations on Reli- 
gion and Morality,” a work worthy of its title, and his entertain- 
ing Lettere Academiche, we must now view the Neapolitan philo- 
sopher in the light of a political economist. 

Bartolomeo Tatieri, a native of Florence, and a lover of science, 
who had settled at Naples and adopted it as his second country, 
proposed to found, at his own expense, a chair of political eco- 
nomy in that university, under three conditions; namely, that the 
lectures should be given in Italian, that Genovesi should be the 
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first professor, and that no monk should ever be admissible to the 
professorship. ‘The Neapolitan government accepted the offer, 
and subscribed to Intieri’s conditions; and thus the first chair of 
political economy was established in Italy. Genovesi opened his 
first course in 1754, by his lectures on commerce, which he after- 
wards published, under the title Lezioni di Commercio. His 
principles were such as have been since adopted by the most 
enlightened economists of all countries, but in his time, and in 
a country like Naples, they appeared paradoxical ; indeed, poli- 
tical economy altogether was disdained as a plebeian and mer- 
cantile study. He, however, succeeded in drawing the atten- 
tion of the Neapolitans to this most important science, and for a 
time nothing else was talked of in that generally indolent and ef- 
feminate capital but agriculture, economy; and commerce. Ge- 
novesi combated the antiquated prejudice, that luxury was inju- 
rious to a state; he insisted that the common cause of dearths 
was an excessive harvest accompanied by prohibition of exporta- 
tion; that the price of things could be determined, not by any 
civil law, but by the geometrical proportion between production 
and consumption ; that the people that cultivated the best soil in 
the best manner must be the wealthiest, aud other axioms which 
then made many worthy persons stare. 

We have only space to mention another of Genovesi’s works, 
La Diceosina, or “ Philosophy of the Just and the Honest.” 
which was written in his latter years, and in which he starts from 
the principle, that every thesis in morality ought to be susceptible 
of demonstration. 

This great and good man thus knew how to ally true religion 
with liberality, modesty with a spirit of inquiry, subordination to 
the laws with independence of mind. He exhibited in his person 
the compatibility of the priest with the philosopher. Respected 
by the minister Tanucci, who consulted with him on the new 
organization of public education after the suppression of the 
Jesuits, in 1767, Genovesi was also sincerely venerated and be- 
loved by a whole generation of young Neapolitans, whom he had 
educated in the paths of science and of virtue, and many of whom 
afterwards distinguished themselves by their genius and learning. 
Genovesi had been ill for several years, (yet without interrupting 
therefore his lectures and his studies,) and at last died of dropsy, 
in 1769. He is justly styled by Ugoni the Restorer of Italian 
philosophy. 

Another great name among the Italian philosophers of the eigh- 
teenth century is that of Pietro Verri. He was born at Milan in 

1728, of a patrician family; he served early in life i in the Austrian 
army, during the campaigns of the seven years’ war against the 
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Prussians. Having left the service, he returned to his native 
country, where he applied himself to the study of political eco- 
nomy. Being appointed councillor to the imperial government of 
Lombardy, he laboured zealously to expose the abuses which grew 
out of the practice of farming the taxes, and by which both the 
treasury and the people were sufferers. His report was sent to 
the minister Kaunitz at Vienna, who directed Verri to make out 
a budget exhibiting the income and expenses of the state, stating 
the best means of collecting the former, and the reforms to be 
effected in the latter. Verri completed his task, and a reform took 
place in the farming system—a council of economy being ap- 
pointed in 1765, of which he. was made a member. ‘When some 
years later, the Empress Maria Theresa established at Milan a 
patriotic society for the encouragement of agriculture, arts, and 
manufactures, Verri became one of its most active and influential 
members. Meantime, he wrote his work styled Meditazioni 
sul? Economia Politica, which went through several editions in 
the course of three years, and was translated into French and 
German. Verri here showed himself an enlightened advocate for 
the freedom of trade. The following passage at the commence- 
ment of the book will give some idea of its spirit : 

“ Two inexorable words, to prescribe and to constrain, stand written 
over most of the codes which nations have inherited from their fore- 
fathers. The progress of reason in our age begins to substitute the milder 
ones fo invite and to guide. Whatever be the form of government under 
which a community lives, I think it the interest of the rulers to allow 
the citizens the greatest possible liberty.” 


His treatise on the corn trade, Sudle leggi vincolanti nel com- 
mercio dei grani, though written at the, same time, was only 
published in 1796, after the revolution. In that Verri opposes the 
restrictions on the corn trade, and, above all, the monopoly de- 
rived by a few speculators, who obtained from government, and 
often by corrupt means, the privilege of exporting corn. This 
practice was, and is, we believe, still existing in several Italian 
states, especially in Sicily; through the cupidity of some specu- 
lators, and the meddling interference of the government, that 
“ granary of Italy” has often been afflicted by dreadful dearths. 
Verri, however, wrote especially for his own country, Lombardy. 

It is not the least of this author’s merits that he encouraged, 
and almost compelled, his excellent but indolent friend, Beccaria, 
to indite his immortal work, Det delitti e delle pene, which the 
latter effected, after repeated entreaties, in Verri’s study. It is 
even related that the latter, returning home in the evening, and 
looking over Beccaria’s manuscript, but finding it almost illegible 
with corrections and interpolations, used to transcribe it himself, 
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to save the apathetic author that trouble. Before the publication 
of this work Beccaria was almost unknown, and it required the 
kind importunities of a friend, who knew his concealed worth, to 
exhibit him to the world, and: make him esteemed and caressed 
by ministers and sovereigns. 

Verri’s merit, and his honourable interference in the economical 
affairs of his country, had made him numerous enemies, who 
watched every opportunity to excite the suspicions of the govern- 
ment against him,—till, harassed by repeated vexations, he at 
length asked and obtained leave to resign the office of president 
of the board of trade in 1786. 

Verri had enjoyed ten years the happiness of domestic retirement, 
which he usefully employed in inditing the annals of his country, 
when, at the epoch of the invasion of Lombardy by the French, 
in 1796, he was appointed, by the general votes of his country- 
men, to a seat ii the new municipal government, which was pro- 
tempore established at Milan. In that most arduous situation, in 
such difficult stormy times, he showed himself animated by the 
same virtuous love of his country, free from party spirit or vio- 
lence, and solely intent on the administration of impartial justice. 
On the occasion of a new forced loan, which was in agitation, to 
satisfy the rapacity of some, and the profusion of others, Verri, 
already grieved at all the acts of violence and plunder perpetrated 
in the name of liberty, boldly stood up in the municipal council, 
‘and strenuously opposed the measure. 


“* A forced loan,” exclaimed he, “‘ appears to me but another word for 
robbery. If you wish that the a should love the new order of 
things, make them experience happy effects from it, so that, com- 
paring the past with the present, they may prefer the latter. As long as 
our journals are stained by scurrility and personalities, as long as you 
continue to violate the rights of property by forced and partial requisi- 
tions, as long as you hold a dark inquisitorial watch over opinion, and 
capriciously imprison the supposed enemies of democracy, you will 
neither be looked upon as the patres patria, nor as good citizens ; you 
may be feared by the people, but you cannot. be loved. Do you pretend 
to constrain public opinion, and to oppress the people, in order to lead them 
to liberty by violence? You place yourselves in a false position, by at- 
tempting to establish a popular government, and at the same time disre- 
garding the voice of the people.’ 


But what could the voice of a single virtuous old man effect against 
the insolence of the foreign conqueror, the ambition and avarice of 
the false patriots, the universal phrensy of all? Verri endeavoured 
to preach calmness and moderation—but he preached in the wil- 
derness ; he wrote a book for the circumstances, entitled, Mode of 
terminating Disputes, in which he endeavoured to explain the 
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correct meaning of many expressions which, misused or miscon- 
strued, served as watchwords to faction and license. Thus, 
with his voice and his pen, he exerted himself to save the repubs 
lic; when, in the middle of his noble exertions, he was carried off 
by an apoplectic fit in the night of the 28th June, 1797, while 
at his post in the municipal hall, like a soldier on the field, de- © 
fending the rights and the honour of his beloved country.— 
Ugoni, vol. ii. p. 274. 

erri had published the first volume of his “ History of Milan,” 
and had the second in the press, when he died. His friend Frisi 
effected the publication of the second -volume, in which the nar- 
rative is carried to the middle of the sixteenth century. Baron 
Custodi, after publishing the third volume, which came down to 
1750, has now completed the work by adding a fourth, compiled 
chiefly from Verri’s notes and memoranda.* The work there- 
fore ends at the death of the Emperor Leopold II. in 1792, after 
which the history of Milan and of Lombardy becomes blended 
with the general history of Italy, or rather of Europe, in conse- 
quence of the involvements produced by the French revolution 
and subsequent conquest. 

Verri also left in manuscript some historical memoirs on the 
public economy of the state of Milan, in which he exhibits its 
former wealth—its desolation under the Spanish viceroys—and its 
restoration to something of its former splendour under the milder 
i of Austria. His letters also have been published lately at 

ilan. 

Gian Rimaldo Carli was born at Capo d’Istria, in the Venetian 
states, in 1720. He applied himself early to the study of anti- 

uities, and especially of the monuments of the middle ages. 

he neighbourhood of Pola, once a Roman naval station of 
considerable importance, and where magnificent remains of 
ancient splendour are still to be seen,+ contributed, perhaps, to 
awaken, in the mind of Carli, that love of antiquarian research 
which continued in him through life, and the fruit of which was 
his laborious work Delle Antichita Italiane, on which he bestowed 
a large portion of his time, and which he published in his latter 


* Storia di Milano, di Pietro Verri, continuata da P. Custodi. 4vol.8vo. Milano, 
1826. 
+ The ruins of Pola have been lately illustrated in a separate work, published by 
Stancovich. The whole of the eastern coast of the Adriatic, though little frequented by 
travellers, is strewed with interesting remains. Capo d’Istria, Pola, Zara, Spalatro, near 
the site of the ancient Salona, are all places of note. Fortis’ Travels in Dalmatia afford 
the best account of those countries. Adams’s Ruins of Spalatro, Cassas’s Voyage Pit- 
toresque de l'Istrie et de la Dalmatie, and Allason’s Antiquities of Pola, exhibit to the lover 
of art and the antiquarian an idea of the splendid remains of Roman magnificence, 
which are still visible in them. 
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years. .The antiquities of Istria, his:native country, fill a consi+ 
derable part of this work, which enjoys great reputation among 
the learned. A-publication of more general interest is that con- 
cerning the Italian coinage and currency: Delle Monete, e dell’ 
Istituzione delle Zecche d Italia. In this work, which was com- 
pleted in 1760, in four volumes quarto, the author gives au 
account of the almost innumerable coins that had currency in the 
various states of Italy, from the time of Charlemagne to the seven- 
teenth century, detailing their name, weight, title, and intrinsic 
value, and investigating the origin of the institution of the mint im 
Italy. Several of the topics discussed in the eight dissertations 
of which the work is composed, relate to important points of 
political economy, such as the fatal consequences arising from 
arbitrary alterations of the currency — the proportion between 
gold and silver before and after the time of Charlemagne—the 
growing scarcity of the latter metal—the illegal value given to 
copper, and the importance of the strictest equity in all transac- 
tions connected with the currency. In the seventh dissertation, 
Carli treats of the proportional value .of the current metal with 
the price of food, before the discovery of the Indies, compared 
with that in the present times. ‘“ This work,” says Ugoni, “ is a 
classical and masterly production—the task was truly Herculean 
—it was accomplished after long years of labour, research, and 
repeated journeys, and here Carli.has availed himself of his vast 
historical and antiquarian lore for the political and economical 
purpose at which he aimed.” 

Among the numerous other works of Carli mentioned by 
Ugoni, and which fill no less than twenty-four volumes, besides 
those unpublished, we can only allow ourselves ta mention one 
more, his Lettere Americane. 'This is chiefly a work of inge- 
nious hypothesis, in which Carli endeavours to establish as a fact 
the common origin of the Mexicans withthe tians—between 
the monuments of which two nations there certamly is a striking 
resemblance—and that of the Peruvians with the Chinese. We 
will not follow him in his supposition of a double Atlantis, one in 
the Atlantic and the other in the Pacific, fronr which the two 
stocks of those four nations could have originated. In the fer- 
vour of his theory, Carli shows himself a warm eulogist of the 
ancient Mexicans—warmer indeed than just, as we soberly think, 
The Mexicans were certainly ingenious barbarians, but they were 
also cruel, gloomy, and superstitious; their well-attested human 
sacrifices before the altars of their hideous idols—the diabolical 
cruelty and frightful profusion with which those orgies were per- 
petrated by their abominable priests—the other vices of that 
savage race, all suggest a disgusting approximation, not with the 
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Egyptians, but with the votaries of Juggernaut, and the accursed 
worshippers of Baal of old, and incline us to forgive Cortes for 
his inyasion of the country. The case was very different with re- 
gard to the Peruvians—they were a mild inoffensive, orderly race; 
towards whom the Spaniards proved themselves much more un- 
just and inhuman than in Mexico. 

Carli shared with Verri in the labours, as well as in the be 
nour, of the reforms which took place in Lombardy under the 
ministry of Prince Kaunitz. He had been appointed president 
of the board of commerce and public economy, and also of the 
committee of studies-and education. When Joseph II. came to 
Milan in 1769, he named Carli councillor of ner and: the lat- 
ter availed himself of his new office to obtain of the emperor the 
formal abolition of the inquisition. In 1771, when, by the advice 
of Verri, a new plan wn tenia for collecting and administering 
the revenue, Carli was appointed president of the new council of 
finances. Ill health having obliged him to resign ‘his functions, 
he lingered for several years, still applying to his favourite studies; 
until at last he died in 1795, being thus spared the sight of the 
invasion and subsequent miseries which befel his native veuaey 
a twelvemonth after. 

We come now to a man of superior genius, but of a very dif 
ferent turn of mind from those already mentioned: Ferdinando 
Galiani, born at Chieti in the Abruzzo, in 1728. 

There are several features of Greek origin, moral as well.as_ 
physical, observable among the inhabitants of the southern di- 
vision of Italy. Grecian quickness, volubility and suppleness: are 
there found joined to a fervid temperament and a-sarcastic hu- 
mour. The keen Neapolitan is a very different being from the 
stern sententious Roman—from the witty, but somewhat pedan- 
tic Tuscan ; his epicurism is of another sort from that of the easy 
good-humoured Lombard ; he is vivacious, yet indolent—volup- 
tuous, yet temperate—loquacious, yet deep. Galiani, lively, 
brilliant, and caustic, but also profound, was a fit representative 
of the genius of his country. Ugoni introduces him to our ac- 
quaintanee in the following manner :— 

** A young: abbé went from Naples to Paris as secretary of embassy, 
= the oe > ew. = secretary had aa appear at court. 

e© was an um pback 18 appearance excited some merriment 
among the courtiers. The abbé, as: the least discomposed, made the 
usual bows, and then, ‘ Sire,’ said he, modestly addressing the king, 

* vous voyez Vechantillon du secretaire, le secretatre vent apres. This 
bon-mot won him the hearts of the French.” 

Wit and pleasantry appeared natural in him—but his plea- 
santry was that of a man of the world, a scholar, and a philose- 
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pher; so that he became an equal favourite with the savants and 
the ladies of fashion. He was declared to be more witty than 
the French themselves,* He wrote their language with all the 
graces of a native—he taught them political economy, amusing 
them all the while—he surprised Voltaire, astonished Diderot, 
confounded the vain-glorious economists, whose theories he upset, 
corresponded with Grimm and Madame d’Epinay, became the 
favourite of kings, returned to his country, loaded with honours, 
and intrusted with important offices; thus writing, joking, 
laughing, and yet instructing his cotemporaries, he spent his life 
which he was ever ready to parody. Such was Galiani. 

As a student he had given early proofs of talent. Having once 
& pique against the president of an academy, the members of 
which were wont to write elegies and panegyrics on the death of 
illustrious personages, he wrote jointly with a friend a collection 


of burlesque compositions on the demise of the public execu- 
tioner, and published it under the name of the obnoxious presi- 
dent. The juvenile wags had imitated the style of the latter and 
his fellow academicians so well that one of these, De Angelis, 
confessed he would have been imposed upon, had he not been 
certain that he had not written the pamphlet. The affair came to 
the ears of the minister Tanacci, but Galiani and his accomplice 


got off with a slight admonition. 

In 1750 he published, anonymously, at Naples, his work on 
eurrency, Della Moneta; which raised the author, when afterwards 
known, in the estimation of the learned, and established his fame 
as a political economist. Galiani there discusses the point of 
the intrinsic value of the precious metals,—a value owing more to 
their use as metals than to their vse as money; he examines the 
relative proportion between currency and prices; and treats the 
question of the expediency of raising the value of the currency, 
—an expedient resorted to by many states since the time of 
Rome after the first Punic War. At the time Galiani wrote, 
prices had risen excessively high at Naples; and Ugoni says, that 
the suggestions of the youthful author were adopted by the govern- 
ment, and saved the state from ruin (p. 227). ‘Thirty years after, 
in 1780, Galiani published a second editioa of his then acknow- 
ledged work, illustrated with notes. 

On his second visit to Paris, after having travelled through 
England and Holland, he wrote, in French, his other work on 
political economy,—Dialogues sur le Commerce des blés. A 
royal ordinance of 1764, in favour of the free exportation of corn, 
had been followed by dearth and famine. The evil was attri- 


* The Duchess de Choiseul, who knew Gallen, and had lived in Italy, used to say: 
“In France we have wit in small change, but in Italy they have it in bars.” 
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buted by some to the previous measure, but this allegation was 
stoutly denied by the modern school of French economists. It 
was remembered that about a century before, the minister Col- 
bert, with the intention of favourmg the manufacturers, had esta- 
blished the system of restrictions and forbidden the exportation 
of corn; the consequence was, that the prices fell, agriculture 
was depreciated, the cultivation of corn was abandoned in many 
districts, and the whole system of a state essentially agricultura 
was deranged. Galiani, averse to general systems, was neither @ 
supporter of prohibition nor an advocate for unlimited freedom of 
trade; he took a third position, which no one in France had yet 
occupied. As he was writing for a monareby, he considered the 
corn trade under two different aspects,—one with regard: to 
commercial and economical legislation, the other of political cau- 
tion and foresight. Much of this question depends, according to 
him, on the size of a country, the nature of its productions, the 
state of the communications, and other circumstances, If the 
corn provinces are in the centre of a large kingdom, as Castile in 
Spain, let the exportation be favoured; the corn will spread it- 
self through the other provinces before it reaches the frontiers. 
But in a state where the fertile provinces are near the circum- 
ference, as in France, in which, with the exception of Paris, all 
the wealthy cities are at the extremities, corn will at once flow 
beyond the frontiers, unless some checks are devised, such as 
duties on exportation; making it thus a source of revenue to the 
state. But Galiani, who had a quick perception of the spirit of 
the times, considered the corn question under a political as well 
as economical aspect; he thought that too great and sudden an 
alteration upon such a vital part of the people’s subsistence, and 
of provincial interests, might affect the existing institutions of the 
monarchy,—a crisis which Galiani feared and wished to avert, 
whilst the economists either disregarded or spurned such pru- 
dential considerations. 

Galiani, being recalled to Naples in 1769, left his MS. with 
Diderot, who had it published the following year. The work met 
with favour in France; it pleased by its style;. was praised by 
Voltaire and Frederic of Prussia; but the bookseller, who had 
promised the author one hundred louis d’or, never paid them. 

Galiani wrote a commentary upon Horace, a writer with whom 
he had a strong sympathy in temperament and humour. It 
remained, however, unpublished, though partly known through 
extracts inserted in various journals by friends of the author, 


Galiani wrote once about this work to Cesarotti, in the following 
words :— 


“In my Horatian follies, 1 talk much about Homer. I show that 
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Homer was to the ancients wliat the Koran ig to the Mtissulmans. It 
would have been irreligious to attack his authority; princes and philo- 
sophers, Alexander as well as Aristotle and Plato, affected to respect 
him, in order not to give scandal to the people. It were a curious un- 
dertaking to write researches about the Inquisition among the heathens : 
that there was such an Inquisition, as well as amongst us, is certain,— 
and it was sufficiently formidable too; their priests were wealthy, like those 
of our age, and did not like any one to endanger their messes. If I were 
to write such a book, however, I might yet entangle myself with the 
Christian Inquisition ; therefore I leave it to others, and content my- 
self with saying, that unless Homer is considered as a sacred book, it 
would be impossible to understand why or how it has made so much 
noise during so many centuries.” —Ugont, vol. ii. p. 248. 

Galiani’s correspondence with Madame d’Epinay, Grimm, M. 
de Sartine, and Cesarotti, was published at Paris, in 1818, in two 
volumes octavo, and contains many curious and amusing passages. 
His minor publications we cannot here stop to notice. His 
Socrate Immaginario, a drama, in which he caricatured his coun- 
tryman Saverio Mattei, a learned man, too much prejudiced in 
favour of the ancients, was at first prohibited; but being set to 
music by Paisiello, it became, and still continues, a favourite per- 
formance of the Neapolitan stage. 

Galiani, living at Naples in sight of some of the greatest 
phenomena of nature, was no stranger to the study of natural 
history. Having made a collection of the stones, minerals and 
volcanic formations of Vesuvius, he sent it, in seven boxes, to 
Pope Benedict XIV, the celebrated Lambertini, accompanied 
with this inscription: Beatissime Pater, fac ut lapides istt panes 
Jiant. And the pope effected the requested transmutation by 
bestowing on the collector the canonry of Amalfi: in return for 
which the grateful Galiani wrote, after the pope’s death, an ora- 
tion in his praise, which was considered by the author as his most 
finished composition. 

After his return to Naples, Galiani filled ‘several important 
offices in the administration. He laboured indefatigably ; his 
health, naturally delicate, deteriorated in consequence of con- 
tinual applicatica, and after a protracted illness he died, in 1787, 
at the age of 59. He met his death with a sort of Epicurean 
indifference ; telling his friends that the dead had sent him their 
card of invitation. 

Galiani, although eccentric and satirical, had some excellent 
qualities of the heart; he was kind to his relations, a faithful 
servant of his king, generous to his friends, and, even in the midst 
of apparent scepticism, respectful towards religion. Living in a 
corrupt age and in a most corrupt society, he had conceived but 
an indifferent opinion of mankind, and thought that nothing but 
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superior force could keep them within rules. However, as an 
author and a man of genius, he is one of the. brightest. names of 
Italy during the eighteenth century, and the article concerning 
- is one of the most entertaining in the work, vol... p. 217—. 
268. j 

We have two moral and satirical poets in Ugoni’s collection,— 
Passeroni and Parini. Passeroni was a native of Nice, in the 
Sardinian States, the birth-place of the astronomer Cassini. 
Having taken orders, he went to reside at Milan, where some of 
his relations lived, and where he soon displayed his taste for 
letters. Endowed with an ingenuous mind and a feeling heart, 
he could not conceal his distaste for the cold, insignificant effu~ 
sions sanctioned by the academies of that time, to one of which 
he belonged ; and he became the means of reforming the taste of 
those learned but dull assemblies... He declaimed against that 
farrago of verse, which “ was but a heap of turgid words, that 
often puzzled the intellect of the reader, and which Italy could 
no longer listen. to. Italy would hear no longer the Arcadian 
strain about roses and violets in the mouths of her poets,—a strain 
with which: her ears have been filled to satiety.” 


“E pid non vuol sentir belar le agnelle, 
Ch’ anche troppo belarono fra noi, 
Non vuol sentir parlar di pecorelle, 
Né d'ovil, né di capre, né di buoi, 
Né sentir sospirar le pastorelle ; 
_ Altro brama d’ udir da’ cigni suoi. 
Che cose gia stampate in pid d’ un loco, 
E che’! saperle infin monta pur poco.” 
Cicerone, canto xxii. st. 14. 


Passeroni’s principal work is a moral and jocose poem, which 
he styled JZ Cicerone, assuming to have Cicero for its hero; but 
the life of the Roman orator is a mere pretence for numerous 
digressions, somewhat in the same manner as the life of Tristram 
Shandy is for those of Sterne. We are told, indeed, that the 
latter took the first idea of his work from the Cicero of Passe- 
roni, which is but a supposed biography, that serves as a disguise 
for the author to treat, as it were, de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis. Sterne, afterwards travelling in Italy, became personally 
acquainted with the Italian poet; and having, in the course of 
familiar conversation, inquired of the latter what profit a work so 
admired had brought to him, Passeroni modestly replied that he 
had not yet disposed of his first edition, owing to the numerous 
reprints and piracies, which are the bane of Italian authorship. 
Sterne, vexed at this unmerited disappointment of the good priest, 
and contrasting it with his own success in the sale of his MSS., 
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by which he had realized sufficient to undertake with ease his 
present journey, made liberal offers to Passeroni, which the latter 
gratefully declined, as he invariably did the proffered assistance of 
all his friends. Several Milanese noblemen endeavoured to prevail 
upon him to accept some presents, but if he ever accepted them, it 
was merely to distribute their gifts to the poor. And when, in 
latter times, the government of the Cisalpme republic sent him 
forty sequins, Passeroni ran with the money to: the librarian 
Mussi, begging the latter to give it to the poor; but Mussi assert- 
ing positively that he did not know any one poorer than Passeroni 
himself, at last persuaded our poet to keep the seasonable gra- 
tuity.— Ugoni, vol. i. p. 209. 

In the decline of his life, the simplicity of the good priest 
degenerated into weakness. He was tormented by scruples of 
conscience, a most distressing moral disease, by which many 
among the conscientious Roman Catholics are afflicted, espe- 
cially in old age. Of this Ugoni relates a striking instance : 
Passeroni, passing one day over the bridge of Porta Orientale, 
saw a porter lying fast asleep on the balustrade; alarmed at 
the idea that the man might be precipitated in the canal be- 
low, he awakened him, but the latter, not at all pleased with 
the well-meaning disturber of his slumbers, replied, grumbling, 
by wishing he would mind his own business. Passeroni, hurt 
by the thought of having offended him, drew some change out 
of his purse, desiring him to go and drink his health. Still, 
Passeroni did not feel satisfied with himself, and as he walked on 
he thought the man, by drinking, might injure himself and fall 
into the sin of intoxication; he therefore retraced his steps 
towards the wondering porter, and handing him some more 
change, desired him to eat something with his drink !—Ugon, 
vol. i, p. 211. What a subject this would have been for the pen 
of Sterne! Thus poor and contented, Passeroni lived to the day 
of his death, in December, 1803. 

Besides his Cicerone, our poet wrote seven volumes of fables 
and apologues, imitated from those of AEsop, Phedrus and 
Avienus. The same facility of versification, the same simplicity 
of style, at times degenerating into negligence, the same good 
nature and irreprehensible morality, is observable in these as in 
his former poem. 

We come next to Parini, the friend of Passeroni, and the great 
moral poet of Italy, a man who, with a poor sickly frame, had a 
mind worthy of the best times of antiquity, and the heart of a 
Christian of the early ages. And yet how little that good and 
great man is known beyond the precincts of his-native land! Im- 
pressed with a strong feeling of moral beauty, he attacked the 
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indifference and grovelling habits of his countrymen by the 
keen censure. of his verse, which, to use the phrase of. another 
Italian poet lately dead, stung to the quick the Lombard epicu- 
rists* ; and yet such was the influence of his stainless morals— 
such the respect for his disinterested virtues, that he had friends 
even amongst that class of wealthy and pompous patricians, 
whose weakness and effeminacy he reprobated. : 
Before Parini, the Italian satirists, with the exception of Sal- 
vator Rosa, lashed those vices which are common to men of all 
ages and nations; the Milanese poet undertook to make. his 
countrymen blush for their peculiar faults—their effeminacy and 
idleness, and he certainly succeeded in awakening a sense of shame, 
if not contrition among them. His Giorno has become a standard 
work in Italian literature. In this the poet paints, in lively colours, 
the frivolous occupations in which the day of a young fashionable 
Italian nobleman was spent—the emptiness of his mind—his idle 
vanity and self-opinion—his affected manners and evervated lan- 
guage. Beginning from his, levee, we follow him through his 
conversation with his French and dancing masters—his toilette— 
his morning visits—dinner—evening ride in the Corso—the insi- 
pid conversazione, and the theatre. The poet censures severely, 
but justly, the baneful fashion of serventism, the most disgraceful 
of southern customs; he intersperses his journal with episodes 
on the origin of several other fashionable. habits; he traces a po: 
tical origin of the inequality of conditions, between the hard-la- 
bouring many and the idle few, burthened. with wealth and sa- 
tiety, the whole composition being seasoned by a fine irony which 
never oversteps the boundaries of decency, a rare prerogative 
among satirists. Parini’s language is also a happy specimen of 
dignity without bombast, while he most successfully adapts his 
style to the various — of which he treats. He adopted 
blank verse, an apparently easy, but in fact a very difficult metre. 
The poetry of Italian versifiers, especially of Frugoniand Betti- 
nelli’s school, had become full of grandiloquent expressions, of 
imposing sounds, something. similar to that of the degenerate 
Romans, which Persius ridicules.in the well known, lines, Torva 
Mimalloneis implerunt cornua, bombis.. Paxini. felt. that. this 
obstreperous harmony was fer from, natural or pleasing, and he 
intermixed in his verse lines purposely neglected, to adapt his 
language to the inequality of tone that pervades the sentiments. ; 
in other places he has managed an obvidus contrast. between the 
pomp of diction aud of figure. with the {futility of the subject, 
deriving from it a source of humour... |. asi 


* « Che il Lombardo pungean-Sardanapaloi”——Foscolo, Sepolcri. 
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Parini’s odes are perhaps superior, at least by their lyric power, 
to his principal poem. It may be said of him, that he recalled 
the Italian lyre to its true vocation, that of rousing high and ge- 
nerous sentiments among his countrymen. It is remarkable that 
the best of his odes were written in his old age, such as La Cadu- 
ta, the fall, Id Pericolo, that on the death of Sacchini the composer, 
and above all, the beautiful and lofty-toned effusion to Silvia, sul 
vestire dlla ghigliottina. 'This was the name given in those mad 
times to the new fashion of ladies’ dress and toilet, which had 
been recently introduced from France into Italy. Passeroni had 
already inveighed, in his Cicerone, against the decency and na- 
kedness of female dress—Parini, with keener perception, repro- 
bated especially the images of cruelty with which it was associated 
by its name. He conceived the fatal effect these might have on the 
mind of a young woman, whose feminine delicacy ought to be kept 
untainted by even the vision of crime. He gently remonstrates with 
Silvia against adopting fashions derived from guilty practices, and 
raising his tone in anxious alarm, he warns her of the imperceptible 
steps, by which even a youthful maid may become domesticated 
with cruelty; he recalls the instance of ancient Rome, where the 
once honoured matrons, and the Latian daughters repaired to 
the amphitheatre to feast their eyes with the abominable fights of 
gladiators.. He displays, in powerful colours, the utter degra- 
dation and frightful corruption which followed such vicious pas- 
times, and ends by telling Silvia not to forget the origin of ancient 
licentiousness, atid’to cherish always chaste thoughts and feelings 
of soft humanity. 

Parini was a lover.of liberty, but an enemy to licentiousness, to 
irreligion, and to ‘popular tumults. When the French invaded 
Lombardy, in 1796, Parini was elected, along with Verri and 
other estimable-men, a member of the new municipality of Milan. 
But he soon perceived he could not follow his benevolent views 
amidst clashing factions, and under the sway of an overbearing 
foreign conqueror. He therefore returned to his private station, 
the only one fit for an upright single-hearted old man, and se- 
cretly distributed among the poor all the salary he had received 
during the time he was in office. His reply to those who 
were shouting—The republic for ever! death to the aristo- 
crats! has been reported by other writers. With an undaunted 
countenance, and a strenuous voice, he silenced their shouts by 
exclaiming to them: “ Yes, the republic for ever, but death to 
no one, I say, ye senseless rabble.” Viva la republica e morte a 
nessuno, canaglia stolta. And such was the respect for the vener- 
able, though feeble old man, and such also the native good dispo- 
sition of the Milanese, that the fury of the people became ap- 
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peased at these words. He died not long after, im the seventieth 
year of his age, poor as he had lived, in the bosom of that reli- 
gion, the precepts of which he had never lost sight of amidst all 
the libertinism and confusion of those mad times. 

Cesarotti, another Italian poet of the last century, is chiefly 
known as the author of a beautiful version of Ossian’s poems. 
Whatever be the origin and the intrinsic merit of those composi- 
tions, certain it is that, clothed as they were by Cesarotti, in all the 
pomp and grace of Italian versification, they captivated the Ita- 
lian public to a degree almost unparalleled in the literary annals 
of that country. People having become satiated with the per- 
petual, and now thread-bare allusions to the Greek mythology.; 
the novelty, and, perhaps, the very vagueness of the Caledonian 
imagery—its spirit-crowded mists—its stormy seas and howling 
winds—its melancholy bards and moralizing warriors, struck the 
lively fancy of the Italians not the less because the scenes de- 
scribed were the reverse of those to which southern eyes are ac- 
customed. But the mania of imitation to which Cesarotti’s Ossian 
gave rise soon became ridiculous—the Italian fair, living under 
the glowing skies of Tuscany and of Parthenope, were sighing 
after the mists of the Hebrides; they held conyerse with the winds, 
and listened to fancied voices from the clouds. ‘The crowd. of 
puerile imitators had the effect of shortening the paroxysm, and 
all sensible men became. more weary of the strange phantasmago- 
ria of Ossian, than they had been of the sensual gods of Olympus. 
Yet the merit of Cesarotti as a poet remained acknowledged, and 
his Ossian retains its place in Italian literature, as another splen- 
did example of the .capabilities of that beautiful language for 
almost any sort of composition. ‘The difficulties, however, which 
Cesarotti had to surmount, are thus. modestly, but forcibly de- 
scribed by himself: 


** Italian blank verse can only sustain itself by the majesty of its mea- 
sured and returning harmony. As nothing is more opposed to this style 
of rhythm than the.concise and rapid character of Ossian’s poems, I was 
in the same situation as a workman of mosaics, oblignd de combine 
together, in a harmonious and regular composition, so many fragments, 
without disfiguring them. I had no model in Italian poetry of the style 
and metre which were most suitable to the translation of poems so fo- 
reign to our manners,”"—Uvyoni, vol. iii. p. 201. 


_ We readily acknowledge Cesarotti’s ingenuity in the execu- 
tion of his undertaking ; but we almost regret that so much abi- 
lity should not have been employed in a more original task, and 
one more congenial to national taste. Another observation of 
Cesarotti we shall give before we dismiss the subject. 


“Translators in general, in viewing the difficulties of their task, 
VOL, II, NO. Iv. uu 
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dwell chiefly on the difference between one language and another ; 
-but, in my opinion, there is a still greater difficulty to be overcome, in or- 
der to produce a good translation, at least in verse, and that is, the dif- 
ference of rhythm, and metre, harmony and verse. These, with their in- 
flexions and pauses, their cadences and rhymes, modify the sentiments 
of a composition, and give them a beauty which they mast lose if ren- 
dered in another measure; the analogy between the sounds and the 
ideas becomes lost, and discordance takes the place of harmony. This 
is the stumbling-block of literal translators.”—p. 198. 


Cesarotti was opposed to a too great veneration for the an- 
cients, and, among others, for Homer. Had he contented him- 
self with blaming a servile and blind admiration, he would have 
found few dissenters among those whose opinion is of any value ; 
but he went farther, and presumed to correct the Iliad, by fa- 
shioning a sort of translation of it, in which he completely meta- 
morphosed Homer; so that at last perceiving the transformation, 
and feeling the title of Iliad to be no longer suitable, he styled 
his version the “ Death of Hector.”| The properest. comment 
on this oddity was the caricature which appeared at Rome, repre- 
senting the head of old Homer placed on the shoulders of a 
French merveilleux, with the legend “ translation of Homer.” A 
much more.useful labour was his “ Bibliotheca Homerica,” in 
which he collected the substance of the best commentaries and 
criticisms on the father of classic poetry. 

In his ‘‘ Essay on} the Philosophy of Languages, as applied to 
the Italian,” Cesarotti showed himself really worthy of his high 
reputation as a learned philologist and critic, for such was in fact 
the natural turn of his mind. Cesarotti was no more a Cruscante 
than he was a classicist; his general principle was, that languages 
cannot remain long stationary,—that they must follow the progress 
of knowledge, and the vicissitudes of civil society,—that as new 
ideas occur, new words must be introduced, taken from those 
languages in which they have already existed; that a change of 
manners will alter the application of words from elegant to vulgar, 
and vice versa. He went so far as to propose the establishment 
of a literary Areopagus, composed of the flower of the Italian li- 
terati from every province of Italy, to act as arbiters in ques- 
tions concerning language. It is a remarkable fact, that at this 
epoch the Academy of La Crusca was not averse to acknowledge 
the justice of Cesarotti’s principle, and several letters passed 
between the secretary of that learned but punctilious assembly 
and our Paduan reformer.—Ugoni, vol. iii. p. 227. But the 
subsequent invasion of the French, the forced introduction of 
their language, and the slovenly corruption of the inferior Italian 
writers, alarmed national feelings, and the Crusca having again 
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issued its inexorable decrees, was even applauded by men of letters 
from feelings of wounded pride and indignant patriotism. Since 
that time, Monti has taken up the side of Cesarotti in the contro- 
versy, and the result has been the celebrated “ Proposta,” which 
has proved a signal acquisition to the language. 

Among the philologists and critics who appear in Ugoni’s col 
lection, the eccentric Baretti deservedly fills a conspicuous place. 
His was truly a wandering life. Born at Turin, in 1716, and 
intended by his father for the profession of the law, young Ba- 
retti fled in disgust from home and repaired to Guastalla, and after- 
wards to Venice, where he became acquainted with Gozzi and other 
men of letters. After rambling about various cities of Italy, try- 
ing several modes of earning a precarious subsistence, yet collect~ 
ing all the while valuable stores of information, he left his native 
country and repaired to London, in 1751, where he became-a 
teacher of Italian, and wrote several pamphlets on literary sub- 
jects. He afterwards accompanied an English gentleman to 
Lisbon, and thence through Portugal, Spain, and the south of 
France to Italy, and we find a pleasing account of this journey in 
his ‘‘ Lettere Famigliari ai suoi Fratelli.” While at-Venice, he 
began publishing, under an assumed name, a critical journal, 
which he styled Frusta Letteraria, “ The Literary Scourge,” a 
title perfectly adapted to the spirit of the work. 

Literary criticism was, in Baretti’s time, at a very low ebb in 
Italy. The trammels of the press, the fear of offending the great, 
the municipal jealousy of the literati, the pedantry of the acade- 
micians, above all, the sensitiveness of the clergy to any bold and 
new idea,—these were fatal obstacles to the establishment of a 
review. Hence the tameness of most attempts at literary criti- 
cism in the journals of that country. But, as it always happens 
that long restraint at last produces an ebullition, we find, also, 
that whenever a writer was so circumstanced or so much excited 
as to forget or braye prudential considerations, he fastened upon 
his antagonist with a fury and a scurrility which tended to dis- 
grace his vocation. Thus, we find Italian critics degenerating 
into satirists. Baretti, of a naturally irritable temperament, 
bold and reckless like his favourite Benvenuto Cellini, in whose 
works he delighted, having, moreover, by his residence in Eng- 
land reinforced his mind with a spirit of independence, produced 
a most powerful specimen of Italian criticism, though often led 
beyond just limits by his disdainful overbearing temper and 
his love of paradox. While he justly derided the Arcadian nuge, 
the cold concetti of the sonneteers, the too great servility of the 
Cruscanti, the dusty pedantry of the archeologists, the idle disser- 
tations of academicians; while he indignantly upbraided his coun- ~ 

uu2 
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trymen with wasting in those worse than trifles, time and abilities 
which ought to be engrossed in studies of national and general 
utility, in striving to keep pace with other nations in the career of 
investigation and civilization; while, in short, he endeavoured 
and with partial success, to awaken the Italian literati from tie 
easy slumber in which they had been lulled by the example of 
the Seicentisti, Baretti quarrelled, at the same time, with several’ 
of his cotemporaries who were fellow-labourers in the same voca- 
tion, of reforming taste, and opening new paths to Italian genius. 
‘Thus, he was unjust to the great Italian dramatist, Goldomi, who, 
with all his faults, was the creator of the Ltalian drama, merely 
because Baretti patronized the eccentric but perverse genius 
of Carlo Gozzi, who, from hatred of innovation, wished to per- 
_ petuate the reign of masks and of farce on the Italian stage; he 
was too severe upon Genovesi, the style of whose philosophical 
works he unsparingly criticised ; and he blamed his friend arini 
for having written his Giorno in blank verse, and advised him seri- 
ously to recast it in ottava rima! 

**-With all his horror of blank verse,” observes Ugoni, “ Baretti had 
himself translated, in that metre, Corneille’s tragedies, which was, cer- 
tainly, a most unsuccessful attempt.”—vol. i. p. 245. 

But Baretti’s violence was especially directed against the 
priest, Borga, and, above all, against Father Buonafede, a Celes- 
tine monk, whom he assailed in terms borrowed from the lan- 
guage of the trivia. A most envenomed controversy was carried 
on between the two enraged authors. It led them both beyond all 
bounds, not only of urbanity, but of decency, and exhibited a most 
scandalous renewal of the virulent invectives of the Italian learned 
of the fifteenth century, the spirit of Poggio, Valla, and Filelfo 
resuscitated. Baretti, however, fearing the effects of the odium 
monasticum, which was still dreaded in his time in Italy, removed, 
first from Venice to Ancona, where he continued the publication 
of his journal, under the false date of Trento, and then, some time 
after, left Italy altogether in disgust, and returned to England. 
Thus ended the publication of the Frusta Letteraria di Aristarco 
Scannabue, for such was the nom de guerre Baretti assumed. ‘The 
last edition of this work is that of Milan, in 1804, in three vo- 
lumes, 4to. 

On his return to England, Baretti wrote in English, “ An 
Account of the Manners and Customs of Italy, with Observations 
on the mistakes of some travellers with regard to that Country,” 
in which he refutes the assertions of a Dr. Sharp, who had 
abused the Italians in a book of travels that he had written about 
their country. Baretti stands here on vantage ground, and we 
must say that he avails himself of it to the utter “discomfiture of 
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his antagonist. The book is curious, inasmuch as it gives a lively 
and tolerably fair picture, by an Italian of the last century, of the 
manners of his countrymen previous to the French invasion and 
subsequent changes. As the race of travellers like Dr. Sharp is 
by no means extinct in our days, some future Baretti may, from 
the perusal of the work, derive materials for another defence of 
his often misrepresented country. 

Having mentioned Buonafede as the antagonist of Baretti, we 
must now consider him as the historian of philosophy, for such is 
the character he assumed in his principal work, Della istoria e 
della indole @ogni filosofia, which he continued: under the title 
Della restaurazione di ogni filosofia, ne’ secoli XVI, XVII, e 
XVIII. The latter was translated into German, by Professor 
Heydenreich, of Leipzig, but with many corrections and a copi- 
ous supplement. Buhle, among the Germans, and Degerando, 
among the French, have since treated the same subject; the 
atter, however, acknowledges that Buonafede’s work is the most 
complete that Italy is possessed of on the history of philosophy. 
The errors of judgment, which are observable in it, are derived 
from two sources, one connected with the station in life of the 
author, (a titled monk of one of the wealthiest orders then in ex- 
istence,) the other inherent in his mind, which was prone to sar- 
casm and irony. The first made him, of course, not only uphold 
the dogmas but also the practices of the Romish Church, and the 
pretensions of the Roman See; the other led him to sneer at the 
generality of philosophers, because several of the individuals so 
styled happened to be truly ridiculous and contemptible. How- 
ever, Buonafede proved more impartial than could be fairly ex- 
pected from an Italian monk of the eighteenth century, writing at 
Rome, and his German translator, Professor Heydenreich, justly 
observes, that 


“ He is no dogmatic adept of any sect, and he keeps to the character of 
an independent mind. He is neither dazzled by the undeserved fame 
which crowns the head of some philosophers, nor blinded by the neglect 
and oblivion to which deserving writers have been sometimes condemned 
by fate; his judgments are therefore often in opposition to fashionable 
and received criticism. Although hostile to Protestantism, as might be 
expected, he is yet in some points more impartial than our own Protest- 
ant writers generally are.""—Kritische Geschichte der Revolutionen der 
Philosophie, p. 2. 


And in one of the German Appendixes concerning the modern 
sceptics, although Heydenreich combats Buonafede’s inferences, 
that Protestantism led the way to scepticism, yet he repeats his 
acknowledgment of the impartiality with which the Catholic 
writer has examined the question, and- the result with which he 
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concludes, that few, very few indeed, have been real sceptics; and 
of these he names Bayle, Huet, and perhaps Hirnhaym, With 
regard to Bayle, he was as far from scepticism as from Manicheism, 
That great man, indignant at the blind veneration of men for un- 
examined authority, for ex-parte statements, for the magister dixit 
of the old scholastics, strove to impress upon the minds of his 
readers the necessity of strict criticism, and of attaining the de- 
monstration of truth, before believing it as such. In this bias, 
indeed, Bayle indulged to excess, actuated by literary vanity, and 
conscious that his mind was remarkably well calculated to detect 
errors, and to seize on the weak side of a system.— Ugoni, vol. i, 
p- 287—288. 

In the first-mentioned work of Buonafede, viz. On the History 
and Character of all Philosophy, the author passes in review all 
the ancient schools; then proceeding to the philosophy of the 
Fathers of the Church, he comes to the various scholastic sects, 
and thus he leads his readers to the fifteenth century, when a re- 
vival of ancient philosophy was produced by the arrival in Italy 
of the Greek refugees, and by the encouragement of the two first 
Medicis, and of Pope Nicholas V. 

The second work, on the Restoration of Philosophy, begins 
with the sixteenth century, and comes down to the middle of the 
eighteenth, the epoch of Genovesi. In the first volume Buona- 
fede relates the early efforts of logic and criticism, to establish 
principles of rational philosoply. In the second, we see the mists 
of ignorance in great measure dispelled by wonderful discoveries, 
by deep reasoning, and above all by the habits of demonstration, 
nen by such men as Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, Leibnitz, 

Newton, the Recluses of Port Royal, Locke, Condillac, and 
Hume. This second volume is most interesting, as in it are ex- 
plained the changes of the different schools, and the succession of 
various doctrines. ‘The style of the author is elegant yet digni- 
fied, as becomes the subject; it has much of the majestic turn and 
sonorous period of the Latin, which language the writer evidently 
takes pleasure in imitating. And in such grave matters we think 
his example might be still followed with due moderation by the 
Italian writers at all times. 

The third and last volume of the “ Restoration” is engrossed 
by the history of moral philosophy, viewed in its natural connec- 
tion with religion, both of which the author zealously vindicates 
from the outrages with which they had been assailed by licen- 
tious writers, especially in the eighteenth century. 

any other minor works were published by Buonafede, which 
are now laid by on the dusty shelves of convent libraries. One 
on “ Self-Murder,” is not, perhaps, to be classed among these; 
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it is a history of the most noted suicides, and the opinions of va- 
rious philosophers and sects, ancient and modern, upon the cha- 
racteristics of that unnatural act. 

Father Buonafede, after having passed through the different 
monastic offices and honours, attained the highest rank, of general 
of the order of the Celestines; in that capacity he went to do 
homage to the King of Naples, whose vassal he had become, as 
lord of several baronies in that kingdom, which were afterwards 
suppressed, together with the order itself, at the time of the 
revolution. Buonafede, however, was spared the grief of behold- 
ing the downfal of the institution to which he belonged, at least 
in Italy; he died peacefully at Rome, in 1793, caressed and 
favoured by cardinals, into whose college, it is said, it was his 
highest but unsuccessful ambition to be numbered. 

Contemporary with Baretti and Buonafede, lived the philologist 
and critic, Gasparo Gozzi, born at Venice in 1713. 

Our historian, Ugoni, in speaking of this writer, begins the 
notice of his works by the following remarks: 

“‘ Nature creates genius, and studies and society nurse it ; but political 
institutions, the temper of the prince, and the circumstances of the times, 
have a most essential share in forming the character of a writer. The 
old Venetian government, although neeees republican, was calculated 
to scare philosophy away; minds and thoughts were more fettered even 
than the persons of its subjects; therefore it is, that in all the literary 
history of that republic, we hardly meet with one philosophical writer. 
Hence, also, those Venetian literati who felt desirous of distinguishing 
themselves from the vulgar became more careful of the manner and style 
than of the subject of their compositions.”"—vol. i. p. 186. 


They were in short’ philologists rather than philosophers, and 
this was eminently instanced in Gasparo Gozzi. Yet there can 
be philosophy, that is to say, intelligent investigation, and love of 
truth, even in the study of language, and on this principle Gozzi 

roceeded in most of his writings, where he strove to purify the 

talian language from affectation, conceit, and exoticism, by re- 
ferring to the great masters, from Dante down to the ingenious 
Berni. The former he undertook warmly to defend against the 
absurd obloquy which Bettinelli in his Lettere Virgi/iane endea- 
voured to throw on the great father of Italian letters. 

“Tt is a very arduous effort,” observes Ugoni, “ for a critic to deal 
fairly with a writer whose temper and character are totally at variance 
with his own. We are all naturally prepossessed in favour of our own 
perceptions, and manner of judging, as the best possible, and this happy 
illusion is not the least gift of Providence, which makes men, who are 
seldom pleased with others’ doings, pleased, at least, with themselves. 
Now, Dante’s temper was proud, irascible, and disdainful. Bettinelli, of a 
much tamer character, rendered still more so by a repressive monastic 
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education, was scared by the naked energy of Alighieri. In his character 
of a Jesuit he was not pleased with the strenuous Ghibeline: as an erudite 
but somewhat superficial thinker, the doctrine which is concealed under 
the veil of Dante's fanciful allegory, was unprofitable to. him.”—vol. ii. 
p- 95. 


A notable expedient, suggested by Bettinelli, was that of ex- 
tracting the best passages of Dante, out of which was to be 
manufactured a small volume consisting of three or four cantos, 
while such approved verses as could not enter into this patch- 
work, should be placed at the end, in the manner of aphorisms, 
according to the plan followed with some ancient authors, for ex- 
ample, Afranius and Pacuvius. In another place Bettinelli as- 
serts, that among the 5,000 terzine contained in Dante’s poem, 
there are not- above 100 worthy to be extolled. ‘“ Dante,” he 
observes, elsewhere, “ wanted nothing but good taste and discern- 
ment in his art.”—— Ugoni, vol.i. p. 194. 

Gozzi, in refuting Bettinelli, adopted. the form ‘of letters ad- 
dressed from the Elysian fields to the Venetian publisher. In 
these letters the simplicity and unity of Dante's plan are exhi- 
bited as joined to a rich variety of incidents and images. ‘The 
diversity of the punishments, their fanciful analogy, and ingenious 
adaptation to the crimes of the culprits, the terrific vivacity of 
the descriptions, the awful and almost unearthly sublimity of ex- 

ression, and the profound knowledge of the human heart which 
is so remarkably displayed by Dante in his comparisons drawn 
from the workings of passion on the human mind, (the latter 
a source of poetical ideas almost unknown to Homer and Virgil, 
and of which Dante may be called the inventor,) all these are dis- 
played in Gozzi’s defence of that great poet. 

Another work of Gozzi was L’ Osservatore, a periodical publi- 
cation, which appeared at Venice twice a week, on the plan of 
the Spectator. 

The establishment of periodical publications or journals in 
Italy dates from the seventeenth century. The first was published 
at Rome, in 1668. A literary journal appeared at Parma, in 
1686. In 1696 “ The Gallery of Minerva” began at Venice, 
and in 1710 “ L/ Giornale dei Letterati,” in the same city. Af- 
terwards Pietro Verri and his brother, Alessandro, wrote, at 
Milan, a journal called J/ Caffé, in which many excellent papers 
appeared. 

Gozzi was unfortunate in his domestic arrangements. His 
natural carelessness of money matters, his marriage with a woman 
of poetical genius, but older than himself, and of a restless dispo- 
sition and fretful temper, his ruinous connection with the stage, 
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as manager of a theatrical company, and his precarious health, 
all these circumstances contributed to make his life irksome. 

“* Had Gozzi,” says our biographer, “ been of a grovelling and vulgar 
nature, or had he been an ignorant man, bis old age, burthened with 
privations and painful diseases, would have been most unhappy. But the 
misfortunes of our worthy Gozzi were much lessened by the sentiments 
of honesty and virtue which were deeply engraven in his soul, and by 
the fervid recollections and cheerful fancies of a mind stored with pleas- 
ing and useful information, The internal smile of a quiet conscience, as 
he says himself, never forsook him. Even in his correspondence, if he 
complains to his friends about his misfortunes, he is not wearisome to the 
reader. When a man, in the simplicity of his heart, gives himself up 
wholly to the impulses of Nature, and ingenuously writes from her 
inspiration, he seldom fails to please. Such a man was Gozzi, and his 
countrymen ought to hold his memory dear, for he was a promoter of 
praiseworthy studies, and one of the best writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.”—vol. i. p. 186—204. 

Carlo Gozzi, the brother of the preceding, is the only dramatic 
writer that appears in the three volumes of Ugoni’s collection. 
Carlo was born at Venice in 1722. He is known as the rival of 
his celebrated cotemporary and countryman, Goldoni, and the 
supporter of the old irregular comedy against the latter. 

In the second article of our preceding number, we have entered 
into sufficient details respecting the nature, character, and history 
of the commedie dell’ arte, or burlesque comedy. _From what.is 
there stated, it may be inferred, and not unjustly, that this mode 
of composition was open to much irregularity and licentiousness. 
A few clever actors might, by seizing the spirit of their parts, ex- 
cel in humour and wit, but most frequently the maschere repeated 
nothing but stale jokes and low buffoonery. Goldoni at last ap- 
peared, and in the very cradle of burlesque comedy undertook to 
reform the stage. For the impromptu comedies he substituted 
regularly written plays, and where he retained some of the prin- 
cipal masks, he obliged them to conform to the part written for 
them. He aimed at drawing his characters and incidents from 
nature, and for that purpose mixed with various company, even of 
the lowest class. He succeeded in great measure, and although 
his language is often far from pure, while his action is occasion- 
ally tame, and at other times extravagant, yet he was the founder 
of the present Italian comedy, and has been imitated by the dra- 
matic writers of the subsequent generations. 

Carlo Gozzi, a man of caustic and irritable temper, saw with 
an evil eye the change that Goldoni was effecting, and felt sore at 
the great success of his comedies. Some pique which he had with 
the dramatist, and his own connection with an old established 
company, made him determine on the hazardous task of upholding 
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the commedie dell’ arte ; he wrote, for the purpose, a number of 
ingenious plays, allegorical and satirical, in which he introduced 
fairies, sorcerers, and other supernatural machinery, but his main 
object was to ridicule Goldoni and his new regular comedy. 
Some resemblance may be traced between Gozzi’s plays and those 
of Aristophanes. 

In the midst of -his vulgarities and strange conceits, the mind 
of the poet, naturally inventive and fertile in resources, is clearly 
visible. “Noone can deny,” says Ugoni, “that Gozzi was an origi-. 
nal, and also a natural writer, but his nature is not a fine nature.” 
He created a new species of drama, a mixture of allegory and 
parody allied with the wonderful and the burlesque, and he suc- 
ceeded for a time in keeping the field against Goldoni; but after 
him no one has followed his wayward path. The genius of Gozzi 
resembled that of the old Spanish dramatists; fanciful but rough 
and wild, he borrowed much from their stage, and also from the 
oriental novels. We can only mention the titles of two or three of 
his plays: the‘* Loves of the Three Oranges,” (the subject of which 
was taken from an old Venetian nursery tale,) with its three beau- 
tiful princesses, born of the three enchanted oranges, made all 
Venice crowd to the theatre of St. Angelo. In another, styled the 
“ Drugs of Love,” Gozzi had introduced under the name of Don 
Adonis, the character of a coxcomb imitator of foreign customs 
and frivolities. ‘This was supposed to be the portrait of no less a 
person than the secretary to the Venetian senate, Pietro Gratarol, 
who was appointed resident for the republic at the court of Naples, 
a man vainglorious and affected. Gozzi asserts positively in his 
Memoirs, that when he wrote his part, he did not even know Gra- 
tarol; but the latter, fancying himself ridiculed, endeavoured, but 
in vain, to obtain of the senate the suppression of the play, and 
through his own anxiety on the subject, made every body aware 
of the ludicrous coincidence. ‘This was a source of trouble for 
both Gratarol and his supposed parodist. It proved absolutely 
the death of the former, who, unable to bear the idea of being 
thus caricatured on the stage, “ wrote even from Stockholm an 
apologetic narrative of his grievances, and at last died broken- 
hearted in the island of Madagascar.” Ugoni, vol. iii. p. 79. 

The whole life of Carlo Gozzi was a series of squabbles and 
bickerings; a full account of which may be found in his own 
autobiography, which he published in his latter years, and styled, 
with his usual quaintness of expression, Useless Memoirs of his 
Life, written by himself, and published through humility. The 
last sentence is, perhaps, apposite ; for the vicissitudes of his life 
—the derangement of his affairs—his perpetual law-suits—his 
discreditable connection with the histrionic company ef Sacchi— 
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his vulgar and grovelling tastes, are all features far from advanta- 
geous to his character. Yet he was certainly a man of original 
genius, and perhaps understood rightly the character of his coun- 
trymen, when he deprecated the extinction of the. maschere, and 
of the commedie dell’ arte, which, with all their faults and abuses, 
constituted a genuine Italian comedy. The general gravity and 
caution of that nation require the occasional relief of vivacious 
and boisterous mirth, which loves to break out in sudden and 
impetuous bursts, without rule or restraint. Even at this day, 
some of the minor theatres at Naples, which have retained the 
masks, attract crowds of spectators of the educated classes; and 
in the melodrama, the charms of the opera buffa, bustling and 
lively, are far superior to those of the stately frigid opera seria, 
which, bating a few duets and ariettas, is looked upon in Italy as. 
@ most powerful soporific. 

The historian oes ina, a Piedmontese, fills a couspicuons. 


place among the Italian writers of the last century ; during which 
period, Ugoni justly remarks that Piedmont contributed more 
than its proportionate share of talent. ‘The names of the mathe- 
matician La Grange—the orientalist De Rossi—the typographer 
Bodoni—the poet Passeroni—the philologist Baretti, and the 
Cardinal Gerdil—those of Alfieri, and of his friend Caluso—and 
of Napione and Botta in our own days, all belong to this extreme 


and comparatively small portion of Italy. Denina’s best work is 
the Rivoluzioni d Italia, on which he employed ten years of bis 
life, and which was translated and reprinted in almost all the lan- 
guages of Europe, and even in modern Greek at Constantinople. 
This was the first general history of Italy from its earliest times, 
and the author availed himself of the materials collected by muniei- 
pal writers, and above all, by Sigonius and theindefatigable M ura- 
tori. Denina printed the first edition of his work at Florence, 
with the approbation of the local authorities ; but this was not 
enaugh, it seems, for a Piedmontese subject, a law being then in 
force, that no Piedmontese should publish a work, even in a 
foreign land, without the permission of the Turim censors. The 
consequence was that Denina’s edition was suppressed, and the 
author had to pay the expenses of the printing. He was, more- 
over, exiled to Vercelli, and deprived of his professor’s chair in 
the University of Turin. The disgust which he felt on this oc- 
casion induced him to quit his country, and to avail himself of she 
offer of Frederic of Prussia, who had invited him to his court, 
with the promise of every facility for his literary studies, as the 
king knew that Denina was then preparing a history of the Re- 
volutions of Germany, which, however, when published, proved 
inferior to his former work. 
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Another work of considerable interest, by the same author, is 
the “ History of Western Italy,” which denomination embraces the 
whole continental territories of the Sardinian monarchy. ‘This is, 
properly speaking, a supplement to the “ Rivoluzioni d’ Italia,” con- 
taining many details concerning that part of Italy which could not 
find place in a general history of the peninsula. The author, a 
Piedmontese, appears here perfectly master of his subject, having 
consulted all the chronicles, provincial and municipal, of Pied- 
mont, most of which were inedited and hardly known; and of. - 
these he gives an interesting critical notice. He investigates the 
ancient genealogy of the house of Savoy, the oldest of the Euro- 
pean dynasties, and also of the marquises of Ivrea and Susa, and 
the other lords of those provinces during the middle ages. Having 
reached the eighteenth century, the history of Piedmont and of its 
sovereigns, beginning from Victor Amadeus II., who first obtained 
the title of King of Sardinia, becomes essentially connected with 
the affairs of the rest of Italy, and forms a useful supplement to 
that part ofits general history which Denina had rather hurried 
over in his “ Rivoluzioni d’ Italia,” viz. from the peace of Utrecht 
to the annexation of Piedmont to the late French empire. De- 
nina finished his work on Western Italy at Paris, where he was 
librarian to Napoleon, an office which he retained till his death, 
which happened in 1813. 

On the merits of these Italian histories, Ugoni observes, that 
Denina had the talent of putting into order the scattered materials 
of the annals of his country, and of raising an entire edifice, valu- 
able for its simplicity and boldness, 

‘* But as he was the first who undertook the task of deciphering and 
remodelling the rude works of the old chroniclers and oaitin he had 
little leisure to adorn them. Generally scrupulous with regard to the 
correctness of the outline of facts, he was not so successful in the art of 
shading and colouring his sketches.” —vol. iii. p. 258. 


‘However, Denina’s “ Revolutions of Italy” is considered a 
standard work in Italian libraries, and is even the best, if not 
the only general history of that country written by a native. We 
mean no disparagement to Bossi’s most useful compilation, which, 
however, from its size, and the manner in which it is written, is 
totally unfit for general readers. Denina’s style is remarkable 
for a certain nerve and conciseness not always to be met with in 
Italian narrative. 

We must now advert to the same author’s “ Vicende della 
Letteratura,” or General History of letters, ancient and modern, 
which he has traced in a succession of miniature etchings. In 
point of erudition, the author is truly wonderful ; no book seems 
unknown tohim. Innumerable writers are pourtrayed, and their 
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merits defined ‘with laconic, and often characteristic sentences. 
Unlike the generality of compilers, Denina ranges freely over the 
vast ground spread before him with an ease which bespeaks a 
complete and long-acquired familiarity. This work, by the-uni- 
versal learning which it contains, and the historical sobriety of 
narrative, stands next to the “‘ Revolutions of Italy,” among the 
author’s passports to literary fame. 

The “ Prusse Litteraire,’* which Denina published in French 
at Berlin, contains notices of the Prussian authors, academicians, 
and artists, who lived in the Prussian states between the years 
1740 and 1786, arranged in alphabetical order. The introduc- 
tion to this Prussian biography, in which the author gives an ac- 
count of the different branches of learning during the reign of 
Frederic, is characterised by Ugoni as “ one of the most useful, 
comprehensive, and sensibly written reswmés of literary history 
extant.” 

We have not space to say more of this author. The reader will 
find an ample and interesting criticism on his numerous works in 
Ugoni’s third volume, in which his amiable and irreproachable 
character is also most fairly and honourably sketched. Upon the 
whole, we consider this as one of the best written articles in the 
“ History of Italian Literature,” while the subject of it is one of 
the most distinguished Italian writers of the eighteenth century, 

Two writers on the fine arts, Milizia and Lanzi, are noticed in 
the last volume of Ugoni’s work. The former is known as the 
author of the “ Memoirs of ancient and modern Architects,”+ 
preceded by an essay upon architecture, in which Milizia in a 
clear manner exhibits the principles of that art. In the first book, 
he treats of the ancient architects of Greece and Rome, until the 
decay of the art in the fourth century. The second includes the 
dark period from Constantine to the fourteenth century, which is 
much less known than it deserves to be, considering, that during 
this period a multitude of wondrous monuments were erected in 
the Gothic and Moorish styles; it was, indeed, the age of cathe- 
drals, of massive palaces and castles, that rival for their grandeur 
and solidity, though not for taste, the most boasted works of the 
Romans. Owing to the neglect of letters, the fame which might 
otherwise have been acquired by those creations of a rude, but 
powerful imagination, was not insured to their projectors. In 
the third book,. Milizia draws the history of the art from the re-- 
vival of classic taste to the eighteenth century, and examines se- 
verely, but impartially, the various works of the numerous archi- 


* Berlino. 1790-91. . 4 vols. 8vo. 
+ Parma, at. the Royal Press. 2 vols. 8vo, 1781. 
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tects who flourished in that period. Possessed of an honest 
independence, careless of patronage, devoid of prejudices, Milizia 
lived and wrote at Rome, without fear, without stooping to flat- 
tery; his pen ran as freely as his thoughts, and he ridiculed with- 
out mercy those artists and dilettanti who had degraded the noble 
simplicity of architecture by their extravagance, and their undue 
love of the rich and ornamental. He fought boldly against the 
common depravity of taste, as may be seen in his familiar corre- 
spondence with his intimate friend Count Sangiovanni of Vicenza, - 
a collection of epistles equally interesting from the power of 
mind which they display, and the candid and unaffected style of 
the writer. From this correspondence Ugoni quotes a beautiful 
specimen, being a letter, in which Milizia describes, like a true 
artist, the impression produced on him by the view of Ganganel- 
hi’s mausoleum in the Church of Santi Apostoli, one of the early 
works of the immortal Canova, ‘“ The very Jesuits,” exclaims 
he, “ cannot refrain from blessing Pope Ganganelli in his 
marble effigy. It is a work of perfection, and this is proved by 
the absurd strictures of the Michel-Angelists, of the Berninites 
and Borrominists, who, God forgive them, censure as faults the 
most splendid beauties.” Milizia had by nature a spirit wholly un- 
compromising in what he considered the cause of truth; by living 
at Rome among artists, he had adopted much of their blunt in- 
dependence, and had acquired that ruvidetto romano, whichis the 
characteristic of the natives in the expression of their thoughts, as 
well as in their works of art. At times, however, his untameable 
independence led him into paradoxes. 

Another important work of Milizia is the “ Principles of Civil 
Architecture,”* in which he gives a regular course of that art, 
divided into three sections, agreeably to its three great leading 
characters—solidity, convenience, and beauty. Palladio, Scamozzi 
and Vignola, among the moderns, had already treated this subject ; 
but their works afford rather materials for a treatise, than a com- 
plete treatise itself. 

He afterwards wrote “ L’ Arte di Vedere nelle Belle Arti del 
Disegno,” in which he displays a spirit of animosity against 
Michel Angelo, a feeling which had been roused in him by the 
conceit and impertinence betrayed by feeble imitators of that 
great master. Milizia detested servility and weakness; he had a 
conception of the beautiful and of the sublime, equally remote 
from the licentious extravagance of a Borromini or a Guarini, 
and from the cold imitative system of the Florentine school. 

Luigi Lanzi is the author of the “‘ History of Italian Painting,” 


* Principii di Architettura Civile. 3 vols. 8vo. Bassano, 1804. 
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arich and truly national subject, to which his attention was. di- 
rected by his intimate friend, ‘Tiraboschi.* Vasari and others had 
already written lives of the painters; but Lanzi was the first who 
embodied a general account of the art in its whole progress, di- 
viding it by the various schools, beginning with the Florentine, the 
origin of which, differing from Vasari, he traces back to times much 
anterior to Cimabue, who is generally considered as the earliest 
Tuscan artist. Lanzi gives a series of artists of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, showing that Italy was never deficient in painters. 
The Roman school, with its perfection of classic design, ideal 
beauty and peculiar grandeur of style, comes next; and after it 
the Neapolitan, remarkable by its fancy and vivacity, the gifts of 
the happy climes in which it had its birth. He then proceeds to 
describe the schools of Upper or Northern Italy, beginning with 
the Venetian, rich and abundant in great masters; then the Lom- 
bard—subdivided into the Mantuan, distinguished by Mantegna 
aud Giulio Romano—the Parmesan, by the divine Corregio — 
and the Milanese, which boasts of Leonardo da Vinci as its leader; 
the Bolognese school, ennobled by the names of the Caracci; 
then the Genoese; and last of all the painters of Piedmont, 
though the latter do not form a series which entitles them to 
the name of a school. Every one of these schools Lanzi divides 
into various periods, according to their variations in style and 
taste, and neglects no information that can enrich his narrative. 
He visited in person the various seats of the art, examined the 
masterpieces, consulted with existing professors in their respec- 
tive cities, in short, spared no pains to render his labour com- 
plete ; all that diligence can collect is to be found in his his- 
tory, but Ugoni observes, that “ it is deficient in that spirit of 
philosophical analysis which traces the great moral causes from 
whence the rise, prosperity and decline of the arts proceed.” — 
vol, iii. p. 407. - 

Another publication of Lanzi is his “ Essay on the Etruscan 
Language,” a work of great and ingenious research on the origin, 
nature and etymology of that lost idiom. This has been a sub- 
ject of much controversy among the learned of Tuscany Unlike 
the generality of antiquarian treatises, the work of Lanzi is made 
interesting to the general reader, by its various and mixed erudi- 
tion, the monuments it illustrates, and the pleasing style in which 
it is written, 

The learned and pious Gerdil, although by birth a Savoyard, is 
classed by Ugoni among the Italian literati. Most of his works, 


* Published at Bassano in 1794. A late edition, 6 vols. 8vo. Firenze, 182%. An 
English translation by Mr. Thomas Roscoe has recently appeared. 
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however, are written either in Latin or in French, which latter is, 
or rather was, the current language among the upper classes in 
the Sardinian States. Gerdil, after studying at Bologna, in the 
noviciate of the Barnabites, being admitted into the order, repaired 
to Turin, where he lectured upon ethics in the Academy of that 
city. He soon rose high in the public estimation, and was ap- 
pointed preceptor to one of the King’s nephews. His fame had 
already reached Rome, and Pius VI. created him a Cardinal in 
1777. Exiled from Rome in consequence of the first French im- 
vasion, he returned again with the new Pope Pius VII. to that 
metropolis, where he died in 1802, in the humble cell of the 
convent of his order, where he had always continued to reside, 
even in the midst of his worldly honours and dignities. His 
friend, the learned Cardinal Fontana, pronounced a funeral ora- 
tion over his remains. Géerdil’s works were published at Rome 
in 15 vols. 4to. 

This writer’s refutation of Rousseau’s ‘‘ Emile” was the only 
criticism which the self-opinioned philosopher of Geneva con- 
fessed he had read through from beginning to end, concluding 
with expressions of regret that his truly estimable censor had not 
understood him! 

The principal work of Cardinal Gerdil composed in Italian, is 
his “ Introduction to the Study of Religion,” which was praised 
by Brucker in his “ History of Philosophy.” He wrote also 
a treatise on duels, mathematical dissertations, and several pole- 
mical works in defence of religion and moral philosophy. 

If this author has been styled the Fenelon of Italy, the Bishop 
of Parma, Turchi, might not unfitly be called the Italian Bossuet, 
especially with regard to similarity of temper and oratorical ener- 
gies. ‘Turchi is, indeed, one of the few sacred orators Italy can 
boast of, nor has that country, the seat and centre of Catholicism, 
produced a Massillon or Bourdaloue. The Jesuit Segneri, 
of the seventeenth century, is the only preacher who enjoyed a 
literary reputation previous to Turchi. It may be said, however, 
that it is partly owing to the neglect of collecting and publishing 
the sermons of popular preachers, that Italy has so few specimens 
of pulpit eloquence ; but, speaking from our own experience, we 
think the deficiency rather arises from the mistaken idea that has 
prevailed in that country of the duties of sacred oratory. Its 
professors are too much addicted to a style of theatrical declama- 
tion, to poetical descriptions and rhetorical figures; their appeals 
are to the senses and to the passions; imagination has too great 
a part, and reason too little, in their ingenious compositions ; 
they surprise, they please, they excite, but do not convince the 
hearer. The subjects, too, are frequently ill chosen. Dogmatical 
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and metaphysical definitions; attempts at- explaining by worldly 
illustration mysteries incomprehensible to the human intellect; 
fanciful descriptions of scenes which the eye has never seen, and 
the mind cannot comprehend; or cold elaborate panegyrics ‘on 
some of the innumerable Saints of the Romish Calendar;—these 
form the far greater part of subjects usually preferred by Italian 
preachers. . 

Bishop Turchi’s oratory was less injured by the faults just 
mentioned than that of most of his countrymen. . His concep- 
tions are lofty, and his comparisons striking and appropriate. 
Full of unaffected zeal and religious fervour, his eloquence never 
becomes languid or coldly elaborate. Yet occasionally, especially 
in his latter compositions, he falls into the declamatory style, and 
repeats usque ad nauseam invectives against the philosophers and 
innovators in religion and politics.. This, however, was a com- 
mon fault at the time, and partly justified by the excesses of the 
French Revolution, and the alarm they excited in Italy. 

Ugoni, indeed, distinguishes two epochs in 'Turchi’s oratorical 
career : the first, before he was promoted to the episcopal see, 
is marked by a greater liberality of sentiments; and our biogra- 
pher quotes passages in his funeral oration on Maria’ Theresa, 
which breathe a spirit of truly liberal Christian philosophy (vol. 
i. p- 169.) To the same period belong his “ Prediche alla 
Corte,”* or Sermons before the Court of Parma, to which he 
was appointed preacher. To the second, or episcopal, career of 
Turchi belong his homilies, with many sermons which have been 
published at Modena since his death; and to that second part of 
his compositions the charge of intolerance and violence chiefly 
applies. 

A tone of severity is manifest in Ugoni’s article upon Torelli; 
a man who, deeply imbued with Greek and Latin lore, became 
so wrapt up in his admiration of the ancients, as to have little 
or no sympathy for modern writers, and to show himself unjust 
towards his contemporaries. ‘“ He was one of those who fancy 
that nature, bountiful towards the ancients, was to us but a 
stepmother.”—vol. iii. p. 62. | Of the Jesuit Roberti, Ugoni 
observes, that having fixed in his mind as a principle that “‘ philo- 
sophers had always been the enemies of Christianity,” he made no 
distinction between philosophy and sophistry, between the use 
and the abuse of human curiosity and the spirit of investigation, 
—vol. ii. p.111, Yet even of these, our author praises, with honest 
candour, the virtuous life, the learning, the benevolent disposi- 
tion; and he points out such of their works as are deserving of 


* Reprinted at Milan, by Silvestri, in 1826, 
VOL. Il. NO. IV. a= 
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unmixed approbation. Of Pompei, who has given Italy an 
excellent translation of Plutarch and some beautiful pastorals, 
he speaks with deserved eulogy. All these were men of the 
old school, uniting some of its hallowed prejudices to — of 
its virtues,—simplicity, strict probity, and sincere piety. They 
have passed away with the age that gave them birth: let us tread 
lightly upon their ashes, and let no party-spirit molest their 
peaceful shades or depreciate their modest worth ! ; 

If we add to the names already mentioned those of the lyne 
poet Manara, of the learned antiquary Gagliardi (vol. i. p. 309— 
333), and of the physician Borsieri, the author of the “ Institu- 
tions of Practical Medicine,” which have been translated into 
English, (vol. ii. p. 211,) we shall have introduced to the acquaint- 
ance of our readers all the characters contained in Ugoni’s His- 
tory of Italian Literature during the latter half of the Eighteenth 
Century; a work of which, upon the whole, we must speak with 
high commendation. We have been for some time expecting 
the fourth volume, in which we learn Alfieri’s life would be 
given; but, to our disappointment, we understand that the au- 
thor has for the present suspended its intended publication. It 
was his purpose, when we last saw him in England, to bring 
down his literary biography to the present day, and leave it to 
some future lover of letters to continue it in the next generation. 
But the vicissitudes and uncertainty of the times, and the author’s 
continued absence from Italy, may have prevented the execution 
of this plan,—let us hope he has not altogether abandoned it. The 
last tidings we had of Ugoni were from Lugano, in Italian 
Switzerland, where he has published a translation of Foscolo’s 
much-admired Essays on Dante and Petrarch. 

The work of Maffei, the title of which appears also at the 
head of this article, is a pleasing resumé of the whole Italian 
literature from its earliest time to the end of the last century. 
The author, who is Italian Professor at Munich, has compressed 
into a small compass the notices contained in the various Italian 
historians and biographers, Corniani and Ugoni included. His 
work was written purposely for the German. students and ama- 
teurs of Italian belles-lettres. 

Having now completed our task, and, whilst professing to 
review Ugoni’s work, having, in fact, succinctly reviewed the 
principal writers who flourished in Italy in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century,—a period which may justly he called the 
third great era of Italian letters,—we must, ere we conclude, ad- 
vert to one consideration which has repeatedly occurred to us, and 
which will probably have likewise suggested itself to the minds of 
the readers of the present article: ‘« What influence has been exerted 
upou the public mind, and what advantages have accrued to 
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Italy, from this galaxy of bright spirits in almost every branch of 
letters and philosophy, most of them sincerely animated with the 
wish of benefiting their country?” We can take upon ourselves 
to answer, confidently, that although Italy has not, perhaps, de- 
rived the full benefit of their exertions, yet a great change has 
taken place in the public mind, which must be attributed to 
those writers. Wise principles of legislation, civil and criminal, 
of political economy, of administration, have been ‘publicly pro- 
claimed by Beccaria, Filangieri,* Verri, Galiani, and Carli; 
philology and criticism have been disengaged from pedantry by 
the elder Gozzi, Baretti, and Cesarotti; history has maintained its 
old reputation in Italian literature through the means of Bettinelli, 
‘Tiraboschi, Denina, and Lanzi. Poetry has been rescued from 
the meretricious services to which it had been condemned for 
nearly two centuries: no longer confined to the amusement of 
an idle hour, to court dalliance in lady’s bower, or to flatter 
the passions of the great, it assumed a loftier flight, it touched the 
chords nearest to the heart, and, in the hands of Passeroni and 
Parini, it prepared itself for the noble use to which Alfieri, 
Monti, and Foscolo were to convert it. The spirit of philoso- 
phy revived with Genovesi, whose school has kept its ground 
ever since; in the theory of the arts, Milizia opened the way to 
the xsthetic studies, which have superseded the servile admi- 
ration of mediocrity and the jargon of the dilettanti.. The 
works of all these great men are now in the hands of every body; 
fresh reprints of them are brought forth every year;—does this 
look as if their influence had been ineffectual? The latter sup- 
position is indeed refuted by the tone of Italian literature in our 
day, especially of its periodicals; by the efforts which are making 
to spread education, and by the increasing number of Italian tra- 
vellers. There is now in that country a new literary generation, 
not numerous, but select; fresh and vigorous, and we believe 
honest. Their prospects are at present doubtful, their preten- 
sions not well defined, but their powers begin to make them- 
selves felt. Italy follows, though slowly, the system of the other 
great European nations; but she follows, revolving in an orbit of 
her own, which is prescribed by laws, moral and political, pecu- 
liar to her. But of the present epoch it is not here our mission 
to speak; it ought to form the subject of a separate article, 
which we may perhaps be tempted to offer to our readers at 
some future period. 


TT 
_* We miss in Ugoni’s work the notice of that illustrious Neapolitan, Gaetano Filan- 
giecri. His Scienza della Léegislazione is superior, at least in its philosophy, to Montes- 


quieu’s great work. Filangieri, more fortunate than Giannone, enjoyed the favour of 
his king, and was made couneillor of State. He died near Naples in 1788, at the 
early age of thirty-six. 
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Art. X.—La Guzla, ou Choir de Poésies Illyriques, recueillies 
dans la Dalmatie, la Bosnie, la Croatie, et [ Herzegovine. 
Paris. 1827. 12mo. 


Tus little volume possesses no inconsiderable attraction both 
from the nature of its contents, and from the personal character of 
Hyacinth Maglanovich, to whose eccentric talents we are indebted 
for the greater portion of its poetical contents. 

There are particular states of society eminently favourable to 
the production of popular poetry, and to forming and cherishing 
a taste for it. Such was, during the middle ages, the state of the 
people in Spain, of the English and Scottish Borderers, and of 
the nations of Scandinavia. These nations were free and inde- 
pendent; they were continually engaged either in external war, or 
internal feuds. ‘The people were not crushed to the earth by 
tyranny and oppression; and being in the true feudal spirit ar- 
dently attached to the families of their lords, entered with eager- 
ness Into every pursuit or amusement connected with them. There 
existed at that period little or no commerce or manufactures; con- 
sequently they had abundance of idle time. All classes looked 
for some diversion to fill up the intervals not occupied by war, the 
chase, or the necessary agricultural or domestic toils; and nothing 
was in general estimation so well adapted for the purpose as the 
narratives of adventure. Books however were rare, and few 
could read: simple prose relation did not gratify so much, or 
adhere so firmly to the memory, as that which was aided by some 
rude metre and corresponding melody. Hence it became the 
business of such as undertook the task of narrating tales of love 
or war, to enhance their value by clothing them in a metrical 
dress. Each language readily presented some simple, easy form 
of versification, in which almost any incident might be made to 
wear the garb of poetry, without much expenditure of time or 
patience on the part of the composer. Nothing, for example, 
can be more simple or better adapted to the nature of the Spanish 
language than the redondilla, the measure of the Spanish ro- 
mances, with its lines of from six to eight syllables, and its 
assonant rhymes. In like manner few difficulties were pre- 
sented by the Scottish or Scandinavian ballads, with their four- 
line stanzas, subject to the simple laws of the first and third lines 
having four accents, or, to speak technically, four feet of either 
two or three syllables, and the second and fourth three accents or 
feet of the same kind, with an assonant or consonant rhyme 
between the two latter. A light and easy form of verse being 
thus established, the natural consequence was, that almost every 
trifling occurrence and every sentiment were thrown into it, and 
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the nations that abound most in historic ballads are also the richest 
in popular songs. 

Among the nations of which we have been hitherto speaking, 
the state of society is now so totally altered by the art of printing, 
the introduction of commerce and manufactures, with various 
other causes, that the composition of such poetry is at an end. 
Ballads are no doubt occasionally written by poets of eminence, 
in the old form, but in polished and elegant stanzas. These, 
however, are not poems for the people; they are seldom to be 
heard among them, and such ballads as they still sing are those 
which have been handed down from a distant era, rude and sim- 
ple as the times which gave them birth. But there is one race 
of men in Europe which is still nearly in the state of society 
already described. First, at war with the Turks,—then et 
to them,—the two nations, of different religions and modes of life, 
living intermingled with each other,—now in friendly, now in 
hostile relations,—they present a picture not unlike to that which 
Spain exhibited in the time of the Mises. Romantic events were 
incessantly occurring. Written or printed histories and tales there 
were none; popular poetry in consequence flourished there to an 
extent, and attained a degree of perfection, not surpassed in any 
other country. 

The reader scarcely requires to be informed that the people 
we allude to is that portion of the Slavonian race that inhabits 
Servia, Croatia, Bosnia, and the country lying to the north-east 
of the Adriatic. With the poetry of Servia, considerable portions 
of which have been translated into our own and the German lan- 
guage, we are now tolerably familiar; but it was not the first 
part of the Slavonian poetry which was made known to Europe. 
The Abate Fortis had, in his Travels in Dalmatia, and his 
Observations on the Isle of Cherso and Osero, many years since, 
not only given a full and accurate description of the manners and 
character of the Morlachians, but had published in these works 
specimens of their popular poetry, in the original, with transla- 
tions, which Herder had transferred into his “ Stimmen der 
Volker in Lieder.” But, until of late years, the subject seems 
not to have excited much attention. 

Owing to various causes, which we shall not stop to enume- 
rate, the taste for the natural and simple poesy of the old times 
has been once more awakened, and collections of popular ballads 
are now hailed with delight by cultivated readers. Even France, 
whose muse was so long fettered in the poetical convenances of 
the age of Louis XIV., begins to exhibit decided symptoms of 
improvement in this point, as well as otherse The anonymous 
translator of the present little volume has noticed this alteration 
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in the public taste, and assigns it as his reason for venturing to 
print his Illyrian ballads. 

** Observing,” says he, “ the daily increasing taste for foreign works, 
and especially for those which vary even in their forms from the mas- 
terpieces that we are accustomed to admire, I thought of my collection 
of Illyrian songs. I translated a few of them for my friends, and it is 
by their advice that I venture to select some from my collection, and to 
submit them to the judgment of the public.” 

The translator is an Italian, but born of a Morlachian mother. 
He says he passed many of his younger days in rambling through 
Dalmatia and the adjacent countries, where he was accustomed 
to hear the itinerant minstrels singing to the accompaniment of 
the guzla, or one-stringed guitar, their original or traditional 
poetry. and he committed many of their effusions to writing. 

nfortunately, though an Italian, he has not followed the exam- 
ple of Fortis in giving Italian versions, corresponding in form to 
the originals of these Illyrian unrhymed trochaics, but has trans- 
lated them into French prose,—a transmutation by which even 
the least artificial species of verse is sure to suffer considerably ; 
for there is some inexpressible, we would almost say mysterious, 
connexion between the metrical form and the turn and flow of 
the thoughts, sentiments and images, that will not admit of their 
being divorced. Asa proof of this the reader has only to com- 
pare Fortis’s translation of the “ Noble Wife of Hassan Aga,” or 
that of Mr. Bowring, with the version of it given in the present 
volume. 

The Illyrian poetry, as might be expected, presents a great 
resemblance to the Servian. Like that, it celebrates deeds of 
savage atrocity, and of gentle and heroic virtue. To judge by 
the specimens we have seen, few of the pieces it contains are of 
an historic character: belonging to feebler nations, it has no great 
battles to record ; and Thomas II. the last king of Bosnia, is its 
onlyjhero of eminence. But it celebrates, in high-toned strains, 
the fierce courage and noble daring of the Heyduks (robbers) 
against the hated and dastardly Pandoors (police). Its supersti- 
tion is of a darker cast; the saints appear not in it engaged in 
acts of beneficence; the sun and stars hold no converse with 
man; and the mountain-haunting Vila displays but once her 
beautiful form. The horrible Vampire, also, is no unfrequent actor 
im its scenes, and the terrors of the Evil Eye, with which our 
readers are already familiarized in a preceding article, are dwelt 
on with earnestness. 

Most of the Illyrians can sing to the guz/a their native songs, but 
there are professional minstrels, who roam from village to village 
with their vocal wares. These are mostly poor ragged old men, 
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who sing through the nose; their music has little variety, and at 
the end of each verse the singer gives a yell, like that of a 
wounded wolf, which in the mountains may be heard to a con- 
siderable distance. When the ballad is finished, the minstrel 
appeals for his reward to the generosity of his auditors; but it 
is not unusual for him, like the eastern story-teller, to stop in the 
most interesting part, to make his collection: he has frequently 
even the wisdom to make his bargain beforehand, and settle the 
terms of his engagement as regularly as any performer at the 
winter theatres. We have in truth, perhaps, in these poor Illyrian 
songsters, and in those of the adjacent land of Greece, the bards 
of ancient Hellas. ; 

The most celebrated guzla-player im Illyria at present 1s 
Hyacinthus Maglanovich, who is also a poet and improvisatore. 
This man is a native of Zuonigrad, and was stolen in his eighth 
year by gypsies, who carried kim to Bosnia, and made a Mahom- 
medan of him. At fifteen he was re-converted by a Catholic 
monk, in whose company he ran away, one stormy night, from 
Livno, where he was in the service of an Ayan or mayor, (for he 
had left the gypsies,) taking with him a pelisse, sabre, and some 
sequins, the property of his master. Livno is but twelve leagues 
from Dalmatia, which was then under the dominion of Venice. 
Here, in safety, Maglanovich made his first song to celebrate 
his flight. His only support was now derived from singing and 
playing on the guzla; his natural powers quickly developed them- 
selves; he composed marriage and funeral songs, and it was not 
long before no festival was regarded as complete without Magla- 
novich and his guzla. At five-and-twenty his reputation was high, 
especially with the fair sex. Maria, the daughter of a nich 
Morlachian, named Zlarinovich, was the object of his love, and, 
in Illyrian fashion, he ran away with her. His rival was a laird 
or hidalgo, named Uglian, who got mformation of the intended 
elopement, and came up to prevent it at the very moment Maria 
was mounted on her steed. Hyacinthus shot him on the spot, 
and having no family to espouse his quarrel, he was forced to fly 
with- his wife to the mountains, and join the Heyduks. Having 
made some money as a freebooter, he abandoned’ the trade, and 
came to settle in the Kotar, on the bank of a mountain stream 
that runs into the lake of Vrana. Here his wife and children 
attend to the farm, while he takes his rambles through the coun- 
try; occasionally also he visits his old friends, the Heyduks. - 

In 1816, the author of this volume was visited at Zara by 
Maglanovich, who brought him a letter of introduction from a 
Voivode, Nicholas * * *, in which it was intimated, that whoever 
wished to derive any entertainment from the old man, must first 
ply him well with liquor, as he never felt himself properly inspired 
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till he was half-seas-over. A good dinner was accordingly pro- 
vided, at which Hyacinthus enjoyed himself as if he had been 
fasting for four days; the company replenished his glass with the 
utmost punctuality, and expectation was on tiptoe for the mo- 
ment, when, the rage of hunger and thirst being appeased, the 
bard should pour forth his lofty strains. But all of a sudden he 
started up from the table, flung himself like a dog on a carpet 
before the fire, and in five minutes was deeply sunk in the stream 
of oblivion. 

Next time, however, his host was more fortunate. He was 
less liberal of his liquor, just wrought him up to the singing- 
point, and heard several of his best ballads. ‘“ When he chaunted 
to his guzla, his eyes became animated, and his face assumed an 
expression of savage beauty, which a painter would be delighted 
to express on canvass.” After having been entertained during 
five days, he one fine morning departed, taking, instead of a formal 
farewell, a pair of English pistols that hung in the chamber of his 
host. ‘ However,” observes the author, “ I must say, to his 
praise, that he might have just as easily taken my purse and a 
gold watch, worth ten times the value of the pistols.” Very true, 
a but gu@re, which would have most charms for an old 

eyduk, a gold watch or a good case of pistols? In the follow- 
ing year Maglanovitch most joyfully received and entertained his 
quondam host at his own cottage, after which, his son acted as 
a guide to him for several days through the mountains, and could 
not be prevailed on to accept of any recompense. 

We have been induced to give this sketch of an Illyrian min- 
strel, from our love of contemplating man as modified by particular 
states of society, aud we regard Hyacinth as no ordinary character. 
But it is now time that we should give our readers some spe- 
cimens of the contents of La Guzla. 

The first poem in the volume, called “‘ The Hawthorn of Velico,” 
is one of Hyacinth’s own composition, of which the opening 
stanza specially informs us; for an Illyrian improvisatore seems to 
feel as proud a consciousness of his own powers, as ever swelled 
the bosom of a Pindar or Horace. 


“ The Hawthorn of Velico, by Hyacinth Maglanovich, a native of 
Zuonigrad, the most skilful of players on the guzla. Listen and attend!” 

The poem is a fine illustration of that fierce thirst of vengeance, 
and high sense of the obligations of hospitality, so often found in 
a state of society not far removed from barbarism. The follow- 
ing is an outline of it :— 

The bey John Velico had twelve sons; five fell at the ford of 
Obravo ; five at the plain of Rebrovj ; one, his favourite, was put in 
prison in Kremen, and the prison door walled up. The old bey was 
blind, and with his last remaining infant child crossed the Mresvizza, 
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and said to George Estivanich, “ Spread thy cloak, that I may be 
shaded.” 

«And George Estivanich spread his cloak ; he ate bread and salt 
with the bey John Velico, and he named the child which his wife gave 
him, John.” 

At Easter the three foes of Velico met at Kremen, and ate and 
drank together. They conversed of Velico, and finding that he was 
still alive, they said to each other, “ Let John Velico die, and his son 
Alexis ;” and they shook hands, and they drank from the same goblet of 
prune-brandy. 

The day after Whitsuntide, Nicholas Jagnicov, Joseph Spalatin, 
and Fedor Aslar, at the: head of a hundred men, descended into the 
plain, and watered their horses at the Mresvizza. ‘‘ What seek ye, beys 
of the East ?. What come ye to do in the country of George Estivanich ? 
Go ye to Segna to compliment the new podesta ?” 

It is John Velico and his son they seek ; twenty Turkish horses are 
offered for them, and indignantly rejected. Threats are then employed. 

“J will not give up John Velico,” cries the noble bey; ‘‘ and if you 
want blood, I have on yonder mountain a hundred and twenty horsemen, 
who will descend at the first sound of my silver whistle.” 

Without uttering a word in reply, Fedor Aslar, with his sabre 
clove the head of the bey, and they advanced towards the house. 

Theresa Gelin had seen the murder of her husband, and she called 
to her guests to save themselves. 

The old man will not stir; he cries “‘ Save Alexis, he is the last of 
his name.” And Theresa Gelin said, ‘‘ Yea, I will save him.” 

The beys saw John Velico, their balls flew, and their sabres cut his 
grey locks. 

“ Theresa Gelin, is that boy the son of John?” But she replied, 
** Ye shall not spill the blood of an innocent.”” Then they all cried, “ ’Tis 
the son of John Velico.” 

Joseph Spalatin would take him away with him, but Fedor Aslar 
pierced his heart with his ataghan, and he slew the son of George Esti- 
vanich, thinking to slay Alexis Velico. 

Ten years after, Alexis was grown a hardy hunter, and he said te 
Theresa Gelin, “ Why, mother, are those bloody robes hanging on the 
wall ?” 

“ "Tis the robe of thy father, John Velico, who is not yet avenged ; 
‘tis the robe of George Estivanich, who has not been avenged, for he left 
no son.” 

The hunter is grown sad; he drinks no more of the brandy of 
prunes ; but he buys powder at Segna: he collects Heyduks and horse- 
men. 

The day after Whitsuntide, he crosses the Mresvizza and surprises 
the three beys of the East at table. The minstrel calls out that Heyduks 
and horsemen are passing the ford, and that it.is Alexis Velico. 

* Thou liest, thou liest, thou old guzla-strummer. Alexis Velico is 


dead ; I pier ced him with my poignard.” But Alexis entered, and cried, 
“s am Alexis, the son of John.” 
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A ball killed Nicholas Jagnicov ; a ball killed Joseph Spalatin, but 
Alexis cut off the right hand of Fedor Aslar, and then cut off his head. 

“ Remove—remove those bloody robes. The beys of the East are 
dead. John and George are avenged. The hawthorn of Velico flowers 
once more ; its stem will never decay.” 


We believe we may, without any suspicion of partiality, assert 
that were this very spirited outline fitted up with due ornaments 
of language and versification, it could not be surpassed by the 
popular poetry of any country. The manner in which the life of 
the young Alexis is saved must remind every one of the Orphan 
of China, but the Illyrian matron evinces a degree of heroism far 
beyond that of the Chinese lady. Yet both are true to nature; 
reared in the lap of luxury, amidst a highly civilized people, the 
soul of Idamé must have been incapable of the energy of a mind 
witnessing daily deeds of blood, and traits of heroism. She felt 
all that fond affection for her child which religion and law incul- 
cate in China, and even loyalty had long to struggle against it. 
But Teresa Gelin looked forward to the proud consciousness of 
having preserved sacred the rites of hospitality; she knew that 
the last of the Velicos would be unto her asa son, and she felt that 
noble leve of virtuous fame, that glorious anticipation of being 
“ the observed of all observers,” with which Sophocles makes his 
heroine stimulate her more timid sister to a deed, of what she 
deemed just and necessary vengeance.* We could pomt out 
many other pomts of resemblance between this ballad and other 
poetry, both ancient and modern; we shall only now remark that 
the picturesque circumstances of suspending the bloody garments 
may, we believe, find its parallel somewhere in romance. 

On the following poem of Hyacinth, called “The Brave 
Heyduks,” said to have beew composed while he was a member of 
that honourable fraternity, we must bestow still higher praise, and 
evince our admiration by placing it m comparison with one of the 
greatest efforts of one of the greatest poets the world has ever 
known. 

“* THE BRAVE HEYDUKS. 

“ Within a cavern, stretched on the sharp pebbles, lies a brave Hey- 
duk, Christich Mladin. Beside him is his wife, fair Catherine ; at his 
feet his two brave sons. Three days are they within this cavern. without 
food ; for their enemies guard all the passages of the mountains: if 
they raise their heads a hundred muskets are aimed at them. Their 
thirst is so great, that their tongues are black and swollen, for they have 
no drink but a little water stagnant in a hollow of the rock. Yet none 


has dared to let a piaint be heard, for they feared to displease Christich 
Mladin. 


* Electra, v. 977, et seq. 
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“When three days were passed, Catherine cried, ‘May the Holy 
Virgin take pity upon you, and avenge you of your enemies!’ Then she 
heaved a sigh and died. Christich Mladin surveyed the body with a dry 
eye, but his two sons wiped away their tears when their father beheld 
them not. The fourth day came, and the sun dried up the water that 
lay in the hollow of the rock. Then Christich, the elder of the sons of 
Mladin, became frantic; he drew his hanzar (large knife), and looked 
on the body of his mother with eyes like those of a wolf beside a Iamb. 
Alexander, bis younger brother, was struck with horror at him ; he drew 
bis hanzar and pierced his arm, ‘ Drink my blood, Christich, and commit 
not a crime: when we are all dead of bunger, we will return and drink 
the blood of our enemies.’* 

“ Mladin got up; he cried, ‘ Children, arise ! better is a good bullet 
than the agony of hunger.’ They all three came down like raging 
wolves. Each slew ten men; each received ten bullets in his breast. 
Our cowardly foes cut off their heads, and while they bore them in 
triumph, they hardly dared to look on them, so much did they dread 
Christich Mladin and his sons.” 


It is even with the Ugolino of Dante that we will venture to 
compare this Heyduk effusion; and to make the comparison more 
fairly we shalk strip the former of its melody. 


“When I awoke before morning, I heard my children, who were with 
me, moaning in their sleep, and asking for bread . We were now 
awake, and the hour was approaching at which our food used to be 
brought, and each was doubtful on account of his dream. And I heard 
the lower door of the horrible tower locked, whereupon I looked in the 
faces of my children without uttering a word. I did not weep, I was so 
petrified within, They wept, and my dear little Anselmo said, ‘ What 
ails you, father, that you look so?’ Yet I did not weep or reply all 
that day, or the following night, until the next sun came forth into the 
world. When a few rays had entered into the dolorous prison, and I 
saw my own aspect in four faces, I bit both my hands in anguish; and 
they, thinking I did it for want of food, immediately got up and said, 
* Father, it will pain us much less if you eat us; you clothed us with 
this wretched flesh, do you strip it off. I then composed myself, not 
to inerease their affliction. That day and the next we all were mute. 
Ah rugged earth! why didst thou not open? When we were come to 
the fourth day, Gaddo stretched himself at my feet, saying ‘ Father, why 
do you not aid me?’ There he died, and as you see. me, I saw the three 
fall, one by one, between the fifth and sixth days. Then grown blind, 
I began to grope over each of them, and called them for two days after 
they were dead. Afterwards grief had more power than hunger.” 


Supposing this wonderful passage to be the production of some 
bard unknown to fame, and only known in the prose dress in 
which it is now invested, few would hesitate to institute a com- 
parison between it and the Illyrian fragment just quoted. A 


* That is, become Vampires. 
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critic might say, the [Uyrian poem is more picturesque, inasmuch 
as the scene of action, a mountain cavern, is more so than a city 
tower. No circumstance, he might add, is mentioned to sink the 
Heyduk in our esteem; the awful silence in which he and his 
family lie, fearing to raise their heads, is more appalling than the 
wailing of children; the introduction of a female character, and 
her steadfast perseverance till death, increase the effect: the cir- 
cumstance of the youths shedding tears in secret, as they take a 
stolen glance at the body of their mother, has nothing parallel to 
it in the other poem. The madness brought on by thirst is a 
circumstance true to nature, unnoticed by the Italian poet; and 
the wolf-glance of the unfortunate young man at his mother’s 
corpse, thrills us with horror. The pious sentiment of his brother 
is what we may easily conceive, while that of Ugolino’s children, 
clothed in theological language, expresses a sacrifice of self, per- 
haps, beyond their years. Finally, no word is represented as 


passing the lips of the old Heyduk; he lies in dumb repose and 
apparent apathy, but deep thoughts pass through his soul, and at 
last he springs up, calling on his sons to follow him, and father 
and sons fall, not unavenged. How superior this is to the blind 
count groping for the bodies of his children! 


The hero of the historic poetry of Illyria is Thomas II., king 


of Bosnia. There is in the present collection a fine fragment of 
an old poem, descriptive of his death, and another called his 
Vision, by our friend Hyacinth, the last of which strikes us as 
being of a superior character. As it is descriptive of war between 
Turks and Christians, we have fancied that we discovered in it 
something akin to the old Spanish Romances. The circum- 
stances on which it is founded are as follow:—In 1460 King 
Thomas I. was murdered by his two sons, Stephen and Radivoi, 
the first of whom mounted the throne under the title of Stephen 
Thomas II., to the exclusion of his brother, who, furious at his 
disappointment, revealed their joint crime, and then went over to 
the Turks. ‘The papal legate persuaded Thomas that the best 
atonement for his parricide was to make war on the infidels. Ac- 
cordingly he did so, but the event was calamitous to the Christians, 
and Mohammed II. besieged Thomas in the castle of Clootch, 
in Croatia. Unable speedily to take the fortress, Mohammed 
offered terms of peace to the Bosnian prince, on condition of his 
paying him tribute. Thomas came forth, and entered the Turkish 
camp, but refusing to abjure his faith, he was, by order of Mo- 
hammed, flayed alive, and then shot with arrows. Our poet 
conceives the original and strange idea of making ‘Thomas expe- 
rience in a vision all that afterwards befel him. 

Another of these little poems, called “'The Morlachian at 
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Venice,” will remind the classical reader of the -14th Idyl of 
Theocritus, where Aschines, “ in dole and dumps,” determines 
to enlist, because his pretty wife, Cynisca, had left him when he 
gave her a box on the ear, and put herself under the protection 
of young Lycos. And no crimp ever displayed more eloquence 
on the glory and advantages of serving king and country than 
Serjeant (for such we are sure he was) Thyonichus evinced. in 
the praise of King Ptolemy, and on the necessity of men “ doing 
something while their knees are green.” So the poor Morlachian 
relates how, after he had been jilted, a cunning Dalmatian came 
to the hills, and persuaded him to enter into the service of Venice, 
telling him wonders of the merry life soldiers lead in “ the city of 
the waters,” and feelingly he now laments the difference the 
reality presented. ‘“ I am,” says he, “ like a tree transplanted in 
summer; I wither and I die.” 

But perhaps the most interesting portions of this little volume 
are the poems on Vampirism, and the Evil Eye; those extraordi- 
nary delusions of the imagination which produce such evil and 
misery. ‘The poems on the latter subject tend very much to illus- 
trate the Greek and Roman classics. Every passage of Theo- 
critus and Virgil, in regard to the bewitching of lambs and singers, 
which critics admire and scholars ponder over, will find its parallel 
among the contents of La Guzla. Vampirism is a curious sub- 
ject, unknown, we believe, to antiquity; and an essay in this work, 
which contains a very remarkable instance of it, to which the 
writer himself was witness, forcibly reminds us of the ignorance, 
brutality, barbarism, and credulity, of which our own country ex- 
hibited such numerous specimens in the trials for witchcraft, 
before the passing of the statute, which put an end to legal 
prosecution of the innocent victims accused of such diabolical art. 


Arr. XI.—1. Heinrich von Kleists gesammelte Schriften. 
(Henry von Kleist’s collected works. ited by Lewis Tieck.) 
3 vols. 8vo. Berlin. 1826. 

2. Dramatiirgische Blatter. (Theatrical Leaves. By Lewis 
Tieck.) 2 vols. Dresden. 1826. 

THE tinge of novelty which has been thrown.on the character of 

Henry von Kleist by the recent publication of his posthumous 

works, by the favourable reception of his “ Prince of Homburg” 

in several theatres, and by the high praise which an eminent critic, 

Mr. Lewis Tieck, has bestowed upon him, affords us reason 

sufficient for this notice of an author, whose very name, as we 


have observed in a previous article on German tragedy, has been 
hitherto unknown in England. 
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But while we fully agree with Mr. Tieck, that Kleist, although 
unfortunate in a most mritable nervous system, and hypochon- 
driacal temperament, was yet possessed of talents truly extraordi- 
nary and worthy of commemoration, yet in other respects, we are 
compelled to differ from his opmions. Mr. Tieck seems actually 
inclined to think that the author of the “ Prince of Homburg,” &c. 
is, after Goethe and Schiller, almost the only modern dramatist who 
deserves much attention. At the same time he imsists that the 
dramatic art in Germany is decidedly on the decline, and this for 
three reasons: first, the increasing appetite for violent excitement}; 
secondly, the numberless variety of periodical papers, through 
which dunces altogether devoid of any real knowledge of the 
subject are allowed to acquire over the public mind an in- 
fluence, that of course always misleads; thirdly, the increasing 
efforts made by managers to set off to advantage whatever they 
produce, whether good, bad or indifferent, by indiscriminate 
splendour of costume and scenery, elaborate performances in 
the orchestra, ‘‘ horses, ropé-dancers and elephants,” above all 
by the pre-eminent attractions of young and pretty actresses, 
selected for their beauty rather than professional talents. How 
much more these or similar remarks, which apparently are 
new in Germany, would have been applicable any time these 
forty years to the theatres of other countries, it is needless here to 
inquire. But according to the present system, as Mr. Tieck 
contends, the depraved appetites of the audience must become 
more and more spoiled by indulgence, till public taste will dege- 
nerate into a state most erroneously denominated fastidious re- 
finement, but which, in reality and in effect, is more nearly allied 
to semi-barbarism! Even already, he insists that people go to 
the theatre with faculties altogether passive and relaxed, expect- 
ing that, without the slightest exertion of mind on their own part, 
they are to be excited rapidly to vehement emotions; while to 
such emotions also they attach less importance, than to the plea- 
sures afforded by “ spectacle,” music, and the adventitious charms 
of pretty actresses already mentioned,—pleasures which are so far 
from being intellectual, that they may be partaken in common by 
the lowest and most illiterate vagabond in the upper gallery. 
Hence, on editing, and recommending to the stage, a posthu- 
mous work of Henry von Kleist, Mr. Tieck made strenuous ex- 
ertions to prepare the public for what they had to expect, thus 
performing the duty of chorus or mterpreter to a plot, of which 
he believed that in these degenerate days the merits would other- 
wise have remained unappreciated. 

To this latter proceeding we by no means object; for although 
the posthumous works have been overrated by their editor, they 
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are yet highly interesting. But when Mr. Tieck takes occasion 
not only to find fault with public taste, and the conduct of 
managers, but to treat with severe censure or contempt almost 
every author who has risen to distinction within the last ten or 
fifteen years, ascribing to their success that very degeneracy of 
which he complains, it must be confessed that this is going rather 
too far. Mr. Tieck, whose literary talents are of a high class, 
would have acted more sensibly had he himself written acting 
dramas in order to exemplify his ideas of good composition, or, 
like Miillner, established a private theatre, instead of passing a 
sweeping condemnation on authors who, after their own manner, 
exerted their best energies,—who proved at least that they were in 
possession of power, and who, taking the public as they found it, 
did not hesitate to administer strong stimulants,—or apprehend 
that by so doing they should destroy the taste of their audience. 
Nor, in truth, was there any real ground for such apprehen- 
sion. That a dramatic composition, founded on principles natu- 
ral and strictly consistent with common sense, (intended, however, 
to exhibit the passionate emotion of characters under the influ- 
ence of extraordinary events,) can, in the proper sense of the 
words, be too highly wrought, is a position which we utterly deny, 
and which Mr. Tieck of course cannot mean to support. Here 
we unavoidably revert to some of our remarks in a former article. 
That the faculty of representing human passions, so as to convey the 
full effect of reality, is a far-distant goal, always wished for by every 
good artist, and never attained, may indeed be an obvious truism, 
but in endeavouring at a nearer approach to such excellence, the 
field of exertion is unbounded, the stores of the harvest inexhausti- 
ble. Even the same subject for the poet, like the same form for 
the painter, never can be so treated that it may not hereafter 
prove the means of exciting still greater energies of art, and more 
vivid emotions in art’s admiring patrons. The love of excitement 
is a principle inseparable from the audience at a theatre, and when 
he censures or despises almost all modern dramatists, especially 
such as have been successful, Mr. Tieck. no doubt means to in- 
sinuate, that it is not on principles legitimate and natural, but by 
means of affected sentiment, distortion and exaggeration that they 
have succeeded. Having applied this mode of criticism unspar- 
ingly to Houwald, whose “ Light Tower” is a very popular per- 
formance, our author must, on the same principle, inevitably 
condemn the most attractive productions of the different modern 
schools, many of which he passes over with silent contempt. 
Now, against all this, we enter our protest, for in the first place, 
these modern compositions (the “ Light Tower” not excepted) 
are often very beautiful, and far from being inconsistent with 
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nature. But secondly, were it even otherwise, had plays of this 
class acquired celebrity through exaggerated sentiment, stage-trick 
and unjustifiable artifice, we should still protest against the con- 
clusion that the sphere of genius is thereby narrowed, or its effects 
rendered unavailing. ‘Truly there is a craving in the public after 
strong excitement; but the delineation of real life by a powerful 
artist, who disdains affectation and adheres to nature, is of all 
methods for gratifying this appetite the most effectual. In this 
way rather than in any other will the stimulus be with certainty 
administered; for never will artificial and false pretensions main- 
tain their triumph over art, unless when the energies of genius are 
paralyzed by its own inward conflict,—by self-distrust, anger, im- 
patience, indolence and timidity. 

Thus we come at length to the proper subject of our article, 
for why then it may be inquired were the explanatory recommen- 
dations of a partial critic necessary, in order to obtain a fair 
hearing for Kleist’s posthumous play, the “ Prince of Hom- 
burg?” Precisely, we answer, because the author’s genius was, 
through life, more or less paralyzed by a degree of irritability, 
impatience and hypochondriacal gloom, such as have seldom been 
equalled and never exceeded. ‘That he had the feelings of a poet 
is certain, yet in many respects he wanted the due. “ accomplish- 
ment of art,” and seems to have written mostly under the pressure 
of discontent and despondency, such as to any one less gifted 
with natural power would have been utterly destructive. This 
remarkable person was born in 1776, at Frankfort on the Oder, 
where he was educated and remained till his sixteenth year or 
thereabouts, when he embraced the military profession, and joined 
the army at Berlin. At this age he is represented as being very 
industrious during the intervals of professional duty, and to have 
become a considerable musical proficient, having already acquired 
a command over several instruments, With his regiment he made 
the celebrated campaign of the Rhine, but on that service being 
concluded, he applied for and obtained his dismissal, in order that 
he might devote himself wholly to literary and scientific pursuits. 
With this view, he returned home to Frankfort, where he spent 
the years 1799 and 1800. After completing the course of study 
which he had planned for himself, he returned to Berlin, and ob- 
tained an official situation under the minister von Struensee. It 
was not long, however, before he became thoroughly discontented 
with the lot which had thus been assigned him. He wished 
anxiously for an opportunity to travel, in which desire he was 
gratified, the minister entrusting him with some diplomatic busi- 
ness of minor importance which was to be transacted in Paris. 
Accordingly he went thither, accompanied by his sister, and re- 
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mained in the French capital for a whole year, a space of time 
more than sufficient to wear out his patience. Here he chanced 
to scrape acquaintance with a landscape painter, with whom, 
leaving his sister in France, he set off on a tour into Switzerland. 
In that romantic country, he passed a considerable time, having 
stationed himself at the lake of Thun, where his attention was 
almost exclusively devoted to poetry. After exercising his abilities 
in many copies of verses, he planned a tragedy, entitled the “ Fa- 
mily of Scroffenstein,” a dark picture from the middle ages, in 
which is displayed much vigour with a deplorable want of tact 
and judgment. This production he also completed with rapidity ; 
it was probably struck off in a heat, leaving him no opportunity 
of being perplexed and deterred by those conflicting theories and 
vague apprehensions, that proved afterwards such insurmountable 
obstacles to his progress. Having so far triumphed, he felt his 
ambition roused, and began another play entitled “ Robert Guis- 
card,” on which he determined to bestow his utmost energies. At 
this period, so wayward were his moods of mind, that he wished 
only to live till this grand undertaking was completed, but no 
longer. It might have been obvious to any one acquainted with 
human nature, especially with the irritable temperament of poets, 
that these were not principles on which he could rationally hope 
for success. On the contrary, his vehement efforts proved unavail- 
ing; the tragedy advanced very slowly, and he perceived that to 
bring it to a conclusion would then be impossible. Thus baffled 
in the pursuit on which he had set his heart, he became. every 
day more weary of life, till ceaseless irritation at last brought on 
a serious attack of illness. He was confined to bed, and probably 
would not have recovered, had it not been for the kind attentions 
of his sister, who hastened to Switzerland as soon as she heard of 
his situation, and afterwards accompanied him home to Germany. 

His next place of abode was in Ween at the house of the 
amiable Wieland, who received him with great kindness as a 
brother poet, and by whose advice he remodelled the tragedy of 
“ Scroffenstein,” changing the scene from Spain to Germany. 
Here also he must have made another ineffectual attempt to pro- 
ceed with “ Robert Guiscard,” for afterwards on his removal 
from Weimar to Dresden, we are informed that he was again at 
work on that unfortunate undertaking, having already, in the 
frenzy of his discontent, twice destroyed all the papers relating to 
it. The spell, as might have been anticipated, remained un- 
broken, and the third trial proved equally unsuccessful. Another 
course of wandering in Switzerland was the consequence, and he 
now travelled mostly on foot, in company with a new friend, 
who is described as a man of firm and decided character, from 
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whose ideas and example it might haye been hoped that Kleist 
would derive much advantage. la Switzerland, he passed some 
time at Berne, and at his old station near the Lake of Thun. 
But their pedestrian excursion was continued through the wild 
valleys of the country, and at length into Italy, where they pro- 
ceeded as faras Milan. Even during this pleasant journey, not- 
withstanding the boundless variety of interesting scenes through 
which he passed, the bright azure of the skies, and balmy fresh- 
ness of the mountain air, his peculiar maladies too often recurred. 
Frequently, without any reason intelligible to his companion, he 
was plunged into the most lamentable state of dejection; how- 
ever, Mr. Tieck informs us that he still employed himself on the 
tragedy of “ Robert Guiscard,” which perhaps affords cause suf- 
ficient for many aberrations. From Milan the travellers took a 
retrograde course, and passing through Geneva, Lyons, &c., made 
their way to Pezris, where after a short interval, Kleist’s mental 
disorder increased to such a degree, as to produce a violent 
quarrel with his travelling companion, and they mutually broke 
off all intercourse. Enraged against himself and the whole 
world, he destroyed all his manuscripts, thus annihilating for the 
third or fourth time his favourite tragedy, which, with wonderful 
perseverance, he had now actually completed. So he left Paris 
as if ruined and undone, and ran headlong to Boulogne sur Mer, 
but his residence there was very short. Repenting probably of 
his violence, he returned to the capital, in search of his friend, 
but he had also taken his departure, no one could tell whither. 
Seized, with an ardent longing to be once more in his native 
country, he betook himself posthaste to the frontier, and was 
attacked at Mentz by a dangerous illness which detained him in 
that city for nearly six months. 

Having recovered, Kleist went to Potzdam, and from thence to 
Berlin, where he again obtained an official situation in the finan- 
cial department. Here, also, he met with his late travelling friend, 
to whom he was easily reconciled, and, with renewed vigour he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits, making his first attempts as a 
writer of prose novels; in which style he finished, with great 
spirit, the story of “ Michael Kohlhaas,” founded on an old and 
popular legend. But the war having now broke out in Prussia, a 
new source of vexation was opened for Kleist, and from this 
period, his ardent patriotism and vehement detestation of the 
French character,formed, perhaps, the most tormenting emotions 
that harassed him. After the battle of Jena, when almost every 
one fled from Berlin, he also left the capital, having given up his 
official station, and went to Kénigsberg, where he renounced all 
intercourse with society, remaining whole days shut up in his soli- 
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tary apartment. At this period he wrote the “ Broken Pitcher,” 
and remodelled the Amphitryon of Moliére—tasks for which no 
great energy was required, and which he perhaps undertook merely 
to divert his mind from painful reflection. 

In the midst of public disturbances, while the contest still con- 
tinued, he was imprudent enough to return to Berlin, and, be- 
coming obnoxious to the French authorities, he was arrested, and 
sent to the castle of Joux, where he remained for six months in 
the same prison which had confined the celebrated Toussaint 
POuverture. From thence he was brought to Chalons, where it 
is said that he beguiled the time by writing many poems, which, 
after his usual fashion, he probably destroyed. In a letter written 
from this place to a female correspondent, occurs the following 
characteristic passage. 


“ If no friend interests himself for me, neither yourself, nor * * * * 
nor * * *, one hope only remains, and I must familiarize myself with the 
thought of continuing in this prison till the war is at an end. But how 
long may this unhappy war continue, to which the formula of a peace 
might, perhaps, not bring any real termination! What times we live 
in, and how dark are our prospects! With my peculiar habits I have 
appeared to you isolated and alienated from the world, yet, perhaps, no 
one is bound to it by more intimate ties than 1 am. Dissipation of 
thought and not rational reflection is what I now seck for. * * * * * *. 
Here in Chalons I live much after the same fashion as in Konigsberg. 
Scarcely do I perceive that I am in a foreign country, and often it is like 
a dream to have travelled a hundred leagues with so little apparent 
change in my situation. There is here no one in whom I can place con- 
fidence, neither among the French, for against them I have a natural an- 
tipathy, nor even among the Germans, and yet my heart so anxiously 
longs for friendly intercourse! Lately in the twilight of a sombre 
evening, I was sitting on a bench, in a public but little frequented prome- 
nade, when some one, to me an entire stranger, addressed me in a tone 
of voice which I could scarcely distinguish from that of our friend R. : 
I cannot describe the melancholy sensations which crowded on my mind 
at this moment. Then his mode of utterance—his tones so deep and se- 
rious as if coming directly from the heart—I had never heard such be- 
fore from any individual except our mutual friend. It seemed as if we 
now sat together precisely as during that summer three years ago, when 
our discourse always involuntarily recurred to the subject of death, as the 
perpetual refrain, the burden of our song in this world, Alas! as you 
observe, this life is indeed a tedious conflict—a wearisome task. With 
experiences crowding upon us, which it would require unbounded length 
of time to understand and act upon, scarcely are these influences per- 
ceived, ere they are followed and chased by others, which in like man- 
ner pass away, ere we can turn them to due account. In one of the 
churches here, there is a painting badly executed indeed, yet in respect 
to its invention or imaginative power, something altogether admirable. 

yvy2 
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For it is not a mere copy of objects placed before our eyes, which consti-+ 
tutes atrue work of art, but that which a creative mind thence originates. 
The picture represents the descent of angels from the mansion of divine 
peace to receive a departing soul.”—vol. i. pref. p. 17. 


On regaining his liberty, he betook himself to Dresden, and 
lived there in all respects as a student. There also he was vi- 
sited again by the friend so often alluded to, and made — 
tance with the celebrated political writer Adam Miiller, An in- 
terval now occurred, during which the evil spell seemed to be really 
broken, for he was both industrious and persevering. The tragedy 
of “ Katharine von Heilbronn,” for many years a favourite on the 
German stage, and that of “ Penthesilea” were completed ; his 
prose narratives and other works were improved and remodelled. 
“ Robert Guiscard,” too, was once more brought upon the anvil, 
and from this, as well as from his other new productions, extracts 
were given in the “ Phoebus,” a monthly periodical, which he 
edited jointly with Miiller. At that time he had a plan fora 
tragedy on the fate of Leopold of Austria, but seems not even to 
have begun its composition. 

It was now, however, that the situation of Germany, and the 
inevitable presages thence arising became such, that every true 
patriot felt alarmed, and almost desponded. Kleist’s indignation 
at the insolence of the French intruders, and his anxiety on account 
of dissensions betwixt German princes and their people, prevailed 
gradually over all other impressions. Then, by natural association 
of ideas, he was led to compose his tragedy of “ Hermann ;” and, 
on the commencement of the war between France and Austria 
in 1809, his patriotic hopes revived, and he wrote an ode adapted 
to the times, entitled “‘ Germania.” From Dresden he went to 
Prague, and endeavoured, by various essays in prose and verse, 
to inspirit his countrymen, and harmonize their opinions, while 
he exposed the manifold stratagems and deceptions of the enemy. 
From the Polish frontier, he wished to go to Vienna, but found 
himself prevented by the French army, and on his return to Prague, 
he was again attacked by a severe and tedious illness. 

On the ratification of the treaty, which seemed to cut off all 
chance that the national affairs of Germany would be retrieved, he 
returned to Prussia, being, for the short remainder of his life, settled 
at Berlin, where, declining the offer of any public employment, 
he occupied himself with a literary journal, published weekly, and 
completed his “‘ Prince of Homburg,” which, in Mr. Tieck’s opi- 
nion, is by far the best of his productions. 

In the year 18) 1, (consequently when Kleist was about thirty- 
five,) occurred that fatal catastrophe, his voluntary death, which 
(from the peculiar circumstances) gave rise to much groundless 
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speculation, to calumnious rumours in some quarters, and injudi- 
cious defence of his conduct by over-zealous friends. Guilt, in- 
deed, could scarcely attach in this instance to the conduct of an 
individual, who had, in the course of his unhappy life, too often 
betrayed symptoms of mental aberration, while, at the same time, 
we must remember how many are the instances in Germany, 
where the system of rationalism has led to infidelity, and conse- 
quently the best protection against the temptations of Despair 1s 
wanting in the hoon of trial; from the fragments of Kleist’s 
letters, written under the pressure of severe mental suffering, it 
may be doubted whether the doctrines of Christianity had ever 
formed any part of his education, or been the subject of his 
studies. ‘The circumstances, as we have said, were peculiar; 
but for the romantic colouring that was thrown over them, the 
truth affords no suitable groundwork. It happened, that in an 
hour of despondency, an intimate female friend, who suffered 
under a painful and, assuredly, mortal disease, exacted from 
Kleist a promise, nay, a solemn vow, that should she demand 
of his affection an act of benevolence, he would afford her the 
assistance that she required. The engagement having been made, 
she afterwards informed him that the best physicians having pro- 
nounced her disorder to be incurable, and declared their inability 
even to alleviate her sufferings, the only boon which she had to 
request from his friendship was—death. This was in truth but 
slightly different from the request of the dying soldier, when mor- 
tally wounded, to his comrade. Yet, as Mr. Tieck observes, 
the giving such a promise and its performance were both proofs 
of mental disease; and, by the interference of any judicious 
friend, the unhappy man might have been awakened to a higher 
sense of duty. ‘The contract being kept profoundly secret how- 
ever, there could be no such interposition; and this tragedy of 
real life took place in a wood near Sans-Souci. He fulfilled his 
promise to the unfortunate woman, and in the next instant put 
an end to his own existence. . 
Preparatory to this act, Kleist had destroyed all his manuscripts, 
the tragedies of “Hermann” and the “ Prince of Homburg” 
excepted, copies of which were in the possession of friends, 
otherwise these would no doubt have been also committed to the 
flames, for of all critics he himself was the most difficult to 
satisfy ; his compositions advanced very slowly, and not without 
numberless changes and corrections would he suffer them to 
go from his hands. Among his papers it is understood that 
there had been a private journal, recording his own feelings and 
psychological experiences, the loss of which is to be regretted. 
ven a few short letters, written during his last residence at 
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Berlin, enigmatical as they are, (for their very obscurity is cha- 
racteristic,) will serve better than any criticism could do, to illus- 
trate his peculiarities. 


‘‘ Since your departure and Miiller’s, the life which I lead here is 
indeed desolate and melancholy beyond description. Even at the two or 
three houses where I visit, I have been for some time past rather on bad 
terms, so that I am almost every day at home from morning to night, 
without seeing a single individual who can tell me what goes on in 
public. Your imagination always assists you, and by that means you 
can call from all quarters of the world into your own chamber the 
scenery which you admire, and the friends whom you respect. But this 
consolation, as you know, I, unhappy man, must dispense with; and 
surely no poet was ever so strangely circumstanced! Active as my 
imagination is with the paper before me,—accurate in outline and in 
colouring as are the shapes which it presents, even so difficult, nay, 
torturing is it for me, to conceive that which is real. It seems as if the 
strict precision of reality imposed fetters on my imagination at the 
moment when it would otherwise be most active; and, confused by 
many phantom shapes, I cannot arrive at any clearness of inward per- 
ception. * * * * Any one who thinks otherwise on these matters appears 
to me quite unintelligible, and his experiences must have been altogether 
opposed to mine. Thus in hours of gloom and vexation, which now- 
a-days fall often to my share, the best consolation is utterly denied me : 
in short, since Miiller’s departure I cannot divest myself of the idea that 
he is dead; I mourn for him precisely as if this were the case, and 


were I not certain of your return, my feelings with regard to you would 
be the same.” 


“I am conscious of many discords in my own mind, which the pressure 
of adverse circumstances always exasperates, and which the cheerful 
enjoyment of life, should that ever fall to my lot, might perhaps easily 
resolve into perfect harmony. In that case, I should probably leave off 
my poetical labours for a year or more, and, excepting some of the 
sciences in which I have to make up for lost time, music alone would 
engage my attention; for I look upon this art as the root, or to speak 
scholastically, the algebraic formula of all the rest, and, as we have 
already a poet with whom, in any other respect, I am far from comparing 
myself, who refers all his ideas to colours, thus I have referred mine to 
musical tones, and I believe that in thorough-bass are comprised the most 
important illustrations of the poetic faculty.” 


** Our circumstances here, as you, perhaps, know already, are more 
painful than ever. A visit is expected from the Emperor Napoleon, and 
should that take place, then, probably, a few rapid and despotic words 
would put an end at once to all the speculations with which our politi- 
cians now torment themselves. How this prospect affects me, you may 
readily imagine. My mind is indeed obscured, and my faculties are 
quite blunted. There is not a single point, not a ray of light in the 
distance, to which I can look forward with joyful anticipation. Some 
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days ago I was with G***, and gave him a few essays which I had 
completed, but all this, as the French say, is ‘moutarde aprés diner.’ 
Truly it is remarkable how, at this time, all that I undertake, without 
exception, goes to wreck, and how invariably, when I have mustered 


resolution for some firm and decisive step, the ground shifts from beneath 
my feet!” * * *# 


** As soon as I have done with this engagement, I shall again under- 
take some subject which is altogether imaginative. Sometimes in the 
theatre, or at a lecture, it seems as if inspiring breezes from the happiest 
period of my youth again breathed upon me. That life which lay before 
my sight like a desert wilderness, assumes all at once a magnificent 
aspect, and energies awake within me, which I had believed to be alto- 
= extinct. At such times, I resolve to follow exclusively the 

ictates of my own heart, whithersoever it may lead, and to be guided by 
no other principle but the approval of my own feelings. Hitherto I have 
been too much under the influence of the opinions of others; especially 
‘ Catharine von Heilbronn’ affords evidence of this. At the commence- 
ment it was an admirable invention, and it was only the wish to adapt it 
for the theatre that led me into errors, which I could now lament with 
tears. In short, I shall allow myself to be guided by the idea that a 
work which emanates directly from the heart of the writer, cannot fail 
to excite responsive feelings, but must appeal successfully to all mankind.” 

We have dwelt thus long on the life and character of Kleist, 
because in so doing, we afford the best explanatory introduction 
that could be given to his play of the “ Prince of Homburg.” 
Having already noticed his impatience and irritability, the reader 
will not expect that his language should be highly wrought, or 
his poetic adornments elaborate, for these, like Alfieri, he seems 
to have despised. Nor, having observed how capricious, dreamy 
and versatile was his. own mind, can we be surprized that he 
should have designed for the stage a character such as, in real 
earnest, never was exhibited there before. ‘The young Prince of 
Homburg makes his first entrance as a sleep-walker,—a genuine 
somnainbulist,—afterwards in his waking hours, during the first 
act, conducts himself as if bereft of reason,—thirdly, exhibits con- 
summate bravery, joined to military skill, on the battle-field,— 
fourthly, appears under arrest as an abject coward, begging for 
life on any conditions,—lastly, refusing the pardon which he 
has been offered, and demanding that martial law should im- 
mediately be put in execution against him. Extraordinary as all 
this may seem, we perfectly agree with Mr. Tieck that the eccen- 
tricities of the prince are neither inconsistent with the principles 
of human nature in general, nor with the attributes of a brave 
and elevated, though sanguine and irritable spirit in particular. 
The whole composition must be looked upon as a rapid sketch 
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from the Thirty Years’ War, being throughout admirably con- 
ceived, and for the most part clearly expressed. 

The first scene is at Fehrbellin, and exhibits a garden in the 
old French style; in the back ground a castle with a terrace- 
walk and flight of steps. It is night. The Prince of Homburg 
sits under an oak tree with his head uncovered, his dress in dis- 
order, half-sleeping, half-waking, and twines a laurel wreath. 
The Elector of Brandenburg, Princess Natalia, Count Hohen- 
zollern and others step cautiously out of the castle, and look at- 
him from the railing of the terrace. There are pages with 
torches. We are now given to understand that the prince (who 
is a cavalry general) has for the three last days been unceasingly 
in pursuit of the fugitive Swedes, and that he had this evening 
made his appearance at head-quarters, where he received orders 
from the elector to rest only for three hours, then to set out again 
with his troops, in order to interrupt the proceedings of another 
division of the enemy, who were endeavouring to establish them- 
selves on the Rheinberg. The appointed hour (ten o’clock) had 
arrived, the troops had mustered and actually departed, but to the 
astonishment of all, their leader was wanting; he had disap- 
peared, and not till it was too late was he discovered in the 
garden, ‘‘ representing his own posterity,” as the Count Hohen- 
zollern expresses it, and plaiting a branch of laurel in honour 
of his own victories. In short, the whole scene is in German 
phraseology a mystification, which, however, may very naturally 
be explained. The Prince of Homburg is a young, brave, dis- 
tinguished and enthusiastic officer; betwixt the fatigues of actual 
service and the wild impulses of his own imagination, he. can- 
not rest, but wanders out in the moonlight, dreaming of his 
military career, and probably of his beautiful cousin, Princess 
Natalia of Orange, with whom he has fallen in love. The 
elector wishes to try how far the joke may be carried, for a genuine 
somnambulist may be spoken with,—he both sees and hears,— 
yet it is only by calling aloud his own name that the spell of this 
extraordinary trance can with certainty be broken. ‘The elector 
advances to him therefore, draws the wreath carefully out of his 
hand, takes off his own gold neck chain, and throws it over the 
wreath, giving both to the Princess Natalia. This being done, 
the whole party retreat softly towards the flight of steps; while 
the prince follows them, attaching himself, of course, to the prin- 
cess in particular, whom to the surprize of every one he calls in 
a whisper, “ his beloved, his bride,” &c.—and instead of the 
laurel wreath, the object of his pursuit, he catches one of her 
gloves, which he retains. 

The elector and his party retire; the castle gates close after 
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them, and the whole adventure passes over like a vision. The 
prince is left alone and in amazement, but in the fourth scene, 
Hohenzollern, having returned, awakens him by calling his name 
aloud, whereupon he falls down as if struck to the heart with a 
musket-shot. ‘Thereafter he is astonished to hear from his friend 
that the troops have departed without their commander, but can 
scarcely recollect his engagement with regard to the march; re- 
covers himself by degrees, however, to a sense of duty, and is tran- 
quillized by the reflection, that a veteran general ( Kottwitz) is ready 
to receive them at the appointed station, and that he must at alk: 
events have rode back to head-quarters at two o'clock in the 
morning to receive orders. He then speaks of his extraordinary 
dream, which is to himself a complete mystery, for he knows not 
yet from whom he got possession of the glove, addresses to Hohen- 
zollern a most animated and enthusiastic description of his expe- 
riences during sleep, which the token that he holds in bis hand 
seems to convert into reality, Instead of affording explanation, 
his comrade only makes a jest of his perplexity, which he tries 
every means to increase, and the dialogue is kept. up in a style 
of badinage, till they both retire for a short interval of rest, 
parole time being appointed for two o'clock. 

Before day-break, accordingly, all the inhabitants of the castle 
are aroused. ‘The scene changes to a hall in its interior, while 
from a distance is heard the firing of musketry. The dramatis 
persone enter as before, only that the ladies are in travelling 
costume,—and there are present Field-Marshal Dorfling and 
many other officers. This whole scene is admirably conceived, 
—and where every sentence through ten pages ¢edls, it is almost 
impossible to analyze. The principal circumstance bearing on 
the plot is, that the Prince of Homburg, still quite absorbed by the 
mysteries of his dream, is the only officer in the assembly who 
proves absolutely unable to comprehend, and to write down with 
accuracy, the instructions that are delivered by the field-marshal. 
He discovers accidentally at last that the glove which he wears in 
his collar belongs to Princess Natalia, and he restores it to her, 
but though fully awake to this circumstance, his senses are, with 
regard to all other outward events, still under the influence of 
absolute mystification, from which the taunting admonitions of 
his friend Hohenzollern are in vain directed to rouse him. The 
orders which he fails to comprehend and write are, however, suf- 
ficiently intelligible to every one else. He is to hold a certain 
station on the field along with the veteran Kottwitz and others, 
but is neither to advance nor take any share in the engagement 
until certain decisive signals have been made, and not till then 
must he command his trumpeters to blow “‘ Tan-tara” for the on- 
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set. ‘The prince makes divers efforts to write down these instruc- 
tions, and blunders every time, till at last. his inattention is re- 
primanded both by the field-marshal and the elector, who reminds 
him that by his rashness and vehemency the battle was lost on 
two former occasions, but in the prince’s mood of mind, no ad- 
monitions seem to produce any good result. He is left alone, 
and concludes the first act with an exulting monologue addressed 
to Fortune. 

In the second. act, we have again to regret the impossibility of 
affording any adequate analysis. It contains the adventures of 
the battle of Fehrbellin, and is, indeed, a living and breathing 
picture, in which the prince and the old General Kottwitz are 
prominent characters. The station appointed for them is.on an 
eminence, from which all the occurrences of the conflict are ob- 
served and described aloud to the audience. After various 
changes, it appears that the Swedish army must be completely 
routed; but as soon as the Prince of Homburg perceives that his 
troops can advance with decisive effect, the instructions that he 
had received to remain motionless, until special signals should be 
made, are utterly. disregarded. We know not a more effective 
passage in any drama, than that which represents him quarrelling 
furiously with Hohenzollern and his other comrades who strive 
to restrain his headlong course, and where Kottwitz, who also 
perceives the advantage that will be gained, at last sanctions his 
disobedience, and joins him in the onset. The trumpets are 
sounded; they all rush forward, and we know already that by 
this prompt and decisive measure victory is ensured. 

Afterwards, there is a sort of underplot,—for it is believed that 
in the very hour of triumph Frederick of Brandenburg has fallen, 
and the electress, attended by Natalia, is introduced in a state of 
distraction at this event. Then follows a love-scene between 
Natalia and the prince, which however. indispensable for the 
plot, is perhaps the least worthy of approval in the whole piece. 
There is also a highly spirited scene in which a certain Count 
von Sparren explains to the electress the circumstances which 
had led to the belief in her husband’s death, describing also the 
heroic conduct of his stallmeister, who had forced him to change 
his conspicuous white charger for a mouse-coloured steed, and 
was almost in the next minute struck by a shot intended for the 
elector. ‘That scene is wound up by the Prince of Homburg 
saying that he has a request to prefer to the electress, whom he is 
about to attend on her return to the castle near Berlin, which she 
had left on receiving the false intelligence from the battle-field. 
Guessing, probably, that his request relates to Natalia, she pro- 
mises to hear afterwards what he has to say, but assures him that 
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on that day, she could not refuse the prayer of any supplicant, 
least of all that of the brave and conquering hero. 

Thus we perceive that the young prince 1s elevated at once to 
the highest point of prosperity and fame. From early youth, 
too, he has been a favourite and protégé of the elector, is by 
nature aspiring and enthusiastic; he has now-achieved a grand 
victory, for which he expects the public thanks of his sovereign 
and all the people; he is in love, his love is requitéed and is ap- 
proved of by the female guardian of Natalia;—never, therefore, 
was any youth placed in a situation more likely to intoxicate his 
senses for the time present, or to inspire him with the most 
brilliant hopes for the future, 

But in the ninth scene of this act, we find the elector at Berlin 
surrounded by his generals, and debating on the events of the day. 
Notwithstanding their brilliant success, having remarked the gross 
disobedience of ordérs on the part of the regiment commanded 
by the prince, he declares that the individual by whom that regi- 
ment was led must, according to martial law, be condemned to 
death. In pronouncing this opinion, he is not aware that his 
favourite Prince Arthur of Homburg led the onset, for he be- 
lieves that the latter, being severely hurt by a fal] from his horse, 
had been detained from the field. In the next scene, however, 
the young hero makes his appearance, joyfully and proudly 
bearing as trophies the.Swedish banners, which he has actually, 
and with his own hands, won from the enemy. The elector ap- 
pears confounded, and after questioning him if he has been 
wounded, asks whether it was by his orders that the cavalry had 
advanced. ‘The reply being of course im the affirmative, the 
elector declares that he is from this moment under arrest; and 
immediately his sword is taken from him, as if he were a disgraced 
poltroon instead of a conquering hero. The veteran Kottwitz 
expresses astonishment and even indignation. Prince Arthur, 
in giving up his sword, exclaims ironically 

Mine uncle Frederick plays a Roman part, 
Dreams he is Brutus, &c. 

But remonstrance is in vain. An‘ officer has been guilty of 
disobedience ; other battles are yet to be fought; and such 
conduct, fortunate as the result has been in this instance, might, 
if overlooked, establish a precedent from which in future conse- 
quences the most disastrous might arise. The day-dreams of the 
young hero, therefore, may be supposed at an end; his fortunes 
are in an instant utterly changed; he is degraded,—is a prisoner, 
and ordered back to head-quarters in order to stand his trial in 
regular form. Thus ends the second act, and at the beginning 
of the third we are glad that we can allow the author to speak 
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for himself. The prince is in confinement at Fehrbellin, attended 
by two sentinels and is visited by his friend Hohenzollern. 


“ Prince. Hah—there he comes ! 

Thrice welcome, Henry.—Now then am I free ! 

Hoh. So,—Heaven be praised ! 

Pr. What say’st thou ?— 

Hoh. Has th elector 
Sent back thy sword ? 

Pr. My sword ?—No,—not yet. 

Hoh. How ? 

Pr. I tell thee, no. 

Hoh. And yet, thou’rt free ? 

Pr. In truth,— 
I did believe thou cam’st to announce my freedom. 
No matter,—'tis all one. 

Hoh. Truly I know not— 

Pr. Thou hear’st it is to me indifferent. 
Some other friend will be the messenger. 
Now for the latest news. Has then our prince 
Returned from Berlin ? 

Hoh. Last night he arrived. 

Pr. The victory has been solemnized,—th’ elector 
Was present in the church ?-- 

Hoh. Th’ electress, too, 
And fair Natalia. From the castle-square 
The batteries joined their thunder, while within 
Th’ illumined church arose in lofty strain 
The hymn of thanks and praise. Each column bore 
Its trophy. Swedish flags and standards waved, 
And at our sovereign’s mandate, Arthur prince 
Of Homburg was announced the conquering hero. 

Pr. I heard this. Well, what more ?—and wherefore, friend, 
Such gloomy looks ? 

Hoh. With no one hast thou spoken ? 

Pr. With Goltz even now,—and at the castle, where 
Thou know’st I stood my trial. 

Hoh. And of thy fate 
What deem’st thou, Arthur, since this fearful change ? 

Pr. For my share,—nay, what thou and Goltz, or even 
The judges deem,—so must I too. Th’ elector 
Has thus fulfilled one duty, and thereafter 
He will obey the dictates of his heart. 
* Thou wert in error’—so will he address me,— 
Perchance of death will speak, or long confinement. 
Yet of his own free grace will grant forgiveness— 
And round the sword that won his victories, 
Haply will twine some token of his favour,— 
Though such, in truth, I have not merited. 

Hoh, Ob Arthur !— 
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Pr. Well!— 
Hoh. Art thou so sure of this ? 
Pr. I do believe it. ‘That he holds me dear, 

Even as a son,—from earliest youth have I 

Had proofs unnumber’d. Wherefore should’st thou doubt ? 

Still more than I myself, hath he not seem’d 

In my young growth of laurels to rejoice ? 

Through him alone have I not prospered thus ? 

And shall he now renounce and cast away 

The favourite plant, and for no better cause, 

Than that too rapidly, and uncontrolled 

It shot forth into bloom ?—Such thoughts of him, 

His worst foe scarce would cherish,—and canst. thou 

Who know’st and lov’st him speak thus >— 

Hoh. Yet thou stood’st 

Thy trial, Arthur, and by martial law 

Must be condemned—then wherefore— 
Pr. On that ground 

Mine expectations rest ; for if in heart 

He cherish’d not forgiveness,—to such law 

1 had not been subjected. No,—’twas there, 

Even at the bar, before th’ assembled judges, 

That once more did my confidence revive. 

The crime, forsooth, was black indeed—that I, 

Perchance five minutes ere an order came, 

Had crush’d the Swedish power into the dust ! 

What other guilt doth cleave unto my conscience ? 

And could he then invite me to that board, 

Round which, like owls, whose accents ever more 

Are prophecies of death, the judges clamour’d, 

Were he not predetermined like a god, 

With voice reviving, to descend among them ? 

Nay, friend, he but collects around my head 

This dark array of midnight clouds—that he 

May, like the morning sun, arise to chase them. 

Nor such enjoyment would I blame. 

Hoh, The court 

’Tis said have fram’d thy sentence, 
Pr. Aye, indeed. 

Found guilty—Death. 

Hoh. (amazed.) Thou know’st already ? 
Pr. Goltz, 

Who sat among them, brought me their decision. 
Hoh, Well, then, in God’s name, art thou yet unmoved? 
Pr. Stedfast and calm. 

Hoh. Thou madman! and what then 

Supports thy confidence ? 

Pr. Mine own convictions. 


I pray thee, say no more. Wherefore with doubts 
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Unfounded should I thus torment myself? 

The martial court adjudged me death ;—thus far 
The law must be obeyed. Yet ere th’ elector 
Enforced that doom against a faithful heart 

So true to him as mine, I could believe 

He would himself inflict his own death-wound, 
And calmly see his ebbing life-blood flow !” 


Notwithstanding this confidence, when Hohenzollern at length 
informs him that the elector has ordered the sentence of death to be 
recorded, and brought for signature, his tranquillity is shaken; 
but when he hears also that the Swedish ambassador, preparatory 
to a treaty of peace, has come to propose marriage betwixt the 
King of Sweden and Princess Natalia, his hopes are in one 
instant completely blighted. By the engagement already formed 
with Natalia, though sanctioned by her aunt, he believes that the 
elector has been deeply offended, and that it is for this cause, 
rather than on account of his military disobedience, that unmiti- 
gated severity is now shown towards him. A change so violent 
and sudden is more than his irritable nature can endure. Being 
only a prisoner on parole, he rushes forth, hastens to the apart- 
ments of the electress, and in the humblest and most abject man- 
ner begs for life. 


Pr. Hither as I sped, 
By torch-light was revealed that open grave, 
That shall to-morrow hold my lifeless frame. 
These eyes which gaze on thee shall then be darkened, 
This beating heart with murderous missiles torn ; 
Windows are hired already in the square 
By those who long to view mine execution ; 
And he, who, from the pinnacle of fortune, 
To-day beheld the future gleam before him 
A Fairyland of prospects wide, shall be 
Within four narrow boards enclosed, and lastly 
The tombstone only tell that once he lived ! 
Electress. My son, if this must be thy doom, thou wilt 
With courage and composure meet thy fate. 
Pr, So brilliant yet and beauteous seems this world, 
I pray thee, let me not be driven untimely 
From hence into the spectral realms of death ! 
If I am guilty—might not punishment 
Some other shape assume—might I not be 
Deprived of titles, rank and worldly wealth,— 
Dismiss’d—cashiered—Oh Heaven, since I beheld 
That deep and swarthy grave,—I wish for life— 
For Life alone,—nor ask if ’tis retained 
With fame or with dishonour. 
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We have not space for the rest of this -extraordmary scene, 
which concludes the third act. The fourth begins with a long 
interview between Natalia and the elector, in’ which he at last 
yields to her entreaties, and gives her a letter for the prince, re- 
storing him to liberty. Natalia is then surprised by a visit from 
Count Reuss, with a supplication to the elector, signed by all 
the officers of the Orange cavalry, which he wishes that she also 
will sanction with her name. He attends her to the prison, 
where he waits in an ante-room till, in the presence of her female 
attendants, she has a conversation with the prince. 


“* Nat. Now, even as I predicted, all is well! 
This letter brings thee pardon,—liberty ;— 
’Tis from th’ elector’s hand. 
Pr. Wer't possible !— 
Ah, no,—’tis but a dream, 
Nat. Read, and believe. 
Pr. (reading.) ‘ Prince, when for disobedience in the field, 
Thou wert arrested, in this act methought 
I but fulfilled my duty, and would gain 
Thine own approval, but if thou believ’st 
That I have done injustice, freely then 
Decide the cause. Three words may here suffice, 
And to thy station shalt thou be restored.’ 
( Natalia becomes pale. A pause. The prince looks at her inquiringly.) 
Nat. (with a sudden expression of joy.) 
Now, so ‘tis won !—Three words suffice ;—I pray thee, 
Here take the pen, and write in haste. 
Pr. He says 
‘ If I believe that he hath done,’— 
Nat. (interrupting him.) Aye, truly—_ 
But wherefore this delay ?—Come, write, and I 
Shall dictate what thou should’st rejoin. 
Pr. Nay, first, 
I must read over— 
Nat. (snatching the letter out of his hand.) To what purpose ? 
Say, 
Hast thou forgotten, in that gloomy vault 
The grave that now awaits thee, and how fast 
Thine hour approaches? Write, I say, on pain 
Of my displeasure. (She turns away and weeps.) 
Pr. (Having written, tears the paper and takes another sheet.) 
Pah !—A vile beginning !— 
. (takes up the letter.) What would’st thou? This, in truth, is 
excellent, — 
No change required.— 
Pr. (meditating.) A dolt—a poltroon only 
Would write so—not a prince, I will consider 
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Some fitter terms. 


(A pause.—He grasps at the billet which the princess holds in her hand.) 


What says he in that letter ? 
Nat. Nothing. Thou shalt not have it. 
Pr. Nay, in sooth— 
Give it me. 
Nat. Thou hast read it. 
Pr. Yet once more, 
I would compare the tenour of mine answer. 
Nat. (aside.) Oh, Heaven, now he is lost !— 
Pr. See, there, in truth— 
"Tis passing strange,—-thou had'st o’erlooked the sentence. 
Nat. No,—which then? 
Pr. To mine own decision, mark you— 
He leaves the question. 
Nat. Well then? 
Pr. And herein 
Hath acted nobly — 
Nat. Doubtless—and with thee 
It rests his kind intentions to fulfil— 
Thou seest, ’tis but an outward form,—three words 
Expressing thy dissent,—let him but have 
That answer, and the strife is at an end. 
Pr. Nay, dearest,-—till to-morrow I shall wait. 
Nat. Mysterious man—what cause canst thou assign ? 
Pr. (vehemently.) I pray thee do not ask. Thou hast not 
weighed 
The import of his words. ‘ That he hath done 
Injustice’—this I cannot write, and if 
Thou shouldst compel me in such mood to answer, 
By heaven, I must affirm that my arrest 
And sentence both were just. (Sits at the table with folded 
arms gazing at the letter.) 


Nat. (agitated and bending over him.) Madman! what say’st thou ? 


Pr. Nay, grant me but a moment's calm reflection. 
Methinks— 

Nat. Well then? 

Pr. Soon shall it be determined 
What I must write. 

Nat. (with great anxiety.) Homburg! 

Pr. (taking a pen.) Speak on. 

Nat. Believe me, 
I do applaud thy feelings ; but of this 
Be now assured,—the regiment hath already 
Been summoned hither, o'er thy grave to-morrow 
To pay their homage of a last salute. 
And if thy spirit proudly thus disdains 
To avert the sentence,—if thou wilt not write 
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That answer which th’ elector hath required, 
He, too, will prove inflexible ; the doom 
Immitigably will prevail against thee. 
Pr. (writing.) I reck not. 
Nat. How? 
Pr. Let him perform his duty. 
Mine, too, shall be fulfilled. 
Nat. (terrified.) Relentless man ! 
And dar'st thou write ? 
Pr. Signed ‘ Homburg—Fehrbellin, 
The twelfth”—Ho, Francis !’—(Covers and seals the letter. 
A servant enters.) 
Nat. Heaven have mercy !— 
Pr. (rising from his chair.) Take 
This letter to his highness at the castle. 
Hear'st thou? Dispatch !—Before the prince, who thus 
His dignity upholds, I shall not stoop 
Degraded. That the law hath been infringed,— 
That I am guilty may not be denied, 
And if by falsehood only I can gain 
Forgiveness, never on such terms, by Heaven, 
Shall I accept the boon ! 
Nat. Take this embrace !— 
And if the fatal moment had arrived, 
And in the dust thy lifeless frame were laid, 
Even then, exulting in my hopeless grief, 
I should proclaim—For this I honour thee ! 
So be the dictates of thy noble heart 
Obeyed ; yet not the less I follow mine! 
Count Reuss !— 
Count. (entering.) Here !— 
Nat. Gallop straight to Arnheim. Give 
My letter to the colonel instantly ; 
To Fehrbellin the regiment shall advance. 
‘Tis my command ; and ere the midnight hour 
I shall expect them. [Exeunt. 
Thus concludes the fourth act, and we have seen the Prince of 
Homburg conducted through his various transformations of cha- 
racter,—first, a visionary enthusiast, then a brave warrior and 
ardent lover,—for a brief interval a coward begging for his life,— 
lastly, having by reflection concentrated his faculties, he becomes 
once more brave and resolute, in which mood he persists to the 
end of the piece. The conception is good, but the dialogue 
throughout is faulty; more especially in scenes which ought to 
be impassioned, it is lamentably tame. Yet this is the style of 
writing, which Mr. Lewis Tieck would exalt in opposition to 
that of Miillner, Grillparzer, Raupach, Houwald and others, to 
all of whom he cherishes an inveterate dislike,—in which respect it 
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is needless to repeat that his opinion is completely different from 
ours. The fifth act is from beginning to end full of bustle. 
The elector and his cabinet councillors are suddenly roused from 
sleep by the arrival at midnight of the Orange cavalry which (ex- 
cept by the princess) was then totally unexpected. The field 
marshal represents their conduct as an act of rebellion and open 
mutiny; but the elector quietly agrees to grant audience to Kott- 
witz and other officers who come with their petition in favour of 
Prince Arthur. There is considerable liveliness in the debate 
which he holds with Kottwitz and Hohenzollern on the prince’s 
conduct, which the former tries to defend, and the latter to ex- 
cuse. 


Elector. (to Kottwitz.) If thus when victory's car doth on- 
ward roll, 

"Twere granted that each rash fool-hardy hand 
Should grasp the reins, how dar’st thou hope that still 
Our cause would prosper? Deem’st thou that success 
On disobedience evermore attends ? 
But mark you, friend,—such conquest that hath fallen 
The child of Chance into mine arms I prize not— 
But must uphold the Law,—our throne’s protectress, 
The natural parent of all victories. 

Kottw. My liege, ’tis not alone thy will that rules 
A soldier’s heart,—but therein fondly cherished, 
Affection to his father-land and thine ! 
This forms the best and noblest law ;—and wherefore 
Dispute our movements on the battle field, 
If hostile powers are crush’d and trophies won ? 
Wouldst thou that every leader, to thy cause 
With passionate zeal devoted, should even like 
The sword he wields,—a lifeless implement,— 
Of proper will and purpose be devoid ? 
Short-sighted caution,—grovelling policy, 
That else thou scorn’st !—For if the heart’s warm impulse 
Hath once brought evil in its consequence, 
Yet numberless on record are examples 
That only thus destruction was averted. 
In battle field, think’st thou, my blood should flow 
For stipulated guerdon, paid in gold, 
Or dazzling honours ?—Truly, no; for this 
Were life too precious. But I am requited 
By pleasures independent,—nobler far 
Than wealth could e’er bestow,—by the conviction 
That to my country’s weal, and thy renown, 
Mine efforts do contribute. This affords 
The high reward that every toil compensates. 
The victory, say’st thou, has of Chance been won, 
And therefore is the conqueror doom’d to death ; 
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But if to-morrow on the field again 
I saw the doubtful fortunes of the day 
So placed at my command, by Heaven it were 
A traitor’s part, if 1 should then refrain 
To act even like our generous Prince of Homburg ! 
Thereafter, saidst thou, to the laws appealing, 
* Kottwitz, for this thy head must be the forfeit’ — 
I should reply,—*‘ my liege, I knew it well, 
But when I swore to be thy faithful servant, 
With heart and hand unto thy cause devoted, 
My head was not excepted in the bargain, — 
Take then what unto thee belongs !’ 
To the astonishment of Kottwitz, the elector now directs that 
the Prince of Homburg shall be brought from prison, in order to 
plead against himself, and convince the veteran colonel how dan- 
gerous are the principles which he had thus been defending. 
Meanwhile Hohenzollern endeavours to prove that the elector 
himself, by the experiments tried in the garden scene at the com- 
mencement of the play, has been the actual cause of whatever 
errors the prince afterwards committed. The language in this 
debate is less faulty than in any other portion of the drama, but 
the scene is too long for insertion here. At length the prince 
makes his appearance. 
Elect. Once more, 
Young Prince of Homburg, I must claim thine aid. 
The veteran Kottwitz brings this document, 
A formal supplication in thy favour, 
Wherein a hundred noble names appear. 
The army, ‘tis alleged, demands thy freedom ; 
All disapprove the doom pronounced against thee. 
Read their assertions, and thyself decide.— 
(He gives him the paper.) 
Pr. (Looks at it for a moment, then turns to his brother officers.) 
Kottwitz, old friend, give me thy hand !—Far more 
Than on the field my conduct merited, 
Thou show’st of kindness here. But now, I pray thee, 
With all thy squadrons hence return to Arnheim, 
And think of me no more. My doom was just ;— 
I have reflected,—am resolved to suffer. 
Kottw. (astonished.) What say’st thou? No, by heaven ! 
Hoh. He is resolved ? 
Truchs. He must not, shall not die. 
Several officers. (coming forward.) My liege, my sovereign, 
Yet listen! 
Pr. Silence !—’Tis mine own free will, 
But this inflexibly shall be obeyed. 
The sacred laws of war that I insulted 
Shall in my voluntary death be honour'd. 
ZZ2 
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With this compared, good friends, what were the triumphs, 
That o'er the invader | might suil) have won? 
Presumption and rebellious pride are foes 

Intestine, by the state abhorr'd,—and these 

To-morrow shall I vanquish. Thus, ere long, 

May our lov'd sovereign crush those insolent foes 

Who vainly strive to enthrall us, and again 

Possess, in peace, his own paternal realm, 

Whose fertile fields for him alone should bloom. 
Kottw. (agitated.) My son!—my dearest friend ! 
Truchs. Almighty powers ! 

Pr. (to the Elector.) Thus humbly now, repentant at thy feet, 
My liege, 1 do implore thy kind forgiveness, 

For that with rash presumption—over-zeal— 

I dar’d to serve thee on the battle-field. 

But if through death I can atone for guilt, 

Then may this heart which, reconciled and freely, 

Acknowledges the justice of thy sentence, 

One consolation reap,—to be assured 

That in thy bosom no resentment dwells ? 

And at our parting hour, of this in token, 

Say, wilt thou hear my last request ? 

Elect. Speak on. 

I pledge mine honour, whatsoe’er thou askest, 

It shall be granted. 

Pr. With thy niece’s hand 
Let not the peace with Sweden’s king be purchased. 
Away with that base trader from thy camp, 

Who dared on such commission to address thee ! 

In chain shot let thine answer be conveyed ! 

Elect. With this embrace, my son, thy prayer is granted. 
If by the miseries of this lengthened war 
Compelled, 1 might have entertained such treaty, 
Yet in each word of thine, methinks, I hear 
Predictions of a victory still to come, 

That shall at once th’ invader’s power destroy. 

‘ Natalia is the Prince of Homburg’s bride,’ 

(This be mine answer through th’ ambassador, )—- 

‘ That hero’s bride, who claimed against himself 

The just doom of our martial laws. Henceforth 

His dauntless spirit stalks before our banners— 

And with that champion, ’mid the battle fray, 

The prize must be contested.’ 

Pr. Vivat! now, 

Thou hast bestow’d on me far more than life. 

For this, I pray, that on my sovereign’s head 

All blessings may from heaven descend !—Once more 

March forth,—defy thine enemies, and if all 

Earth’s nations join’d against us, mayst thou gain, 

As heretofore, the triumph thou deserv’st !” 
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Here the electress enters with the Princess Natalia, who ap- 
pears in a state of distraction and despair. We are within two 
pages of the last scene, yet suspense is undiminished. The Prince 
of Homburg will not listen to any one by whom his own resolu- 
tion or that of the elector might be shaken, but demands vehe- 
mently to be led back to prison, and at length rushes out, fol- 
lowed by his guard. Thereafter, the elector declares to the 
assembled officers, that, according to his nephew’s request, the 
present truce will be for three days only. He then reminds them, 
that, for the third time, Prince Arthur of Homburg has been 
found guilty of levity, rashness, and disobedience, notwithstand- 
ing which he desires them to consider whether they are willing to 
venture into the battle for the fourth time with such a general? 
Kottwitz answers with great energy in the affirmative; all the 
rest are of course unanimous; and the elector desires them to 
follow him into the garden, where he will prolong the consulta- 
tion. We now anticipate what must be the result. The last 
scene, with the exception of a short soliloquy of the prince, con- 
sists almost entirely of stage directions. He is at first led in 
blindfolded, as if for execution, while from a distance are heard 
the drums of a band playing the dead march. ‘Then the elector 
enters with the laurel wreath and gold chain in his hand, followed 


by the electress, Princess Natalia, and the other dramatis per- 
sone, as in act first, scene first, of which this presents a sort of 
rifacciamento. The prince’s eyes being at length unbound, the 
whole adventure which he then encountered, as if in a dream, is 
now changed into reality. Descending the terrace steps, the 
elector gives the wreath to Natalia, the other characters following 
in the manner of a eee. Surrounded by torchbearers, 


Natalia advances to Prince Arthur, who starts up in astonish- 
ment. She then places the wreath on his head, hangs the gold 
chain about his neck, and takes his hand, which she presses to 
her heart. Hereupon the prince is once more overcome by the 
emotions caused by sudden transition, and he falls to the ground 
insensible. The elector exclaims “ let the cannon’s roar awaken 
him.” A salute is fired, not without the desired effect, and the 
play concludes with joyful acclamations. 

We have been thus particular in our notice of the “ Prince of 
Homburg,” because the author of “ Theatrical Leaves” has 
considered the production so highly deserving of applause. Yet, 
whatever are its merits, Mr. Tieck may rest assured that com- 
positions of this kind never will pass muster along with those of 
Miillner, Howald, Raupach, and other living authors whom he 
is disposed to condemn. That Kleist’s conceptions were clear 
and accurate, we are fully disposed to admit; but his natural im- 
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patience and irritability prevented him from acquiring that power 
of eloquence, without which a dramatic composition will be found 
to differ as much from the best models, as a paltry silhouette 
from a portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Still we fully sym- 
pathize with Mr. Tieck’s feelings of respect for the poetic cha- 
racter, and with his forgiveness of those defects and aberrations, 
which are too often the unavoidable and inseparable concomitants 
of genius, while at the same time, we must remember, that with 
such feelings the world will not sympathize, and that for such 
faults it is needless to expect from the public any indulgence. 

No less than fourteen octavo pages have been devoted by the 
friendly critic to an analysis of the tragedy of “ Schroffenstein ;” nor 
without more considerable space than we can here afford, could 
the intricacies of such a plot be rendered intelligible to our readers, 
and we shall therefore not attempt it, only remarking by the way 
that it was very judiciously remodelled for the stage by Mr. Hol- 
bein in 1824. In the “ Katharine von Heilbronn,” the leading 
source of interest consists in the perseverimg—the intense and 
pure affections of the heroine, towards the chivalrous hero of the 
piece, in despite of the most cruel sufferings, insults, misfortunes, 
and persecution, amid all which her inexhaustible love exists 
changeless and triumphant. The idea is beautiful, exalted and 
affecting; buthere, also, though Kleist evinced all the best feelings 
of a poet, the “ accomplishment of art” was wanting, and the 
work, though it keeps its place on the stage, is extremely unequal 
and defective. Perhaps he succeeded best of all in his novel, 
entitled “ Michael Kohilhaas,” exhibiting the struggles of an 
honest farmer who, at that period when the strongest arm could 
always obtain those advantages which would have been refused 
by justice, is, in consequence of a dispute with a certain Baron, 
against whose oppressions he vainly applies for protection, gra- 
dually brought, without any guilt imputable to his own conduct, 
into a state of utter despondency and the most abject wretched- 
ness 

It would be difficult to say why this narrative, and his tale of 
wonder entitled the “ Beggar of Locarno,” should not have found 
their way into some of those collections of German romances 
that have been published in this country. 
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Arr. XI1.—Gallerie zu Shakspeares Dramatischen Werken. In 
Umrissen, erfunden und gestochen von Moritz Retzsch. Erste 
Lieferung. Hamlet. 17 Blatter. Mit C. A. Bottigers An- 
deutungen und den szenischen Stellen des Textes. ( Retzsch’s 
Outlines to Shakspeare. First series. Hamlet. Seventeen 
Plates.) Leipsic und London. Folio. 1828. 

A Great revolution of taste in the fine arts, in England, is one 
of the striking characteristics of the present era. Mythological 
subjects have almost ceased to be painted, and the pictures of the 
great Italian masters on sacred subjects have deteriorated in price, 
though not in value. Profane history is scarcely touched, and 
while our Gallic neighbours reproach our first artists and en- 
gravers with employing their genius and their talents in illustrating 
the conceptions of the poet, the dramatist and the novelist, they 
pique themselves on painting and engraving historical subjects— 
modern fields of battle, squadrons of dragoons and battalions of 
infantry—a hundred thousand men, marshalled by the état-major ! 
That the pontifical patrons of Raffael and his illustrious coun- 
trymen should have opened to them the Bible and the Legends, 
as furnishing the proper objects of a painter’s attention—that the 
ancient classics, when unlocked to the world at large, should have 
fascinated the minds and employed the pencils of artists of every 
country,—and that, under the despotism of a long-triumphant 
conqueror, and while the soldiers yet live who gained their for- 
tune, rank and fame beneath his banner, modern battle fields 
should supersede both the sacred and profane subjects of anti- 
quity—were, and are, incidents in the just order of cause and 
effect. 

But England is a country without a parallel, and more uni- 
versal than any other nation in the whole history of the world. 
Having run the circle of the arts, visited every foreign gallery 
and collection, and enriched herself with the choicest gems from 
every son of genius on earth, she sits down to the gorgeous feast; 
but, unlike him who wept that there were no more worlds to 
subdue, she rises from it with undiminished appetite, and the 
consciousness that there still remain new creations to conquer. 

Hence the pictures of the great masters no longer exclusively 
adorn the mansions of the noble and wealthy. Hence living 
artists receive a princely remuneration for their works. Hence 
engravings no longer slumber in portfolios; and hence, finally, 
the publisher of a popular poet is enabled to pay thousands for 
graphic illustrations of his conceptions. 

While there are men of first-rate genius and talents in every 
branch of the fine arts, a totally new perfection in water-colour 
drawings, and in engraving, are the most distinguishing charac- 
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teristics of the present epoch. And instead of agreeing, with the 
French, that our first-rate painters and engravers are less worthily 
employed in illustrating the works of Byron, Scott, &c. than they 
would be on the victories of Wellington, we think it proves that 
they, as well as the English public, possess a finer taste than 
their neighbours, and more accordant with the kindred spirit of 
the sister muses. The. poet imagines, the painter gives a body to 
his conception, and the engraver insures it a splendid, almost 
an imperishable, existence. The prominent characteristics of 
these works of art are exquisite beauty in conception, form, and 
pictorial effect, with surpassing elegance and delicacy of execu- 
tion, combined with a graceful force, breadth of light, and depth 
and harmony of tone, which make them, indeed, the scenes and 
beings created by the inspired individuals whose rapt visions they 
illustrate. 

But while we duly appreciate the merits of our native artists, 
Germany has the honour to possess a son, who unites the genius 
for designing his own works to the talent of engraving them, and 
who therefore takes his place along with the few artists of original 
genius, who have used the graver as well as the pencil. Like 
some of his precursors in this department, Moritz Retzsch has 
contented himself with outline, as though he deemed the finishing 
each individual work a sacrifice of time, too great for a man who 
contemplated giving the world so many original works. Thus, 
in 1820, he published twenty-six illustrations of the Faust of 
Goethe; in 1823, eight of the Fridolin of Schiller; in 1824, six- 
teen of the Fight with the Dragon; and in the present year, 
seventeen of Hamlet, being the first of an intended series of illus- 
trations of all the plays of Shakspeare. While this high compli- 
ment to the English bard is hailed by the artist’s own countrymen, 
it is not less acknowledged and appreciated in England, where 
the previous compositions of Retzsch had already obtained a just 
celebrity, and had even been copied by one of our own engravers. 

Without at present enlarging on Retzsch’s Illustrations of 
Goethe and Schiller, it may be observed that those of Faust have 
all the wild, the extravagant, and the preternatural characteristics 
of the poet’s dreams. While with Goethe he luxuriates, like a 
Mahometan in his promised paradise,—-but which, with Goethe 
and Retzsch, is a paradisaical hell, full of horrors and monstrous 
anomalies,—in other scenes, he displays a simplicity, an indivi- 
duality of character, and a domestic truth, that prove him to be 
the graphic poet of nature, as well as of German romance. In 
the Fight with the Dragon, of Schiller, he has shown himself one 
of the best tellers of a story with the graver, that ever used that 
implement instead of the poetical pen ;—it requires no key, no 
language to explain the whole rise, progress and end of the tale ; 
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—from the first plate to the last, every incident, every intention, 
is so perfectly manifest, that words are felt to be unnecessary 
in explanation. The Fridolin is also beautifully told, for while, 
with a masculine mind, he pourtrays the coarser humours and 
deformities in man, he there gives to female modesty and virtue a 
grace, sweetness and beauty, worthy the pencil of Guido; and 
in the scenes where a number of figures is introduced, he evinces 
powers of composition which raise him to a high rank in the his- 
toric school. 

Many of the illustrators of Shakspeare have chosen their sub- 
jects from passages not in the action of the piece, but described 
by some one of the characters. In this course there is a wider 
field for invention, and less data for critical objection, than in 
pourtraying scenes actually represented on the stage—there is 
more of ideality, and less of histrionic fact. This is not the 
course which has been adopted by Retzsch in his [llustrations of 
Hamlet, with the exception of the first and the last plates, which 
are the poisoning of Hamlet’s father, and Hamlet laid out in 
state, agreeably to the directions of Fortinbras. Without for 
a moment questioning the fitness of any description, or subject 
for a picture, it appears to us, that where a series of pictures is 
intended to tell any given story, the plan of Retzsch is the best, 
since distinct episodes, however beautiful in themselves, would 
interrupt the thread, and destroy the unity of the action. The 
two subjects, already mentioned as deviations from this plan, 
have been selected with so much judgment, that, instead of im- 
pairing the unity of the story, they serve to render it graphically 
more perfect and intelligible. 

The first plate, No. 2, (No. 1 being the Apotheosis of Shak- 
speare,) in which Claudius is pouring the deadly poison into the 
ear of his sleeping brother, is a noble composition; the figure of 
the slumbering monarch has all the chasteness, the repose, the 
breadth and grace of drapery of the finest models of antiquity, 
and is admirably contrasted with that of the assassin, which is full 
of the energy, yet trepidation, of his horrid purpose, and the per- 
sonal danger of discovery by his awakened victim. At the same 
time, we may be allowed to observe, that the figure of Claudius 
possesses a grace in the attitude, and elegance of form in the 
limbs, which is not perpetuated in the other plates, and which 
do not well agree with Hamlet’s contemptuous comparison of 
the personal attractions of his uncle with those of his father. 
It is true he has a most villainous eye, and a very hooked nose, 
with a large beard covering all the lower part of his face—but 
then his brother had a similar amplitude of beard ; so that, ex- 
cepting the eye and the hooked nose, the one is as proper, and 
likely a man, to win a false-hearted lady as the other. There 
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is im a niche immediately above the sleeping king, a statue of 
Justice treading on a serpent, which, with the architecture of the 
porch, an arabesque head supporting the spring of the areh, and 
the stool on which the monarch’s left arm and the crown are 
placed, are all in a fine classic taste, and, with the figures “ that 
breathe,” drawn in a pure and bold style. There are other episo- 
dical hints which prove that Retzsch, like all designers of genius, 
has a truly poetic mind, though he may never have written a line. 
The principal is, that the assassin, in steadying himself to pour 
the poison in the ear, with his left hand touches the crown— 
the object of his ambition, the cause of his crime. Another is 
a butterfly sporting over a vase of flowers, while a venomous 
spider is darting down on the unsuspecting flutterer. True to 
nature, the spider i is hanging by a single thread it is. spinning— 
but is it hypercritical to observe, that the thread is, in com- 
parison of a spider’s thread, the cable of a seventy-four?—it is 
true it is nearly as fine as a graver could make it, but what can- 
not be truly expressed, had, unless of great consequence, better 
not be attempted. One word more on this unlucky spider—it is 
capable of grasping one of the scales of justice within its claws— 
it could even embrace the massive forehead of the monarch from 
=. to temple ! 

The 2d plate is the 4th scene in the first act, in which the 
Ghost of the murdered monarch beckons Hamlet to follow him, 
and at the instant when bursting from Horatio and Marcellus, 
he says 

“ My fate cries out, 
And makes each — artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve.-—~ 
Still am I called ; unband me, gentlemen ; 
By heaven ! I'll make a ghost of him that lets me.” 


This group is admirably conceived—Hamlet has all the energy, 
the breathless eagerness to obey the awful summons of the de- 
parted majesty of Denmark, which he has so poetically, so vigo- 
rously expressed; while Horatio, with a countenance powerfully 
indicative of the supernatural shock he has received, has yet that 
love for his prince, and that courage, strong in friendship, which 
makes him, with his down-pointed partizan, and left hand raised 
and open, bar his passage. ‘To these figures, so full of energy, 
that of Marcellus forms an admirable contrast—it has the milder 
character of entreaty, if not of fear, not the bold port of absolute, 
though respectful, opposition. Hamlet’s face is in profile, the 
nose “aquiline, but not hawk-billed—his countenance expressive 
of the most intense feeling directed at the supernatural appear- 
ance—while the outstretched throat and the whole action of the 
limbs and body, evince the undaunted, the reckless purpose of his 
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soul to obey the summons. Horatio’s features, countenance, 
figure, and attitude, are grand. Marcellus on the contrary, as 
already hinted, is a felicitous foil to the other two. The ghost 
has a very imposing and ethereal effect—yet it may be doubted 
whether the artist has been very judicious in adopting a conceit— 
for it is not original—which adds nothing to the immaterial effect, 
though doubtless intended with that view. This consists in 
sundry lines of dots on the figure, which are intended to show that 
the stone wall, behind the ghost, shines through that unsubstantial 
form. ‘Those who have seen a real ghost are best able to tell 
whether they saw the brick work, or the stone work of a house, or 
any other sort of solid reality, through the appearance of a human 
being clad in woollen, or armour, as the case might be; but it 
seems to a person who has never, consciously, had the fortune 
to see one, that if he should be so highly favoured, he would— 
though like Hamlet, staring with ald his eyes—not detect whe- 
ther any tinting of colour in particular parts partook of the form 
and hue of the objects behind the awful sprite. One would 
rather suppose, that a ghost looks like the thing it represents— 
a human being, clad in his usual apparel—and not, in spite of the 
poets, “a thin unsubstantial thing,” to be looked through, as we 
peep at a beautiful woman, who is so cruel as to wear a veil. 

With every disposition to admire without any abatement 
Retzsch’s personification of Hamlet himself, disappointment is 
felt, both at the form of the figure, and the dress of that 
sublimely conceived personage. It is not the attitudes, or the 
expression, which do not satisfy, but the figure and costume— 
certainly inferior considerations, but still of some weight. Hamlet 
is the beau ideal of the poet, and in England we have had John 
Kemble, and fortunately, we still have Charles, as his represen- 
tative. Are we to conclude, that the German personator of 
Hamlet has poor, though strait limbs—that he has legs: which 
would be sadly tried in white silk hose—and that his person is 
so defective m one particular that Retzsch himself, as if conscious 
of the faults of his model, has adopted a large pudding round 
the juncture of the limbs and trunk rather than a costume which 
would at once allow the human form its beautiful outline, without 
offending the eye of decency?’ That such a pudding has been 
worn there is no doubt:. Retzsch himself mtroduced it in the male 
figures in the Faust, but Hamlet is the only one in these plates 
disfigured by it—Horatio wears slashed hose, and Marcellus a 
kilt over drawers. Do-we not then come near the truth, in sup- 
posing that both the meagre limbs and costume of Hamlet are 
portraits? If so, let Retzsch, in his future illustrations, shun 
making actors his models. 

The 4th ovlate is the fifth scene, where Hamlet, in swearing 
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Horatio and Marcellus on his sword, is aided by the commands 
of the ghost, and which, as frequently as the trio change their 
station, seems to accompany them. The artist has greatly injured 
this scene by showing the head and shoulders of the ghost rising 
from the bottom of the plate; though from its being completely 
cut in pieces by the transverse lines of the flagged court, it might 
be mistaken for some freak of a draftsman, who had commenced 
a sketch of the ghost on the spot! This introduction of the 
spectre-king is altogether gratuitous, and while it mars the picture, 
does not explain it, Shakspeare did not mean that any of the 
personages in this scene should see the apparition, but that they 
should all hear it; and from the circumstance of the ubiquity 
of the preternatural voice, Retzsch has made the three persons 
bend their astonished gaze in different directions, which, again, 
is not right, since the ghost always spoke from beneath the actual 
spot on which they stood, and which was the cause of Hamlet’s 
making them twice change their position. This is manifest by 
his saying, “ Well said, old mole! canst work i’the earth so 
fast? A worthy pioneer! Once more remove, good friends.” 
The attitude, action, and countenance of Hamlet are admirably 
conceived. While holding his sword, on which Horatio and 
Marcellus are to swear, he turns half from them, and, with a 
gentle action of his left hand, and his countenance, grave and 
earnestly fixed on the earth, says, “ Rest, rest, perturbed spirit!” 
He is thus addressing himself to the very spot from which the 
instant before the awful command “Swear!” had proceeded, and 
yet it is widely asunder from that where the ghost actually ap- 
pears! ‘The style of architecture in these two scenes, with 
“« The dreadful summit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his base into the sea,” 

and the adjunct of a full-orbed moon, with all its mysterious 
depth of shadows and silvery catching lights, would make fine 
back grounds for finished engravings. 

“ 'T’o be, or not to be—that is the question,” is the immortal 
subject of the fifth plate, and is conceived in a spirit worthy 
of the poet. Hamlet has entered by a Gothic door in the 
centre of the picture—Ophelia, on the right, is seated with 
a book in her hand, and on the left, concealed by a partition 
and curtain from those in the chamber, are the King and Po- 
lonius listening. Hamlet’s attitude and expression are very 
happily imagined—at once philosophic and graceful. He is not 
an actor speaking to an audience, but a man debating on the 
immortality of the soul. Ophelia is natural, but not graceful— 
the countenance, though that of a maiden who loves and thinks, 
is not beautiful, and the contracted posture of the limbs—the 
crossing her feet, and drawing them under her, together with the 
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position of the left hand, are decidedly inelegant. Retzsch can 
afford to have this much said against one of his young females, 
since he is in general peculiarly felicitous in expressing maiden 
innocence with all its grace and sweetness. The attitude of the 
listening King is good, and the expression of his countenance 
truly malign—Polonius, on the contrary, has more marks of little- 
ness than some of his reflexions warrant; but then his besetting 
sin of curiosity, and function of chief spy, are admirably expressed 
—his very eyes listen, and his compressed lips indicate that he is 
hearkening to “ one who reasoneth well.” 

The play is the scene of the sixth plate. This is a composition 
of more figures than any of the preceding, and is admirable both 
in detail and as a whole. A drawn curtain in the centre dis- 
covers a stage, some four feet from the ground, representing a 
forest garden. Gonzago is sleeping on the ground, and Lucianus 
pouring poison into his ear with the left hand, while he grasps 
the crown with his right. Hamlet reclines on the ground beneath 
this second stage—the King and Queen in their chairs of state on 
the right, and behind them Polonius and others. On the left 
Ophelia is seated, her limbs concealed by the interposition of 
Hamlet’s figure. Behind her chair are Horatio and others, and 
between them and the spectator, the figure of a youthful page— 
an incident frequently used, and generally with good effect. 
Ophelia’s face and figure are in profile—her head slightly de- 
pressed, and with a down-cast look. Her countenance is as full 
of sweetness as her features are of Grecian delicacy and beauty— 
her hands are gracefully crossed. She neither attends to the 
play, nor, like Horatio, watches the countenance of the King; 
neither does she seem to hear even Hamlet’s exclamation to the 
usurper, “ He poisons him i’the garden!” but after her sport of 
wit with Hamlet, has forgotten all around her, and thinks only of 
her unhappy love. Hamlet’s posture is easy and natural, and 
when he sees the conscience-struck monarch rising from his chair, 
he points to the actors, and hastens to tell him the conclusion of 
the play, which the other will not wait to see— 

** You shall see anon, how 
The murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife.” 

The seventh plate is that original scene, worthy the genius 
of Shakspeare, when Hamlet urges Guildenstern to “ play upon 
his pipe,” that he may annihilate his hopes of playing upon him. 
This is a fine subject and nobly managed—Hamlet is full of 
energy, and Guildenstern of that earnest and honest disclaimer of 
having any skill on the flute, coupled with a perfect unconsci- 
ousness of the trap the prince is preparing, which shows the excel- 
lent judgment and skill of Retzsch. Guildenstern, though a re- 
gular court spy, is at this moment perfectly sincere—and so he 
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looks—while Hamlet is like the eagle pouncing on his prey— 
but on a prey too contemptible to ruffle the majesty of his nature. 
Horatio and another complete this group, and the three players 
form a second, which by their quiet attitudes, yet earnest observa- 
tion of Hamlet, adds greatly to the picture—neither are the dis- 
arranged Gothic chairs and architecture of the room, though 
subordinate features, without a good effect. 

The principal figure in the ejghth plate is the King at his 
prayers, and the other, Hamlet in the back ground retiring 
through a door, and putting up his sword. “Up, sword; and 
know thou a more horrid hent.” To place the King in the 
foreground was scarcely judicious. It brings to one’s recollection 
so many noble figures of kneeling saints by the great masters, 
that the royal fratricide commands neither our commiseration, 
nor the artist our unqualified applause. Hamlet's figure is 
very spirited. 

Neither is the ninth plate one of Retzsch’s happiest efforts. 
Hamlet in the centre has lunged his sword through the arras— 

** How now, a rat! 

Dead for a ducat.” 
The figure of Hamlet is good, but somewhat heavy, He is ten 
years older than when he said “ To be, or not to be!” And as 
to poor Polonius, whom we partly see through an opening in the 
arras, transfixed by Hamlet’s rapier, he is writhing in a manner 
which, if it be natural, is at the same time very grotesque. The 
Queen, starting forward in her chair, has much horror and well- 
expressed action in her face, arms, hands, and upper part of the 
body; but there would have been more life in the whole figure 
were she a little rising from her seat. 

The tenth plate is a continuation of the same 4th scene in the 
third act, at the moment when Hamlet, addressing the ghost 
(which is unseen by his mother), says, 

“* Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings, 

You heavenly guards !—What would your gracious figure ?”’ 
The countenance, attitude, and clasped hands of the Queen, 
* Alas! he’s mad”—are extremely fine, and so is the attitude of 
Hamlet, with awe-struck profile, and “ bedded hair” that “ starts 
up and stands onend.” ‘The slain Polonius has fallen through 
the opening in the arras, and lies on his back, with his arms and 
limbs still flexible, and so disposed, that though the head in- 
dicates death, it has come so recently, that the muscles are not 
yet unstrung. 

The 11th plate, Ophelia’s madness, is a pathetic subject, ably 
and touchingly treated. Ophelia, saying 

‘* There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance, pray 
You, love, remember: and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 
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—is a fine figure, but rather large. Laertes is nobly conceived, 
aud so are the King 2ud Queen, 

The 12th plate is a magnificent picture—the church in the 
centre—ihe gates to the church-yard on the right, and the left— 
the distant houses and road, with the procession of Ophelia’s 
funeral—the church-yard itself, with its tombs and crosses, and 
sculptured angel mourning, and innocent child with out-stretched 
arms locking up to heaven, are all grouped in that admirable 
disorder, which an old Catholic burial-ground so frequently 
presents. While the procession is seen in the distance, on the 
left one of the grave-diggers has stuck his spade in the earth, 
and retired under the shelter of the church and an upright tomb- 
stone, where he is quaffing the contents of a bottle raised with 
both hands to his mouth. Thus Retzsch is, like Shakspeare, the 
painter of nature ; the presence of a prince, the solemnity of the 
funeral of the high-born, young and beautiful, change not for a 
moment the disposition of the grosser sons of earth. 

Hamlet and Horatio are in the centre of the foreground; and 
still nearer, but more to the right, is the first grave-digger, in the 
grave, resting on his spade, aud looking up at Hamlet. Early 
impressions are not easily effaced; one can never forget the 
divine picture of Hamlet by Lawrence, one of the sublimest con- 
ceptions in the world. Yet Retzsch, with less poetic feeling, is 
more truc to nature, more true to Shakspeare—(are they not the 
same?) Hamlet, holding the skull of Vorick, is looking at it, 
and with an easy action of his right hand, as indicating that it is 
of the skull he is speaking, tells the attentive Horatio, 


“* Here hung those lips that I have kissed, 1 know not how oft.” 


This most admirable picture 1s followed by one of a still-higher 
order, being a grand composition of not Jess than thirty figures. 
The scene,—Hamlet and Laertes struggling in the grave of 
Ophelia. No written description can convey any idea of this 
picture; but the variety and contrast of attitude, yet perfect 
harmony of the whole, with the admirable drawing of every part, 
place Retzsch in the first, the highest rank of art, that of design. 


The next plate, No. 14,—the pause in the fencing of Hamlet 
and Laertes, when the king says, 


“ Stay, give me drink : Hamlet, this pearl is thine } 
Here's to thy health,—give him the cup,” 


is another fine composition, but necessarily of less energy than 
the last. 


Plate the 15th is at the moment when Hamlet stabs the king. 


“ The point 
Envenom’d too! then venom, do thy work.” 
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This subject is also nobly treated. The Queen dead and the 
terror of her ladies—the astonishment, horror, and vain interposi- 
tion of the courtiers—the agony of the King, his upraised leg, and 
hand grasping the cloth of the table—the impetuous energy—the 
vengeance with which Hamlet thrusts his sword into the heart 
of his father’s murderer—the conscience-stricken and mortally 
wounded Laertes, on the ground, still pointing to the King, the 
prime cause of all this horror—altogether form a picture, as 

eizsch has treated it, of the highest order. 

The iast plate in this series of Illustrations of Hamlet, is the 
exclusive conception of Retzsch, the subject not being repre- 
sented on the stage. It is Hamlet laid out in state, on a raised 
platform, and, on one beneath him, the King and Queen. Ham- 
let lies on a royal pall; on a covered stool on the near side are 
his hat and sword, and on the further side two ancient warriors 
in armour, each holding a standard of royal Denmark. At the 
head of the bier, Horatio, with Danish warriors behind him, is 
addressing Fortinbras, Prince of Norway, who, in armour, and 
with a collar and royal mantle, is seated on a stool at the foot. In 
the back ground are Norwegian warriors. Lower down, royal 
guards are, with their partizans, keeping back the multitude, 
whose rude heads, of both sexes, are seen at the bottom, and 
in the centre of these, part of the head and mane of a horse, with 
the back of its rider in complete armour, and a bear-skin mantle 
across his left shoulder. ‘These form a picture, which most ap- 
propriately, and most ably completes this first part of the work. 

Without undertaking the invidious task of comparing these 
plates, with any of the numerous existing illustrations of our im- 
mortal dramatist, it is only just to say, that Retzsch brings genius 
and talent into the field of no ordinary calibre, and that he has 
a practical knowledge of drawing, a felicity of design, and a 
vigour of execution, which must inevitably rank his compositions 
in the first class of works of the kind. From the lovers of art 
in this its first, its simplest, but most difficult, and most elevated 
form—outline—they cannot fail to receive a degree of encourage- 
ment, which will stimulate our own rising artists to consider, 
that to design greatly and to draw well, are the noblest efforts of 
art, though to paint beautifully, to finish highly may be more 
attractive to the multitude. The great designer, the bold and 
accurate drawer in outline, is the Homer, the Dante, the Shak- 
speare—the beautiful finisher, the Virgil, the Pope, the Racine— 
of painting. 
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Postscript to the Article on Paixhans’s New Maritime Force and 
Artillery. 


Tuts article was entirely printed off previously to the appearance of Captain Ross’s 
“ Treatise on Navigation by Sieam;” and it is a source of gratification to us to find our 
views on the importance of this part of the subject, confirmed by those of an officer of 
Captain Ross’s judgment and experience. One of the chapters of his book is expressly 
devoted to the application of steam vessels to the purposes of naval warfare, in which he 
considers them—“as auxiliaries to men of war—as a separate furce—as a protection to 
trade—and as a defence to the nation ;” and enters into a variety of practical details, 
exhibiting very clearly the advantages possessed by steam vessels over ships of the 
line, under certain circumstances. Rithough we should suppose that Captain Ross is 
not at all acquainted with the works of Col. Paixhans, otherwise than by hearsay, (for 
he makes no specific allusion to them,) it is not a little remarkable, that on all the 
points on which the French Colonel of Artillery grounds the superiority of his pro- 
posed system to that now in use, he is fully borne out by the opinions of the British 
Post Captain. We select a few passages from Capt. Ross’s Introduction, which have 
particularly struck us, and which we submit to our readers’ meditation. 

After stating the complete revolution which navigation has undergone by the intro- 
duction of the steam engine, and that the change is still more applicable to naval war- 
fare than to commercial or mercantile purposes, Capt. Ross says, “ If it be true, as is 
geuerally understood, that our rivals and enemies are turning their attention very par- 
ticularly to this object, it is the more incumbent on us to see that no time is lost by 
ourselves, in taking such steps as may insure us that continued superiority at sea on 
which our very existence depends.” Among the peculiar advantages of steam vessels 
he ranks this, “ that they may easily engage with red-hot shot, and with other missiles, 
which the present system does not appreciate, or which are now not deemed convenient ;” 
and he adds, that “it is further easy to see that there is scarcely a limit to the changes 
which a system of this nature will introduce into naval warfare, and that consequent! 
an entire new course of study will be required in training both men and officers to this 
science.” 

After noticing briefly the immense difference in point of economy between the system 
of fighting steam vessels and that of line-of-battle ships, and the great advantages 
which the former hold out to the secondary naval powers, he says, “ Without wishing 
to excite unnecessary alarm, it is very difficult to reflect steadily on the question, without 
some feeling of doubt whether the destiny of Great Britain may not at length be in- 
volved in this very invention, whether its fate will not even be sealed, as soon as steam 
vessels shall supersede the present ones among the nations of Europe, and become, 
what the latter scarcely ever can, the general naval warfare of the world.” 

The last passage we shall quote is very nearly a counterpart of one or two which we 
could point out in the French author :—* Our naval superiority at present, or on the 
existing system, is identified with the general causes of our prosperity, and secured to 
us as long as-that state shall last. But the case may become far otherwise, should the 
system of naval warfare, which is here contemplated, ever become generally established, 
should it ever supersede the system of large ships managed by thorough-bred seamen. 
The general political consequences are easily inferred. Warfare at sea will approach 
more nearly to warfare on shore, or the differences between a military and a naval 
system will be small, compared to what they are at present. Any nation sufficiently 
wealthy to levy armies and fortify towns, may then build vessels and produce sea- 
men, if seamen they can be termed, adequate to the management of a flotilla, and as 
well fitted for all the purposes of naval warfare, as their soldiers are for land service. 
The system in fact will become a species of military, rather than a naval one, and they 
who should have been sailors, will be maritime soldiers, not seamen ; and then will 
our superiority, as far as depends on seamanship, disappear ; or we also shall become 
what they will be, and must learn to meet them on our own channel, and on their own 
shores, as we met them at Vittoria and Waterloo. It is equally evident that the least 
maritime nations will then become capable of undertaking naval wars, as almost every 
instruction and discipline which their officers, men, and vessels may require, will be- 
come practicable even in their own rivers and harbours, and on their own narrow 
seas. 
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CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


Seen cael 


Art. XIIL.—De Priscé ZLgyptiorum Litteraturé Commentatio Prima, quam 
scripsit J.G.L. Kosegarten. Weimar. 1828. 4to. pp.71, 28 plates. 


Turs little work of Professor Kosegarten contains much valuable information, 
without any of that wild conjecture which has of late years become so popular: 
it really does credit both to the industry and to the modesty of the author; 
and it contains almost every thing that is hitherto known to the public, respect- 
ing the enchorial or demotic characters of the ancient Egyptians. 


“ Being desirous,” says the author, in his preface, “ of deciphering the old Egyp+ 
tian papyri, especially those which are deposited in the Royal Library at Berlin, I 
have thought it right to begin with collecting in this commentary the elements of 
what is known on the subject. In explaining these elements, | could not do otherwise 
than agree in general with the duunmvirate, which has deserved the most in Egyptian 
literature ; and endeavour to confirm and extend the discoveries of Young and Cham- 
pollion by new examples. 1 have added to this essay a copy of the Inscription of 
Rosetta, together with Young’s translation; not that 1 thought it in every particular 
correct: an opinion which even the learned author himself, I apprehend, is not dis- 
posed to maintain; bat because L thought it right to avoid interfering with the conclu- 
sions of a person so well qualified for judging on the subject. The present publication 
contains ten lines only of the Inscription, in four plates; the remainder will form as 
many more in my second essay. I have merely substituted the corresponding Greek 
words for some of the atin epithets of the Ptolemies. 

“ T have added plates of the whole of the Berlin Papyras, No. 36, and of the begin- 
ning of the other manuscripts of Berlin, with such translations as | have been able to 
satisfy myself were approximately correct; and 1 shall add other papyri in my next 
essay. Some of the manuscripts appear to be duplicates of each other, written at the 
same time, with slight variations: these are marked by the librariana and b. I have 
thought it right to give also copies of the characters expressing the numbers and the 
months, as explained by Champollion, in order to support my conclusions respecting 
the dates, which have been ctherwise understood by Seyffarth. I have to return my 
best thanks to Young, to Champollion, and to Peyron, for their obliging and ready 
answers to any inquiry that I have had occasion to make of them ; and to my friends 
at Berlin who have kindly entrusted me with the manuscripts that I required.— 
Greifswald, Aug. 1327.” 


The candour and good-nature of the author are exhibited in many parts of 
the work, and he deserves our gratitude much more than if he had attempted, 
even with some success, to add many new conjectures to the multitude which 
are in danger of overwhelming the subject of Egyptian literature. He is not, 
however, wholly without claim to originality, and he seems to have been the 
first to see cleurly the vestiges of the word METHRE, witnesses, in the papyrus 
of Casati; though he has omitted to insert in his plate the corresponding part 
of the manuscript of Berlin. There are also several new modifications of the 
forms of the letters, of considerable importance, which he has first publicly 
noticed, especially those of the p and Fr; and he has very satisfactorily shown 
that some readings, in which Dr. Young was at first inclined to follow 
Akerblad, but which he afterwards abandoned, are wholly untenable. Pro- 
fessor Kosegarten adds, with great simplicity, p.19, that he is therefore 
inclined to doubt on the subject. But how much better is it to be right with 
hesitation, than to be wrong with confidence ! , 
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Anr. XIV.—Catalogus Artificum, sive Architecti, Statuarii, Sculptores, Pic- 
tores, Celatores et Scalptores Grecorum et Romanorum, literarum ordine 
dispositi, a Julio Sillig. Accedunt tres tabule Synchronistice. Dresde & 
Lipsiw, Libraria Arnoldia, 1827, in 8vo. 


Mr. Srxx1c, the author of this work, is, we believe, the editor of the Dresden 
reprint of Markland’s edition of Statius’ Silve, noticed in ourlast number. In 
the dedicatory preface addressed to the celebrated Bottiger, to whose encou- 
ragement, and that of Creuzer, the origin of the work is ascribed, the author 
explains, at full length, the principles upon which he has proceeded. 

r. Sillig’s first idea was to republish, with notes and additions, the Cata- 
logus Artificum of Francis Junius, which appeared in 1694. Of this work 
Creuzer had sent him a copy, with the marginal notes of Valckenaer, which 
proved, however, of little value; and the work itself was so very defective, in 
consequence of the credulity, ignorance, and haste of the writer, that Mr. 
Sillig saw at once the necessity of composing an entirely new work on the 
subject, retaining merely the alphabetic order of his predecessor. 

The principal authority in an undertaking of this nature, it is evident, must 
be the Natural History of Pliny. On that work, which Mr. Sillig pronounces 
to be one of those which have most suffered from interpolations, and to have 
been published from faulty MSS., he has bestowed a considerable d of 
attention and care. During a residence at Paris he devoted himself to an 
examination of the MSS. of it in the King’s Library, and he is now preparin 
a new and revised edition, which, however, is not likely to see the light for 
some time, in consequence of the laborious revision he is bestowing on it. 

The present work is for ancient, what the works of Lanzi, Pilkington, and 
others, are for modern times; and scholars, as well as the amateurs of ancient 
art, will find it a most useful and valuable manual. 


Art. XV.—Grammuire Grecque, contenant les Dialectes et la difference avec le 
Grec Vulgaire. Par C. Minoide Mynas, Ex-professeur de Philosophie. 
Paris. 1828. 8vo. 
Tue author of this Grammar is one of those learned Hellenes who have taken 
refuge in foreign countries, from the toils and dangers to be encountered in 
their own. He is now a teacher of the Greek language in Paris, where he 
has published several works on the subject of Greek grammar and orthoépy. 
He is a strenuous opponent of the Erasmian system of pronunciation, which 
he designates as a prononciation ridicule,—an assertion, by the way, per- 
fectly unfounded, for there can be very little doubt but that the 8, », av, as, as 
sounded by the ancients, accord with the system of that eminent scholar. It 
is still, however, a question whether foreigners should adhere to a system 
which makes their mode of pronouncing Greek unintelligible to those whose 
native tongue it is; and it would be, perhaps, the most advisable course if 
scholars were to adopt the system of sound and accent followed in the schools 
and language of Modern Greece; which will, in all oe before long 
become once more a literary country, and produce works approaching to those 
of the days of Cimon and Pericles. ae ae ; 
Mr. Mynas divides his grammar into four parts,— Technology, y 
Syntax, onl Dialects. The two first cumeapeah to what we usually Ps 
mology; and in them he developes, with considerable clearness, the declen- 
sions, conjugations, &c.;—perhaps he shows too much irgenuity, in seeking 
to establish differences in the tenses of verbs that do not exist. In notes at the 
Sa@ 
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bottom of the pages, he points out the various changes that forms have under- 
gone in the mouths of the people, whose language, both in this work and in 
his Calliope, he maintains not to be modern. ’ 


«* Before,’’.says he, “‘ the formation of the grammar which regulated the Hellenism, 
or Attic language, the common people spoke in Greece, as they do at the present day, 
an idiom which is nothing but an i lar mixture of the different dialects ; it is, 
therefore, quite useless to give a particular grammar of it, since it does not exist even 
in Greece, and still more useless to trouble oneself about it. What is of importance 
for knowing the vulgar Greek, is to abandon the false pronunciation which Erasmus 
created ; for students, when acquainted with our pronunciation. will understand the 
people. and the practice of a few days will enable them to make themselves understood 

yy them.” 

From these ideas, we believe very generally entertained by the modern 
Greeks, it is quite evident that they will, in their future writings, strive after 
classic purity, retaining their present pronunciation. 

The other divisions are equally well treated ; and this Grammar may, on the 


whole, be pronounced to be a good one, though undoubtedly inferior to those 
of Buttman or Matthie. ; 


Art. XVI.—Gran Dizionario della Lingua Italiana. 7 vols. 4to. 
Bologna. 1819—27. 


Tuts Dictionary is an enlarged and improved edition of the La Crusca, whose 
system it follows, as no word is inserted without the authority of approved 
writers, the examples being quoted at length. The compilers of the present 
work, among whom we find Paolo Cotta, Professors Orioli and Tommasini, 


of Bologna, and other respectable names, have added considerably to che list 
of authors selected by the Florentine Academicians, and have also «dopted 
the corrections and additions contained in Monti’s celebrated Proposta. But 
another important feature of the present Dictionary is the introduction of 
terms belonging to art and science, in which the Italian language had been 
hitherto considered greatly deficient. One science, however, the editors appear 
to have neglected, and that is geography: this is the more to be regretted, as 
the Italians are much given to Italianize, or rather Latinize, geographical 
names. How is one to know, for instance, that Aquisgrana is the same as 
Aix-la-Chapelle; that Augusta means Augsburg; that Monaco is Munich; 
Basilea, Basle; and others, besides the names of Italian places, which are 
often spelt in two different ways, Torino and Turino, Firenze and Fiorenza, 
&c.? _The proper names, ancient and modern, are also, we find, omitted.. A 
great and complete Dictionary of a language ought to contain all these. It 
appears also that the editors have sacrificed so far to old principles, as to over- 
look the authority of the writers of the eighteenth century; thus depriving 
themselves and the public of the assistance derivable from a period of great 
labour and erudition, during which many words were introduced by men of 
learning, in order to satisfy the wants of spreading information and industry. 

Other omissions we have noticed, especially among the verbal nouns, in 
which the Italian is so rich: many of these are left out; the pronunciation is 
also neglected, and no clue is given to find out the proper sound of the e and 
of the 0, which is so often mistaken even by Italians, nor that of the s and the 
double z. . This part of the language has been hitherto unattended to in most 
Dictionaries, with the exception of the Dizionario Ortologico of Nesi, and of 
Petroni’s Italian, French, and English Dictionary. 

Notwithstanding these and other minor faults, the Gran Dizionario of 
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Bologna is the best general Dictionary of the Italian language now’extant: 
The last edition of the genuine La Crusca is now nearly a century old; the 
Dictionary of Alberti, although good, is not sufficiently discriminating in the 
selection of words; and that of Cesari, on the contrary, is over scrupulous, by 
its exclusive reference to the old classics. The present compilers have taken a 
middle path between Alberti and Cesari. 

The Academicians of La Crusca have long promised a new edition of their 
Great Dictionary, and we understand they have registered above twenty thou- 
sand words to add to it; but as yet we see no prospect of the result of their 
labours coming very soon before the public. A Dictionary at once analytical, 
complete, and corresponding to the improved state of intellect and of educa- 
tion, is still a desideratum in Italian literature. 


Art. XVII.—Cabrino Fondulo, Y cam eae della Storia Lombarda sul finire 
del secolo 14mo, e 'l principiare del 15mo; opera di Vincenzo Lancetti, Cremo- 
nese. 2vol.i16mo. Milano. 1827. 


Tue author of this little work has properly styled it a “ historical fragment,” 
but some of the critics and philologists of Italy have classed it amongst the 
“ historical novels;” for the name has now spread beyond the Alps, although, 
compared with Manzoni’s “ Betrothed,” none of the attempts that have been 
there made, in imitation of the great Northern Magician, deserve much attention. 
Mr. Lancetti, however, did not sit down to write a work of imagination; his 
task was of a different nature. He searched diligently libraries and archives, - 


and consulted MSS. in order to fill up every flaw in the life of his hero; and 
when all records failed him, he “ drew from preceding as well as from sub- 
sequent facts, the indication of those which must have happened between, 
availing himself of every incident to render the course of his narrative instruc- 
tive, entertaining, and probable,”. leaving to critics to call it “ a history, or a 
historical novel, if they prefer the latter term, agreeably to the now prevailing 
fashion in os oii, sce 


Cabrino Fondulo was born at Soncino, in the territory of Cremona, of an, 
ancient family ; he began his military career in the service of the Viscontis, 
the then rulers of Milan, and who aspired to the sovereignty of Italy. John 
Galeazzo Visconti, who died in 1402, divided between his three sons, still 
under age, his splendid dominions, which extended from the Alps of Tyrol to, 
the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea, including Lombardy, Monferrat, part of, 
Tuscany, Parma, Piacenza, Reggio, and even Bologna and Perugia. _ This 
was considered a favourable opportunity by the enemies of the Viscontis, 
to shake off their yoke. Among these was the family of Cavalcabd, who had 
been in former times Lords of Cremona, but had lost their power during the, 
wars of the Guelphs and the Ghibelins. Cabrino, who was of a family anciently 
attached to the Cavaleabs, sided with the latter, and assisted their represen- 
tative, Ugolino, to make himself Lord of Cremona. Soon after, however, 
Ugolino, being attacked by the troops of the Visconti, was defeated and taken 
prisoner to Milan. His nephew, Charles Cavalcabd, assumed the 
ment of affairs at Cremona, and became so enamoured of his power, and for- 
getful of the ties of nature and duty that bound him to Ugolino, that when the 
Jatter escaped from prison and re-appeared at Cremona, Charles, by a strata- 
gem, inveigled him into the castle, where he had him soon after murdered—a 
common practice in the politics of those times. But the unnatural assassin, 
fell by the same arts which he had practised against his uncle. Cabrino had 
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served them both in his military capacity, and had connived at the treason 
against Ugolino; but afterwards finding that the new ruler of Cremona sus- 
pected and hated him, and receiving information that his destruction was de- 
termined upon, resolved to anticipate his treacherous lord. Having assem- 
bled a number of friends and followers at his castle of Macastorna, he waited 
for Charles Cavalcabd, who was returning from Milan to Cremona, and after 
treating him to a feast, had him murdered in his sleep, together with his 
relatives and attendants. After this horrid tragedy, Cabrino proceeded to the 
town, where he was proclaimed by his partizans Lord of Cremona, in 1406; 
which sovereignty he retained till 1420, a long period for a small state sur- 
rounded by enemies. Cabrino’s government was comparatively wise and 
beneficent, and under it, in spite of his frequent wars with the Visconti and 
his other neighbours, Cremona prospered. He established a university, which 
for the time rivalled those of Bologna and Pavia. He appears to have been 
master of the politics of his age, having a perfect command of himself, united 
to bravery, skill, and a deep knowledge of men. But to his adversaries he 
was terrible and cruel; several of them, whom he secured either by force or 
stratagem, he caused to be precipitated from the lofty tower of Cremona. A 
poet, who wrote some satirical verses on the birth of one of his sons, be caused 
to be buried alive. In short, he was, what most cotemporary rulers then were, 
a crafty, unprincipled tyrant. . 

The Emperor Sigismund and Pope John XXIII. met at Cremona in 1414, 
where they held a congress for the pacification of Italy and of the church. 
Cabrino entertained his guests with great splendour. It was then that, having 
accompanied the two illustrious strangers to the summit of the great tower, 
he had, as it was afterwards reported, hesitated a moment whether he should 
not hurl down both Pope and Emperor into the square below, as he had done 
with his other victims, in order thus to create a general confusion throughout 
Christendom, of which he might take advantage to extend his power. But 
this vague surmise, which has been recorded in history, appears to have been 
a story invented by his enemies, the Visconti, and published afterwards by 
Paul Giovio, a writer of littie veracity. At last Cabrino’s star grew e, 
and as he found that he could no longer resist the power of Philip Maria 
Visconti, whose armies were then led by the celebrated Carmagnola, he 
agreed to give up Cremona to the Duke of Milan for the sum of thirty-five 
thousand gold ducats, reserving to himself the castle and lands of Castelleone, 
with the title of Marquis. This treaty was executed in 1420. But Cabrino 
did not enjoy his retirement many years. Philip Maria, after the desertion of 
Carmagnola from his service, having become more suspicious and cruel, sent 
troops to take possession of Cabrino’s castle, and had him brought prisoner 
with his family to Pavia, where, after being put to the torture and undergoing 
eight months’ imprisonment, he was, by a mock judgment, condemned to 
death, and decapitated at Milan, in the square of the Mercanti. His wife and 
children were confined in the castle of Cremona, where it appears they soon 
after died. 

The research of Mr. Lancetti has been very great, in order to elucidate the 
municipal events of those obscure times. Where history failed him, he has 
added the connecting links with great discrimination; and he has supplied 
the minor details of domestic and public life, in conformity to the manners of 
the age. The historical part of the work evidently outweighs, in extent and 
importance, the accessory or romantic, as it has been styled. The “fragment 
might, perhaps, be called a romantic history, rather than a historical novel. 
Whether this be a‘proper mode of serving up the mutilated records of the 
obscure biography of the middle ages, we shall not here discuss. Macchia- 
velli, in his Life of Cattruccio, took still greater liberties with history. 
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As a historical fragment of the history of Lombardy, and embracing those. 
features and events which are authenticated by the author's reference to texts, 
we consider Cabrino Fondulo as a valuable acquisition to Italian literature. 
The history of Italy is a chaos, out of which we almost despair of seeing any 
more than partial sketches. brought to light. If, in every state or city of 
that country, there were men as intelligent and as industrious as the present 
author, we might obtain a collection of municipal histggies, which would 
enable us to form a correct idea of the social and pelitical condition and pro-. 
gress of the various people of the peninsula, during the ages that oye 
between the destruction of the Western empire and the epoch of Charles V. 


Art. XVIII.— De la Sicile, et de ses rapports avec f Angleterre, a Tépogque de la 
Constitution de 1812; avec la Réfutation de l’ Histoire d’ Italie par M. Botta, 
pour les parties qui ont rapport & ces mémes événemens. Par un Membre des 
différens Parlemens de Sicile. 8vo. Paris. 1827. 


Tus is a temperate, well-written account of the short-lived Constitutional 
Government of Sicily, which was established in that island, in 1812, by the 
common consent of the Nobles, the Clergy, and the Commons; and abruptly 
abolished, in 1815, by the late King Ferdinand, after his restoration to his 
continental dominions. The tale has been already told; and it bears an 
ominous resemblance to the events which are now taking place in Portugal. 
The three orders, which had agreed in the formation of a constitution, soon 
began to differ, when they came to legislate upon particular points; parties 
were formed, which the creatures of the old king and queen encouraged ; the 
inexperience of the commons, regret for the loss of their privileges in many of 
the nobles, the jealousy and suspicion of the clergy, and the hostility of the 
court, ruined the work which had begun in a moment of generous enthusiasm, 
and under the protecting influence of England. The details which our author 
gives us of the progress of the crisis, display weakness and incapacity on one 
side, disingenuousness and intolerance on the other. With such materials, a 
catastrophe was unavoidable; but it was most ungenerous in the Neapolitan 
Cabinet thus to reward, by an obnoxious act of power, the devotion which the 
Sicilians had shown to their monarch in the hour of adversity. For we ought. 
to bear in mind, that by the annexation of Sicily, in 1816, as a part or province 
of the Neapolitan monarchy, that island not only lost its new constitution, but 
also its old parliament and privileges, which dated from the time of the Nor- 
mans. And here our author refutes certain assertions of the historian Botta, 
who appears in general less accurately informed of the state of parties, and of 
the multifarious events that occured in rapid succession in Southern Italy, than 
he is of the history of the Northern States, where he was in many instances an 
eye-witness of, and in some an actor in, the events. The occurrences in the 
south are even now obscured and disfigured by partial accounts; and 2 confu- 
sion of ideas prevails in the minds of the natives, which throws a false colour- 
ing on many of those events. Botta attributes the overthrow of the Constitution 
in Sicily to popular license and the influence of strangers,—meaning the 
English. Bursts of popular license are the usual attendants on sudden poli- 
tical changes; but Sichiy was remarkably free from any such effervescence. 
With regard to the Commons, they certainly betrayed great inexperience, 
joined to a peevish and factious spirit; but they were so far from being in-, 
fluenced by the English, that the system of non-interference adopted by. the 
latter is what the constitutionalists in the south have most bitterly complained 
of. Botta, in this and some other instances, displays those prejudices against 
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England which are too commonly entertained by continental people unac- 
quainted with this country, and to which, in another instance, we alluded in 
our review of his work, in No. I. of this Journal, p. 261. 

The other passage of Botta of which our Sicilian author complains, is the 
following, with which .the historian concludes his narrative of the affairs of 
Sicily :— ' 


“ Hardly had Ferdinand, through the events of 1814, recovered the throne of Naples, 
when he, a single word, abolished the constitution, not only without disturbance, 
but even without dissatisfaction on the part of the people.” 


We will not cavil, as some hypercritic* has done, about dates; for although 
Ferdinand did not reascend the throne of Naples till 1815, it was “ through 
the events of 1814” that he was enabled to attempt the recovery of his conti- 
nental dominions, which he did not effect, however, till Murat’s rashness in 
the following year afforded him a favourable opportunity. But in 1814, after 
Ferdinand’s reassuniption of the regal power at Palermo, the fate of the Sicilian 
Constitution had been already sealed. Whatever opposition was shown 
to its overthrow, was chiefly in the middling classes; but it never assumed 
an snpeing appearance, and the mass of the people showed considerable 
apathy. 

— conclusion, Botta has in this, as in other minor points, judged perhaps 
too hastily of causes; while (and we repeat the words of our former article,) 
“the general outline of facts has been faithfully adhered to by him.” At his 
age, and with his experience, he takes a melancholy and desponding view of 
the illusions with which the Italians have been dazzled for thirty years past; and 
he condemns, perhaps too severely, the hallucination of those who trusted to 
them. He is angry with both natives and foreigners, invaders and allies, who 
meddled in the affairs of Italy, seemingly only to increase its disasters; for 
Italy may claim the melancholy privilege of having grounds of complaint 
against all. Before Botta’s work appeared, people had been taught to con- 
sider the French invasion as the epoch of Italian regeneration, and the subse- 
quent sway of Napoleon as the golden age of Italy. Our historian has fully 
exposed the fallacy of such statements; he has shown that Italy was betrayed, 
plundered, abandoned and calumniated ; he has told many unpalatable truths 
to men of all parties; he has shown the abuses of each of the Italian States, 


* A furious attack has been made, in another Journal, on the character of Botta, 
and, as a matter of course, on all who do not coincide with the author of the article, in 
his depreciation of the historian. The Antologia of Florence is charged with having 
prai Botta, because he is a contributor to that Journal. Now, we happen to know 
that Botta wrote but two articles in the Antologia; one of which was a clever and 
humourous, but good-tempered, critique of Lady Morgan’s Salvator Rosa. The Anto- 
logia has neither praised nor puffed Botta; it has spoken of him as of a distinguished 
Italian writer of our days,—an opinion which, we believe, few will controvert,—and 
has given him credit for sincerity of purpose ; strongly animadverting, at the same time, 
on the inaccuracies into which too much reliance on bis sources of information have led 


him. The Antologia is a publication too well known for its ay and liberality 
ich 


of sentiments, to require any defence from us. For the praise w we conscientious! 
bestowed on Botta’s history, we have also been honoured with a share of this critic’s 
abuse—which we utterly decageet. We are no partisans in politics, and intend to 
assert our right of speaking what we believe to be the truth, malgré les coteries. We do 
not pin our political faith on the statements ef Helen Maria Williams, Cuoco, or 
even of Angeloni or Santa Rosa; the opinion of a French periodical on Italian affairs, 
we regard as of very questionable authority ; and finally, in ven‘uring to pass an opinion 
upon the historian, we considered it but fair to judge him by his original work, and 
not by a French version of it, as our learned contemporary has done. Sed jam satis. 
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previously to, and after, the French conquest; and his harvest has been what’ 
might be expected—abuse from all quarters. 

It is curious to observe how Botta, whom the critic already mentioned in 
the note charges with: subserviency, “ not to Austria alone, but to all the’ 
actual masters of Italy,” (no sinecure, one would suppose, to please eight 
different masters,) has been treated by the ex-offieio defenders of these rulers. 

is work has been most strictly prohibited at Milan. L’Amico d Italia, 
a Turin loyal publication, stigmatizes him as . being still a republican -in- 
his heart, for having spoken disrespectfully of the Piedmontese govern~ 
ment; and as little better than a heretic, for having said that the govern- 
ment of the Church was originally popular. The Giornale Ecclesiastico 
of Rome reprobates him for having accused the Jesuits of ambition. The 
Giornale de’ Letterati di Pisa, denies his assertion that the Jansenists ‘and: 
Bishop Ricci had many partisans in Tuscany. The journal of: Modena, 
Memorie di Religione, Morale, §c.—a most loyal paper, published in a state 
most strictly monarchical and Catholic,—upbraids him for expressing the sen- 
timents of those who were disposed to a reform in Italy; as “ if it were pos~ 
sible for a moment to establish any parallel between the faithful and the rebel, 
and to assume that both had some causes of complaint.” This is, then, the 
way that Botta shows his subserviency “ to all the ruling powers of Italy !” 

ith Botta’s personal history we cannot boast the same private acquaint- 
ance as our contemporary; all we know is, that he has not enriched himself by 
the situations he has filled, and that he lives in humble retirement/at Paris; but 
we remark, among other consistent statements of the critic, that the Sardinian 
government disdainfully refused to employ Botta in 1818, as one of the old 
revolutionists, and yet that the author’s chief study is now to falsify history, in 
order to please this very government. A most disinterested loyalty this! 


With regard to Botta’s long-acknowledged literary merit, independently of 
his latter work, we might quote many respectable authorities, but we will con~ 


tent ourselves with that of Giordani, a writer well known for the ind nee 


of his sentiments, both in political and literary matters, an independence by 
which he has seriously injured his worldly prospects. 


«* We owe more to Carlo Botta than to any other living author, because he has 
restored to Italy its former reputation in historical writing. Before him, we had been 
sixty years without a a work that deserved the name of history. Let others cavil 
about trifles, Botta has displayed all the qualities of a great and immortal historian. 
He will ever be to me one of the most deserving and illustrious Italians, and I could 
wish to go to Paris, on purpose to see him, as the old Gaditan came to Rome from’ 
the western extremity of howe solely for the purpose of beholding Livy.” —Giordans 
Opere, vol. vii. p. 96. 


Arr. XIX.—Cromwell, Drame. Par Victor Hugo. 8vo. Paris. 1828: 


We did not take up a volume of French poetry of this goodly bulk, without 
being fully prepared to undergo a treatise of proportionate weight on the classic 
and romantic. In the present case, however, there is a leaven of ingenuity 
and good sense, that raises up the otherwise torpid and heavy mass into some- 
thing which forms really almost as palatable fare as critic could desire. It 
will not be expected that we should give any detailed account of a preface of 
sixty-four octavo pages. The author is a romanticist. He conceives that 
there have existed three great and distinct ages of poetry, each adapted to, 
and created by, a corresponding state of society. ese three are, the ages 
of the ode, the epos, and the drama. The primitive, or what the ancients 
called the fabulous time, is lyrical; the time of the ancients, epic; and that 
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of the moderns, dramatie. The ode sings eternity, the epos solemnizes 
history, the drama paints life. The character of the first is naiveté; of the 
second, simplicity; and of the third, truth. The personages of the ode are 
colossuses, Adam, Cain, Noah; those of the e giants, Achilles, Atreus, 
Orestes; those of the drama men, Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello. The ode 
expatiates on the ideal, the epos on the lofty, the drama on the real; and 
this triple a descends from three great sources—the Bible, Homer, and 
Shakspeare. e burlesque, M. Hugo adds, —— its germ may have 
existed previously, is the great and distinguishing feature of the third or 
present age; it was born of inevitable circumstances; and the overthrow of 
the unities, and the jumbling of tragedy and comedy, terror and buffoonery, 
were not the consequences of the decline of poetry, but of the march of time, 
and the progress of human society. It is a pity that the author should have 
amanel so hard to identify himself with his own age. The burlesque, as he 
himself observes, is natural to the moderns, and will come, whether we do call 
on it or not; but the introduction of the three fools, who mingle in his play, 
something like the chorus of the Greek tragedy travestied, is a gratuitous piece 
of buffoonery which we cannot away with. “ Cromwell” is less a drama 
than a historical romance in dialogue; and yet it is so dramatic in spirit, that 
we feel angry it should not be so also in body; and so amusing without being 
perfectly dramatic, that we regret being constantly reminded that it was the 
author’s intention to concoct a drama. The story relates to a double conspi- 
racy among the cavaliers and round-heads against the protector. In the first 
act, the conspirators of both factions meet in a tavern, and the plan of the 
royalist plot is developed, together with the characters of the personages who 
are engaged in it. Of these, the gallant and gay Earl of Rochester is one of 
the most conspicuous; and the light inconsequence of his character, is well 
contrasted in the other party, by the sombre fanaticism of Carr. In reply to 
the courtly coxcomb who invites him to drink by the leading question, Are 
you thirsty ?—the latter answers, 


“Never! nor thirst, nor hunger do I know. 
Ashes, my friend, I eat, yea, even as bread. 
Roch. Faith, he may eat alone, if thus he dines.” 


In the midst of their debates, the conspirators are startled by the abrupt 
entrance of Richard Cromwell, the protector’s son. He accuses the royalists 
of felony—treason ; but, when their dismay is at the highest, adds—for having 
come there to drink without him! He then tosses off a bumper to the health 
of King Charles, and the meeting is about to terminate in a jovial drinking- 
bout, when the wassailers are disturbed by the proclamation of a fast in the 
name of the parliament, and the tavern is shut up. In the second act, Crom- 
well is represented as giving audience to different ambassadors, and tramsact- 
ing business with his minister Thurlow. When the latter communicates the 
intelligence, that the parliament intend, on that day, to offer him the crown, 
the protector exclaims in transport: 


* And is it mine! And have my feet at length 

Attain’d the summit of the mount of sand! 
Thurlow. And yet, my lord, you have reigned loog—— 
Cromwell. No, no! 

Power I have had, indeed, but not the name. 

Thou smilest, Thurlow? Ah, thou little know’st 

What hole it is ambition digs i’ the heart! 

What end, most seeming empty, is the mark 

For which we fret, and toil, and dare! How hard, 

With an unfinish’d fortune to sit down! 
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— Then, what a lustre from most ancient times 
Heaven has flung o’er the sacred head of Pa 
King,—majesty,—what names of power! No king, 
And yet the world’s bigh arbiter! The thi 

Without the word !—the power and not the title! 
Away—the empire and the name are one! 

—Oh yes, thou little know’st how a "tis, 
Emerging from the crowd, and at the top 

Arrived, to feel that there is something still 

Above our heads ;—something—a word ?—no matter— 
That word is everything!” 


The puritan Carr now enters, and, lamenting that he is under the necessi 
of saving Cromwell while he saves the state, reveals the plot, r wi 
the names of the royalist leaders. This scene is finely drawn, is the best 
in thedrama. Sir Richard Willis, the spy, follows, and enumerates the round- 
head conspirators, so that Cromwell is now in possession of the whole secret. 
Rochester is introduced to him in an assumed character, in which he is-to 
perform the duty entrusted to him by the other royalist lords, and receives 
the appointment of chaplain. The plot begins to thicken.—Act ITI. Cromwell 
finds the soi-disant on on his knees before his daughter Frances, endea- 
vouring to persuade her to a of a quatrain which he has made on her 
beauty. Frances, partly out of pique, partly out of good-nature, 


and the unhappy Rochester is sent off to be married instanter to 

duenna. It turns out that the paper, through accident, contains not a 

love verses, but a detail of the plot for carrying off the protector that night, 

and everything is discovered. ester, in the evening, presenting his 
swallow 


es 
her father that the holy man was petitioning for the hand of dame igoy, 
the old 


drink to Cromwell, drugged with a soporific potion, is com to 
it himself, and, falling asleep, is put into the protector’s bed.—Act IV. Crom~- 
well, in the disguise of a soldier, posted at the gate, narrowly escapes death 
from the royalist conspirators, to whom he is unable to give the countersign. 
They at last determine rather to bribe him; and on the purse he sees his son’s 
name. This circumstance, together with the fact of Richard having been at 
the meeting of the conspirators, and there having drank the king’s health, 
gives rise to suspicions amounting to conviction; and after the royalists have 
entered Whitehall, by the supposed sentinel’s permission, and Richard Crom- 
well makes his appearance on his way home, the father is just about to stab 
him unperceived, when his arm is arrested by the return of the conspirators. 
They had found Rochester in the protector’s bed, and supposing him, in the 
dark, to be the prey they sought, gagged, covered him up, and carried him 
away with them. A question now arises as to whether they should complete 
the sacrifice on the spot, or remove their victim alive; and Richard Cromwell 
throws himself upon what he supposes to be the body of his father, to protect 
him from their rage. At this moment Rochester awakes. ‘“ Where then is 
Cromwell?” is the terrified question of the bearers. “ Here am I!” shouts 
the disguised sentinel, in a voice of thunder, “To your tents, O Jacob! To 
your tents, O Israel!” and in an imstant the whole scene is filled with his 
armed adherents.—Act V. Westminster Hall. The round-head conspiracy 
now comes in course. Cromwell is to be stabbed the instant he receives the 
crown. Old Noll, however, is too knowing: he rejects the fateful symbol, 
to the surprise of all England. The conspirators are pardoned, with one 
exception; Rochester is remitted to the arms of his Guggligoy and the pro- 
tector, réveur, @ part, exclaims, “ Quand donc serai-je roi?” 

When the r is informed that this “ drama” is about four times longer 
than an ordinary tragedy, he will perceive that we can only have given a very 
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faint outline even of the more remarkable incidents; and if we could afford 
room for a few specimens, we are convinced he would agree with us in lament- 
ing, that where there are all the materials both of a tale and a drama, the 
work of M. Victor Hugo should be neither the one nor the other. 


Art. XX.—1. Ansichten der Natur, mit wissenschaftlichen Erliuterungen, von 
Alex. von Humboldt, 2te Ausgabe, 2 vols. 18mo. Stuttgart. 1826. . 

2. Tubleaur de la Nature, ou Considérations sur les déserts, sur la Physionomie 
des Végétaux, sur les Cataractes de !' Orénoque, sur la Structure et l' Action 
des Volcans dans les différentes Régions de la Terre. Par A. de Humboldt; 
traduits de (allemand, par M, Eyrits, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1828. 


Tue title of this work, originally published in 1808, sufficiently explains its 
nature. The great features of this globe are here scanned by a man whose 
talents and acquirements have gained for him an European reputation. It 
may be looked upon as the philosophy of nature rather than natural philoso- 
phy. The volumes contain reflections on those immense plains, technicall 
termed “ steppes,” which are spread in almost boundless extent on eac 
quarter of the globe. In every zone the character of these plains is different, 
and their physiognomy peculiar. Their geological characters are noticed and 
elucidated. The various forms of life which are found in them are charac- 
terized, the causes of these varieties are dwelt upon and pointed out. The 
physiognomy of the vegetable world is considered, and the vast variety of 
appearances are reduced to sixteen or seventeen distinct standard forms. 

is, though perhaps the least interesting portion of the work to the general 
reader, has a great value to the philosopher; it proves in the vegetable king- 
dom that the same unity of plan is perceptible as in the animal, in which all 
the various forms may be reduced to a few original types—There are some 
very interesting remarks on the structure and action of volcanoes and on 
cataracts. In short, the most striking phenomena of our globe are generalized 
in such a way, that this work of M. de Humboldt is to the naturalist what 
Laplace’s ‘ System of the World’ is to the astronomer or mathematician, or 
Cuvier’s ‘ Theory of the Earth’ to the geologist. He that will give his days 
and his nights to the study of these three standard works, can scarcely rise 
from his labours with a contracted mind or selfish heart. To know them is 
to know the history, not of years but eras, of changes which are in eternity 
rather than in time, of convulsions operating not on “ moving dirt,” but on 
worlds. Mr. Humboldt says in his Preface, 


** T have every where endeavoured to direct thought towards that eternal influence 
which Physical Nature exercises on the moral dispositions and destinies of man, 
and I consecrate my work to him whose heart has withered in misfortune. Let him 
who will escape from the storms of life follow me into the solitudes of the forest, with 
me penetrate the silent desert, or look into space from the summits of the Andes.” 


We shall present the reader with one short extract, as a specimen of the style 
and matter of the work. 


‘It is not only the crocodile and jaguar which in America lie in ambush for the 
horse, but even among fishes this animal has a rous enemy. The marshy waters 
of Béra and Rastro are filled with the electric eel, whose slimy yellow-spotted body 
sends forth at will terrible shocks. These gymnotes are from-five to six feet long, and 
sufficiently strong to kill the most robust animals, when they bring their organs pro- 
perly into action. At Uritucu, they have been obliged to change the direction of the 

» because the number of these eels had so much increased in a little river, that 
annually a number of horses in passing the ford were killed. All animals of their own 
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element fly from these formidable eels; even man is suvprized, when angli 
river side, and receives the fatal shock by ineans of the wetted-line. The fishing 

note presents a picturesque spectacle. The Indians inclose a marshy spot 

n drive in horses and mules into the water, until the noise excites these 
fishes .to the attack. They are seen swimming on the surface like snakes, and. ith 
insinuating themselves under the belly of the horses, many of which fall under 
violence of these invisible blows, while others, ting, with streaming mane 
haggard eyes, expressive of anguish, strive to the storm which threatens them ; 
but the Indians, armed with long bamboos, drive them back again into the middle of 
the water. The impetuosity of this unequal combat at length diminishes. The gym- 
notes, a disperse, like clouds deprived of the electric fluid, and require 
Tepose abundant nourishment to repair the loss of the galvanic force. Their 
strokes, getting feebler and feebler, produce a less sensible until frightened at 
length by the trampling of the horses, they timidly a 
struck with harpoons by the Indians, and subsequently pulled 
sticks, non-conductors of the fluid.” 


Arr. XXI.—1. Collection de Manuels ; formant une Encyclopédie des Sciences 

- et des Arts. Par une réunion de Savans et de Praticiens. 18mo. Paris. 
1821 to 1828. 

2. Encyclopédie Portative, ou Résumé Universel des Sciences, des Lettres et des 
Arts, en une Collection de Traités Séparés. Par une Société de Savans et de 
Gens de Lettres. Livraison, 1—25. 24mo. Paris. 1824—1828. 

3. Le Petit Producteur Frangais. Par le Baron Charles Dupin, Membre de 

- [Institut, &c. §&c. 7 vols. 18mo.. Paris. 1827-8. 

4. Bibliothéque d’ Instruction Elémentaire : Collection de petits oworages couronnés 
par la Société pour I’ Instruction Elémentaire. 18mo. Paris. 1826-8. 

5. Almanach des Bons Conseils pour l’an de Grace 1828. 18mo. Paris. 

6. Almanach de M. de Montyon pour l'année 1828, contenant le récit des actesde 


- vertu couronnés par [Academie Frangaise, depuis 1820 jusqu’é 1828. 18mo- 
Paris. ; 


Tue impulse lately given in this country to the business of education seems to 
have extended, we are happy to say, over the greater part of Europe. It was 
at the close of 1823 that the first Mechanics’ Institution was established in 
England,—the School of Arts at Edinburgh, and the Andersonian Institution 
at Glasgow, being previously in existence; and at present there are we believe 
rather more than one hundred such institutions in Great Britain and Ireland. 
In November, 1824, the first attempt was made in France to impart scientific 
knowledge to artizans. Baron Charles Dupin, who had seen in this country, 
as he expresses it, the powerful and the learned uniting their efforts to procure 
for the workmen a better education, which was to render them more skilful 
and more prudent, began at that period, at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. 
at Paris, a course of Lectures on the application of Mathematics to the Arts. 
Every year since, or rather twice a year he has repeated this course; and 
other gentlemen, imitating his example, have delivered similar courses of 
lectures in the different towns of France. The government, under the ministry 
of M. de Chabrol, patronised this sort of instruction; by his orders the pro- 
fessors of hydrography at forty-four of the maritime towns of France were in- 
structed to give gratuitous lectures to such mechanics and artizans as, chose 
to attend them. In consequence of this patronage, the spread of such institu-. 
tions in France was extremely rapid, and in December, 1826, ninety-eight 
towns of that country could boast of having lectures and other means for teach-_ 
ing workmen practical geometry. In the success of the different works and 
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discourses of M. Dupin on this subject, there is abundant evidence that that 

ies of instruction has been relished by the French artizans, and in general 
thee Instares have. been assiduously attended. Similar institutions (though to 
what extent we are not exactly informed) have been established in the Nether- 
lands, and the king of that country, in his public speech, delivered at the 
opening of the session of the states-general in 1826, congratulated the repre- 
sentatives of the people “ona beginning having been made to give to the 
working classes scientific instruction.” In Germany, also, the same work has 
been commenced, although, from the excellent schools already existing in that 
country, new institutions for education are there less wanted. Even at Madrid, 
we are informed by Baron Dupin, some efforts have been made to open a 
course of instruction in geometry applied to the arts. These contemporaneous 
efforts to improve education, show the general nature of that movement, 
which seems of late, as one of the blessings of peace, to’ have been given to the 
intellectual progress of Europe. 

** After Madrid,” says Baron Dupin, “ it would be superfluous to remind you of 
Italy, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, of Sweden and Poland, and even of Russia, 
having adopted the new method of instruction, and of their redoubling their efforts to 
create @ new era, which may see them worthily rivalling the formidable industry of 
Great Britain. Haiti asks for professors, the South American states have translated into 
their language the lessons taught at Paris, and the impulse given in France has already 
reached the countries of another hemisphere.”’* 


About the same time that the first Mechanics’ Institution was established 
in this country, a number of literary undertakings were begun, having for 
their object to supply accurate scientific instruction at a cheap rate; such as 
“ Mechanics’ Magazines,” “ Chemistry,” “ Dictionaries of the Arts,” “ Dic- 
tionaries of Architecture,” ‘ Cheap Encyclopedias,” &c. &c., and subse- 
quently, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, commenced at the 
early part of 1827, the ——- of its series of scientific treatises. In 
France the progress has been similar. Baron Dupin, on commencing his 
course of Mathematical Instruction, composed a treatise on Mathematics ap- 
plied to the Arts, with a view of forming a text-book for the different institu- 
tions of France, which has been translated into most of the languages of Europe. 
He has now taken the most interesting details contained in his large work, 
“ Forces Productives et Commerciales de la France,” (reviewed in our second 
number) and has worked them up, with other materials, into the seven 
little volumes placed at the head of this article (No. 3.) Of the series of 
“ Manuels,” not actually begun, but much extended in 1825, nearly one 
hundred have been published, forming altogether a complete body of 
compendious treatises on the sciences and arts. Each of them costs from 
24 to 4 francs per volume, according to its size, and several of them have 
already reached a second and even a third edition. The “ Encyclopédie 
Portative” was begun about the same period, and seems also to have met 
with a favourable reception. Finally a society has been established at Paris, 
under the name of Société pour [ Instruction Elémentaire, similar to the Society 
for diffusing Useful Knowledge. Not only, therefore, have many new and 
valuable institutions for promoting knowledge been recently established in 
several countries of Europe, but there has at the same time been published, 
both in France and England a great, we may say, indeed, an unusual number 
of books, all calculated to bring the very highest parts of knowledge to the 
doors of the very poorest classes of society. What may be the success of 
these efforts it is impossible to predict, but as other ages have been distin- 
guished for great an important acquisitions to our knowledge, such as we 


* Petit Producteur, tome v. p. 43. 
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can hardly now anticipate, we would fain hope that this is to be the age of 
its universal diffusion. 

There can be no doubt that much, very much, is still required, to accelerate 
this diffusion, more particularly among the agricultural classes both of France 
and England. On this very interesting subject, as far as France is concerned, 
we have already published in our second number the important statis- 
tical details collected by Baron Dupin; as well as the corresponding nume- 
rical ones which show how much the means of instruction for: the lower 
classes in that country have of late been augmented. We shall now, there- 
fore, only add an observation or two from his Petit Producteur, which show 
how very necessary it is that some means should be taken, to spread over the 
whole of France, a little of that civilization, as well as learning, which are 
now accumulated in, but almost confined to Paris and the other large towns. 


“In five-sixths of France,” he says, “‘ the agricultural instruments are still made 
in the rudest form. They are so badly constructed, so ill-adapted to the animal power 
which sets them in motion, that they cause the half of it, two-thirds, and sometimes 
even three-fourths to be wasted.” ‘‘ There are still some parts of France,” he observes, 
in another place, ‘‘ where the people have not a sufficient number of domestic animals 
to prevent the women being employed as beasts of burden or draught ; they barrows 
and dung-carts, haul along boats and vessels, carry heavy burdens, drive the plough and 
share the most irksome Taede Shall I mention, even, that one generation has 
scarcely past away since France saw, in some of the vallies of the Alps, women 
harnessed to the plough in conjunction with asses? Borne down by excessive labour, 
exposed to the sun, the rain and the snow, the women have their faces, hands, feet, and 
neck covered with a blackish tanned skin, which makes them resemble Hottentots, and 
their hard angular wrinkled features remind one of Tartars.”” 


Such is we believe a correct, and by no means exaggerated description, of 
the agricultural parts of France. The case is somewhat better in England; 
but still the difference is great between the degree of instruction found in our 
towns and in the country. We — to know that of a company of marines 
recently embarked on board one of His Majesty’s ships, and consisting chiefly 
of men who had been agricultural labourers, not above one in twenty could 
read or write, whereas, of the seamen on board the same ship, coll chiefly 
from our towns, there was not one in twenty who could not. It is of course 
amongst a condensed population that education is easily diffused, so that a 
crowded city supplies many correctives for the evils which it is thought to 
engender. 

‘One great distinction between the system followed in the two countries, 
(which will lead, we apprehend, to important consequences) is, that in England 
the people have established Mechanics’ Institutions for themselves, and su 
port them, while the people of France are taught gratuitously. There the 
new schools have all been founded by Prefects and Mayors, under the sanction 
of the ministry, or by the ministers themselves. Here, with the exception of 
some little patronage bestowed by the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Peel and 
Mr. Huskisson, the members of the government have completely stood 
aloof from this great work. There, consequently, nothing will be taught but what 
the government may sanction; here, on the contrary, the instruction will adapt 
itself to the wants of the people, and already the lectures delivered to them, 
embrace not only Geometry and Mechanics, but History, Political Economy, 
Anatomy and Physiology, and even Metaphysics. As long as public opinion 
= the sway, which it seems now to have acquired in the government of 

rance, no evil will perhaps ensue from concentrating in the hands of its rulers 


this additional power over the minds of its subjects; but we are afraid of the 
debasing consequences, should the Jesuitical faction ever come to govern the 
country in the name of the king. 
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The “ Manuels” are neat, concise, and yet comprehensive descriptions of 
the different arts and sciences. Each treats of some particular subject, and 
at the commencement an account is given of all the existing laws relative to 
that subject. This will be very useful, but it could scarcely be imitated here 
in the present state of our laws. Among them, also, there is a “ Manuel du 
Praticien,” or “ Cabinet Lawyer,” bringing the law within the reach of the 
whole community. The “ Encyclopédie Portative” differs chiefly from the 
“ Manuels” in being somewhat more concise end more récherché. The 
latter also embrace all the arts, while the former is nearly limited to 
the sciences, fine arts, and belles lettres. The former is rather adapted 
to the professions, the latter to the working classes. At the end of each 
volume of the Encyclopédie, a short neat biography of the most celebrated 
authors on the subject of which the volume treats is given, as well as a 
succinct bibliography, both of which seem to us very desirable in such works. 
The Bibliothégue d’ Instruction Elémentuire is a collection of treatises approved 
of by the society we have already mentioned, and published under its sanction. 
It embraces apparently all kinds of subjects, as we have seen works on 
Mineralogy, Political Economy, Practical Morality, Law, &c. &c. L’ Alma- 
nach des Bons Conseils is a very cheap little work, and stands very high in our 
estimation. Besides the Calendar, unstained by predictions, it contains a 
great number of useful notices and much pleasant instruction, conveyed by 
selecting examples from life. On the whole, we are bound to say, that the 
cheap works lately published, or now publishing in Paris, for the instruction of 
the people, whether they proceed from the enterprize of individual booksellers 
or from the Society for Elementary Instruction, are fully equal to the corre- 
sponding works lately published or now in the course of publication in this 
country. We can safely recommend the little treatises of the Encyclopédie 
Portative, on Eloquence, the History of Literary Men, Archeology, Rhe- 
toric, and similar subjects, as well adapted for the more advanced classes of the 
students of French, 


Art. XXII.—Luise von Halling. In Briefen aus Stidspanien, von Dan. Less- 
man. 2Theile.12mo. Berlin. 1827. 


Letrers from Spain, that are almost silent on the horrors of the inquisition, 
and on the last peninsular war—that never even allude to the political evils 
that still afflict that country—may well be considered a remarkable pheno- 
menon in the literary world, if, indeed, the hand of the Berlin censor has not 
carefully pruned them of all such allusions. We grant, that by the statesman, 
the politician, or the soldier, the subjects just mentioned may be considered 
as of paramount importance; and we do not now intend to depreciate them, 
as furnishing lessons of moral and political wisdom: but, happily, there are 
other matters besides massacre, rapine, and martyrdom—and other classes of 
society whose tastes must be consulted. “ Peace has its triumphs, too ;” and 
we think well of the taste that turns away with loathing from the crimes and 
follies of mankind, to gaze on the brighter side of the picture. 

The story of this amusing work is soon told :—Leopold, the principal cha- 
racter, appears to have spent his early days in Spain, and to have afterwards 
settled in Germany. It had long been -his fondly-cherished wish to re-visit 
the scenes of his infancy—the happy plains of Andalusia; and about three 
years after his marriage he sets out for Spain. A fit of chagrin, occasioned 
by. the haughty insolence of a proud Spaniard, in the presence of the ambas- 
sador, produces an attack of jaundice at Madrid, on his recovery from which 
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he Quits that city, with his family and attendants, for the South of Spain, where, 
from Seville and Catliz, the letters are dated. The party consists of Leopold, 
a well-informed and tolerant traveller—whose estimate of Spanish character 
we apprehend to be nearer the truth than bigots will allow—his wife, Ange- 
lica, a worthy companion of such a husband; her sister Louisa, a warm- 
hearted, blue-eyed German maiden, who speedily falls in love with, and takes 
home with her to Germany, a Don Sebastiano Guadaxaras as her spouse. 
Last in the cortége is Laurentius, a learned, hard-headed pedant, the butt of 
the whole party, who had quitted Germany on account of a duel. With all 
his love of Livy, and of the German philologists,. he occasionally enlivens his 
letters with some scintillations of northern wit; and is, moreover, endowed 
with a most iron hardihood of constitution, adapted alike to every climate. 
Still he is continually discontented with all about him, and seldom makes a 
secret of it. The only object that afforded him pleasure, during the early 
of the journey, was the madhouse at Toledo. No sooner is he com- 
ortably seated in any town than his researches commence, and the discovery 
of a well-replenished madhouse is more interesting in his eyes than if he had 
been introduced to a college of cardinals. From such an abundant storehouse 
we have only room to make a few extracts, and these chiefly relating to litera- 
ture. The following is from one of the letters of the young Louisa: 








































* Seville, April 21. 

“ When, on a Saint’s day in Madrid, the long line of carriages on the Prado is all 
in motion, suddenly, at twilight, the bells of the nearest church summon to prayers, 
instantly every foot-passenger stands still, the carriages draw up, all conversation 
ceases, every head is uncovered, and every mouth ejaculates a prayer—the whole 
procession seems as if transformed to marble. When the Jast echo of the bells has 
died away, and the last prayer has been offered up, every foot is again in motion, 
and, as if the life’s blood began to flow anew, the procession continues its former 
uninterrupted course. 

- . * - * * * + * ” 

“In the evening I returned to my room, and read the Delicias of Manuel de Villegas ; 
a collection of Anacreontic songs, in which the joyous spirit of pleasure is harmoniously 
blended with a sentimental, and almost unrivalled simplicity. Iread, and read, and 
felt myself irresistibly attached to the book. Suddenly I heard beneath my window 
the notes of a guitar. I listened, and the sounds became louder and livelier. I drew 
near to the window, and observed a boy running his fingers over the instrument, and 
preparing to sing. He observed me, for the full moon shone bright ; he had a foreign 
appearance, and [ could see at the first glance that he was not a native of Spain. 

is long, fair bair, fell over his shoulders, and his complexion was fairer than is 
generally observed among the boys here. Conccive my astonishment when he began 
to play, and’ accompanied his guitar with a song in my native language! If my first 
surprise was great, it was still more increased at hearing the contents of the song.” 


The truth is, the Don Sebastian already mentioned, who had seen Louisa 
on the Prado at Madrid, and fallen deeply in love with her, had accompanied 
her, unobserved, along the journey, and was fortunate enough to’ save her 
from drowning on crossing the Guadiana. He it was who had hired the 
young German minstrel to serenade his mistress in her own language, and 
to acquaint her, in the song, with the tale of his love; which is carried on, 
in sunshine and in shade, to the usual blissful termination. 

In another letter, Louisa, again speaking of Villegas, remarks, 


“ Treturn to him with fresh delight, and have now read his poems twice through. 
I greatly prefer his Delicias to his Amatorias, in which, like Marini, he often errs, by 
unnatural exaggeration. True, indeed, I can but imperfectly sympathise with him 
in his joyous moods ; but his pictures are so enchanting, and his manner so naive, that 
I do not know a single German poet that can be compared with him in the felicitous 
handling of such trifles. * * * * 
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_ “ In Spain the muses have long been forced to look to the past days of their glory, in 
order to save themselves from total ruin, and to keep them fromsdleness. The present 
times produce nothing original. Novel-writers go on, recasting the precious metals of 
Cervantes and Mendoza. The worshippers of Melpomene lisp the same prettiness that 
formerly immortalized a Vega and a C - Those that press forward to the temple 
of immortality on the wings of an idyl, dress themselves out in Saa de Miranda’s 
graceful simplicity, or borrow for their shepherds the endearing philosophy of Monte- 
mayor, whose productions were formerly so highly esteemed in the poetical Arcadia. 
The composer of Odes labours to attain the animated diction of a Herrera, and the 
aspirant for fame who writes devotional pieces, drags on painfully in the footsteps of 
the incomparable Luis de Leon, who, quiliig to m Rcapdi week have immortalized 
himself, had he written nothing else but the two odes, ‘‘ Noche Serena,” and “‘ De la 
Vida del Cielo.” Many fine productions, however, and in my opinion the finest, are 
only to be met with in the mouths of the common people, and Leopold is now busy 
with a translation of some popular romances. 

“‘ The Spaniards are particularly averse to borrowing from the intellectual treasures 
of other nations. They glean the field of their own muses to the very last ear, and 
then commence the same labour over again. They seem to me to resemble the wild 
animals in the garden of Aranjuez, which, although uninclosed, they are in no danger 
of leaving, as the whole country round affords neither shade nor nourishment. Obstinacy 
bears the blame of the greater part of this: indeed, so obstinate is the Spaniard, and 
in some provinces in particular so remarkably self-willed, that the inhabitants of one 
part of Spain make a jest of the others on this account. Thus, the obstinate Biscayan 
1s represented as driving a nail into the wall with his head, whilst the still more obsti- 


nate Arragonian is figured in the same act and attitude, but with the point of the nail 
turned outward !’’ 


To conclude this brief notice, the character of the different letter-writers is 
very well sustained; and we pass from the plain, unaffected good sense 
of ‘hesgetd and his wife, to the pleasing sentimentality and elegant taste of 
Louisa, and the half-boorish, half-pedantic sallies of the Westphalian Doctor— 


with entire conviction of the reality of the personages. Sketches of Spanish 
manners and customs, and spirited versions of old Spanish ballads, agreeably 
—— the reader’s attention to the end. 

e may add, that Goethe is said to entertain a very favourable opinion of 
the talents of the author, who, if he has not visited Spain in person, has at 


least turned to very good account the labours of the most distinguished writers 
on that country. 


Arr. XXITI.—A.W. Schlegels Vorlesungen tiber Theorie und Geschichte der bil- 
denden Kinste, gehalten in Berlin im Sommer 1827. Herausgegeben in Skizzen 
im Berliner Conversations-Blatt fiir Poesie, Literatur und Kritik. to. 


Durine the summer of last year, A. W. Schlegel delivered at Berlin a course 
of lectures on the “ Theory and History of the Formative Arts,” i. e. Architec- 
ture, Sculpture and Painting. These lectures were numerously attended, and 
the distinguished lecturer enabled the editors of the Conversations-Blatt, to 
present the public with sketches of them in the columns of their journal. 

In the first lecture, after pointing out the distinction between these and the 
other fine arts, Mr. Schlegel proceeds to consider the various theories of the 
beautiful that have been advanced from the time of Plato down to the present 
day, and takes occasion to qualify the idea of art being an imitation of nature, 
by showing that by that rule is not meant the servile copying of objects, but a 
striving after the varied, creative and productive powers of nature. In his 
third lecture he rejects the maxim “ Be gustibus non est disputandum,” and 
maintains that there is a standard of taste, and that all nations, whatever their 
degree of cultivation, agree in the essentials of what they regard as beautiful. 
He farther thinks that it was neither necessity nor luxury, but the straining 
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after the ideal of a greater degree of perfection than is to be found in nature, 
that gave birth to the fine arts, and that hence they are cultivated in a greater 
or less degree among all tribes and nations. 

He now passes to architecture, to which term he gives a very extensive mean- 
ing, including under it the art of laying out public squares, landscape garden- 
ing, ornamenting buildings and furniture, drinking-vessels, &c. &c., in fine, all 
works of art which have no definite eee in nature. In architecture, he 
says, there are four things to be considered: 1. General geometrical and mecha- 
nical basis. 2. Symmetry. 3. Proportion. 4. Ornament. On all these heads 
he makes most judicious observations, and under the third he entirely rejects 
the idea of there being any fixed proportions in architecture, and of the Grecian 
style being suited for all ages and climates, as well as the standard of perfection. 
He next proceeds to show the difference between sculpture and painting, and 
illustrates in the following manner the relation in which these arts stand to 
each other. 


' “ Suppose we have a bust and a picture of a person who is dead, and that we give 
to a sculptor the picture to make a bust from it, and the bust to a painter in order to 
dtaw a portrait. The difficulty the painter finds is, that in the bust the colour, the lively 
tone of the flesh and the animated glance of the eye are wanting, while the sculptor, 
who has only to do with the simple form, finds in the portrait a great deal that is super- 
fluous, and if it is not a side face it will be almost impossible for him to give the just 
proportions.’ 

On the subject of painting and its various component parts, Mr. Schlegel is 
very full and satisfactory, and as original as it was perhaps possible to be. 
Throughout he expresses his distaste for the servile copying of nature. And 
here he considers he has the voice of mankind with him, as Titian is univer- 
sally esteemed a superior painter to Denner, though the portraits of the last 
will bear to be viewed with the microscope, and if exact imitation was the 
thing of value, Dioramas, Panoramas, &c, would rank before the landscapes 
of Claude and Ruysdael, which they decidedly do not. 

In his tenth lecture Mr. Schlegel commences a historic view of the arts, 
beginning with Egypt; the massive character of her architecture he justly 
ascribes to sacerdotal influence and to the ponderous nature of their building 
materials, granite, syenite, &c. In sculpture, their penchant for symbol 
prevented their making any considerable progress. Painting was the art in 
which they were most deficient, though they had a wonderful knowledge of 
the — substances, and the brilliancy of their colours subsists after thou- 
sands of years. 

When commencing his view of the arts in India, Mr. Schlegel makes the 
following just remarks, which it would be well if such men as Creuzer and his 
followers would lay to heart. 

“ Although we find the strongest resemblance between the architecture of India and 
that of Egypt, yet there cannot be thence inferred a connexion between the two nations, 
It results from the general history of cultivation that art is grounded on human nature ; 
hence, as in manners and religion, there is also to be found in art a certain degree 
of approximation and agreement.” 

He notices, for example, the circumstance of the buildings of these nations 
as well as of the Greeks, having columns with capitals, &c.; but philosophi- 
cally concludes that each invented them independently. Indian artists, though 
checked by the same causes, idealized more than those of Egypt, and Mr. 
Schlegel regards the Indians as the first painters of the East. 

After some remarks on the state of the arts in Phenicia, Babylon and 
Persia, Mr. Schlegel passes to Greece, and, as might be anticipated, gives a 
masterly sketch of the rise and progress of the arts in that country. The ordi- 
nary theory of the gradual progress in architecture from the heavy to the light 
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he utterly rejects. Each national stem, he says, had its peculiar style; simul- 
taneously with the massive Doric columns of Magna Grecia and Sicily arose 
the light Ionic of Asia Minor. The Ionic temple of Juno at Samos, and that 
of Diana at Ephesus, are as old as the Doric ones at Pestum and Agrigentum. 
The rich Corinthian, too, is as ancient as the simpler Ionic. We are glad here 
to observe that Mr. Schlegel wisely rejects as silly tales the stories of the coming 
of Cecrops and other colonists from Egypt to Greece, and introducing there 
the rudiments of the arts. Grecian art is perfectly domestic and independent. 
After the Romans and Etrurians, Mr. Schlegel concludes by a view of the 
arts in the period of Christianity. 

We suppose that these lectures will be published, and we look forward to 


their forming, at no distant period, a valuable addition to our own translated 
literature. 


Art. XXIV.—Encyclopadisches Worterbuch der Medicinischen Wissenschaften. 
Herausgegeben von den Professoren der Medicinischen Facultit zu Berlin, 
C.F.v. Grafe, C.W. Hufeland, H.F.Link, K.A.Rudolphi, E.von Siebold. 
Erster Band, (Aachen-Agyrta) Berlin, 1828. (Encyclopedical Dictionary 
of the Medical Sciences. Published by the Professors of the Medical 
Faculty at Berlin.) 


Tue first volume of this great undertaking, conducted by some of the most 
eminent men in Germany, is now before us. It is to be completed in six 
years, and is to consist of 25 volumes thick 8vo. The articles which we have 
looked over, are good; and perhaps no people in the world are so capable of 
——— a standard Encyclopedia of Medicine as the Germans—their great 
earning and unwearied patience fit them so eminently for thetask. No people 
have laboured so much at the philosophy of Medicine and Anatomy; and the 
enlarged views which Meckel and Tiedemann have taken of physiology, 
while they have added to their reputation, have extended the boundaries of 
that science. Those who possess the French Dictionnaire des Sciences Médi- 
cales, will, perhaps, look on this undertakipg as a work of supererogation: 
it is always useful, however, to have the same facts viewed by different minds; 
and it may be stated that, making allowances for the too great proneness to 
generalisation and to fancifulness, the work of a German is generally more 
valuable to the student than that of a Frenchman. It is more candid and 
open to examination, as the grounds of his reasoning are always stated, 
and the reference to the facts given. In a great proportion of the modern 
French scientific works, there is scarcely a reference noted; and the reader, 
unless previously initiated, is deluded into a belief that all that is in the 
work is the author’s own. Those who are in the habit of looking to the lite- 
rature of both nations, will not find our remarks exaggerated. We refer, by 
way of example, to the work of M. Serres, on the Anatomy of the Brain, as 
one of aclass. It embodies all the German discoveries, but put together in 
such a way that we are at a loss which to admire most—the impudence of the 
man, or the ignorance of the author. 


Arr. XXV.—Karte iiber die Geographische Verbreitung der Krankheiten. 


In a recent number of one of the German Literary Journals, (das Ausland,) 
we have remarked a curiosity, namely, a Map of the World on Mercator’s 
Projection, which, instead of containing any information about rivers, seas and 
continents, is marked with the maladies “ which flesh is heir to.” There is no 
doubt that life presents various aspects in different portions of the globe, and 
that the conditions of its being are pretty strictly determined by the con- 
dition of each portion. Hence it is that Humboldt and others have been able 
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to construct maps, from which we can at once see what peculiar forms of life, 
animal and vegetable, are to be found in any given portion of the earth. It 
may appear at first sight paradoxical to assert that an animal, the condor for 
example, having the power of locomotion, seemingly with nothing to obstruct 
its own “lordly will,” should yet be as strictly tethered to a region, as a plant 
is rooted to a spot. And yet nothing is more true. From the bottom of the 
ocean to the summits of the Andes, there are, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, strata of animal life; some forms may range through more than one 
of these, but none can pass from its own to that of another ee with 
impunity. Hence we find that at certain depths of the ocean certain fish only 
are found, whose organs are so constructed as to bear the additional weight of 
the column of water, and in this point of view the ocean may be regarded as a 
world per se, in which the forms are as various, and as strictly confined to cer- 
tain depths as are those which exist on the surface of the earth. That disease 
can be viewed in the same way as the other phenomena of life there can be no 
doubt. It is a fact that certain diseases belong to certain climates. This 
map, therefore, which attempts to assign the limit to certain diseases, is not 
only curious but instructive. In its execution, however, it is too general, and 
on the whole the author must be regarded as one who has attempted, rather 
than performed, a good work. The authorities on which certain diseases are 
assigned to certain latitudes appear to be good; but he who studies the map 
will find much that requires faith, and not a little at which he will be inclined 
to cavil. From Norway to Behring’s Straits, all the Polar nations are stated 
to be excitable in such a degree as to amount to timidity. On the plains of 
Northern Asia inflammation of the eye is attributed to the use of mare's milk. 
Ireland is marked for dysentery, England for the sweating sickness, &c. These 
are the weak points of the map. But with these are some fearful truths, the 
march of the cholera, for example, from the extremity of India to Astrakan. 
Its route is nearly uniformly north-west, and it has penetrated into climates 
too like our own to make us have any doubt on the possibility of its reaching 
us sooner or later. The causes which regulate this singular and dreadful 
malady are still matter of speculation. It will attack a certain portion of the 
camp—a certain line of the army, and keep to it so strictly, deviating so little 
to the right or left, that in India, from this resemblance to discipline, it was 
called the “ Corporal.” 


Art. XXVI.—Las Comedias de D. Pedro Calderon de la Barca, cotejadas con 
las mejores ediciones hasta ahora publicadas, corregidas y dadas @ luz por 
Juan Jorge Keil. En cuatro Tomos. Tom. I. Leipsique. Fleischer, 
1827. Royal 8vo. 

Tuts is the first volume of a second edition of the works of Calderon, pub- 

lished by the same editor (the first was in 12mo, and we believe is still un- 

finished), and is extremely creditable to the German press. It is printed in 
royal octavo, on a fine paper, with double columns, and in a clear though 
not remarkably handsome type. This first volume of more than 40 sheets, 
contains 27 plays, among which are E/ Purgatorio de San Patricio, La Devo- 
cion de la Cruz, La Dama Duende, El Principe Constante, Peor esta que 
estaba, and several others of Calderon’s best known pieces. A short life 
of the poet is prefixed. The three remaining volumes are to follow in 

succession, and the entire edition will be completed by June, 1829. 

Next to Shakspeare, we know of no foreign dramatic author who enjoys 
such high reputation in Germany as Calderon, as is proved by the number 
and quality of translations of his pieces, and the demand for copies of the 
originals, which has led to speculations like the present. Of the translations, 
those of Schlegel and Baron von Malsburg are the best. 
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No. IV. 


AUSTRIA. 


Vienna.—Fred. Schlegel is about to deliver a course of lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. He intends to continue, in these, the further application of 
the principles and truths laid down in his “ Philosophy of Life” to the actual 
state and the entire historical development of mankind. The first five lectures, 
according to the prospectus, will give, besides the general introduction, an 
account of the character of the first nations of remote antiquity, who had the 
nearest participation in the divine revelation. Besides the questions of the 
relation of man to the earth, of the division of the human race into various 
nations, and of its twofold condition in the primitive world, the subjects to be 
treated of are, Chinese antiquity and the idea of the Chinese empire; the state 
of knowledge, mode of life, and philosophy of India; the science, development 
and corruption of Egypt; and the destination of the Hebrew nation to preserve 
the divine revelation in its purity, as well as the special guidance and the fate 
of that people. The next six lectures embrace the characters of the nations of 
classic antiquity, and of those of the first centuries of the Christian era, which 
acquired great influence and power. They treat, therefore, of the Persians, of 
their natural religion, their manners and their conquests; of the Greeks, the 
spirit of their sciences, and their dominion; of the Roman people and the 
Roman empire; of Christianity, its consolidation and diffusion throughout the 
world; of the Germanic nations; and of the dominion of the Arabs in the 
brilliant era of the first Caliphs. The last seven lectures contain a represen- 
tation of the succeeding periods, and the progressive development of the modes 
of life, thinking and government, in modern Europe, as influenced by the 
principles of Christianity and the use and application which Christian nations 
have made of the light of truth which they have received. The subjects to be 
treated of here are, therefore, the establishment of Christianity in the more 
ancient German empire; the Greek schism and the struggles in the middle 


ages; the time of the crusades; the discovery of America; and the new 
impulse given to the sciences. 


A work is about to be —a in parts at Vienna, by Moshamer, under 
the title of Great Etymological Dictionary of the Upper-German Language, 
considered: I. As an original language. II. As a daughter of the ancient 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, Slavonic, &c. languages. III. As the original source 
of the high and low German dialects. A part will be published every fort- 
night, and the whole will be completed in a year. 


Gritiparzer’s New Pray.—Perhaps no dramatic author of Germany has 
evinced talents and genius more decidedly original than Grillparzer; yet with 
the nervous sensibility, more or less incident to all poets, we doubt not that 
he must have been unduly influenced by the severe censures directed by some 
leading, though narrow-minded critics, against his powerful play of the “ An- 
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cestress.” Consequently, his later plays, the “ Golden Fleece” and “ King 
Ottokar,” exhibited a comparative tameness which is not natural to him, but the 
result, probably, of a determination to meet such critics on their own ground, 
and prove that he can ad libitum conform to their doctrines, and still write 
successfully, though on principles very different from those on which his lite- 
rary career was commenced. His new tragedy, quaintly entitled “ The Faith- 
ful Servant,” (“ Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn,”) has been brought out at 
Vienna with great effect, and possesses much dramatic capability, in which 
respect it is considered much superior to his already onneatl © King Ottokar.” 


Huncary.—Much praise has been bestowed on a collection of poems by 
Dr. Joseph Hoftbauer, entitled “‘ Love of Home, by a Native of Styria,” re- 
cently printed at Gratz. 


BAVARIA. 


Av interesting work has just been published at Nuremberg, under the title of . 
Relics of Albert Diirer, containing: I. An account of his family. II. Letters 
to Pirkheimer. III. Letters on business. IV. Miscellaneous letters. V. Poe- 
tical essays. VI. Journal of his tour in the Netherlands, 1520 and 1521. 
VII. Inedited fragments. VIII. Extracts from his printed works. IX. His 
death. X. Pirkheimer’s remarkable account of the cause of his premature death. 
XI. His grave. XII. His character as a man and as an artist. The work is 
ornamented with his portrait, a fac-simile of his handwriting, his dwelling 
house, grave, &c. 


The Chevalier Wiebeking has announced a new work in five volumes, on 
the Theory and Practice of Civil Architecture. 


DENMARK, 


Perroprcat literature had long been in a languishing state in Denmark, but 
within the last forty years it has assumed an extraordinary degree of activity, 
and in our own days has made very considerable Lp roe 

There are at present eighty periodical works and journals in the kingdom, 
published at various intervals; seventy of these are in the Danish language, 
and are published either at meg or in the principal country towns. Of 
the remaining ten, six are in German, two in the Icelandic, and two in Danish, 
published in the East Indian possessions. The most popular literary journal 
appears to be Kjobenhavns Flyvende Post, edited by Mr. Heiberg, jun., a young 
man of elegant talent, and who excels equally in grave and lively compositions. 
The Borgerrenen, or “ Friend of the Citizen,” is edited by a society belonging 
to that class. This society is intended to assist sneeaban of the labouring 
classes with loans paying no interest, and is chiefly supported by the produce 
of the journal. 

Theology—Medicine—Jurisprudence—Political Economy —History—Geo- 
graphy and Antiquities — Education — Agriculture— Mathematics and the 
Arts, even Phrenology, all have their appropriate journals, and many of them 
are conducted by men of first-rate talent and learning. The liberty of the 
press is said to be greater in the Danish provinces than in Holstein, which, 
although belonging to Denmark, forms part of the Germanic confederation. 
The two Icelandic journals are on miscellaneous subjects of history and lite- 
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rature, foreign and domestic. The journals published in the East Indies are 
a true picture of the population, exhibiting in the same number a government 
decree in Danish—an advertisement of the sale of sugars in English—a notice 
of a feast in French—or a proclamation respecting a runaway slave in Spanish ; 
iu short, they are a true tower of Babel. 


The Society for the Promotion of Danish Literature has proposed the fol- 
lowing prize-question :—“ In what manner has the written language, in the 


three northern kingdoms, and particularly in Denmark, been formed from their 
common original, the Icelandic?” 


The most northern library in the world is that at Reikiarik, the capital of 
Iceland, it contains about 3,600 volumes. That of the Farroe islands has 


been recently considerably augmented. Another is establishing at Eskefiordep 
in the north of Iceland. 


FRANCE. 


In the course of next month will appear in three volumes, octavo, a complete 
translation from the Spanish, by Messrs. Chalumeau de Verneuil and de la 
Roquette, of the Narrative of the four Voyages undertaken by Christopher 
Columbus, for the discovery of the New World, from 1492 to 1503, lately 
scan for the first time by Don Ferdinand de Navarrete, Director of the 

ydrographical Depdt at Madrid, and of the Royal Academy of History. 
This translation has the advantage of being revised by Navarrete himself, and 
will be accompanied with notes by the translators, and by Messrs. Abel-Re- 
musat, Balbi, Baron Cuvier, Labouderie, Letronne, De Rossel, Saint Martin, 
Walckenaer and others. It will be embellished with two portraits of Colum- 
bus, his coat-of-arms, a fac-simile of one of his letters, and two maps. What- 
ever interest the recently published Life of Columbus by Washington Irving 
may present, that work in no degree supersedes the present, in which we find 
Columbus himself, and his principal companions, giving the history of their 
voyages with remarkable candour; we are here made participators of their 
different emotions, and in a certain degree the companions of their dangers 
as well as their triumphs. These narratives are accompanied by official 
documents of the highest interest. The translation of the other early Spanish 
voyages will follow their publication in the original. 

A very interesting work on the French Pyrenees by the Chevalier Arbanére 
will shortly make its appearance, in two volumes, octavo. It will contain a 
complete description of that very interesting chain of mountains, and of its 
principal vallies, from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic; with observations 
on the character, manners and dialects of their inhabitants, on the origin and 
customs of the Biscayans, on the properties of the several springs, and a sketch 
of the different classes of visitors to the bathing establishments of the country. 
The author, during a series of years and in a succession of tours, made on a 
digested plan embracing the whole chain, has explored the principal vallies as 
well as the most difficult passes and highest summits of the Pyrenees. Writing 


in the presence of these great scenes of nature, he has been enabled, by this 
fortunate position, to give to his descriptions the accurate perspective, and 


warmth and fidelity of colouring, which it would be impossible to find in the 
quiet of the closet. 
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The fourth volume of Benjamin Constant’s work, De la Religion, is expected 
to appear next month. 


A History of the Parliament of Paris is shortly expected from the eloquent 
pen of M. de Barante. 


The first number of a Selection of Inedited Monuments of Pompeii has just 
made its appearance under the editorship of Messrs. Raoul-Rochette and 
Bouchet. e distinguishing features of the work are, the perfect novelty of 
the designs, (not one of them having hitherto been published,) and their re- 
semblance to the originals in point of colouring, without which it is impossible 
to communicate the admirable charm that still renders them as fresh as on the 
day they were buried from the world. Government having granted to the 
authors the special favour of designing these inedited monuments on the spot, 
nothing will be wanting to render the work equally interesting to the amateur 
and the artist. The selection will be made from those edifices which have 
been universally acknowledged by all who have visited them to be the most 
interesting in point of arrangement and embellishment; the first part will 
accordingly contain the House of the Tragic Poet, which, of all the houses 
hitherto discovered at Pompeii, presents the greatest pictorial richness, and 
will now be represented in all its details so as to present a complete-and faith- 
ful image of this charming edifice. Should this part be favourably received, 
a second will follow, containing the baths of Pompeii, and a third will 
represent the building usually denominated the Pantheon, which appears to 


have been a temple of Augustus, and which will complete the intended selec- 
tion of inedited monuments. 


M. Raoul-Rochette has also circulated the prospectus of another work, 
which he is about to publish, the result of his tour in Italy and Sicily in 1826 
and 1827. It will be entitled Inedited Monuments of Figured Antiquity, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, and will form two volumes in folio, printed at 
the royal press, embellished with 200 plates, partly engraved, and a 
lithographed. It will be distributed into twelve livraisons, the first of whic 
will appear in June, and the future numbers as rapidly as is consistent with 
careful execution. The collection will contain monuments of every descrip- 
tion, statues, groups, bas-reliefs, vases, urns, sarcophagi, paintings, medals, 
gems, amulets, fragments, &c. &c. In the text the author will endeavour to 
bring all these to illustrate his investigation of the manners, institutions, and 
religious creeds common to the three nations, and at the same time to exhibit 
in them the general march, and particular direction of art in these three schools, 
during its principal epochs. In relation to these objects, M. Raoul-Rochette 
flatters himself that this collection of inedited monuments will enrich the 


science of archeology, as well as the history of art, with a great number of 
new and important facts. 


The entire remaining stock of the Bipont collection of the Greek and Latin 
classics having recently been purchased by Messrs. Treuttel and Wurtz of 
Paris, that house has determined to complete and continue them. Several of 
the authors in the set having been long out of print, the publishers have com- 
menced their operations by a reprint of one of these, the Horace, which has 
just appeared, edited by Mr. Gence, the translator and editor of Thomas a 
Kempis. The literary notice of the various editions and translations of the 
poet has been continued up to a late period, and a very excellent index added. 
As a cheap, useful and neat edition of this favourite classic, we have not seen 
any one to rival it. The other classics that have been out of print will be 
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successively reprinted, and several others added, both Greek and Latin, that 
have not yet appeared in the collection. The greatest attention will be paid 
to maintain the reputation which these editions have acquired, from the cor- 
rectness of their texts, and the valuable notes, indexes, and historical and 
bibliographical notices which they contain, 


M, Fauriel has just finished his learned work on the South of France 
during the Middle Ages. The first two volumes are expected towards the 
end of the year. 


M. Guizot is considerably advanced with the third volume of his Histoire 
de la Revolution d’ Angleterre. 


M, Buchon is engaged on his Introduction to the Collection of French Chro- 

nicles from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. This introduction will be 

ublished next year, in three volumes, octavo, and will form a Civil, Religious, 
omestic and Literary History of France, from St. Louis to Francis I. 


A translation of Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, under the 
inspection of, and accompanied with notes by Lieutenant General Count 
Mathieu Dumas is in the press; the first volume will appear very shortly. 

The fourth livraison of M. Sismondi’s History of France, containing the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth volumes, will be published this season. Also a 
new edition of his work on the Literature of the South of Europe, completely 
revised and corrected by the author. 


A new volume (the eleventh) of the interesting collection published by the 
Institute of France, entitled Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque du Roi et autres Bibliothéques, (which had beer suspended for the last 
seventeen years, the tenth volume being dated in 1810) has just been pub- 
lished. It contains several interesting articles on Oriental literature by Messrs. 
Silvestre de Sacy, Saint Martin and Abel-Rémusat; on Greek literature by 
Messrs. Boissonade and Hase ; and the account of a curious MS. in the Cotto-~ 
nian Library in the British Museum, by M. Brial.. 


A collection of the select works of the Greek and Latin Fathers, in the 
original, under the editorship of M. Caillau, assisted by thirty learned eccle- 
siastics, is about to be commenced at Paris. It will be published in livraisons 
of two volumes, one of which will appear every two months; and is estimated 
to form about thirty volumes. 


A History of Portugal from the origin of the Lusitanians to the Regency of 
Don Miguel is announced for ge in ten volumes, octavo, by the 


Marquis de Fortia d’Urban, and M. Mielle. It will include a reprint, with 
corrections and alterations, of La Clede’s History, which has been long out of 
print. 

A Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. of the Royal Library at Paris has been 
in preparation for several years, and will be published under the title of Cata- 
logue des Manuscrits Arabes, Persans et Turks, de la Bibliothéque du Roi. 
One half of the work is already finished, and the remainder is actively pro- 
ceeding towards completion. Some idea of the importance of this work may 
be estimated from the facts, that the ancient catalogue printed in 1739 abounds 
with errors, and that the number of the works has since been more than 
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doubled. The collection, as it exists at present, is unrivalled in the world, 
and consequently the catalogue will possess an interest, not only to students 
and amateurs.of Oriental literature, but to all who value true learning. The 
work will be enriched with the valuable observations of M. Silvestre de Sacy 
and other eminent Orientalists, and may truly be regarded as the first autho- 
rity in the Oriental Bibliography of Europe. 


The Geographical Society of Paris, which has now received the royal sanc- 
tion, is proceeding with fresh zeal in its useful career. A translation has been 
appointed to be made, for insertion in the English journals, of the prizes 

red by the society for the solution of some of the many problems that still 
remain unresolved in geography. The society notices, with the highest 
applause and gratitude, the exertions of M. Cesar Moreau of London, whose 
active co ndence has been of the utmost value in bringing the society into 
relations with the literary and scientific institutions of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in furnishing information of every description connected with its objects, 


A complete translation of the works of Dr. Thomas Reid, the Scottish phi- 
losopher, is about to appear at Paris, in six volumes, octavo, by M. Jouffroy. 
The new French school of philosophy, which commenced with M. Royei Collard, 
(and of which it is the distinctive characteristic, to apply the same method to 
the science of the human mind, that has communicated, since the time of 
Galileo, so powerful an impetus to the _— of the natural sciences,) de- 
rives its principles from the works of the Scottish school, and gems | from 
those of Reid, its parent and most illustrious representative. In publishing 
Reid, M. Jouffroy will therefore present the public with the precursor of the 
new French philosophy. This translation will be enriched with some com- 
munications of M. hover Collard, tending to illustrate Reid, and at the same 
time showing the progress that has been made since in the same path. 

Mr. Dugald Stewart, in his newly published work, “ The Philosophy of the 
Active and Moral powers of Man,” alludes, at the conclusion of his preface, 
to a report that M. Royer Collard was engaged in a translation of Reid’s 
Essays on the Intellectual powers of Man. We presume, from the preceding 
announcement, that this distinguished races er and statesman has relin- 
eo his design and confined himself to aiding the labours of his friend 

. Jouffroy. Mr. Stewart, in the‘same place, expresses “‘ the pleasure which 
he has lately received from a perusal of the very elegant translation by M, 
Jouffroy of his Outlines of Moral Philosophy, preceded by a long introduction 
full of original and important matter ;” “and the hope” (in which we are sure 
he will not be disappointed) “ that the volumes he now publishes, which may 
be considered as a Comment on the Ethical part of his Outlines, may perhaps 
find a few who will not only read but study them with attention in some other 
countries as well as his own.” A translation of Mr. Stewart's Philosophical 
Essays, by M. Huret, has also just appeared. 

The first two volumes of the translation of Reid are expected immediately. 


M. Thiers, having completed his History of the French Revolution, (ten 
volumes, octavo,) is now engaged in writing the History of the Empire. 


M. Jules Renouard, of Paris, is about to publish a complete and elegant 
edition, in one volume, octavo, of the Works of Schiller, in German, with a 
prefatory Essay on his life and writings, and including his unpublished corre- 
spondence. A beautifully engraved portrait will be prefixed. 


The seventh volume of Malte-Brun’s Précis de Géographie Universelle is 
promised in two months. 
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Two new reviews have commenced in France with the present year. The 
first, published quarterly, Revue Trimestrielle, is understood to be edited by 
Mr., Buchon ; the other, Revue Francaise, published every two months, is 
under the direction of M. Guizot. The plans of both appear to be nearly 
similar to the English quarterly reviews, and political discussions form a large 
portion of their staple. The prineiples of both are liberal. 


Mr. Felix Lajard is about to publish his important work entitled, Historical 
and Archeological Researches on the Worship of Mithra in Persia, in Asia- 
Minor and in the Roman Empire. It will form two quarto volumes of 400 
pages each, with a folio atlas of fifty plates. This work received the prize of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres in 1823. 


M. de Marles, the translator of Conde’s History of the Arabian Dominion in 
a has just published the first two volumes of a General History of India, 
ncient and Modern, from the year 2000 before Christ to the present time ; 
receded by a geographical notice, and separate dissertations on the chrono- 
ogy, religion, philosophy, legislation, literature, arts and sciences, and com- 
merce of the Hindoos, and followed by a treatise on the present commerce of 
India with Asia, Africa, and Europe. The work will form six volumes 
in all. 


Fulgurites—In the sitting of the 10th of March of the Royal Academy of 
Science at Paris, Doctor Fiedler, of Dresden, laid before that society several of 
his observations on Fulgurites, for the perfect knowledge of which we are in- 
debted tohim.* Fulgurites are the most interesting subjects of nature produced 
by electricity, for they teach us: 1. That lightning, the effects of which were 
considered as terminated, on its reaching the surface of the earth, is capable 
of penetrating deep into it. 2. They offer to us substantial proofs of its course. 
3. They exhibit to us such an astonishing degree of heat produced by light- 
ning, as was not known before. The Fulgurites are formed, where, under cer- 
tain favourable circumstances, the lightning, striking into sandy soil in order 
to unite itself with the +E of the subterraneous waters, forces itself through 
the quarry-sand and fuses it, in consequence of its being a non-conductor, and 
forms, by means of the radiating nature of electricity and watery vapours 
arising, tubes which run, under an inclination of from 60° to 90°, sometimes 
to the depth of thirty feet; and from them several ramifications issue side- 
ways. ese tubes are internally perfectly fused, the external sand in imme- 
diate contact conglomerates, and that which surrounds the tubes assumes a 
reddish colour, produced by the sudden heat of the lightning and the small 
particles of iron contained in the sand. Externally these tubes are partly 
knaggy and rough, partly roundish. From their being suddenly onale they 
are cracked into many smaller and larger bits, fitting perfectly into each other. 
Thus a Fulgurite of seventeen feet long, discovered near Dresden, dug out and 

eognostically joined together, and presented to the late King of Saxony by 

t. Fiedler, consisted of 411 pieces. Another, still in his possession, nineteen 
feet long, of 532 pieces; and a third of seven feet long, with a side branch 
extending to fourteen inches, consisted of 168 pieces. The cabinet at Dresden 
is the only one which possesses a Fulgurite, put together in its perfectly natural 





* Gilbert’s Annalen der Physik, B. 55. St. 2. F. 1817. St. 2. p. 121.—B. 61. St. 3. 
F. 1819. p. 235. 249.—B. 68. St. 6. F. 1821. St. 6. p. 209—B. 71. St. 7. 8. F. 1822, 
St. 7. 8. p. 301. 340... Neue Folge, 44 B. St. 2. F. 1823. St. 2. p. 213. Extracts in 
the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, par Messrs. Gay Lussac and Arago, ‘IT. XIX. 
1821, p. 290.—T. XXIV. p. 441. 
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state, and ‘which was considered by the late Professor Gilbert as the most 
remarkable. and important object of this valuable cabjnet.* The Fulgurites 
and their lateral ramifications in sandy soil terminated in obtuse slightly. fused 
points, and on clay stratum, as in Hungary, in obloug hollow bulbs. Although 
the arguments detailed in the before-mentioned notices are sufficient to prove: 
the origin of the Fulgurites by means of lightning; yet since the subject has 
attracted attention, nature itself has offered proofs of it, by the lightning 
striking, before the eyes of several sailors, into the sand-downs of the 
Island of Amrum on the Baltic coast, and forming a Fulgurite, which was 
brought to Professor Pfaff of Kiel, who happened to be there.t The light- 
ning also struck at Rausthen, a bathing-place on the Baltic coast, in the presence 
of different persons,and Professor Hagen of Konigsberg had the spot dug, 
and found a Fulgurite.{ 

In the Annales de Chimie for March, is a short account of some curious expe- 
riments made by the French Savans in order to produce similar tubes by means’ 
of a powerful electrical battery. 


GERMANY. 


Frankrort.—Another publication of the veteran Bonstetten, one of whose 
recent works was noticed in our last, will appear in the course of a few 
months: this is, his Letters to Frederica Brun, born Munter, in 2 vols. 8vo, It 
cannot be doubted, that the publication of these letters will be most gratifying 
to the numerous friends of this amiable old man, who is now in his eighty- 
fourth year; they are written with all the spirit of youth, and are considered 
by himself as his best. It was his own’wish that they might appear in his 
lifetime. The Letters to Matthisson, lately published, (also alluded to in our 
last,) give only a foretaste of the many beauties and the important information 
which may be looked for in this collection; for it embraces the correspondence 
of thirty-six years, and exhibits many interesting details on the Revolution of 
Venice, and the Cisalpine Republic, on Bonaparte, and the Swiss Revolution, 
on Italy, Madame de Staél, &c. &c. 


Berurn.—The Life of Erasmus of Rotterdam, by Adolph Muller, 1 vol. 8vo. 
which obtained the prize of the Philosophical Faculty of the university of 
Berlin, is now published. We find the following remarks upon it in a foreign 
journal: — 

“The interest with which the period of the Reformation is at present regarded, 
naturally extends to the persons who were engaged in it. Among these 
Erasmus fills a distinguished place. It is therefore to be lamented, that he 
has hitherto been judged of with so much partiality or prejudice, and painted 
either in the full dignity of a reformer, as the Proper author of the Reforma- 
tion, or as a cowardly and courtly hypocrite. The object of this work is, 
therefore, to represent, on the one hand the extensive activity of Erasmus as 
an author, and his extraordinary influence on the restoration of learning; on 
the other, his real position with respect to the Roman Catholic Church and to 
the Reformers. The author endeavours to throw light on the latter, by consi- 
dering Erasmus as rooted (if it may be so expressed) in a preceding period, 


and properly belonging to that, more than to the subsequent age of the Refor- 
mation.” 


* Gilbert’s Annalen, B. 71, St. 9. F. 1822. p. 111. +t Ibid. ¢ Ib. F. 1823. p. 325. 
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‘A History of the Order of the Knights Templars, chiefly from hitherto wn- 
employed sources, by W. J. Wilcke, in 2 vols. 8vo., is one of the most im- 
portant historical works that have lately appeared ; for hitherto we have had 
only essays, or materials towards a history of the Templars. In the composi- 
tion of this work, the author was not only able to make use of all the hitherto 
known sources, by the aid of the excellent library at Halle, bat had new ones 
opened to him by the kindness of Bishop Miinter at Copenhagen, who commna- 
nicated to him all the MSS. and papers relative to this order, (never before 

rinted,) which he had collected in the course of many years. All the literary 
journals of Germany, that have hitherto noticed this book, speak of it in the 
highest terms. 


Gorna.—History of the European States—Professors Heeren and Ukert 
have recently issued a prospectus of a new set of Histories of the different 
European States, from which we extract the following passages, explanatory 
of their plan :— 

“ Though there is no considerable state in Europe of which we do not pos- 
sess one or more histories, yet the task which the authors of most of them un- 
dertook to perform was very different from what the public now look for. 
When people became sensible that history ought not to be merely the account 
of sovereigns and their wars, the development of constitutions was justly 
made the chief object of attention, and Spittler especially endeavoured to de- 
velope the origin of the third estate. The attention of modern times is 
directed to administration and the finances, and to obtain a knowledge of 
what was done for the improvement of agriculture, commerce, arts, and sci- 
ences, as well as a general idea of the popular modes of life. These subjects 
have hitherto been treated of singly, and unconnected with each other; but 
the picture of public life has been dissected into its several parts. The object 
of the projectors of the History of the European States is, to attempt to form 
these scattered members into an organised whole, for the purpose of showing 
how each state has, in the course of time, become what it now is. 

“ Each of the principal states of Europe will have its separate history; with 
— to those of a secondary rank, time and the wishes of the public will 
decide. 

“ The extent of the several works cannot at present be accurately deter- 
mined; but they are neither to be voluminous, nor mere abridgments. As 
far as possible, care will be taken that the history of any of the greater 
states shall not exceed three volumes. 

“ The following is a list of the works of which the collection will consist :— 

“ 1, General History of Germany; 2. Austria; S. Prussia; 4. Spain and 
Portugal; 5. Great Britain; 6. France; 7. Italy; 8. Switzerland; 9. The 
Ottoman Empire; 10. The Byzantine Empire and the Greeks; 11. Poland; 
12. Russia; 13. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway; 14. The Netherlands; 
15. General Introduction. Of these, the ist and the 7th, (Germany ‘and 
Italy,) each of them in $ vols., are now in the press. It will be a sufficient 
recommendation of this work to name some of the men employed in writing 
the histories of the several states: —Professor Dahlmann, at Kiel; Mr. Ewers, 
at Dorpat; Professor Leo, at Berlin; Dr. Zobell, at Berlin; Dr. Pfister, at 
Unterturkheim; Professor Ranke, at Berlin; Professor Rehm, at Marburg; 
Aulic Counsellor von Rotteck, at Friburg; Professor Stentzel, at Breslaw. 
The whole under the direction of Professors Heeren and Ukert. Five or six 
volumes to be published annually, and the printing of no work will be begun 
till the whole MS. is in the hands of the publisher. 
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Prussian Schools.—In the Prussian states, according to the Census of 1825, 
there were 12,256,725 inhabitants, of whom were 4,487,461 children under 
fourteen years of age; so that the latter formed above a third of the whole 
population, The number of children is so great, that a very large proportion 
of the earnings of the poorer classes is expended on them. One of the most 
serious charges is that for education; even assuming that their instruction 
in the public school does not commence till they have completed their seventh 
year, about three-sevenths, that is in the Prussian dominions above 1,920,000 
of them, are in want of it. Every three years lists are published, showing the 
number of public schools, of the masters and mistresses employed, and of the 
children of both sexes who receive instruction in them. At the end of the 
year 1825 there were— 

Elementary schools for both sexes . 
Central schools for boys . 
Do. for girls. 


In these schools are employed, Masters 
Mistresses 


Besides 2,024 assistant masters and mistresses. 


History of the Church and the Reformation in the Nort 
Hanoverian Dominions, by J. K. F. Schlegel. 

“ The north of Germany,” says the Prospectus, “ performed an important 

art in the work of the Reformation, of which Brunswick, with Hanover, 

lal and Celle, may be justly considered as a central point. The 
archives of the ‘civil and ecclesiastical departments, relative to the religious 
institutions, convents, &c, in Brunswick, Luneburg, Wolfenbiittel, onlin 
enburg, and the adjacent countries recently united with Hanover, contain 
many acts and documents hitherto unpublished, to which the author, in his 
official capacity as counsellor to the Consistory, has had free access. He has 
considerably availed himself of these, so that his work will contain many 
hitherto odihione facts and important original documents, and present a his- 
tory of the Reformation, which cannot fail to satify readers of every party, as 
it is written with all the impartiality desirable in works of this description.” 

The work will form two thick volumes in large octavo. 


Hanover.—Proposals have been issued for publishin b 


Srutrcarp.—M. Cotta has announced for publication the Lectures lately 
delivered by Baron Alexander von Humboldt, at Berlin, under the title of 
A Physical Description of the World. Notes from the Lectures of Alexander 


von Humboldt, They will form two volumes octavo, and a specimen will be 
published in June. 


Mary Queen of Scots, an Historical Sketch, by Fred. von Gentz, first pub- 


lished in one of the German Annuals, has now appeared separately, hand- 
somely printed, and adorned with five plates. 
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Darespen.—A. new periodical has been commenced by Bottiger, under the 
title of Archaologie und Kunst, intended as a continuation of the Amalthea. 
The first number commences with an Essay, entitled Dioskorides und Solon, by 
the Counsellor Von Kohler, of St. Petersburgh. This is followed by an article 
on Gems, with the names of the artists, which is equally rich in original views, 
and in rectification of the errors of former writers—particularly Millin and 
Visconti—on this much debated subject. The number also contains an article 
by the learned editor on the Fascination of the Ancients, (see Art. V. in our 
present Number—the Jettatura); a view of the toilet of the ancient Egyp- 
tian ladies, founded on the collection of Passalacqua, by Von Levezow, &c. &c. 


The collection of the productions of the Minnesingers, which was formed 
with so much care and splendor by the Zurich Counsellor, Riidiger Manesse, 
at the commencement of the fourteenth century, is justly regarded as one of 
the most valuable works in German literature. This is true not only as re- 
gards its poetical worth, but also in respect to the light it throws on the lan- 
guage, manners and customs of the period, and the state of society among the 
chivalry, the clergy and the lower classes, while it opens to our view a por- 
tion of the history of the most brilliant period of the thirteenth century. 

One of Bodmer’s strongest claims to the gratitude of his countrymen was 
his edition of this work, containing the poems of 140 authors of all grades of 
society, and of all parts of Germany, although, by his plan of editing, he 
greatly impeded a knowledge of the true character of the originals. To obvi- 
ate the omission in the MSS. of single letters and words, he frequently left 
out whole verses, and various stanzas and songs, without any remark, or assigu- 
ing any reason; so that the poems of many authors consist only of disjecta 
membra ; while the division of the songs, as existing in the original, is wholly 
overlooked, and the proper position of the stanzas and rhymes is frequently dis- 
regarded. To remedy all these imperfections, it is intended to publish a new 
edition, which has been long called for. In the original there are portraits of 
all the poets, which will now be given, together with all possible information 
on their lives. Many new poems and songs will be introduced from other MSS., 
and many interesting notes on the language and poetical style, together with 
lithographic engravings of the music and of the original MSS. A complete index 
will be added of all the songs, with their first lines, to facilitate reference. It 
was at first intended to give a Glossary, but that has been abandoned in order 
to prepare a Dictionary on a large scale, which will embrace all the principal 
works of the early language. The whole will be completed in three or four 
volumes, and will be edited by the celebrated Hagen, who has already so much 
distinguished himself by his antiquarian and philological researches. 


Baron von Eckstein, the editor of a periodical entitled Le Catholique, pub- 
lished at Paris, having recently insinuated, in one of the numbers of that 
work, that the celebrated Professor, August. W. von Schlegel, was half a 
Catholic in his sentiments, the Professor has replied to this in a pamphlet just 
published at Berlin, in which he makes an open and solemn confession of his 
faith, and says he is very far from wishing to leave the Communion in which 
his ancestors have heen ministers of the Gospel for 200 years, and in which he 
had the happiness to be reared by his father, a learned, pieus, and worthy 
divine. Still less does he wish to condemn his ancestors as having embraced 
mortal errors, or to throw their bones out of their Christian interment. The 
Professor considers the right of free inquiry—so heroically achieved at the 
Reformation—as the palladium of Humanity; and the Reformation—that 
immortal monument of German fame—as a necessary event in the history of 
the world, whose beneficial effects, not too dearly purchased by a century of 
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contest, are attested by 300 years of progress in knowledge, and in every 
social.and moral improvement. The whole pamphlet is extremely well worthy 
of perusal. 


The associated booksellers of Berlin have proposed three prizes for dramatic 
compositions ; the first of fifty Fredericks d’or, for the best comedy in two or 
three acts; the second of twenty-five, for the best comedy in one act; and the 
same sum for the best comic opera or vaudeville in one act. The prizes will 
be distributed immediately after the decision of the jury,and an extra sum will 
be paid for their insertion in the Annual Dramatic Register. The printing of 
the pieces will be delayed for a year, in order that the authors may enjoy the 
advantage of selling the MSS. to the different theatres in Germany. The 
judges appointed are men of acknowledged talent, and all MSS. should be sent 
to the Society of Booksellers, at Berlin, before the first of August. 


A work has just appeared at Hamburgh, by M. Gemberg, on the present 
state of the National Church of Scotland, in its interior and exterior consti- 
tution, with a preface by Dr. Neander, of Berlin. The work is divided into 
three parts, treating, first, of the Doctrine of the Scottish Church, which is re- 
presented as a practical, biblical and rational super-naturalism. The second 
part treats of the Worship ; the third of the Discipline, which is represented 
as not so severe now as formerly: and the fourth of the Constitution of the 
Church, which is pure Presbyterianism. At the end is an account of the 
various sects which have separated from the establishment. 


Necrology.—John Samuel Ersch, professor and principal librarian at Halle, 
and the father of German bibliography, died on the 16th of January last, 
aged 62. He was the author of several useful Indexes to the periodical lite- 
rature of Germany; of La France Littéraire, a Catalogue of French authors, 
from the year 1771 up to 1805; and of the Handbuch der Deutschen Lite- 
ratur, or Manual of German Literature, from the middle of the eighteenth 
century to the present times, a most useful work, of which an enlarged edition 
is now in the course of publication, He was also the editor, jointly with Pro- 
fessor Gruber, of the Universal Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences, published 
at Leipzig, of which sixteen volumes in quarto have appeared up to 1827. 


Dr. Henry Gottlieb Tschirner, an eminent theologician, chief minister of 
St. Thomas’s church at Leipzig, and second professor of divinity in that uni- 
versity, died on the 17th of February last, in his fiftieth year. He was the 
author of Christlichen Apologetik ; of Protestantism and Catholicism consi- 
dered in a Political View, 1822; and of the System of Reaction, 1824. These 
two last works excited a great sensation in Germany at the time of their ap- 
pearance, and were translated into different languages. 


ITALY. 


Mrrtan.—There has lately been published here an edition of the Corsair, by 
Lord Byron, in English; consisting of only three copies, printed on vellum, 
with the author’s portrait, paintings, vignettes, &c.; edited by Giambattista 
Gigola. About nine years ago, the same editor published a beautiful edition 
of the novel of Romeo e Giulietta, by Luigi Porta, consisting of only seven 
copies, all on vellum, richly adorned with illuminations and miniature paint- 
ings; and of which one copy, in the possession of Lord Spencer, is minutely 
described by Mr. Dibdin. Mr. Gigola is not an artist to remain satisfied with 
VOL. Hl, NO. IV. 3c 
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the reputation he then acquired. On the present occasion he has chiefly at- 
tended to the chrysography, an art which appears to have been neglected, after 
having attained to such perfection some centuries ago. ‘The edition is in im- 
perial octavo, printed by Fusi and-Co, The first copy being sold, we shall 
describe the second; it begins with a frontispiece, in the middle of which are 
Boreas and several sea monsters, and the standard of the Corsair. At the 
head of the Editor’s Preface is a pretty vignette, in the centre of which is a 
monkey, with pallet and pencils, an emblem of painting, the faithful imitator of 
nature. At the end of the preface another vignette represents the origin of 
painting under the figure of a maiden by the side of her lover, and holding a 
tablet, on which she traces the outline of the shadow representing his profile. 
One Cupid holds a torch which casts the shadow, and another presents to her 
a crayon or pencil. Two vignettes adorn the dedication to the celebrated 
Thomas Moore, the poet’s friend, which is preceded by his lordship’s portrait. 
To the right of the portrait is Clotho in the act of wetting the thread with 
which she spins the life of the poet. On the other side is Lachesis, who is 
winding the thread, and feeling it catch, looks surprised, as if saying So near? 
In fact, Atropos is represented as cutting the thread with great eagerness, to 
denote the shortness of the poet’s life. The pictures, ten in number, the 
principal scenes of the poem, are equally distinguished by the ingenuity and 
beauty of the design, and the perfection of the execution. 


— 


Mitan.—Opérations Géodesiques et Astronomiques, pour la mesure d'un 
Arc du paralléle moyen, executées en Piémont et en Savoie, par une commission 
composte d'officiers de 'étét major général et d’astronomes Piémonteses et Au- 
trichiens, en 1821, 1822 et 1823. 2 vols. 4to. With an Atlas of engraved 
tables. 

This work being printed at the expense of the Austrian and Sardinian 
government, the edition is divided between them. The portion belonging to 
Austria will be ready for sale in the month of May. 


Romer.—The celebrated antiquarian, Carlo Fea, has lately published a Dis- 
sertation on the famous Mosaic of Palestrina, representing the conquest of 
Egypt by Augustus, and his triumph over Antony and Cleopatra; with a 
plate, the upper part of which exhibits the Mosaic in question; and the lower 
the ground-plan of the Temple of Fortune, showing the part of the Temple 
where the Mosaic was found, and where it now is. 


Rome has lost a great friend to literature and the arts in the Russian am- 
bassador, Count Italinski. This nobleman, although celebrated as the eluci- 
dator of a great work on Vases, in his latter years devoted his principal atten- 
tion to adding to his colossal library; and Von Hammer, in the Biblioteca 
Italiana for January last, describes the Oriental MSS. belonging to it as so 
remarkable, that he would prefer them to the ten times greater collection of 
the Vatican, of which he has also recently been giving an account in the same 
journal. The Count, from his having been twice ambassador at Constantino- 
ple, had excellent opportunities of purchasing such MSS., and he was guided 
in his choice by some knowledge of the Oriental languages, as well as by an 
extremely correct taste. It is matter of congratulation that his valuable 
library is to be added to the treasures in the library of the Royal Academy at 


St. Petersburgh, where the learned and able Frahn will speedily make them 
available to the public benefit. 


A new Tragedy has recently appeared at Rome, entitled Pandolfo Colenuccio. 
It is written in the style of Alfieri, and bears, perhaps, too evident traces of 
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his school, but is nevertheless distinguished by many fine passages, and breath- 
ing sentiments of the noblest patriotism. 


The monument intended to have been raised at Rome to the memory of 
Tasso, has been abandoned, it appears, from want of funds. 


The Cavaliere Inghirami is publishing a Homeric Gallery, or Collection of 
Ancient Monuments, illustrative of the Father of Poetry, in 36 parts, in 8vo., 
of which ten have appeared. 


The first part of the work, entitled Saggi Pittorici, Geografici, Statistici, 
ecc. de f’ Egitto, has appeared at Florence, containing six plates and ten large 
folio pages of letter press. The whole will be completed in five parts, and 
will exhibit a correct pictorial representation of Egypt, such as it is under the 
improving government of Mohammed Ali. 


NETHERLANDS. 


A new work, which cannot fail to excite considerable interest at this moment, 
has been just published at Brussels, under the title of Itineraire de Teflis a 
Constantinople le long de la Mer Noire. The author, Colonel Rottiers, 
wrote this work in the very places which he describes. His observations on 
the country, as well as on the political force, the character and the commerce 
of the Porte, will be favourably received at a time when the eyes of all 
Europe are turned towards that state. Three maps and six Arabic inscrip- 
tions add to the value of the work, the materials of which are wholly new, for 
no European had previously travelled along the coast-ef the Black Sea with 
a view to acquire accurate information on the state of the country, such an 
undertaking being attended with extreme hazard. It is on the coast of the 
Black Sea, much better than in the Morea, that it is possible to appreciate the 
tyranny of the Mussulmen, their hatred of the Christian name, and the extreme 
forbearance of the Russians, who, ever since 1812, have suffered so many 
causes of complaint to accumulate. 


From a Brussels Paper.—A Prospectus has been published of a French 
translation of the Poem of Tollens, The Batavians in Nova Zembla, to which 
nearly 2000 persons have subscribed in a short time. This poem contains 
beauties of the highest order, and sublime descriptions, among which is that 
of the Aurora Borealis; the tempest which separates the ships of Ryp and 
Heemskerk, and the magnificent picture of the Glaciers about the Pole. 
This fine poem contains also some extremely affecting scenes, among which we 
may notice the death of Barendz, in Nova Zembla, and his last farewell to his 
brave companions in misfortune; the regret and the religious cares of these 
courageous seamen excite the deepest sympathy for the fate of those heroes, 
who seem to be for ever separated from every thing in the world that they 
hold dear, We admire their unparalleled courage in this memorable expedi- 
tion; their incessant dangers make us tremble: and the most profound in- 
terest is felt for these unfortunate individuals, buried, without hope, in utter 
darkness, sharing with avaricious care their remaining food, and considering, 
with heroic fore-thought, of the means of bequeathing to posterity the results 
of their immortal voyage. With what pleasure we follow them on the shores 
of the Texel, after their marvellous escape from the dangers of the sea, the 
mortal rigour of the cold, innumerable hardships, famine and despair! The 
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Poem of Tollens was the successful competitor for the prize offered by the. 
Society of the Fine Arts and Sciences at the Hague. The translator has sub- 
joined several pieces by the same poet, and-by his countryman Bilderdyk. 


The manuscripts of Drs. Kuhl and Van Hasselt, who recently travelled 
over the islands of the Indian Archipelago, for the purpose of, exploring 
their Botany and Zoology, and who died in the midst of their researches, have 
been transmitted to Europe; and the first part of their botanical discoveries, 
forming the most interesting portion of their labours, published by command 
of his Majesty, edited by Professor von Brede, has recently appeared. The 
work will contain the genera and species of the Orchidee and Asclepiadee, 
and will be completed in eighteen livraisons, containing five plates each. 





The first volume of The Plutarch of the Netherlands, or Lives of the cele- 
brated Men of that Kingdom, contains, with a portrait of William I, the lives 
of William I, Ruyter, Rubens, John II, Brauwer, De Witt, Vondel, Boer- 
have, Gretry, Swammerdam, Huygens, Erasmus, Grotius, and Charles V. 





There are six Universities in the Kingdom of the Netherlands; namely, at 
Louvain, Leyden, Liittich, Ghent, Utrecht and Groningen. The only dif- 
ference between these and the Atheneums of Amsterdam, Franeker and De- 
venter, is the inability of the latter to confer the degree of Doctor. The 
Athenzums of the southern provinces embrace a more limited range of study, 
and, with the exception of that at Brussels, which has recently received con- 
siderable extension, they resemble the Latin Schools and Gymnasiums of Hol- 
land. Among the learned societies ranks, in the first place, the Royal Insti- 
tute of the Netherlands, which was founded by Louis Bonaparte, after the 
model of that at Paris, and is endowed with the same laws, and has the same 
number of sections and classes, and the same order and division of labours 
allotted to it. Of the four sections, each of which has from thirty to forty 
members, who are elected by vote and confirmed by the King, and again 
divided into classes—the first is occupied with the exact sciences; the second 
with the language, literature and history of the nation; the third with the 
classical languages, antiquities and universal history; and the fourth with the 
arts. Every two years each section holds a public sitting, in which they render 
an account of their proceedings, and propose and distribute prizes. The next in 
point of rank is the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences at Brussels, which 
was founded by Count Cobentzel in 1767, and confirmed in its powers by the 
Empress Maria Theresa. This Society is devoted to the mathematical sciences, 
the fine arts, and natural history; it awards prizes of gold and silver medals, 
and, like most of all the other learned societies of the kingdom, pub- 
lishes its Memoirs. The circumstances of the times suspended its operations 
in 1794, but it was reinstated in all its functions by the present King in 1816. 
The Society of the Sciences at Haarlem, the oldest institution of the northern 
provinces, according to its rules, is devoted to all branches of human know- 
ledge, but in a more especial manner limits itself to the exact sciences, parti- 
cularly natural philosophy, chemistry, and politicaleconomy. By presents of 
the members it possesses a good Museum of Natural History. The Leyden 
Society for the Literature of the Netherlands, endowed in 1766, and sanctioned 
by the state in 1775, is occupied with the national language, eloquence, his- 
tory and poetry; and from time to time holds public sittings, and distributes 
prizes. The Zealand Society for the Sciences, at Middleburgh, embraces all 
the branches of human knowledge; it publishes its Memoirs, distributes prizes, 
and possesses a Collection of Coins,a Museum of Natural History anda Library. 
The Provincial Society of Arts and Sciences at Utrecht, is of the same nature 
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as the preceding, except ‘that its Prize Essays are all written in the Latin lan- 
guage. The King is the protector of this as well as of the three former socie- 
ties. The Batavian Society for Language and Poetry, is now termed the Dutch 
Society of the Sciences and the Fine Arts. It now only attends to the litera- 
ture of the Low Countries, and has four sections, at Amsterdam, Leyden, Rot- 
terdam and the Hague. Each of these sections takes the annual precedency 
in turn, and holds the general sitting in the city to which it belongs. The 
Society founded at Amsterdam in 1787, for the Public Good, is divided into 
170 sections, in the Netherlands and in the West Indies, and has for its object 
the diffusion of sound religious and moral ideas, and of. various branches of 
useful knowledge among the poorer classes. It publishes small works for 
primary instruction, and sells them at the lowest rate; attends to the improve- 
ment of public education, erects savings-banks, and is now occupied with the 
foundation of a School of Industry, chiefly intended for instruction in the arts 
and trades that require a knowledge of practical mathematics. The Nether- 
lands Society, for the Improvement of Economical and Technological Know- 
ledge at Haarlem, is devoted to the promotion of agriculture, the fisheries, the 
arts and trades, by the distribution of prizes. The Teylerian Institution at 
Haarlem, gives yearly two prizes for the solution of a question of a political 
or scientific nature. The Society of Felix Meritis, in Amsterdam, meets in the 
long winter evenings to discuss questions in literature, poetry, painting and 
music. It possesses a collection of casts of the best antiques, a library, an 
observatory, a school of painting, &c. The Society of Public Eloquence, in 
Amsterdam, educates young men for the national theatre. There is also the 
Jews’ Society of Utility and Civilization. 





A work is announced to appear, in three volumes, by J. Odevacre, painter 
to the King of the Netherlands, on the splendor of the Fine Arts in Italy to 
the time of Raftael, and their progressive decay after his death. 


A Collection of the Belgian Poets is publishing at Brussels. The first two 
volumes contain the productions of deceased poets; the third contains the 
poems of Phil. Labroussat, who is still living. 





Professor Baron F. von Reiffenberg publishes at Brussels a periodical, en- 
titled Archives pour I’ Histoire Civile et Litteraire des Pays-Bas, which is 
chiefly occupied with researches in Belgian history. 


Under the Austrian government the state of elementary education in Bel- 
gium was most deplorable, being confided, for the most part, to ignorant and 
prejudiced monks. During the administration of the French matters were 
very little altered; but since the formation of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, the government has done much for the education of its subjects, 
although it has met with great opposition. The manufacturing classes having 
it in their power to amass wealth with comparative ease, have little feeling of 
the want of instruction, while the clergy decry the public establishments, and 
endeavour to attract the youth to the minor seminaries, The government, 
however, is not without encouragement to proceed, as it is seconded by ce 
philanthropic individuals, animated by the success already obtained. Each 
province is now divided into a certain number of district schools, with an in- 
spector, who is responsible for the state of education throughout the district 
assigned to him. He is bound to look to the execution of the rules, to visit the 
schools, and to report their situation. According to the instructions, he is 
the legal adviser of the teachers, whom he is charged to direct in the manner 
best fitted to promote education. He is to advise on the necessary measures 
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with the local and general authorities of the scholastic establishments, as well 
as for the appointment of teachers, None of these can be admitted without 
a certificate of ability, signed by the provincial commission for scholastic 
instruction, and they are obliged to pay every attention to propriety of con- 
duct and to cleanliness. The situation of teacher is obtained at the compe- 
titions. ‘There are two Normal schools for teachers, one at Harlem and the 
other at Litre. Periodical meetings of the teachers, for the purpose of com- 
municating their experience, are encouraged by government. 

A chart of the Low Countries, similar to that of France by M. Dupin, has 
been drawn up by M.Sommerhausen. The result of the documents furnished 
for this map shows, that while in France the most uninstructed department 
sends only one scholar in 268 inhabitants to the schools, the same province in 
the Netherlands sends one in 17 or even 14. At the same time it is to be re- 
marked, that M. Dupin’s calculation embraces only the male population, while 
the other includes the children of both sexes. 


RUSSIA. 


Petrerspurc.—The want of good elementary works to facilitate the study 
of the Russian language, has long been felt as a great desideratum in our litera- 
ture. Among us, as everywhere else, practice has preceded theory ; but when 
a language becomes more rich and perfect, as the Russian is at present, it be- 
comes absolutely necessary to reduce to rules what has been fully established 
by custom, to correct the abuses which may have been introduced, and amidst 
the uncertainty of a language, the forms of which have been hitherto subject 
ouly to the laws prescribed by usage, to ascertain and to define the true direc- 
tion which its genius points out; in a word, to draw up a code of precepts 
which may serve as a basis for the further improvement of the language. This 
important task has just been executed by Mr. N. Gretsch, whose literary 
labours habitually led him to researches intimately connected with this sub- 
ject.—(See our 1st vol. p. 628.) 

The principal work of Mr. Gretsch, dedicated to the Emperor, is the Gram- 
maire Russe raisonnée. The first volume, of which 1,200 were printed, has 
been sold in the space of a month. The second volume will be published im- 
mediately, and the French translation (the original being in Russian) was to be 
ready in April. 

The second work, called Grammaire Russe pratique, gives merely an explana- 
tion of the common rules, without touching on general principles, which are 
the subject of the preceding work. Both these works are adopted by the uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg. 

Lastly, Mr. Gretsch has composed a third work, entitled Principes élémen- 
taires de la Grammaire Russe. The two last have also been translated into 
German, Swedish, and Polish. 


_ Thetopographical depét of the war department at St. Petersburgh continues 
its geographical labours with much success, having already published many 
maps of Russia and the provinces, which have greatly extended and rectified 
our knowledge of this vast country. An enterprize of the highest interest is 
the survey, on a uniform plan, of all the empire, undertaken under the direc- 


tion of the learned Lieutenant General Schubart, son of the celebrated astro- 
nomer. 
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Fintanp.—Conflagration at Abo.— We beg leave particularly to direct at- 
tention to the advertisement stitched up in our present number, relative to this 
melancholy catastrophe, and to the appeal made on behalf of the University. 


Professor Erdmann, of the university of Casan, intends publishing an 
edition of the Annals of the celebrated Reschid Tabib, from a MS. which, 
although defective, contains nearly a complete history of the Mongols, more 
accurately related than anywhere else, and very different from what has been 
given by D’Herbelot and others. 


The “Short View of some recent Additions to the Treasures of Oriental 
MSS. at St. Petersburgh,” in the “ Leipzig Litteratur Zeitung,” communicates 
some information on the efforts made by the Russian government, during the 
reign of the Emperor Alexander, for the advancement of Oriental literature. 
These recent additions consist chiefly of the MSS. of M. Rousseau, the French 
consul at Bagdad, purchased for the Asiatic museum, and containing, among 
others, the great work of Ahmed Makkary on Spain, the Life of the Visir 
Lisan-Eddin, the History of the Kurds, the first volume of Ibn Chaldun’s 
Historical Prolegomena, and many grammatical and scientific works. 


SPAIN. 


Mapripv.—April.—After several years’ interruption, our naval almanack has 
just Leen published, under the following title:—“ Estado General de la 
Real Armada para el anno de 1828.” The reason that this almanack has not 
been published for some years is, because numerous reforms, which were re- 
quired by the reduced state of our naval force and the penury of the treasury, 
were not completed. The work opens with a judicious account of the plan 
adopted by his Majesty to support the navy in a manner proportioned to the 
state of the revenue, but on such principles that it may be gradually aug- 
mented as opportunity shall occur. The reforms alluded to having extended 
to every branch of the service, a very clear idea is given of the present state of 
the establishments, the docks, the ports, the number and rates of our ships of 
war, list of officers on service or retired, and a great variety of useful tables. 
The appendix contains also a chronological list of voyages and naval disco- 
veries by Spaniards, from 1393 to 1792. 


The ninth volume of Miiiano’s Geographical Dictionary of Spain and Por- 
tugal is now published. It contains 4490 articles under the letters T. U. V., 
with Maps of the Port and Mole of Valencia. The tenth volume will con- 
clude the work, which has become more extensive than the author anticipated, 
on account of the abundance of materials which have been communicated to 
him since the publication of the earlier volumes, 


An alphabetical Compendium of Crimes and Punishments, according to the 
newest laws, has appeared at Madrid. 


Don Marriano Torrente has published at Madrid the first volume of his 
“ Geografia Universal, Fisica, Politica y Historica.” 


Bouterweck’s History of Spanish Poetry and Eloquence has been translated 
into Spanish, and published at Madrid, but with so many notes and additions 
as to have enlarged the work to three volumes. 





Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 


SWEDEN. 


Proressor Geijer has obtained an honourable reputation in Sweden, and is 
regarded by every native and stranger as the representative of the elegant 
literature of his country. The crown prince, Oscar, during his short stay at 
the old university, had the advantage of his special instructions, which could 
not fail of procuring him a certain degree of consideration, independent of his 
literary merit. Geijer is distinguished for his attachment to the popular poetry 
of the present times, and for the warm interest he takes in the diffusion of a 
taste for German and English literature. During the contest between the Phos- 
phorists, (as the romantic writers are termed here, in allusion to the name of 
their first journal,) and the adherents of the classical school, he displayed a 
mild and conciliating temper. His Swedish History excited the universal in- 
terest of the nation, particularly as he was expected to exhibit more candour 
and justice in his estimate of men and times than had been exhibited by 
Riihs. Geijer possesses one talent of an historian, which is not sufficiently 
valued—he knows how to write so as to attract the illiterate to his pages. 
But his chief merits are his efforts to illustrate the ancient poetry of Sweden. 
Along with Afzelius he has collected an extensive treasure of ancient popular 
ballads and songs. The difficulty of an undertaking like this, particularly 
in Sweden, where so few helpers can be found in the provinces who will 
engage in the work with the spirit of the projector, with sufficient enthu- 
siasm for the national poetry, is such as to make us regard the labours of the 
editor with increased esteem. Unfortunately, the Swedes have taken so 
little interest in the support of the work, that it is feared the publication of 
the songs cannot be continued. Afzelius, however, continues to collect these 
ancient remains, and we must wait for better times to see them brought before 
the public. Sweden is truly rich in such treasures as no traveller can be sup- 
posed to be aware of, as even the native literati must employ more than ordi- 
nary address to banish from the minds of the peasants the dread of being 
laughed at and ridiculed before they can arrive at the object of their pursuit. 
‘During the contest of the Phosphorists and Classicals, Elias Tegner, then 
a young man, acquired considerable celebrity as a poet, in which class he 
now stands first. Although when at the university he wrote in the Phos- 
phorus, he is considered to belong rather to the true Swedish school of the 
middle ages. This, however, does not deprive him of the applauses of the clas- 
sical party. At an early period, if we recollect right, he had made atonement 
to the ancient head of the opposite school—to the poet Leopold—and his 
satirical poems, which are more extensively circulated in MS. than in print, by 
no means exhibit him as a mystic or pietist. By his early poems, and particu- 
larly by his Axele, he became a favourite with the public, and it is said that 
this poem was the occasion of his being promoted to the bishoprick of Wexio. 
It is, however, asserted, that this advancement was not quite in accordance 
with the wishes of the poet, and it was feared that many poems which the 
ublic had been led to expect from him would now suffer a total eclipse. At 
ength his Frithiofs Saga appeared, and placed him on such an eminence 
among the Swedish poets, as no one had hitherto attained. It has been 
translated three times into German; every respectable house throughout 
Sweden possesses a copy of it, and many of the songs are set to music, and 
sung in every city and castle of the land. Although his spiritual avoca- 
tions will undoubtedly prevent the full display of his admirable poetical 
powers, yet, such a spirit as breathes throughout Frithiof cannot, we may 
rest assured, be wholly extinguished. The materials of his poem were 
collected from the old and valuable stores of the Scandinavian legends ; 
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and although some Danish critics have accused him of modernising his 
poem too much, he has avoided the faults into which Macpherson fell in 
this respect. A pleasing melancholy reigns throughout the poem, while at the 
same time the disguise is such as to reveal the northern heaven and its forms 
with much of their ancient power and brilliancy. As French literature was 
so much encouraged under the native kings, it might be supposed that under 
a king who is a native of France it would be the prevailing study. The con- 
trary, however, is the case, for the French language is no longer spoken, at 
court, while the crown prince and princess uniformly give the preference to 
the language of the country, and speak nothing but Swedish in their circle. 
Of late years the mania of translation has also reached Sweden, and modern 
German literature has become familiarized to Swedish readers. A society for 
translations exists at Mariefred, which annually publishes many volumes, but 
executed with more fidelity than those of London or Paris. Brosselius, a 
bookseller, of Upsala, has also undertaken another work, to the honour of 
German literature, although little to the profit of the Leipzig booksellers,— 
namely, a complete edition of the German classics, so that every Swede, at a 
moderate rate, may possess the best works in the German language. , Dr. 
Palmblad is the only bookseller who maintains a constant and scientific inter- 
course with Germany, and is himself a man of learning and an author. 


Mr. Carstrém, Councillor of Commerce, who died a few months ago, has left 
a most interesting MS. on the Partition of Poland, and the Court of Frederic 
William II. King of Prussia. He was at that time ambassador at Warsaw, 
and an eye-witness of the events. 


According to recent intelligence from Stockholm, Bishop Tegner is employed 
on a new poem, which is expected to throw all he has hitherto written into the 
shade, notwithstanding the admiration his productions have already excited. 
The booksellers there are accordingly speculating on the profits likely to arise 
from a work the fame of which is already so great. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Ir is intended to raise a monument to the memory of Zuinglius, the first 
founder of the Reformation in Switzerland, by publishing a complete edition 
of the works of that celebrated man. It will be printed at Zurich, in eight 
volumes, but cannot appear before four years. 


_ Dr. Ebel, the celebrated Swiss traveller, has recently published at Zurich, 
in German and in French, a Picturesque Tour in the Canton of the Grisons, 
to the Lago Maggiore, and the Lago di Como, across the passes of the Ber- 
nardin and the Splugen. The work is accompanied with thirty-two views 
by Mayer in aquatinta, of extraordinary fidelity, and a map by Keller. 





Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


M.Semetet, one of M. de Sacy’s oldest pupils, has just brought out an edition 
of the Gulistan of Sadi, in Persian, executed in lithograph, so as to bear the 
perfect appearance of manuscript. This is the first attempt of the kind, and 
the execution of it has cost the editor an infinity of pains and labour; but it 
may be safely asserted that the text has been made more correct than in any 
previous edition, and better than the generality of manuscripts. In a French 
preface prefixed to the work, M. Semelet states the reasons which led him to 
undertake the edition, and the difficulties he has had to overcome; he also an- 
nounces his intention of publishing a French translation of the work. The 
neem of the work is extremely moderate, and its execution reflects as much 
onour on his patience as on his learning. 


M. Rousseau, the French consul at Aleppo, has announced to the G 
phical Society of Paris, his acquisition of some new manuscripts of Ibn-Batouta 
and Ibn-Khaldoun, for the Society, and which are impatiently looked for at 
Paris. The narrative of the first of these travellers, of which we only possess 
an extract published by Professor Kosegarten, with remarks, is of great im- 
portance as relates to the African geography of the middle ages. He is the 
first of the travellers who penetrated into the heart of Africa, whose narratives 
have come down to us. He forms the link between the cosmographers of the 
fourteenth century and Leo Africanus, who wrote in the sixteenth. Ibn- 
Batouta traversed Africa in two different directions, from north to south, and 
from east to north-west. The notices which he gives us agree on almost all 
points with the most recent accounts of modern travellers; and it would ap- 
pear from a careful examination of Leo’s work, that he had not neglected to 
avail himself of the information of his able predecessor. Should it turn out 
that the manuscript purchased by M. Rousseau is a counterpart of the complete 
copy said to exist at Cairo, of which M. Walckenaer was so anxious to procure 
a transcript, it would be, indeed, a geographical prize, of which the Geogra- 
phical Society would no doubt hasten to give the learned world the full benefit. 

Professor Schultz, of the university of Giessen, who has already distinguished 
himself by his knowledge of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, left Paris in the 
middle of Summer, 1826, on a literary tour in the East, and particularly in the 
provinces which form the Persian empire. From the depth and variety of his 
acquirements, and his solid information, we have every reason to expect from 
this tour, which will last for some years, a rich harvest of new and interesting 
observations on the languages, literature, antiquities, geography, and history of 
the Eastern nations. The numbers of the Nouveau lonent Asiatique for January 
and February last, contain extracts from his correspondence, from his arrival 
at Constantinople in September, 1826, up to his reaching Arzroum (Erzerum in 
Armenia) in tom, 1827. His researches among the libraries at Constan- 
tinople (which we adverted to in our last number, p. 252, note) have brought 
out some interesting details respecting Turkish authors. Respecting the great 
historian, Ibn-Khaldoun, referred to in the preceding notice, Mr. Schultz has 
given a detailed bibliographical account of the copy which he had discovered 
in the library of Ibrahim Pasha at Constantinople, although Mr. Von. Hammer 
had been unable to ascertain its existence in any of the libraries there. The 
MS. of Ibn Khaldoun, which Mr. Schultz examined, consists of eight volumes 
in folio, of which six only belong to that author, the other two being the work 
of Housain, the son of Mahomed, containing the history of the kings of Persia, 
from Caioumourts to Jezdejerd, the son of Scheheriar, the last of the Sassanian 
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kings. Ibn Khaldoun’s work contains the history of the different Califats un- 
der the Abbassides in Bagdad and in Egypt; of the Alides and their different 
branches in Africa; of the Kurd dynasty of Beny Hasnouieh, governors of 
Dinwer and Samgham ; of the Arabian dynasty of the Obeides in Egypt; of 
the tribe of the Berbers; and of the Turkish dynasty of the Seljukides. An 
extract from the History of the Berbers is promised in an early number of the 
same journal. Mr. Schultz, by a subsequent communication to M. Saint 
Martin, appears to have failed in his attempts to enter Persia a way of 
Armenia, and had therefore returned to Constantinople, from which he pro- 

sed subsequently to proceed to Bagdad. To Oriental readers we cannot 
but recommend the Nouveau Journal Asiatique for the various and important 
information which it contains on every branch of their studies. 


M. Fred. Rosen, a pupil of Professor Boppe, and author of the Radices 
Sanscrite illustrate, has been elected Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of London. 


The third part of Professor Boppe’s Sanskrit Grammar, (in German,) which 
completes the work, has been recently published at Berlin. 


Professor Schroeter, of —_ has recently published a Catalogue of the 
Cufic Coins in the Cabinet of the University. 


Bishop Munter has published, at Copenhagen, a tract on the Religion of the 
Babylonians, forming a third Supplement to his “ Religion of the Carthagi- 
nians,” second edition, 1821. The first Supplement was a Letter to M. Creuzer, 
on some Sardinian Idols, in 1822; and the second, “ On the Temple of the 
Goddess at Paphos,” in 1824. 


The third volume of the Thousand and One Nights, in Arabic, edited by 
M. Habicht, has been lately published. It is a subject of considerable regret 
that amid the multitude of existing copies, M. Habicht should have selected his 
text of this celebrated work from one of the African manuscripts, which are 
notoriously the most corrupt of any. 

A Turkish Bible and Testament, executed by Mr. Kieffer, at the expense of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, has been recently completed at the 
Royal Press at Paris. 


The work which M. Klaproth has recently finished, entitled Tableaur Histo- 
riques de l’ Asie, depuis la Monarchie de Cyrus jusqu’a nos jours, consisting of 
twenty-seven maps coloured, with a volume of illustrative text in quarto, will 
be found of great service to the historical reader. The text exhibits a general 
view of the revolutions which have taken place in Asia, and the author has 
especially directed his attention to a development of the causes of the rise and 
fall of the different empires which have rapidly succeeded each other in that 
vast and fertile quarter of the globe. 


A French translation of Mr. Wilson’s Theatre of the Hindoos, by Mr. Lang- 
lois, with notes and illustrations, and an index of the oo names and terms 


. Hindoo mythology and customs, is announced to be speedily published at 
aris. 
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THEOLOGY. 


224 Le Christianisme et le Protestantisme, sont-ils deux choses distinctes? 8vo. 
Paris. 6d. 

225 Vrindts, Nouvel Essai sur la certitude, oi ’on'simplifie enfin la question funda- 
mentale de la certitude humaine. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

226 Resumé de la doctrine des Jesuites. 2de édition. 18mo. Paris. 4s. 

227 Bayssieu, Lettre 4 mes Enfans, au sujet de ma conversion 4 la véritable réligion 
Chrétienne (Communion Protestante). 12mo. Paris. 6d. 

228 Biblia Sacra, Vulgate editionis. 6 tom. 32mo. Paris, Didot. 11. 16s, 

229 _ 1 vol. 8vo. ibid. 

230 Breviarium Romanum ex decreto SS. Concilii Tridentini restitutum, &c. 4 vols. 
12mo. Paris et Lyon. 11. 7s. 

231 Guigniaut, Le Dieu Sérapis et son origine, ses attributs et son histoire ; Supplé- 
ment du Tom. I. de l’Histoire des Religions d’Antiquité d’aprés Creuzer. 8vo. 
Paris. 1s. 6d. 

232 Cerati, Des Usurpations Sacerdotales, ou du Clergé en opposition avec les principes 
actuels de la Société, et du besoin de ramener la Culte Catholique a la réligion 
primitive. 8vo. Paris. 

233 Sainte Bible de Vence, Latin-Frangais, avec des notes littéraires, &c. 5me 
edition ; revue, &c. par M. Drach, rabin converti. Tom. V.V1. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 18s. 

234 Bibliothéque Choisie des Péres de Il’Eglise, Grecque et Latine, ou Cours 
d’Eloquence Sacrée par Guillon. Tom. XIX. et XXIV. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

235 Matter, Histoire Critique du Gnosticisme, et de son influence sur les sectes reli- 
gieuses et philosophiques des 6 premiéres siécles de Ere Chrétienne. Avec 
Atlus de planches. 3 vols. 8vo. Paris. 24s. 

236 Boulogne, (évéque de Troyes,) Melanges de Réligion, de Critique et de Littérature. 
Tom. III. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

937 Janssens, Hermeneutique Sacrée, ou Introduction a l'histoire Sainte en général, 
&c. a usage des Séminaires. Trad. du Latin par Pacaud. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Paris, 18s. 

238 Augusti, Corpus Librorum Symbolicorum in ecclesia reformatorum. 8vo. Elberf. 
17s. 

239 Novum Testamentum Grece. Cum Montani Interpret. Lat. cura C. C. de 
Leutsch. 12mo. Lips. 5s. 

240 —— Griesbachii. mend. et auct. curavit Schalz. 
Tom. I. gr. 8vo. Berol. 18s. 

241 Hase, Gnosis oder evangelische Glaubenslehre fiir die Gebildeten in der gemeinde 
wissenschaftlich dargestellt. 2 vols. 8vo. Lips. 8s. 

242 Gerdil, Cardinale, Introduzione allo Studio della Religione. 2 Tom. 8vo. 
Milano. 10s. 

243 Rosenmiiller, Scholia in Vetus Testamentum, p. VIII. Jeremie Vaticinia et 
Threnos continentis. Vol. 2dum. 8vo. Lips. 13s. 6d. 

244 Wessenberg, J. H. von, die Christlichen Bilder. 2 vol. 8vo. Constanz. 1]. 18s, 

245 Lange, D. I.., Beitrige zur iiltesten Kirchengeschichte. 1r Band. 8vo. Lips. 4s. 

246 Geist aus Luthers Schriften, oder Concordanz der Ansichten und Urtheile des 
grossen Reformators iiber die wichtigsten Gegenstiande des Glaubens. 8vo. ir 
Band. Darmstadt. 6s. 
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247 Fritzsche, Dr. C. F., De Revelationis notione biblici. vo. Lips. 2s. 
248 Haupt, K. G., Biblische Real-und Verbal-Encyklopadie in historischer, geogra- 
phischer, physischer, archaolog-exegetischer und praktischer Hinsicht. 3 vols. 
8vo. Quedlinburg. 41. 10s. . 
249 Willemer’s Lebensansichten. 2 vols. 12mo. Frankf. 8s. 
250 von den vorziigen des christl. Moral-princips. 12mo, Frankf. 4s. 
251 Fuhrmann, W. D., Handwérterbuch der Christlichen Religions-und Kirchenges- 
chichte. Vol. I. II. 8vo. Halle. 11. 6s. 
252 Mohler, J. A., Athanasius der Grosse, und die Kirche seiner Zeit, besonders im 
Kamfe mit dem Arianismus. 2 vols. 8vo. Mainz. 15s. 
253 Paulus, Das Leben Jesu, als Grundlage einer reinen Geschichte des Christentums. 
Vol. I. pt. I. gr. 8vo. Heidelberg. 14s. 
Voigt, K. W. T., tiber Freiheit und Nothwendigkeit aus dem Standpunkt christ- 
lichtheistischer Welt-ansicht. 8vo. Leipzig. 3s. 6d. 
5 Drasecke, Lazarus Auferwekkung. Eine Betrachtung andengrabern geliebter 
Todten, 12mo. Liineburg. 7s. 
Wahl, Dr., Der Koran, oder das Gesetz der Moslemen durch Muhamed. 8vo. 
Halle. 18s. 
Tilgenkamp, Fr. W. Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften in Vorbereitung zum 
Verstehen derselben. 8vo. Hamm. 4s. 6d. 
Novi Testamenti Biblia Triglotta ; sive Greci Textus Archetypi, versiones Syriace, 
et Vers. Lat. Vulgat. Synopsis: cui accedunt Subsidia critica varia.  4to. 
(Evangelia.) Lond. 11. 11s. 6d. ; 


© 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Fenet, Recueil complét des travaux préparatoires du Code Civil. Tom. II. et VIT. 
(to be completed in 12 vols.) 8vo. Paris. Each 10s. 

Carré, Code des Femmes, ou Analyse complete et raisonnée de toutes les disposi- 
tions législatives qui réglent les droits et devoirs de la femme, dans les différentes 
positions de la vie. 18mo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

Auger, Traité élémentaire de Procédure Civile. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

3 Causes Politiques Célébres du XIXme Siécle. Tom. IV. (et dernier). 8vo. 
Paris. 8s. 

Duvergier de Hauranne, de Ordre légal en France et des abus d’autorité. 
Seconde partie. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

Sabatier, Traité de la Legislation sur les femmes publics, et les lieux de debauche. 
8v6. Paris. 

Locré, Législation sur les Mines, et sur les expropriations pour cause d’utilité 
publique. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

Bentham, (Jérémie,) De |’Organisation Judiciaire, et de la Codification, extraits de 
divers ouvrages par E. Dumont. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

Martens, Causes Célébres Diplomatiques. 2 vol. 8vo. Géttingen. 11. 

Causes Celébres Etrangéres, publiées en France pour la premiére fois, Tom, 1V. 
8vo. Paris. each 8s. 

Causes Celébres Criminelles, redigées par une Société d’Avocats. Tom. I. IT, IIT. 
8vo. Paris. each 8s. 

271 Causes Celébres intéressantes et peu connues, concernant les ecclésiastiques et les 
matiéres religieuses, &c., par M. Godefroid. 18mo. Paris. 4s, 6d. 

272 Coffiniéres, Traité de la liberté individuelle, 4 usage de toutes les classes des 
citoyens. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 

273 Bemerkungen und Excurse tiber das in dem KGnigreich Sachsen giltige Civilrecht, 
ir Theil. 8vo. Leipzig. 11s. 6d. 

274 Unterholzner, K. A. D., ausfihrliche Entwickelung der gesammten Verjahrungs- 
lehre aus den gemeinen in Deutschland geltenden Rechten. 2 vol. Leipzig. 
il. 8s. 


275 Linde, Dr., Lehrbuch des Deutschen gemeinen Civilprocesses. 2te Auflage. 8vo. 
Bonn. 14s. 
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276 Saint-Edme, Dictionnaire de la Penalité dans toutes les parties du monde conne. 
Tom. IV. Livraisons XIX.—XXII. 8vo. Paris. each 3s. 6d. 

277 Keller, J. L. tiber Litis Contestation und Urtheil nach classischen Rémischen 
Recht. gr. 8vo. Zurich. 17s. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION. 


278 Mme. Necker de Saussure, L’ Education Progressive, ou Etude du Cours de la 
Vie. Tom. I. 8vo. Paris. 
279 Smith, Apergu sur l’état de la Civilisation en France. 8vo. Paris. 2s. 6d. 
280 ——% Essai sur l’Histoire de la Philosophie en France au XIXme Siécle, 8vo. 
aris. 83. 
281 Description de la Maison de Force 4 Gand, ou Guide des Voyageurs qui visitent 
cet établissement. 8vo. Gand. 3s. 6d. 


COMMERCE, POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


283 Sellingue, Dictionnaire général de Commerce, ou Tableau industriel et commercial 
de Paris et des départemens. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 

284 Grup et Jolliat, Traité des Assurances terrestres, et de l’Assurance de la Vie des 
hommes, &c. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

285 Bédaut, Du monopole qui s’établit dans les arts industriels et le commerce, au 
moyen des grands appareils de fabrication. Livraisous I. and II. 8vo. 
Paris. 4s. 

286 Rey (Joseph), Lettres sur le Systéme de la Co-operation mutuelle, et de la com- 
munauté de tous les biens, d’aprés le plan de M. Owen. 8vo. Paris. 2s. 

287 Comte de Vaublanc, Du commerce maritime considéré sous le rapport de la liberté 
entiére du commerce, et sous le rapport des colonies. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

288 Say, Cours complét d’Economie Politique pratique. Tom. I. 8vo. (‘To form 
6 Vols.) Paris. 9s. 

289 Costaz, De l'état actuel de la Banque de France, et de la necessité d’en modifier 
le régime et de diminuer son capital. 8vo. Paris. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY. 


292 Gay Lussac, Cours de Physique, Legons a la faculté des Sciences de |’Academie 
de Paris, recueillies et publiées par M. Grosselin, Lecons 1 4 41. 8vo. 
Paris. each 1s. 

293 Cauchy, Exercices de Mathematiques, Livraison XXIII. XXIV. 4to. Paris. 
each 1s. 6d. 

294 Derode, Introduction a l’étude de I’Harmonie, ou Exposition d’une nouvelle théorie 
de cette Science. 8vo. Lille et Paris. 8s. 

295 Mémoires de Académie Royale des Sciences, de l'Institut de France. Tom. VII. 
dto. Paris. 11. 1s. 

296 Pouillet, Elémens de Physique experimentale et de Météorologie, Tom. I. 
2de partie. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

297 Mascheroni, Géometrie du Compas. 2de edition. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 

298 Wronsky, Canons des Logarithmes, avec Tables sur carton. Paris. 10s. 
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Folio. Paris. Each 16s. 

457 Ribeiro Saraiva, Moi, je ne suis pas un rebelle, ou la question de Portugal dans 
toute sa simplicité, offerte aux politiques impartiaux, et aux gens de bonne-foi, en 
Portugais, Frangais et Espagnol. 8vo. Paris. 2s. 

458 Histoire de Hainaut, par Jacques de Guyse, traduite en Frangais, avec le texte 
Latin en regard, et accompagnée de notes. Tom. IV. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

459 Pons (de Herault), De la Bataille et de la Capitulation de Paris, extrait d’un 
Essai historique sur le régne de |’Empereur Napoléon. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

460 Prince de Ligne, Mémoires et Mélanges historiques et littéraires. Tom. IV. 8vo, 
Paris. 9s. Complete 4 vol. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

461 Galli (aide-de-camp du Général Mina), Mémoires sur Ja derniére guerre de 
Catalogne. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 

462 Poirson et Caix, Précis de I’histoire des successeurs d’ Alexandre, suivi du Précis de 
histoire Romaine dépuis la fondation de Rome jusqu’a Empire. 8vo. 
Paris. 9s. 

463 Almanach de la Cour, de la Ville, et des departemens pour 1828. 18mo. Paris. 4s. 

464 Parisien, ou Liste des 55,000 principaux habitans de Paris, pour 1828. 
12mo. Paris. 12s. 

465 du Commerce de Paris, &c. pour 1828. gr.in 8vo. Paris. 16s. 

466 ———— Royal pour l’année 1828. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 6d. 

467 Anniaire Anecdotique, ou Souvenirs Contemporains, 1828. 18mo. Paris. 6s. 
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469 Atlas Universel de la Géo; ie physique, politique, statistique et minéralogique 
de toutes les parties = Crowds’ a Péchelle d’une ligne pour 1900 toises ; 
dressé par Ph. Vander Maelen; lithographié par Ode. Vol. gr. in folio, &c. 
de 400 cartes. Bruzelles. 301. 

470 Biegale, Vainermale, Antica ¢ Moderna, Tom, XXXVII. XXXVIII. XXXIX. 
8vo. Venizia. 

471 Comte de Villeneuve-Bargemont, Statistique du département des Bouches-du- 
Rhone, avec Atlas. Tom. IIL. in 4to. Marseilles. 

472 Hassel, Genealogisch-historisch-statistischer Almanach, 5r Jabrgang fiir das Jahr 
1828. 16mo. Weimar. 12s. 

473 Gesterding, D. E., Beitrag zur Geschichte der Stadt Greifswald. 8vo. Greifswald. 
10s. 

474 Kortiim, Dr. F., die Entschungsgeschichte der freistadtischen Binde, im Mittelalter 
und in der Neurn Zeit. 3r bd. 8vo. Zurich. 12s. 

475 Raumer, Fr. von, iiber die Preussische Stadteordnung. 8vo. Leipzig. 2s. 

476 Biographies et Anecdotes des personnages les plus remarquables de |’Allemagne 
durant le 18me Siécle. 2vol. 8vo. Niirnberg. 14s. 

477 Miiller, A., das Leben des Erasmus von Rotterdam, Eine gekrénte Preisschrift. 
gr. 8vo, Hamburg. 10s. 

478 Lorentz, Dr. F., Geschichte Alfreds des Grossen. 8vo. Hamburg. 7s. 

479 Leo, Dr. H., Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte des Jiidischen Staaten. 8vo. 
Berlin. 7s. 

480 Armegarn, J., Weltgeschichte fur die Katholische Jugend. 8vo. Miinster. 5s. 

481 Venturini, D., Chronik des 19ten Jahrhunderte. 22r bd. 8vo. Altona. 17s. 

482 Stenzel, Prof., Geschichte Deutschlands unter den Frankischen Kaisern. 2 vols. 
8vo. Lipsia. 11. 5s. 

483 Prutenos, P., Wolfgang von Wallenfels, Eine Scene aus dem letzten Jahre des 
13 jahr Krieges in Preussen. 8vo. Leipsig. 7s. 

484 Versuch die Missverstaéndniss zu heben welche zwischen dem Ko6nige von 
England und dem Herzoge von Braunschweig, durch den Grafen Ernst von 
Munster herbeigefihrt worden. 8vo. Hamburg. 5s. 

485 Curtius, J., Geschichte der Neu-Griechen. 2 vol. 16mo. Berlin. 4s, 

486 Raczynski, Graf. B., Malerische Reisen in einigen Provinzen des Osmanischen 
Reichs. Herausgegeben von F. H. von der Hagen. 8vo. Breslau. 8s, 

487 Miller, meine Ansichten wider das Deutsche Reprasentativ System. 8vo. 
Ilmenau. 5s. 

488 Meyer, H. J., Thiringens Merkwirdigkeiten aus dem Gebiete der Natur, der 
Kunst, &c. 2 Hefte. 8vo. Armstadt. 6s. 

489 Pfister, Dr. J. E., Geschichte von Schwaben. 5 vol. 8vo. Stuttgardt. 2l. 10s. 

490 Wachter, Dr., Form der Kritik im Gebiete der Geschichte und ihrer Hulfswissens- 
chaften. isten Band et iste Abtheilung. 8vo. Altenburg. 4s. 

491 Deutschland, oder Briefe eines in Deutschland reisenden Deutschen, Vol. III. 
8vo. Stuttgard. 10s. 

492 Reise Seiner Hoheit des Herzoges Bernard zu Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenach durch 


Nord-Amerika, in den Jahren 1825 und 1826, Herausgegeben von H. Luden. 
2 vol. in 1. 8vo. Weimar, il. 10s, 


‘ 


—————— ———————————_ 


vellum paper. Sl. 
493 Wachsmuth, Prof., Hellenische Alterthumskunde aus dem Gesichtspunkte des 


Staates. ir Theil, ite und 2te Abtheilung. 8vo. Halle. 11. 3s. 6d. 
494 Schmidt, Dr., Geschichte Aragoniens im Mittelalter. 8vo. Leipzig. 10s, 
495 Buck, Hamburg’s Verfassung und Verwaltung. 8vo. Hamburg. 15s. 
496 Schubert’s Reise durch Frankreich und durch Italien, Vol. I. 
Erlang. 11s. 
497 Schepeler, Beitriige zu der Geschichte Spaniens. 8vo. Leipzig. 10s. 


498 Geschichte der Kriege in Europa seit dem Jahre 1792. ir Thi. 8vo. mit planen. 
Leipzig. 15s. 


gr. 8vo. 


POETRY, DRAMA, &c. 


501 Scribe, Le Mariage d’ Argent, Comédie en 5 actes et en prose. 8vo. Paris. 6s. 
502 Martinez de la Rosa, Obras Literarias. Tom. III. 12mo. Paris. 5s. 











760 List of New Works 


503 Théatre d’Eugene Scribe, dedié par lui ses collaborateurs. Tom, I. II. ITT. IV. 
(to form 8 volumes.) 8vo. Paris. Each 9s. 

504 Repertoire du Théatrede Madame. Livraisous 1.—XX. 24mo. (Each containing 
one piece.) Paris. Each 1s. 6d. 

505 Soirées de Neuilly, Esquisses dramatiques et historiques. Tom. II. 8vo. Paris. 8s. 

506 Dupont, Essais littéraires sur Shakspeare, ou Analyse raisonnée scéne par scéne de 
toutes les piéces de cet auteur. 2vol. 8vo. Paris. 18s. 

507 Beranger, Chansons ancienves, nouvelles, et inédites, avec des vignettes de 
Diverses et des dessins coloriés d’Henri Mounier. Tom, 1. Livraison I. 8vo, 
(To form 2 vols.) Paris. 

508 Scénes Contemporaines, laissées par feue Madame la Vicomtesse de Chamilly. 8vo. 
Paris, 7s. 6d. . 

509 D’Elci,(Angiolo,) Poesie Italiane e Latine edite e inedite, con la Vita dell’ autore, 
scritta da G. B. Niccoline. 2 vol. 8vo. Firense. 

510 Bauer, L., Der Heimlich Malaff. Drama. 12mo. Stuttgardt. 5s. 

511 Braga, Vollstandige Sammlung Kilassischer und Volkthiimlicher Deutscher 
Gedichte aus dem 18ten und 19ten Jahrhundert. Herausgegeben von Anton 
Dietrich ; mit einer Einleitung von L. Tieck. 4 vol. Dresden. 10s. 

512 Eichenkranze, Dichterische Darstellungen aus Deutscher Gedichter. Herausgegeben 
von P, F. E. Petri. 4 vols. 8vo. Wiesbaden. 11. 8s. . 

513 Maltitz, G. A., Freiherr von, Hans Kohlhas, Historisch-vaterlandisches Trauerspiel 
in 5 Akten. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

514 Schmidt, F, L., Dramaturgische Aphorismen. 2 vols. 12mo. Hamburg. 14s. 

515 —e Hoftheater von Barataria oder Sprichwortspiele. 4 vols. Leipzig. 
il. 10s, 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


516 Baron Roger, Kélédor, Histoire Africaine. 8vo. Paris. 7s. 

517 Collection des meilleurs Romans Frangais et etrangers; non compris ceux de 
Walter Scott. (To form 100 volumes in 32mo,) LivraisonI.—LX. 32mo. 
Paris. Each 1s. 6d. 

518 — et Nouvelles de Marguerite de Valois, reine de Navarre. 5 vols. 32mo. 

aris. 8s. 

519 Cohen, Isidoro, ou le Page Mysterieux. 4 vols. 12mo. Paris, 10s. 

520 Th. L* * *, Edouard et Lucile, ou le Patriote 4 la fin du 18me Siecle. 4 vols. 
12mo. Paris. 16s. 

521 Hau-Kiou-Choaan, ou l'Union bien assortie. Roman Chinois. 4 vol. in 12mo. 
Paris. 12s. 

522 Zschokke, Le Menetrier, ou une Insurrection en Suisse, histoire de 1655. Trad. 
de l’allemand par Loéve-Veimars. 5 vol. 12mo. Paris. 11. 

523 Véronique, ou la Beguine d’Aarau, histoire de 1444, Trad. de 
Pallemand. 4 vols. i2mo. Paris. 16s. 

524 Lamotte-Langon, Le Chancelier et les Censeurs. 5 vol. 12mo. Paris. 11. 

525 Paul de Kock, Jean. 4 vol. 12mo. Paris. 16s. 

526 Manzoni, Les Fiancés. Histoire Milanaise du 18e Siécle. Trad. par Rey-Dussueil. 
5 vols. 12mo. Paris. 24s. 

5%7 Henriette Sontag, histoire contemporaine. Trad. de allemand, 2-vol. 12mo. 
Paris. 7s. 

528 Mad. de Montolieu, La Fille du Marguillier ; suivie de Charles et Héléne. 12mo. 
Paris. 4s. 

529 ———-——. Lisély, suivi de Nantilde, et de Fréres et Soeur. 12mo. 
Paris. 4s. 

530 Mad. de Genlis, Les Soupers de la Maréchale de Luxembourg. 8vo. Paris. 12s. 

531 Sebaldo, Wahrheit und Phantasie in ernsten und Lannigen Erzihlungen. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 6s. 

532 Das Schlossgespeust auf Ulmensee. 2 vol. 8vo. Quedlinburg. 11s. 

533 Hildebrand, Th.,der Vampyr. 2 vols. Svo. Leipzig. 9s. 

534 Homburg, die Familie von, oder Schuld und Suhne,. 2 vois. 8vo. Quedlinb. 11s. 

535 Schoppe, Amal., Der Saug-Konig Hiarne. Nordlandt Sage. 12mo. Heidelb. 10s. 
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536 Meister, Wilhelm, Wanderjahre. 5r theil. 8vo, Quedlinb. 7s, 

537 Sancho, Don, Der Lichtscheue. 2 vol. 8vo. Quedlinb. 10s. : 

538 Oefele, Al., Freiherr von. Olga. Ein Roman aus der Altruss und Byzautinischen 
Vorzeit. 3 vol. 12mo. Leipzig. 19s, 

539 Smidt, H. Seegemilde. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. 

540 Velde, E. T. van der, Nachgelassene schriften in 3 banden. 8vo. Dresden. 16s. 6d. 

541 Schopenhauer’s Sidonia, ein Roman. 3 vols. Frankfurt. 15s. 

542 Doering’s Phantasiegemalde fur 1818. gr. 8vo. Frankfurt. 8s. 

543 Freyberg’s Novellen, 12mo, Miinchen. 4s. 6d. 

544 Blum’s neue Biihnenspiele. 8vo. Berlin, 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


545 Révue Trimestrielle, Premiére année. No. I. Paris. Janvier 1828. 8vo. 
(Annual subscription for 4 numbers) 1]. 10s. 

546 —_——— Frangaise. No. I. Janvier, 1828. 8vo. (Annual subsecrip- 
tion for 6 numbers) 2l. 8s. 

547 Quérard, La France Littéraire, ou Dictionnaire bibliographique des Savans, histo- 
~- et gens de lettres de la France. Tom. I. @de partie. (BER-BY.) 6vo. 

aris. 10s, 

548 Notices et Extraits des MSS. de la Bibliothéque du Roi et autres bibliothéques, 
publiés par I’Institat Royal de France. Tom. XI. 4to. Paris, 11. 7s. 

549 Encyclopédie Portative. Livraisons XXIV. XXV. XXVI. XXVIL. 32mo. 
P ‘aris. Each 4s. 6d. 

550 CEuvres complétes de M. de Jouy. Tom. XXVII. Table des Matiéres, 8vo. 
Paris. 10s. 6d. 

551 Charles Nodier, Questions de Littérature Légale. Du Plagiat, de la supposition 
d’auteurs, des supercheries qui ont rapport aux livres. 8vo. Paris. 

552 Mery, Histoire générale des Proverbes, Adages, Sentences, Apophthegmes, &c. 
2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 

553 Dictionnaire Classique de Ia Langue Frangaise; avec des exemples tirés des 
meilleurs auteurs Francais, et des Notes puisées dans les MSS. de Rivarol, et 
mis en ordre par quatre professeurs de l'Université. grand in 8vo. Paris. 16s. 

554 Laveaux, Nouveau Dictionuaire de la Langue Frangaise. 2de édition. 2 vols. 
4to. Paris. 2l. 16s. 

556 Etudes de la langue Nationale des Pays-Bas, d’aprés les meilleurs auteurs, et sélon 
les psincipes grammaticaux de Meyer, par Laurent. 8vo. Bruzelles. 4s. 6d. 

558 Olinger, Nouveau Dictionnaire Hollandais-Frangais. 2de édition, révue et aug- 
mentée. 8vo. Brurelles. 18s. 

559 Lombardi (Antonio) Storia della Letteratura Italiana nel Secolo XVIII. Tom. I. 
8vo, Modena. 10s. in 4to. 1l. 

560 Strahl, Dr. Ph., Das gelehrte Russland. 8vo. Leipzig. 14s. 6d. 

561 Zschokke, H., Ausgewahlte Schriften. 40 bande. 16mo, Aarau. 3l, 10s. 

562 Holtei, K. von, Monatliche Beitriige zur Geschichte dramatischer Kunst und 
Litteratar. ir band. 8vo. Berlin. 9s. 

563 Wilken, Fr., Geschichte der K6niglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin. 8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

564 Herders, J. G. von, Simmtliche Werke. Taschen-Ausgabe in 60 Bandchen. 
12mo. Stuttgardt. 21. 10s. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, PHILOLOGY, &c. 


566 Bibliotheca Classica Latina, curante et emendante Lemaire. Livraisons XLVI. et 


XLVII. Statius, Tom, III.; Ciceronis Orationes. Tom. II. III.; Plinii Hist. 
Nat. Tom. III. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris, 


567 Letronne, Analyse Critique du Recueil d’Incriptions Grecques et Latines de 
M. le Comte de Vidua. 8vo. Puris, 3s. 6d. 

568 Cours de Littérature Grecque, ou Recueil des plus beaux passages de tous les 
auteurs Grecs les plus célébres, dans la prose et dans la poesie, avec la traduction 
Francaise en régard, et une notice historique et littéraire sur chaque auteur, 
par M. Planche. 7 tom. 8vo. Paris, Sl. 10s. 





762 List of New Works published on the Continent. 


569 Q. Horatii Flacci Opera, ex Edit. Bipont. 2da ad optimas lectiones MSS, et 
Editt. Nova editio recensita, brevibus notis critic. et interp. subjunctis, necnon 
Horatiano indice, &c. (cura J. M. Gence.) 8vo. Paris, common paper 5s. fine 


6s. 

570 Mt Vitrovii Pollionis Architectura, textu ex recensione Codicum emendato, cum 
exercitationibus novissimis J. Poleni, et comment. var. additis nunc studiis 
— Stratico. Tom. [. Pt. I. and II. Tom. II. Pt. I. and II. and 4to. 

tini. 

571 Munk, Dr., Tabellarische Uebersicht der Metra der Griechen und Romer. folio. 
Glogau. 3s, 

572° Geographi Greci Minores, ex recensione et cum annotatione G, Bernhardy. Vol. I. 
8vo. Lips. 11. 10s. 

SS —  - —— —  ewellum paper, 21. 

573 Anakreon’s und Sappho’s Lieder in Deutschen Versen von Brockhausen. 12mo. 
Lemgo. 1s. 6d. 

574 Neue, Dr., Sapphonis Mytilenee fragmenta. 4to, Berlin. 6s. 6d. 

575 Tacitus Agricola mit Anmerkungen von G. L. Walch. 8vo. Berlin. 15s. 

576 Platonis Dialogi Selecti. Ed. Heindorf et Buttmann. 8vo. Berlin. 8s. 

577 Propertii Carmina, cum observationibus criticis. Ed. Dr. Paldamus. 8vo. maj. 
Halle. 10s. 

578 Alcei Mytilenzi Reliquie. Ed. Matthie. 8vo. Lips. 3s, 

579 Euripidis Hecuba, cum notis. Ed. Lange. 8vo. Hal. 4s. 6d. 

580 Senece Medea et Troades, cura Matthie. 8vo. Lips. 7s. 6d. ch. script. 10s. 
ch. vel. 13s. 6d. 

581 Ovidii Opera. Ed. Jahn. Vol. 1. 8vo. Lips. 10s. ch. script. 12s. 6d. ch. vel. 17s, 

582 Persii Flacci (Auli), Satire: Recens. et Comment. crit. Ed. Dr. J. Plum. gr. 
8vo. Haunie. 11. 4s. 

583 Tafel, Dilucidat. Pindarice. Vol. II. 8vo. Berl. 11s. 6d. 

584 Thucydides. Ed. Poppo. Pars. Il. Vol. IIT. 8vo. Lips. 13s. 6d. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


586 Grangeret de Lagrange, Anthologie Arabe, ou Choix de Poésies Arabes inédites. 
Trad. pour la 1ére fois en Frangais, et accompagnées d’observations critiques et 
littéraires. 8vo. Paris. 13s. 

587 Champollion, Précis du Systéme Hieroglyphique des anciens Egyptiens, &c. 
Seconde edition, révue, corrigée, et augmentée. gr. in 8vo. avec un atlas de 
planches. Paris. 11. 16s. 

588 D’Ohsson, Des peuples de Caucase, et des pays au nord de la Mer Noire et de la 
Mer Caspienne, dans le Xme. Siécle, ou Voyage d’Abou-el-Cassim. 8vo. Paris. 


9s. 

589 Nouveau Journal Asiatique, ou Recueil de Mémoires, Extraits, et des Notices 
relatifs 4 l’histoire, a la philosophie, aux sciences, a la littérature et aux langues 
des peuples orientaux, publié par la Société Asiatique de Paris, 8vo. published 
monthly. annual subscription. 11. 10s. 

590 Cheikh Mos!ih-Eddin Sadi de Chiraz, La Parterre de Fleurs. Edition autho- 
graphique (lithographiée) par Semelet. 4to. Paris. 17s. 

591 Kosegarten, de Prisca Agyptiorum Litteratura, Commentatio Prima.  4to. 
Vimar. 1828. 15s. 

592 Hoffmann, Grammatica Syriaca. 4to. Hale. il, 

593 Schnurrer, Orationum Academicarum, Historiam Litterariam, Theologicam et Orien- 
talem illustrantium, Delectus Posthumus. Addit& Prefatione Biographica. 
Edidit H, E. G. Paulus. 8vo, Tubing. 7s. 

594 Rosenmiiller, Analecta Arabica. Pars IIa. 4to. Lipsie, 6s. 6d. 


INDEX. 





INDEX 


TO THE 


SECOND VOLUME 


OF THE 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 


™~ Agriculture of the Bolognese, 290—of 
Tuscany, ib. and note—of Naples, 290, 
291—of Sicily, 303—on the agricultu- 
ral implements in use in France, 721. 

Aleman, (Mateo, ) character of his novel of 
Guzman de Alfarache, 510. 

Alfhilda, a female pirate, adventures of, 
89. 

Algarotti, (Count,) biographical notice of, 
627, 628. 

Almanach Philanthropique, notice of, 363, 
364. 

Amadis de Gaula, notice of the romance 
of, 490. 

Ariosto’s Comedies, character of, 61. 

Arlincourt, (Viscount d’) Ismalie Roman- 
Poéme, analysis and character of, 355— 
357. 

Assour, ruins of, described, 480—482. 

Auger, (M.) Cuvres de Moliére, avec un 
Commentaire, 306. See Moliére. 

Austrian Literary Intelligence, 375. 728. 


B. 


Baretti, (Giuseppe,) biographical notice 
of, 645—647. 

Barriére,(F.) Memoires de Comte de Brienne, 
notice of, 366, 

Bavarian Literary Intelligence, 376. 729. 

Berkel, (Mount,) account of the ruins of, 
478—480. 

Bohemian Language and Literature, sketch 
of the history of, 146—148—translated 
specimens of Bohemian poetry, 151— 
158. 161—166. 168—175—notices of 
Bohemian literati, 158, 159. 166, 167— 

VOL. Il. 


political situation of Bohemia, as con- 
nected with its literary history, 173,174. 

Bolognese Peasantry aud Farming, account 
of, 289, 290. 

Bomb-Artillery, new system of, recom- 
mended by M. Paixhans, details re- 
specting, 568—576—accounts of expe- 
riments made with bomb-cannon, and 
of reports made thereon, 586—590. 

Bonstetten, (Charles,) L’Homme du Midi, 
et ’ Homme du Nord, notice of, 358— 
and of his letters to Frederica Brun, 735. 

Boscovich, (Father,) notice of, 627. 

Botta, (Carlo,) the Italian historian, lite- 
rary character of, vindicated, 714, 715. 

Bourdaloue’s attack on Moliére’s Tartuffe, 
326—observations on it, 326—328— 
Moliére vindicated from it, 329. 

Brienne, (Comte de,) notice of, 366, 367. 

Buddha and Odin, supposed identity of, 
220. 

Buonafede, (Father,) biographical notice 
of, 647—649. 

Buonaparte, interview of, with Wieland, 
455—456—delicate attention paid by 
him to the philosopher, 454. 

Byron’s (Lord) Corsair, notice of a splen- 
did edition of, 739, 740. 


Cc. 


Cafés of Venice, description of, 287. 

Cuilliaud, (Frédéric,) Voyage & Merée, 461 
—accompanies Ismay! Pasha in his ex- 
pedition against the countries of Ethio- 
pia, 462—account of his progress, 464 
—468—his narrow escape, 469, 470— 
returns to Sennaar, 473—results of his 
observations on the extent of the con- 
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quered provinces, 474, 475—religion of 
those provinces, 476—account of the 
ruins of Mount Berkel, 478—480—of 
Assour, 480—482—of Naya, 482—of 
El-Megaourat, 483—Latin inscription 
discovered by M. Cailliaud, 484—his 
description of a passage of the White 
River, 467—on the course of the White 
and Blue Rivers, 485. 

Calderon, (Pedro,) notice of a new edition 
of the comedies of, 727. 

Campagna di Roma, on the malaria of, 298 
—361. 

Caradeuc (A. de) Urbin Fosano, a philoso- 
phical romance, 556—outline of its 
fable, 557—extract from it, illustrating 
the superstitions of the Neapolitans, 
558. 

Carli, (Gian Rinaldo,) biographical notice 
of, 633, 634, 635. 

Cavalieri Serventi at Pisa, observations on, 
291, 292—and on those at Rome, 292, 
293, note, 

Cervantes, observations on the Galatea of, 
496—character of his amorous novels, 
494, 495—and of his Novelas Exem- 
plares, 497, 498—notice of Don J. M. 
Ferrer’s edition of his Don Quixote, 
511—and of Avellaneda’s second part 
of Don Quixote, 492. 

Cesarotti, biographical notice of, 643, 


644. 

Champollion, (M.) Précis du Systéme Hie- 
roglyphique, notice of, 363. 

Chmelensky,.a Bohemian poet, specimen 
of, 171, 172. 

Christianity, vestiges of, in the interior of 
Africa, 477. 

Climate, influence of, on national charac- 
ter, 359, 360. 

Comedies of Ariosto, character of, 61—of 
Machiavelli, ib.—notice of the Italian 
Commedie dell’ Arte, 62—of the come- 
dies of Goldini, 65—of Gozzi, ib.—of 
Nota, 64—81—analyses of the come- 
dies of Moliére, with remarks, 310— 
338 — characteristics of the modern 
Spanish comedy, 598-—notice of the 
comic productions of Ramon de la 
Cruz, 602—of Jovellanos, Triqueros, 
and Valdes, 603 — definition of comedy 
by Leandro Moratin, 606-—er ammation 
of it, 606 612 moral tendency of his 
comedics, 61% notice of ten of bie 
comedies, 615 —anal) se of hee comedy 
of the Magigata, (or Hy pocrwe,) 619 
619 
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INDEX, 


Constitution, (British,) remarks on, 113, 
114. 

Cotin, (Abbé,) coxcombry of, exposed b 
Moliére, 335, 336. ° 


D. 

Deni 
635. 

Denmark, literary intelligence from, 377 
—380. 729, 730. 

Deville, (Mr.) visits a convict ship, and 
makes a phrenological report of the 
convicts, 28—singular confirmation of 
it by fact, 29. 

Devotion of the Italians, 287. 

Dictionnaire Technologique, notice of, 365, 
366. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, character of 
the Roman history of, 514. 

D’ Ohsson, (Mouradja,) notice of, 245. 

Drovetti’s (M.) plan for civilizing the in- 
terior of Africa, 382. 

Dupin, (Baron, ) Le Petit Producteur Fran- 
gais, notice of, 720. 

Durer’s (Albert) Relics, notice of, 729. 

Dwergar, or Dwarfs of Scandinavian my- 
thology, origin of, 222. 


» biographical notice of, 653— 


E. 


Education, influence of phrenology on, 
39, 40—state of education among the 
Turks, 254—progress of the system of 
mutual instruction in Tuscany, 386— 
in Sweden, 391—number of schools in 
Prussia, 737— progress of education in 
the Netherlands, 745. 

Electrical Eels, mode of taking in America, 
718, 719. 

End of the World, allegorical representa- 
tion of, according to the Scandinavian 
mythology, 239—242. 

English Constitution, remarks on, 115, 114 
—on the English bar, 117-—119—and 
on the expediency of the system of dis- 
tinct equitable interference, 130-132 
on the concentration of all the great 
English courts of justice in one focus, 
13¢—absence of method in the system 
of separate jurisdictions, 1.45 —obser 
vations on the uncertain lhmite of the 
partedictions of the court of Chancery 
and other courts, 1.56  edventages pre. 
sented by the Preweh and Brgtosh coor 
of pestice compwed, 157-149. 

Deerten of the packer. effect: of tee 
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F, 


Facciolati (Jacobus) et Forcellini ( ¥gi- 
dius) Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, notice 
of a new edition of, 374. 

Farming, Bolognese system of, 290. 

Florence, university of, 291. 

Fouquet, minister of finances to Louis 
XIV., anecdote of, 316. 

Fraehn, (M.) discoveries of, in oriental 
numismatics, 589. 

France, organization and mode of pro- 
ceeding in the judicial institutions of, 
121 — 128—-comparative view of the 
advantages respectively presented by 
the French and English courts, 187— 
142—literary intelligence from, 380— 
382. 730—735. 

Freemasons and Jews, absurd parallel of, 
183, 184. 

Fulgurites, observations on, 734. 


G. 


Galiani, (Ferdinando,) biograpiiical notice 
of, 635—638. 

Gall, (Dr. F. J.) publications of, on phre- 
nology, 1—origin aud progress of his 
discoveries, 3, 4—his further observa- 
tions and mode of discovering faculties 
and organs, 4—9—becomes associated 
with Dr. Spurzheim, 10—they discover 
the fibrous structure of the brain, 11— 
Dr. Gall prohibited from lecturing pub- 
licly at Vienna, 12—results of his phre- 
nological examination of the heads of 
prisoners confined at Berlin, 13—and 
in the fortress of Spandau, 14—arrival 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim at Paris, 
15— unfair report made by Cuvier on 
their system, ib, 16—their reception at 
Paris, 13—the phrenological nomencla- 
ture of Dr. Gall, 25. 

Genovesi, (Antonio,) biographical notice 
of, 698, 629, 650. 

Gerdil, (Cardinal,) biographical notice of, 
658. 


Germany, literary intelligence from, 383— 
386. 735—T do. 

Gelden Age of Scandinavian mythology, 
@e3 225. 

(iotdems's Comedies, notice of, 63, 

Cordon, (Captain,) death of, 485. 

(-ttongen, vouwe of, STO, S71 

Cevorement of the Terks, couses of the 
weaboess of, 159 tte dechmr, fH) 
seromet of the geverement of the page! 
eomtatons, 076 (80 aed im Napier 
"Ol Seely, 989 Sardinte TH 
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Gossi, (Carlo,) biographical notice of, 651, 
652—character of his comedies, 63, 64. 

Gozzi, (Gasparo,) biographical notice of, 
649—651. 

Gracian, Balthazar,) character of his novel 
of El Criticon, 507. 

Grammont, (Count, ) anecdote, 320. 

Grillparser’s new play, notice of, 728,729. 

Gruber, (J. G.) Wieland’s Leben, character 
of, 403.—See Wieland. 

Gypsy Language, notice of a dictionary of, 
375. 


H. 


Hain, (Ludovicus,) Repertorium Bibliogra- 
phicum, notice of, 374. 


Hastings, a Scandinavian chieftain, adven- 
tures of, 91—94. 

Heeren, (Professor,) prospectus of a new 
history of the European States, notice 
of, 736. 

Heine, (H.) travels, notice of, 370, 371. 

Hindoo Literature, notices of the study of, 
in Germany, 383, 384. 

Hugo, (Victor,) drama of Cromwell, ana- 
lysis of, 715—718. 

Humboldt (A. de) Tableaux de la Nature, 
critical notice of, 718. 

Hypocrisy, sevete remarks on by Moliére, 
320. 


I. 


Illyrian Poetry, character of, 664—notice 
of the Illyrian minstrels, 664, 665— 
particularly of Hyacinthus Maglanovich 
665—-specimens of Illyrian poetry, 666 
—669—comparison of one piece with 
the Ugolino of Dante, 669. 

Inscription, ancient Latin, discovered in 
Ethiopia, 484. 

Ireland, observations on the demands vf 
the Romanists in, 550, 551. 

Isla, (Father,) character of his novel of 

Gerundio, 508. 
lenayll Pose, expedition of, against the 


countries of Ethiopia, $60—compes 
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762 List of New Works published on the Continent. 


569 Q. Horatii Flacci Opera, ex Edit. Bipont, 2da ad optimas lectiones MSS. et 
Editt. Nova editio recensita, brevibus notis critic. et interp. subjunctis, necnon 
Horatiano indice, &c, (cura J. M. Gence.) 8vo. Paris. common paper 5s. fine 


paper 6s. 
570 M. PYitravi Pollionis Architectura, texta ex recensione Codicum emendato, cum 
exercitationibus novissimis J, Poleni, et comment. var. additis nunc stediis 
Simonis Stratico. Tom, & Pt. I, and Il, Tom, IL, Pt, I, and IL. and ato. 


Utini 
571 —_ Dr., Tabellarische Webersicht. der Metra der Griechen und Rimer. folio. 
, Bes 
572 Goortpti Graci Minores, ex recensione et cum annotatione G. Bernhardy. Vol. I. 
Svo. Lips. 11. 10s. 





—— vellum paper, 2\. 


~ $73 Anakreon’s und Sappho’s Lie Lieder in Deutschen Versen von Brockhausen, 12mo. 
; 1s. 6d. 


574 Neue, r., Sapphonis Mytilenee fragmenta. 4to, Berlin. 6s. 6d. 

575 Tacitus Agricola mit Anmérkungen von G. L. Walch, 8vo, Berlin, i 

576 Platonis Dialogi Selecti. Ed, Heindorf et Buttmann. 8vo. Berlin. 

577 Propertii a cum observationibus criticis, Ed. Dr. Puseen " 8vo0. maj. 


Halle. 10s. 
578 Alewi Mytilenwi Reliquie. Ed. Matthie. 8vo. Lips. 3s. 
579 Enripidis Hecuba, cum notis. Ed. Lange. 8vo. Hal. 4s. 6d. 
580 Secory Metre st Troades, cura Ma’ Svo. Lips. 7s. 6d. ch. script. 10s. 
vel. 13s. 6 


581 Ovidii Opera. Ed. Jahn, Vol. I. 8vo, Lips. 10s, ch. script. 12s. 6d. ch. vel. 17s. 

582 Persii Flacci (Auli), Satire: Recens. et Comment. crit. Ed. Dr. J, Plum. gr. 
8vo. Haunie. 11. 4s, 

583 Tafel, Dilucidat. Pindarice, Vol. Il. 8vo. Berl. 11s, 6d. 

584 Thucydides. Ed. Poppo. Pars. II. Vol. IIT. 8vo. Lips. 13s. 6d. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


586 Saige de Lagrange, Anthologie Arabe, ou Choix de Poésies Arabes inédites. 
Trad. pour la 1ére fois en Frangais, et accompagnées d’observations critiques et 
littéraires, 8vo. Paris. 13s. 

587 Champollion, Précis du Systéme Hieroglyphique des anciens Egyptiens, &c. 
Seconde a révue, corrigée, et augmentée. gr. in 8vo. avec un atlas de 

11. 16s. 

588 yonaoe Des peuples de Caucase, et des pays au nord de la Mer Noire et de la 

Mer Caspienne, dans le Xme. Siécle, ou Voyage d’Abon-el-Cassim. 8vo. Paris. 


9s. 

589 Nouveau Journal Asiatique, ou Recueil: de Mémoires, Extraits, et des Notices 
relatifs 4 histoire, 4 la philosophie, aux sciences, a la littérature et aux langues 
des peuples orientaux, publié = la Société Asiatique de Paris. 8vo. published 
monthly. annual subscription. 11. 10s. 

590 Cheikh Moslih-Eddin ost de ‘eto La — de Fleurs. Edition autho- 

hique hographi ) r - 4to. aris. 17s. 

591 wheagartes, qe Bes fot “sandy ptiorain Litteratura, Commentatio Prima. to. 
Vimar, 1828. ‘on , 

592 Hoffmann, Grammatica Syriaca. 4to. Hale. 1I, 

593 Schnurrer, Orationum Academicarum, Historiam Litterariam, Theologicam et Orien- 
talem illustrantium, Delectus Posthumus. Addit& Preefatione Biographica. 
Edidit H. E. G. Paulus. 8vo. Tubing. 7s. 

594 Rosenmiiller, Analecta Arabica. Pars 4to. Lipsie. 6s. 6d. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


SECOND VOLUME 


OF THE 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 


Agriculture of the Bolognese, 290—of 
Tuscany, ib. and note—of Naples, 290, 
291—of Sicily, 303—on the agricultu- 
ral implements in use in France, 721. 

Aleman, (Mateo,) character of his novel of 
Guzman de Alfarache, 510. 

Alfhilda, a female pirate, adventures of, 

89. 


Algarotti, (Count,) biographical notice of, 
627, 628. 
Almanach Philanthropique, notice of, 363, 


364. 
Amadis de Gaula, notice of the romance 
of, 490. 
Ariosto’s Comedies, character of, 61. 
Arlincourt, (Viscount d’) Ismalie Roman- 
Poéme, analysis and character of, 355— 
357. 
Assour, ruins of, described, 480—%482. 
Auger, (M.) Cuvres. de Moliére, avec un 
"Weceaks 306. See Moliére. 
Austrian Literary Intelligence, 375. 728. 


B. 


Baretti, (Giuseppe,) biographical notice 
of, 645—647. 

Barriére,(F.) Memoires de Comte de Brienne, 
notice of, 366, 

Bavarian Literary Intelligence, 376. 729. 

Berkel, (Mount,) account of the ruins of, 
478—480. 

Bohemian Language and Literature, sketch 
of the history of, 146—148—translated 
specimens of Bohemian poetry, 151— 
158. 161—166. 168—175—notices of 
Bohemian literati, 158, 159. 166, 167— 

VOL. Il. 


political situation of Bohemia, as con- 
nected at its ne history, 173,174. 

Farming, account 
of, sh 290. 


Bomb-Artillery, new system of, recom- 
mended by M. Paizhana, details re- 
specting, 568—576—accounts of expe- 
riments made with bomb-cannon, and 
of reports made thereon, 586—590, . 

Bonstetten, (Charles,) L’ Homme du Midi, 
et ’ Homme du Nord, notice of, 358— 
and of his letters to Frederica Brun, 735.. 

Boscovich, (Father,) notice of, 627. 

Botta, (Carlo,) the Italian historian, lite- 
rary character of, vindicated, 714, 715. 

Bourdaloue’s attack on Moliére’s Tartaffe,, 
326—observations on it, 326—328— 
Moliére vindicated from it, 329. 

Brienne, (Comte de,) notice of, 366, 367. 

ae and Odin, supposed identity of, 


Buonafede, (atbet.) biographical notice 


of, 647—649 
i laterview of, with Wieland, 
455—456—delicate attention paid by 
him to the philosopher, 454, 
Byron's (Lord) Corsair, notice of a splen- 
did edition of, 739, 740. 


Cc, 


Cafés of Venice, description of, 287. 

Cailliaud, (F rédéric,) a@ Merve, 461 
—accompanies Ismay! Pasha in his ex- 
pedition against the countries of Ethio- 
pia, 462—account of his progress, 464 
—468—his narrow escape, 469, 470— 
returns to Sennaar, 473—results of his 
observations on the extent of the con- 
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quered provinces, 474, 475—religion of 
those provinces, 476—account of the 
ruins of Mount Berkel, 478—480—of 
Assour, 480—482—of Naya, 482—of 
El-Megaourat, 483—Latin inscription 
discovered by M. Cailliaud, 484—his 
description of a passage of the White 
River, 467—on the course of the White 
and Blue Rivers, 485. 

Calderon, (Pedro,) notice of a new edition 
of the comedies of, 727. 

Campagna di Roma, on the malaria of, 298 


—361. 

Caradeuc (A, de) Urbin Fosano, a philoso- 
phical romance, 556—outline of its 
fable, 557—extract from it, illustrating 
the superstitions of the Neapolitans, 
558. 

Carli, (Gian Rinaldo,) biographical notice 
of, 633, 634, 635. 

Cavalieri Serventi at Pisa, observations on, 
291, 292—and on those at Rome, 292, 
298, note, 

Cervantes, observations on the Galatea of, 
496—character of his amorous novels, 
494, 495—and of his Novelas Exem- 
plares, 497, 498—notice of Don J. M. 
Ferrer’s edition of his Don Quixote, 
511—and of Avellaneda’s second part 
of Don Quixote, 492. 

Cesarotti, biographical notice of, 643, 
644. 


Champollion, (M.) Précis du Systéme Hie- 
roglyphique, notice of, 363. 

Chmelensky, a Bohemian poet, specimen 
of, 171, 172. 

Christianity, vestiges of, in the interior of 
Africa, 477. 

Climate, influence of, on national charac- 

. ter, 359, 360. 

Comedies of Ariosto, character of, 61—of 
Machiavelli, ib.—notice of the Italian 
Commedie dell’ Arte, 62—of the come- 
dies of Goldini, 63—of Gozzi, ib.—of 
Nota, 64—81—analyses of the come- 
dies of Moliére, with remarks, 310— 
338 — characteristics of the modern 
Spanish comedy, 598—notice of the 
comic productions of Ramon de la 
Craz, 602—of Jovellanos, ‘Triqueros, 
and Valdes, 603—definition of comedy 
by Leandro Moratin, 606—examination 
of it, 606—612—moral tendency of his 
comedies, 612—notice of ten of his 
comedies, 615—analysis of his comedy 
of the Mogigata, (or Hy pocrite,) 615— 
619. 


Comenius, literary notice of, 158. 
Constantinople, libraries of, 252, 253—po- 
etical description of, 593—595. 


Constitution, (British,) remarks on, 113, 
114. 


Cotin, (Abbé,) coxcombry of, exposed by 
Moliére, 335, 336. 


D. 


Denina, biographical notice of, 653— 
655. 

Denmark, literary intelligence from, 377 
—380. 729, 730. 

Deville, (Mr.) visits a convict ship, and 
makes a phrenological report of the 
convicts, 28—singular confirmation of 
it by fact, 29. 

Devotion of the Italians, 287. 

Dictionnaire Technologique, notice of, 365, 
366. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, character of 
the Roman history of, 514. 

D’ Ohsson, (Mouradja,) notice of, 245. 

Drovetti’s (M.) plan for civilizing the in- 
terior of Africa, 382. 

Dupin, (Baron,) Le Petit Producteur Fran- 
gais, notice of, 720. 

Durer’s (Albert) Relics, notice of, 729. 

Dwergar, or Dwarfs of Scandinavian my- 
thology, origin of, 222. 


E. 


Education, influence of phrenology on, 
39, 40—state of education among the 
Turks, 254—progress of the system of 
mutual! instruction in Tuscany, 386— 
in Sweden, 391—number of schools in 
Prussia, 737—progress of education in 
the Netherlands, 743. 

Electrical Fels, mode of taking in America, 
718, 719. 

End of the World, allegorical representa- 
tion of, according to the Scandinavian 
mythology, 239—242. 

English Constitution, remarks on, 113, 114 
—on the English bar, 117—119—and 
on the expediency of the system of dis- 
tinct equitable interference, 130—132 
on the concentration of all the great 
English courts of justice in one focus, 
132—absence of method in the system 
of separate jurisdictions, 135—obser- 
vations on the uncertain limits of the 
jurisdictions of the court of Chancery 
and other courts, 136—ad vantages pre- 
sented by the French and English courts 
of justice compared, 137—142. 

Extortion of the pashas, effects of, 260, 
261, 
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F. 


Facciolati (Jacobus) et Forcellini (Agi- 
dius) Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, notice 
of a new edition of, 374. 

Farming, Bolognese system of, 290, 

Florence, university of, 291. 

Fouquet, minister of finances to Louis 
XIV., anecdote of, 316. 

Fraehn, (M.) discoveries of, in oriental 
numismatics, 589. 

France, organization and mode of pro- 
ceeding in the judicial institutions of, 
121— 128—comparative view of the 
advantages respectively presented by 
the French and English courts, 187— 
142—literary intelligence from, 380— 
382. 730—735 

Freemasons and Jews, absurd parallel of, 
183, 184. 

Fulgurites, observations on, 734. 


G. 


Galiani, (Ferdinando, biographical notice 
of, 635—638. 

Gall, (Dr. F. J.) publications of, on phre- 
nology, 1—origin and progress of his 
discoveries, 3, 4—his further observa- 
tions and mode of discovering faculties 
and organs, 4—9—becomes associated 
with Dr. Spurzheim, 10—they discover 
the fibrous structure of the brain, 11— 
Dr. Gall prohibited from lecturing pub- 
licly at Vienna, 12—results of his phre- 
nological examination of the heads of 
prisoners confined at Berlin, 13—and 
in the fortress of Spandau, 14—arrival 
of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim at Paris, 
15— unfair report made by Cuvier on 
their system, ib. 16—their reception at 
Paris, 13—the phrenological nomencla- 
ture of Dr. Gall, 25. 

Genovesi, (Antonio,) biographical notice 
of, 628, 629, 630. 

Gerdil, (Cardinal,) biographical notice of, 
658. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 383— 
386. 735—739. 

Golden Age of Scandinavian mythology, 
223—225. 

Goldoni’s Comedies, notice of, 63. 

Gordon, (Captain, ) death of, 485. 

Gottingen, notice of, 370, 371. 

Government of the Turks, causes of the 
weakness of, 259—its decline, 263— 
account of the government of the papal 
dominions, 278—280—and in Naples, 
281—Sicily, 282—Sardinia, 283. 


Goszi, (Carlo,) biographical notice of, 651, 
652—character of his comedies, 63, 64. 

Goxzzi, (Gasparo,) biographical notice ‘of, 
649—651. 

Gracian, ( Balthazar, character of hisnovel 
of El Criticon, 507. 

Grammont, (Count,) anecdote, 320. 

Grillparzer’s new play, notice of, 728,729. 

Gruber, (J. G.) Wieland’s Leben, character 
of, Oncadindeae Wieland. 


Gypsy Language, notice of a dictionary of, 
375. 


H. 


Hain, (Ludovicus,) Repertorium Baliegre- 
phicum, notice of, 374. 

Hastings, a Scandinavian chieftain, edven- 
tures of, 91—94. 

Heeren, (Professor,) prospectus of a new, 
history of the European States, notice 
of, 736. 

Heine, (H.) travels, notice of, 370, 371. 

Hindoo Literature, notices of the study of, 
in Germany, 383, 384. 

Hugo, (Victor,) drama of Cromwell, ana- 
lysis of, 715—718. 

Humboldt (A. de) Tableaux de la Nature, 
critical notice of, 718. 

Hypocrisy, severe remarks on by Moliére, 
320. 


IL 


Illyrian Poetry, character of, 664—notice 
of the Illyrian minstrels, 664, 665— 
particularly of Hyacinthus Maglanovich, 
665—specimens of Illyrian poetry, 666 
—669—comparison of one piece with 
the Ugolino of Dante, 669. 

Inscription, ancient Latin, discovered in 
Ethiopia, 484. 

Treland, observations on the demands of 
the Romanists in, 550, 551. 

7 (Father,) character of his novel of 

Gerundio, 508 

Imav? Pasha, expedition of, against the 
countries of Ethiopia, 462—composi- 
tion of his army, 465—conquers the 
country of Dar Sheygya, 464—enters 
Shendy in triumph, 466—1akes posses- 
sion of Sennaar, 467—treacherous con- 
duct of one of his officers towards the 
négroes of Sennaar, 468—ravages of 
the climate of that country among his 
troops, ib.—his incursions among the 
negroes of E] Querebyn, 469—his nar- 
row escape, 470—enters the province 
of Quamamayl, 471—disappointed in 
his hopes of finding gold there, #— 
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marches back towards Egypt, 473—his 
melancholy death, 474—extent of the 
country conquered by him, 474, 475— 
religion of those provinces, 476. 

Italinski, (Count,) death of, 740. 

Italy, literary intelligence from, 386. 739, 
740—on the state of ancient Italy, be- 
fore the time of the Romans, 525—530 
—sketch of the revolutions of the lite- 
rature of Italy, 621—624—notice of 
the principal historians of Italian lite- 
rature, 625—627. 660—and of the 
principal Italian authors, 627—660— 
effects of literature in Italy, 661—no- 
tice of the new edition of the Great 
Dictionary of the Italian Language, 
710. 


J. 
Janizaries, account of, 258, 
Jews and Freemasons, absurd parallel of, 
183, 184—oppression of the Jews in 


oe 183, note. 
Judicial Institutions of England compared 
with those of France, 121—142.—See 


Jungmann, (Dr.) History of Bohemian 
Literature, 145—character of his work, 
ib.—notice of him, 166, 167. 

Jurisprudence, Turkish, defects of, 247, 
248, 


Justice, venality of, in Sicily, 302. 


K. 


Kaeuffer, (J. E. R.) Novum Testamentum, 
Grecé, notice of, 372. 

Kleist, (Henry von,) biographical account 
of,674—679—his death, 679—extracts 
from his letters, 680, 681—plan of his 
play of the Prince of Homburg, with 
extracts and remarks, 682—695—cha- 
racter of some of his other pieces, 696. 

Kollar, (John,) a Bohemian poet, notice 
of, 167—specimens of his productions, 
168—170. 

Képpen’s (M.) collection of Sclavonic mo- 

£ numents, ret f a ne 
osegarten, (J. G. L. prisca Lgyptio- 
rum Literatura Commentatio I., critical 
notice of, 708. 

Krug’s (Professor) Dictionary of the Phi- 
losophical Sciences, notice of, 385. 


L. 
Labourers, wages of, in Tuscany, 290, note. 
Lancetti (Vincenzo) Cabrino Fondolo, a 
. historical fragment or novel, critical no- 
tice of, 711, 712. 





Lanzi, (Luigi,) critigal notice of the works 
of, 657. 

Lebrun, (Pierre,) Voyage de’ Gréce, 591 
—plan of his poem, 592—poetical de- 
scription of Constantinople, 593595. 

Lessmann,( Daniel,) Luise von Helling, plan 
of, 722, 723—extracts from the work, 
723, 724. 

Libraries of Constantinople, 252, 253. 

Literature of the Tarks, 251—oriental lite- 
rature, notice of, 394, 

Literary Intelligence from Austria, Hon- 
gary, and Bohemia, 375. 728—Bava- 
ria, 376, 729—Denmark, 377—380. 
729, 730—France, 380—382. 730— 
735—Germany, Hanover, and the minor 
States, 383—386. 735—739 — Italy, 
386. 739, 740—the Netherlands, 387, 
388. 741—744— Russia, 388—391, 
744, 745—Spain, 745— Sweden and 
Norway, 391, 392. 746, 747 —Switzer- 
land, 393. 747. 

Livy’s History, character of, 513. 

Lope de Vega, character of the novels of, 
495. 

Louis XIV., anecdotes of, 316. 325. 343. 


M. 


Macchiavelli’s Comedies, character of, 61, 
62. 

,(Captain,) authentic account 
of the melancholy end of, 352—354. 

Maffei, (Giuseppe, Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana, 621—character of the work, 
660. 

Maglanovitch, (Hyacinthus,). an Illyzian 
poet, notice of, 665—specimens of his 
poems, 666—669. 

Magnusen, (Finn,) the Edda Doctrine and 
its Origin, 210—plan and character of 
his work, 214. 242, 243—abstract of 
the Ymerian or animal cosmogony of 
the Voluspa, or prophecy of the Vala, 
214—217—observations on this sys- 
tem, 217—219—and on the cosmogonic 
Trinity of the Scandinavians, 220— 
on the supposed identity of Odin and 
Buddha, 221—origin of the Dwergar, 
or dwarfs, 222—golden age of the Scan- 
dinavian mythology, 223——225— its 
real meaning, 226—cosmology of the 
Ymerian system, 232—236—abstract 
of the Yggdrasil or vegetable system of 
cosmogony, and its meaning, 226—228 
—remarks thereon, 229-——-232—and on 
the moral system of the Scandinavians, 
236—238—allegorical representation of 

the end of the. world, 259—242. 


INDEX: 


Mahmoud, the reigning seignior, 


grand, sels 
character of, 269, 270—insecurity of 
the military reform, effected by him, 
271 


Mahometanism, influence of, on the Turks, 
246. 

Malaria of the Campagna di Roma, ob- 
servations on, 298—301. 

Mania, influence of phrenology in the 
treatment of, 38. 

Manuel, (Don Juan,) translation of one of 
the novels of, 503—506. 

Map of the World, according to the dis- 
eases to which mankind are liable, no- 
tice of, 726, 727. 

Mayerberg’s (Baron) Travels.in Russia, 
notice of, 371, 372. 

Maxarine, (Cardinal,) circumstances at- 
tending the last sickness of, 367, 368. 
Mechanics’ Institutions, adopted in various 

parts of Europe, 720, 

Medical Sciences, critical notice of the Ger- 
man Encyclopadia of, 726. 

Melling, (M.) Voyage Pittoresque de Con- 
stantinople, 243. 274.—See Turkey. 

Mendoza, (Diego Hurtado de,) character 
of his novel of Lazarillo de Tormes, 509. 

Mesangére, (M. de la,) Dictionnaire des 
Proverbes Frangais, 361—character of 
it, 362. 

Mezico, circulation of immoral books in, 


381. 

Milicia’s Memoirs of Architects, critical 
notice of, 655, 656. 

Moliére, (Jean-Baptiste Poquelin,) birth 
and early education of, 309—enters the 
service of Louis XIII., 309—abandons 
the profession of the law, and becomes 
the manager of a company of strolling 
players, 310—is licensed to open a 
theatre at Paris, 311——analysis of his 
productions with remarks: i Etourdi, 
310, 311—Le Dépit Amoureux, 311— 
Les Précieuses Ridicules, 312—315— 
Sganarelle ou le Cocu Imaginaire, 315— 
L’ Ecole des Maris, 316, 317—L’ Ecole 
des Femmes, 317, 318—L’Impromptu 
de Versailles, 319—La Princesse d’E- 


lide, ib.—Le Mariage Forcé, 319, 320, 


—Le Festin de Pierre, 320—L’ Amour 
Médecin, 321—Le Misanthrope, 32¢— 
Le Médecin malgré lui, 323, 324—Le 
Tartuffe, 325—attacked by Bourdaloue, 
326—observations thereon, 326, 327, 
328—Moliére vindicated, 329—notice 
of his Amphytrion, 330—George Dan- 
din, ib,—L’Avaze, 331 — benevolent 
apology of Moliére, for writing his farce 
of M. de Pourceaugnac, ib,—its plan, 
332—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 332 
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ry pientenibaion ies de Seapin, 334 
— mtesse d’Escarbagnas, 334, 
335—Les Femmes Savantes, 335, 336 
—Le Malade Imaginaire, 337, 338— 
observations on the capacity of Moliére 
as an actor, 338, 339—be honourably 
declines becoming a member of the 
a a immediately after 
forming in alade Imaginaire, 
340—bigetry of the priests and lower 
orders at the faneral of Moliére, 341— 
anecdote of his benevolence, 342—his 
literary associates, 343—kind treatment 
of him by Louis XIV., ib.—unhappi- 
— of his marriage, 344, 345—con- 
cluding remarks on tbe general purpose 
and tendency of Moliére’s productions, 
347—351. 

Montengon, (Pedro,) character of the no- 
vels of, 507. 

Moratin, (Leandro, ) Obras Dramaticas,595 
—biographical notice of, 601, note—his 
observations on the degraded state of 
the Spanish theatre at the close of the 
eighteenth century, 600—his character 
of the productions of Montiano, ib.— 
of Ramon de Cruz, 602—of Jovellanos, 
Trigueros and Valdes, 603—his attempt 
to reform the Spanish drama, 604—ex- 
amination of his definition of comedy, 
606—613—>plan of his Viejo y Ja Nina, 
615—of his Mogigata, or Mesendes, 
with specimens and remarks, 615—619 
—specimen of his translation of Ham- 
let, 620. 

Music, state of, among the Turks, 251. 

Mynas,(M.) Grammaire Grecque, critical 
notice of, 709. 


N, 


Naga, ruins of, 482. 

Naples, government of, 281—appearance 
of, on a Sunday, 301~—characters of the 
lower orders of Neapolitans and Sici- 
lians compared, 302, note—illustrations 
and examples of the superstitions of the 
Neapolitans, 558—562. 

Netherlands, literary intelligence from, 387, 
388. 741-744. 

Niccolini, (G. B.) Antonio Foscarini, a tra- 
gedy, plan of, 368, 369—observations 
on it, 369, 370. 

Niebuhr, (G. B.) Romische Geschichte, 512 
—difference between the first and se- 
cond editions.of his work, ib.—state of 
our knowledge of Roman history pre- 
viously to the publication of his work, 
513—516—notice of the critiques on it 
by Schlegel. and. Wachsmuth, 516, 517 
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—examination of his theory that the 
early Roman history is founded on 
popular poetry, 517—523—notice of 
the objections to it by Schlegel and 
Wachsmuth, 523, 524—abstract of his 
view of ancient Italy before the time of 
the Romans, 525—-527—remarks on it, 
528—530—on the origin of the Tus- 
cans, 531—533—iiis theory of the ori- 
gin of Rome, 534—536—division of 
the inhabitants into three tribes, 536, 
537 —on the relation of patron and 
client, 538—constitution of the senate, 
539—the existence of Servius Tullius 
rejected by M. Niebuhr, 539—540— 
history of Rome under the Tarquins, 
542, 543—constitution of Rome under 
Servius, 544—550—remarks on M. 
Niebubr’s opinion relative to the de- 
mands of the Romanists in Ireland, 550, 
551—observations on Messrs. Hare’s 
and Thirwall’s translation of Niebuhr, 
552, 553. 

Nomenclature, phrenological, of Dr. Gall, 
23. 


Normandy, settlement of Rolla in, 100 — 
sketch of the subsequent history of that 
country, 101—104, 

Norway, periodical literature of, for 1827, 
592. 


Nota, (Alberto,) Teatro Comico, 60—ab- 
stract, with specimens and remarks, of 
his “ Ambitious Woman,” 64—73—of 
“The First Steps towards Guilt,” 73— 
76—and of “ The Projector,” 77—81 
—remarks on his representations of 
English manners, 81, 82—a new piece 
of his, performed, 386. 

Novelists, (Spanish, ) classification of, 488 
—observations on the Novelas Caballe- 
rescas, whose of chivalry, 488, 489— 
particularly the romance of Auadis de 
Gaula, and its additions, 490, 491— 
Palmerin de Inglaterra, 491—Tirante 
el Blanco, ib—Don Quixote, 492— 
heroic and classical novels, 492, 493— 
Novelas Sentimentales, 493—the amo- 
rous novels of Cervantes and Lope de 
Vega, 494, 495—pastoral novels, 495, 
496—particularly the Galatea of Cer- 
vantes, 496—and of his Novelas Exem- 
plares, 497, 498—on the Novelas Amo- 
rosas of Doma Maria de Zayas, 498— 
502—on the Novelas Morales, 502— 
translation of one of the histories in the 
Conde Lucanor, of the Infante Don 
Juan Manuel, 505—506—notice of 
some Novelas Alegoricas, 506—particu- 
larly the Eusebio of Don Pedro Mon- 
tengon, 507—the Novela Satirica, tb,— 





the El Criticon of Balthazar Gracian, 
ib.—the F; ray Gerundio of Father Isla, 
508—origin and design of the Novelas 
Picarescas, 508, 509—the Lazarillo de 
Tormes of Hurtado de Mendoza, 509 
—the Guzman de Alfarache of Mateo 
Aleman, 510—the Escudero Marcos 
de Obregon, of Vicente Espinel, ib. 


Oo. 


Odin and Buddha, supposed identity of, 
221. 

pep (Jo. Casp. ) Inscriptionum Latina- 

, notice of, 373. 

Oriental Literature, intelligence respecting, - 
394. 748,749. 

Ottomans, pomp and ostentation of, 248— 
their avarice and dissimulation, 249— 
and cruelty, 250—why they are hu- 
mane towards the brute creation, ib.— 
o> of polygamy upon them, 250, 

‘state of music and literature 
among them, 251—253—and of edu- 
cation, 254—causes of the weakness of 
the modern Ottoman government, 259 
—263—fruitless attempts of the Otto- 
man princes to effect reforms, 265— 
265. 


P. 
Paixhans, (H. J.) Nouvelle Force Maritime, 


plan of his work, 567—examina- 
tion of his proposal of substituting 
shells for solid shot, 568—573—his 
answer to objections to his system of 
maritime artillery, derived from the 
apprehension of danger to the ship that 
employs them, 574, 575—and on ac- 
count of their weight, 575, 576—and 
expense, 576—application of them to 
the arming of merchant ships, 577— 
details of his system recommending 
steam men-of-war, 577—582—remarks 
on it, 583—585—notices of experi- 
ments made by the French navy, re- 
specting bomb-cannon, 586—589— 
opinions of commissioners respecting 
them, 587, 588. 590. 
Palmerin de Inglaterra, notice of the 
romance of, 491. 
Pashas, extortion of, 260, 261 — their 
offices commonly sold, 260. 
a (Gregoire,) Esquisses des Meeurs 
Turques, 243—character of the work, 
245.—See Turkey. 
Papal Government, account of, 278—280. 
Parini, biographical notice of, 640—642. 


INDEX. 


Paris, various benevolent institutions of, 


364. 

Passeroni, biographical notice of, 639, 640. 

Peasantry, Bolognese, manners of, 289. 

Phrenology, origin and gradual progress of, 
3—9—a phrenological society founded 
at Edinburgh, 19—progress of this 
science in other parts of the world, 20 
—singular coufirmation of the phreno- 
logical system of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim, 28, 29—anatomical objections to 
phrenology, 30—32—examination of 
the objections that phrenology leads to 
fatalism and atheism, 32—use of phre- 
nology, 36—first, truth, ib.—secondly, 
it gives security to social intercourse, 
and makes communication prompt and 
easy, 37—thirdly, the mode of treating 
mania, 38—fourthly, its empire over 
education, 39, 40—its claims to specu- 
lative superiority, 40—48—application 
of phrenology to the character of Thur- 
tell, 49—51—and to various eminent 
persons in ancient times, 52 —sugges- 
tions for studying phrenology, 53—56 
—notice of objections to phrenology, 
57—58. See Gall and Spursheim. 

Piracy in the northern nations of Europe, 
origin of, 84—manners of the pirates or 
sea-kings, 85—account of their cham- 
pions, 85—87—female pirates, 88, 89. 

Pisa, manners of the lower orders at, 293 
—remarks on the Cavalieri Serventi at, 
291, 292. 

Plebs and Populus, distinction between, at 
Rome, 543, 544. 

Pluquet’s, (Frédéric,) edition of the Ro- 
man de la Rou, character of, 108. 

Poetry, (Bohemian,) specimens of, 151— 
158. 161—166, 168—173. 

Polygamy, effects of, in Turkey, 250, 251. 

Population of Rome, 280, 281, note—of 
Venice, declining, 285. 

Portugal, review of various publications 
relating to the affairs of, 175—189— 
loyalty of the Portuguese, 191, note— 
situation of affairs on the death of King 
John VI. 190. 193—conduct of the 
Cortes, 191—singular instance of super- 
stition in the Portuguese, 192—abdi- 
cation of the throne by Pedro IV. 
Emperor of Brazil, 194—conduct of 
the apostolical faction at Lisbon, to 
establish Don Miguel as legitimate 
King, 195—remarks on the objections 
made to the charter stipulated for by 
Pedro, 196—204—on the future pro- 
spects of Portugal, as regards consti 
tional liberty, 205—208—extract 


the constitutions of Lamegos, relating 
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to the succession te the Crown of Por- 
tugal, 197, note—quantity of wine ex- 
ported from Portugal to Great Britain 
between the years 1818 and 1826, 209, 
note. 

Pradt, (M. de,) Europe par ail 
Gréce et & la Turquie, 244. 273. . See 
Turkey. 

Printing, introduction of, into Turkey, 
265—its little progress, 266, 267. 

Proverbs, notice of various collections of, 
361, 362. 

Prussia, number of schools in, 737. 

Publications on the Continent, list of the 
principal, from October, 1827, to Ja- 
nuary, 1828, 395—402—and from Ja- 
nuary to April, 1828, 751—762. 

Puchmayer, (Anthony,) a Bohemian poet, 
notice of, 161—specimens of his pro- 
ductions, 162. 


R. 


Rapacity, universal in the sovereign and 
governors of Turkey, 260. 

Retssch’s, ( Moritz,) Illustrations of Shaks- 
peare, notice of, 385—critical examina- 
tion of his outlines to Hamlet, 697— 


706. 

Rey, (Joseph,) Institutions Judiciaires de 
C Angleterre comparées avec celles de la 
France, 109—his motives for under- 
taking the work, 112, 113—his ac- 
count of the British constitution, 113, 
114—remarks on his observations upon 
the English bar, 117—119—judicial 
institutions of the French republic, 120, 
12g1—sketch of the actual 
tion of the civil judicial institutions 
in France, 121—123—their ordi 
mode of procedure, 124—evils at» 
tending it, 125—ulterior ings, 
126—time limited for appeals, 127— 
extraordinary methods by which judg- 
ments may be impeached, 127, 128— 
mode of executing judgments, 128, 129 
—important observations of M. Rey, 
on the expediency of the English sys- 
tem of distinct equitable interference, 
130, 132—and on the concentration of 
all the great courts of justice in one 
focus, 15¢—absence of method in the 
system of separate jurisdictions, 133— 
on the uncertain limits of the jurisdic- 
tions of the Court of Chancery and 
of the other courts, 136—comparative 
view of the advantages presented by the 
French courts, 137—139—with those 
of the English courts, 139—142—par- 
ticularly our courts of conscience, 142 
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— and the present system of bankrupt 
law, ib. 


Richard, the Good, duke of Normandy, 


legendary adventures of, 105—108. 


rae observations on the use of, 327, 
Rifts ee Researches in Egypt, notice 


of, 380 


Rollo, the ‘first Duke of Normandy, true 


cause of the exile of, from Norway, 95, 
96—the poetical narrative of the Nor- 
man historians, 96—99—his settlement 
in Frafice, 100, 101—and subsequent 
gg: 101—103— and death, 


Sees ‘(ancient;) on the history of, see 


Niebuhv—fear of incantations of the 
ancient Romans, 561. 


Rome, (modern,) government of, 278— 


280—population, 280,281, note—num- 
ber of churches there, 295—observa- 
tions on the Coliseum, 294—account 
of the palaces, 295, 296—and churches, 
2 


1 
Ross, (Captain,) observations of, on the 


use of steam-vesséls of war, 707. 


Rottiers, (Colonel,) Itineraire de Teftis a 


, notice of, 741. 


Ruins of Mount Berkel, described, 478— 


480—of Assour, 480-—482—~of Naga, 
482—of El-Megcaourat, 483. 


Russia, literary intelligence from, 388— 


391. 744, 745. 


S. 


Sadi’s Gulistan, notice of a lithographic 


edition of, 748. 


Sardinia, government of, 283. 
Scandinavia, origin of piracy in, 84— 


points of identity between the Scandi- 
navian mythology and that of Greece, 
affecting the probable oriental origin 
of the Scandinavians, 212—214—ab- 

stract of the Scandinavian mythology, 
with fats Vesherhas 214—236. 239—242— 
on the moral system of the Scandina- 
vians, 236—238. 


Schlegel’s, (A. W.) Lectures on the Theory 


of the Formative Arts, critical notice of, 
724—726. 
's (Frederick) Lectures on the 
of History, notice of, 728. 


Seott’s (Sir Walter) Life of Napoleon, re- 


printed in France, 385. 


Scriptures, circulation of, prohibited in 


Bohemia, 375. 


Sea-kings of northern Europe, manners of, 
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Senate of ancient Rome, constitution of, 
539. 

Servius Tullius, existence of, rejected by 
M. Niebuhr, 539, 540—constitution of 
Rome under Servius, 544—550, 

Shakspeare’s bumour, observations on, 346. 

Sicily, government of, 282—present state 
of, 302, 303—character of the lower 
orders in, 302, note—brief notice of the 
constitutional government in, 713. 


Sillig, (J aS Cotalogus Artifieum, critical 


Simond, (L.) Voyage en Italie et en Sicile, 
275—character of, as a traveller, 277— 


papal dominions, 278—280—in Naples, 
281—Sicily, 282—and Sardinia, 283— 
route followed by M. Simond, 284— 


Naples, 290, 291—remarks on M. Sis- 
mondi’s account of Florence, 291—his 
observations on the Cavalieri Serventi 
at Pisa, 291, 292—on the coliseum at 
Rome, 294—on St. Peter’s church at 
Rome, 295—on the palaces, 295, 296 
ecclesiastical ceremony described, 297, 
298—on the malaria of the Campagna 
de Roma, 298—301—description of 
Naples on a Sunday, 301—notice of 
his route through Sicily, 302—304— 
his account of an Arcadia, 304, 305— 
and of the eloquence of the improvise- 
tore Sgricci, 305—remarks on the style 
of M. Simond, 306. 

Snaidr, a Bohemian poet, specimens of, 
161—165. 

Society, security of, promoted by phreno- 
I 37 


Spain. literary intelligence from, 745— 
observations on the modern Spanish 
comedy, 598—notices of some Spanish 
comic writers, 692, 603—particularly 
the comedies of Moratin, 615—619, 

Spursheim, (Dr. J.) publications of, on 
ph » 2—becomes the pupil and 
afterwards the associate of Dr. Gall, 
10—their reception at Paris, 16—un- 
fair report made by Cuvier, of their 
phrenologi system, 15, 16—notice 
of Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures at London, 

17—his system reviled in the Edin- 
burgh Review, 18—success of his lec- 
tures at Edinburgh, 19—sketch of his 
modifications of Dr. Gall’s system, 21— 
23—his phrenological arrangement of 
the faculties, 26—notice of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer’s attacks on his sys- 
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tem, and Mr. Combe’s defence of it, 
26, 27—singular confirmation of the 
phrenological system by Mr, Deville, 
28, 29, 

Statii Sylve, notice of M. Sillig’s edition 
of, 373, 374. 

Steam-Guns, notice of experiments with, 
567, note. 

Steam-Men-of-War, recommended, 577— 
582—observations on the adoption of, 
707. 

Struve, (M.) astronomical discoveries of, 
388 


Sultan, (Turkish,) power of, 254, 255— 
the disunion of the spiritual from the 
temporal authority of, a cause of the 
bigotry and barbarism of the Turks, 257. 

Superstitions of the Greeks and Romans, 
560, 561—of the Neapolitans, 558, 559. 

Sweden, literary intelligence from, 391, 
392. 746, 747. 

Switzerland, literary intelligence from, 395. 
747. 


T. 


Tarquins, on the history of Rome under, 
542, 545. 

Tartini, anecdote of, 627. 

Taschereau, (J.) Histoire de Moliére, 306.— 
See Moliére. 

Tegner, (Elias,) Bishop of Wexia, notice 
of the poems of, 746, 747. 

Thurtell, (John,) phrenological character 
of, 51. 

Tirante el Blanco, notice of the romance 
of, 491. 

Travellers, (English,) in Italy, superficial 
observations of, 275, 276. 

Trinity, cosmogonic, of the Scandinavians, 


Turchi, Bishop of Parma, character of, as 
a pulpit orator, 658, 659. 

Turkey, influence of the institutions of the 
Turks on their manners, 246 —particu- 
larly the rites of Mahometanism, ib.— 
Turkish jurisprudence, 247, 248—pomp 
and ostentation of the Ottomans, 248— 
avarice, 249—dissimulation, ib,—cru- 
elty, 250—cause of their forbearance 
towards the brute creation, ib.—effects 
of polygamy, ib. 251—state of music 
among the Turks, 251—literature, ib.— 
public libraries in Constantinople, 252%, 
253 — education, 254— power of the 
sultan, ib. 255—temper and constitution 
of the Ulemas, 255—257—the separa- 
tion of the spiritual from the temporal 
authority of the sultans, the cause of 
the increased bigotry and barbarism of 
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the Turks, 257—constitution and power 
of the Janizaries, 258—causes of the 
weakness of the modern Ottoman go- 
vernment, 259—rapacity of the sove- 
reign and of all the inferior officers and 
cadis, 260—its effects on the provinces, 
261—affection of the Ottomans for the 
family of their founder, 262—decline 
of the Ottoman empire, 263—fruitless 
attempts of various Ottoman princes to 
introduce military reforms, 263, 264— 
and create a navy, 265-—the art of 
printing introduced into Turkey, but 
little encouraged, 265—-267—character 
of Mahmoud, the reigning sultan, 269, 
270—insecurity of his military reforms, 
271—the Turkish empire fast approach- 
ing to its end, 272. 

Tuscany, agriculture of, 290, and note— 
progress of the system of mutual in- 
struction, 386—origin of the ancient 
Tuscans, 531—533. 


U. 


Ugoni, (Camillo,) Della Letteratura Itati- 
ana, 621.—See Italy, 

Ulemas, or body of priests and lawyers 
among the Turks, temper and constitu- 
tion of, 255—257. 

University of Munich, improved course of 
study at, 376, 377—notice of the uni- 
versities in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, 742. 


V. 


Valetta, (Niccola,) Cicolata sul Fascino, 
detto Jettatura, 556—object of his work, 
560—on the superstitions of the Greeks 
and Romans, ib, 561—subjects pro- 
posed by him for prize dissertations, 
563. 

Venice, present state of, 284—286—de- 
cline of the Venetian nobility, 285— 
and population, ib.—description of the 
Venetian cafés, 287. 

Verri, (Pietro,) biographical notice of, 
630—633. 

Vesuvius, agriculture of the vicinity of, 291. 

Vico, (Giambattista,) biographical notice 
of, 628. 

Vienna, encouragement of the sciences at, 


375. 
Vikingrs, or sea-kings, notice of, 85. 


Virgil, notice of a Danish translation of, 
380 


Voltaire’s character, impartial estimate of, 
382. 
3 F 





Ee 





Ww. 


Wace, (Robert,) biographical notice of, 
90, note—analysis of his Roman de Rou, 
or Romance of Rollo, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, 91—104—-specimens of it, with 
remarks, 105—108. 

Wages, of labourers, in Tuscany, 290, 
note. 


White River, passage of, described, 437— 
its course, 485. 

Wieland, birth and education of, 404, 405 
—forms an attachment for Sophia von 
Guttermann, 405—origin of his poem 
on the nature of things, 406—observa- 
tions on it, ib. 407—his studies at Tu- 
bingen, 407—publishes his Moral Let- 
ters, and Anti-Ovid, 408—accepts an 
invitation to reside with Bodmer, near 

, Berne, 409—commences an epic poem 

, intitled Cyrus, 410—its character, 410, 

411—-general observations on the ear- 

lier productions of Wieland, 411—415 


| 


if —Wieland recalled to hold an office in 
j his native town, 413—finds his mistress 

married and a mother, 414—change in 
: his theological sentiments, 415—sketch 


of the first edition of his “ Agathon,” 

416—remarks on its principles and 

design, 416—421—notice of some of 

his poetical works, 422, 423 —account 

of his fairy tales of Idris and Zenide, 423, 

424—and of the New Amadis, 424, 

/ 425—his marriage, 426—is invited to 

: fill the chair of philosophy at Erfurt, 
426— notice of some of his minor 

pieces published there, 427 —analysis 

| of his “ Golden Mirror,” with remarks, 
428, 429—publishes his Cupid Accused 
and Combabus, 429, 430—his residence 
at Erfurt uncomfortable, 4380, 431—is 
invited to Wiemar to superintend the 
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education of the young duke and his 
brother, 431—his literary associates at 
that court, 432—he commences i se 
odical journal, 435—is attacked by 
Goéthe, 434—notices of his Peregrinus 
Proteus and Agathodemon, 435—of his 
Abderites, 436—and Romantic Tales, 
ib. 437, 438—publishes a new edition 
of his Agathon, 439—outline of the 
plot of his Oberon, 440, 441—obser- 
vations on its execution, 442—448— 
Wieland retires to Osmanstadt, 449— 
his mode of living there, 450—pub- 
lishes his Aristippus and his Contem- 
poraries, 451— is attacked by the bro- 
thers Schlegel, 452—domestic afflictions 
of Wieland, 453—he returns to Wei- 
mar, 454—delicate attention paid him 
by Buonaparte, ib.—with whom he has 
an interview, 455—subjects of their 
conversation, 456—honours conferred 
on Wieland, 457 —his death, ib.—gene- 
ral observations on his talents and cha- 
racter, 458—461. 


Wine, quantity of, exported from Portugal 


between 1818 and 1826, 209, note, 


Y. 


Yegarasil or vegetable cosmogony of the 


dinavians, abstract of, with remarks 
and explanations, 226—232. 
merian, or animal cosmogony of the 
Scandinavians, 214—226—abstract of 
Ymerian cosmology, 252—236. 


Z. 


Zayas, (Doiia Maria de,) character of her 


novels, 498—502. 








Frederick Schlegel. 








ERRATUM IN VOL. II. 
P. 452, line 16, for Augustus and William Schlegel, read Augustus William and 
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. “ This is a novel of the most extraordinary fertility ; the creations of the author's 
brain are innumerable : we never met, in the same compass, and it isno small one,— 
so many characters—so many incidents, such a mass of matter-of-fact fiction. Since 
all the people are young and fashionable ; since there is love of every description de- 
scribed and exemplified ; since marriages take place, two generations deep, under every 
variety of feeling ; since many of the events are tragical; since accomplishments ‘and 
beauty abound in all shapes; since, in short, it is a good picture of all that happens 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-eight among a large aristocratical connexion, 
it must assuredly be a popular book with all lovers of novels, It is, in truth, the book 
of matrimony.”— Atlas. 


Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty, in 3 vols. post 8vo., Price il. 11s, 6d. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY.—ENGLAND. 
By HENRY NEELE. 
“ Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.”—Lorp Byron. 

“ The materials for Mr. Neele’s work have not been selected from the ordinary and 
well-known sources. He appears to have read very diligently the older chronicles of 
England and France, and those poetical romances which are almost the only specimens 
of the literature of the age before that in which we commonly place the revival of 
modem learning. His tales, by these means, are valuable illustrations of English man- 
ners at the various periods to which they relate, and, in their way, striking commentaries 


on the history of the country. . The stories are full of variety and incident, and it is 
difficult to point out which are best deserving of notice.”—Times. 


The Fourth Edition, Price 2s. of 
BOYLE FARM. By Lorp F. G R. 
“« There seems to be no doubt that it is Lord Gower’s.”—Times. 
< 
NEW PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
26, Hories Street, Cavenpisn Square, 
(Formerly the Banking House of Sir Claude Scott, Bart. and Co., removed.) 

All the IMPORTANT and INTERESTING NEW PUBLICA- 
TIONS, BRITISH and FOREIGN, are supplied immediately and regularly from 
this Library, which comprises also an extensive and valuable Collection of the best 


Works in the various Languages; for the use of Subscribers exclusively, to whom they 
are sent in any quantity to all parts-of the United Kingdom and: the inent. The 


New Catalogue and Addenda, for 1828, with Terms, to be had on application. 
b 
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ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY, 
59, High Holborn, London. 


—— 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY J. TAYLOR. 


ts 
oO STEAM ENGINE; By Tuomas Trepcorp; comprising 


an Account of its Invention and Progressive Lmprovements, with an Investigation 
of its Principles, and the Proportion of its Parts for Efficiency and ‘Strength ; detailing 
also its application to Navigation, Mining, Impelling Machines, &c. and the Results 
coltected in miumerous Tables for Practical Use. Hlustrated by 20 Plates and numerous 
Wood Cats. In 4to. Price 2l. 2s, boards, 


Where may be had, by the same Author, 
1. An Essay on. the Strength. of Cast-Iron and other Metals, with Plates, 8vo. 
Price 15s. boards. 


2. Principles of Warming and Ventilating Public Buildings, Dwelling-houses, &c. 
with Plates.. 8vo- Price 15s. boards. 


5. Elementary Principles of Carpentry, &c. 22 Plates. 4to. . Price 11. 4s. boards, 
4. A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads,-with Plates. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards. 


ze: ie 
A. MANUAL of EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, being 


the Substance of a Series of Lectures, delivered in the London, Russel, Surrey, and Me- 
tropolitan Institutions, By Cnartes F. Partincron. Illustrated by 250 En- 
gravings.. In 2 vols. 8vo, Price 11. 4s, in boards. 


a 


a 
THE PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS ; Explaining and Demon- 
strating the General Laws of Motion, the Laws of Gravity, Motion of descend- 
ing Bodies, Projectiles, Mechanic Powers, Pendulums, Centres of Gravity, &c. ; 
Strength and Stress of Timber, Hydrostatics, and Construction of Machines. By 
Writtam Emerson. To which is now added an Appendix, containing Explanatory 
Notes, Illustrations and Observations, by G. A. Smeaion, Civil Engineer. 


A New Edition, corrected ; illustrated by 83 Copperplates, and other Figures in 
Wood. 8vo. Price 15s. boards. 


4. 
TRACTS on HYDRAULICS, edited by Tuomas Trencoxp, 


Civil Engineer ; viz. 1. Smeaton’s Experimental Papers on the Powers of Water and 
Wind to turn Mills, &c. © 2. Venturi’s Experiments on the Motion of Fluids. 
3. Dr. Young’s Samniary of Practical Hydraulics; chiefly from the German of Eytel- 
wein. With Notes, by the Editor. Illustrated by 7 Plates. 8vo. Price 12s. boards. 


5. 
A TREATISE on MILLS; in Four Parts. 


By Jonn Banks, 
Lecturer in Experimental Philosophy. Second Edition. _ Price 8s. boards. 


6 


DESIGNS for SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
* MURAL TABLETS, &c. By Grorce Maxrenans, Architect. Elegantly En- 
gtaved on 36 large Quarto Plates. 11. 1s. boards. 
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In a few Days will be published, in 3 vols. Post Octavo, 
ALES AND LEGENDS. By the Authors of “ The Odd 
Volume,” &c. 


Contents.—The Three Kings.—The Rescue.— New Travels Round my Chamber.— 
Aloyse.—A Legend of Number Nip.—The Leper of Aoste.—Count Borworjarginski.— 
The Old Block of Wood.—The Two Students of St. Andrews. 


Printed for Cadell & Co, Edinburgh; and Simkin & Marshall, London. 


The following Popular Works are published by CADELL & Co. and to be had of all 
Booksellers. 


I.—TALES of a GRANDFATHER ; being Stories from the His- 
tory of Scotland. By Sir Watrer Scorr, Bart. 5 vols. 10s. 6d. 


II.—CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE. By the Author of 
“ Waverley,” 2 vols. il. 1s. 


IlII.—COOK’S ORACLE. Seventh Edition. 7s. 6d. 


IV.—WAVERLEY NOVELS. 32 vols. 8vo.; 42 vols. 12mo. ; 
and 32 vols. 18mo. 


V.—WALLENSTEIN, from the German of Scuitrer. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 14s. 


VI.—The LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, EMPEROR of 
the French. By the Author of “ Waverley.” 9 vols. post 8vo. 4/. 14s,6d. The 
Second Edition. 

VII.—The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS of SIR WAL- 
TER SCOTT, Bart. Now first collected in 6 handsome 8vo. vols. 3i. 12s. 


*,* This collected edition contains the celebrated Biographical Memoirs of the 
British Novelists. 


VIII.—The EDINBURGH ANNUAL REGISTER, for 1825. 


8vo. double columns. 18s. 
*,* The Volume for 1826 is nearly ready. 


JANUARY, 1828. 


In the Press, and will appear in the course of this Season, handsomely printed, in One 
Volume, royal 8vo., illustrated by a Map, Plates of Coins, Vignettes, and various 
Engravings of Costumes, Landscape Scenery, &c. Price 25s. 


ORTUGAL; ina SERIES of LETTERS, addressed to Tuomas 
Haynes Barty, Esq. Author of “ The Melodies of different Nations,” &c. &c, 


Ry the Rev. W. M. KINSEY, B.D. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Auckland. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS LORDSHIP. 


London : Printed, by A. J. Valpy, Red Liou Court, Fleet Street, for the Author; and 
Published by Treuttel, Witz and Richter, Soho Square. 
b2 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 








THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, 


AND 


JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


oon 


Published every SATURDAY MORNING, Price 84.; or stamped for Country 


Circulation, Post free, 1s.; or in Monthly Parts, 2s. 8d. [Jan. 1828 


T is customary with the conductors of Periodicals to dismiss the old 
year, or commence the new, with. some sort of an address to their readers. We 
comply with this custom, and state as briefly as possible the progress we have made, 
and the prospects for the future. When we commenced our undertaking, it remained 
to be seen whether a liberal and independent journal, determined to judge both friends 
and foes with impartiality ; receiving the aid of some of the ablest English and Foreign 
writers; obtaining the earliest information, and giving the most elaborate reviews ever 
published in a weekly periodical; and moreover, containing more matter than any 
similar publication—it remained, we say, to be seen whether such a periodical would 
meet with public patronage. It has met with such patronage—it has succeeded ; and 
to evince our gratitude to the public for this success, the. best mode we can adopt is, te 
continue our exertions to merit its approbation. The liberal manner in which the news- 
paper press, both daily and weekly, has spoken of our labours, and cited our work, 
demands the warmest acknowledgments ; and although we regret that we have not space 
to name all those papers to which we are indebted, we subjoin the testimonies of a few, 
that the public may perceive how far its patronage of our Review is justified’ by the 
judgment of literary men. Were we at liberty to name our principal contributors, 
either in England or en the Continent, the public would find. among them many cele- 
brated names never before associated with any weekly periodical. Among our foteign 
contributors, however, we may mention M. Miguet, the distinguished author of the 
History of the French Revolution; M, Cousin, one of the first writers of the present age 
in France; M. Remusat, M. Rabbe, M. Prosper Gauja, and the Cavalier Bozelli. 
Our half yearly volume contains Notices of about two hundred and fifty new Books, 
besides various Retrospective Reviews, and numerous Original Articles, consisting of 
Tales, Essays, Sketches of Manners, Letters from Foreign Countries, Extracts from the 
Private Journals of Travellers, Original Poetry, Criticisms on the Fine Arts, the Drama, 
New Music, Accounts of Scientific Institutions, &c. &c, 
A Supplementary Sheet of 16 pages is published Gratis with the Number for 
December 29, and will always be given when the press of new publications requires it. 


' Testimony of the Periodical Press of the *‘ LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW.” 


“Tue Lonpon Weexty Revrew vise moins a etre papier-nouvelle en litterature 
que tribunal de critique: et nous lui devons cet eloge, que les vingt numeros qui ont 
paru donnent une haute idee de Pindependence et de la severite de ses jugements. On 
_Sapergoit que la librairie ne domine pas la redaction, comme il arrive trop souvent: et tout 
annonce que cette liberte d’esprit n’est pas seulement une speculation habile: on 'y 
sent l’accent de la conscience. The London Weekly Review nous semble aussi par- 
faitement entrer dans ce beau mouvement de la jeunesse europeenne vers le cosmopo- 
litisme. . . Une fraternite de sentiments et d’efforts nous unit avec ces jeunes ecrivains.” 
—Le- Globe, Nov. 10. 

“ A clever and spirited new Journal, which we recommend to those persons who wish 
for early and impartial notices of new publications, It is on the plan of the Literary 
Gazette, but free from the coxcombry, ignorant conceit, and party prejudice, which dis- 
(tinguish that periodical.”—Scotsman. 

“ Among the newest English periodicals we distinguish the ‘ London Weekly Review,’ 
a literary journal resembling in size, form, arrangement, and price, the Literary Gazette. 
Twenty Numbers of it have appeared ; and in every one of them we observe a free- 
dom, a fearlessness, and, above all, an impartiality, which would often be looked for in 
vain in the last-mentioned journal.”— Morgenblatt, (Stuttgart,) Nov. 3. 


“< We are happy to observe the great spirit and talent evinced in this admirable new 
periodical,” — British Traveller. 
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(THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW—continued.) 


“ This work is written with great spirit and talent, exhibits in general a candid and 
dispassionate tone of criticism, boasts an excellent selection of articles, and,-in addition 


to its extracts and critical analyses, presents a fair proportion of able and amusing 
miscellanea.”— Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 


“ La Revue hebdomadaire de Londres [London Weekly Review] ne date pas de 
pe de trois mois, et deja elle a donne plusieurs articles pleins d’interest.”—Revue 


cyclopedique. 
Pn The ‘ London Weekly Review’ is the first periodical of its class.”—Dublin Morning 
gister. 

“ Of M. Guizot’s work we have seen no translation, and no English account, in any 
of our critical Journals, if we except one clever periodical, the ‘ London Weekly Review,’ 
which has already presented to the public several other foreign works of first-rate 
merit.” —Sphynz. 

“The London Weekly Review is one of the most spirited publications of the present 
day. We know no literary periodical of the kind that we can more confidently re- 
commend.”— Dumfries Courier. 

** This work is entirely free from the paralizing influence of ‘ the Trade.’ The decided 
talents and independence of this Journal have everywhere excited a very favourable 
impression. It may be considered as firmly established, and its circulation is rapidly 
increasing.” —Stirling Journal. 

“ A spirited and interesting periodical.”—Caledonian Mercury. 

“ A periodical, which as it proceeds, the more and more justifies the highly favours 
able opinion we have before now bestowed on it.”— Taunton Courier. 

“The great necessity which existed for the establishment of such a work as the 
London Weekly Review is clearly evinced by the eminent success it has already attained, 
Powerful Original Essays—interesting Tales—beautiful Poetry—amusing and instruc- 
tive varieties, generally enrich its columns. We have only to add, that it is printed 
with a beautiful type, and contains a greater quantity of matter than any similar pub- 
lication.” —Elgin Courier. 

“ It is curious that the Literary Gazette, some short time back, announced that it 
would have the earliest intelligence of Sir Walter Scott’s last novel; the quiet way, 
therefore, in which its rival stole a march upon it, must have been not a little mortify- 
ing.”—Brighton Gazette. 

*« A very clever periodical, as much distinguished for the impartiality of its critic- 
isms as for the priority of its information.”—Chester Courant. 

“ This work is not confined solely to criticism; it puts forth original articles full of 
spirit and intelligence."—Sunday Monitor. 

“ A new periodical, containing much sound criticism, besides original poetry, and 
miscellaneous articles of considerable interest.”— Essex Herald. 

“ A very spirited and clever Journal.”—Carlisle Patriot. 

“ It has much merit for its early, able, and impartial notices of new works.”—Kil- 
kenny Independent. 

“ This Journal is particularly early in its literary intelligence.”—Sheffield Iris. 

“ An excellent work, devoted to literature, and greatly superior to any similar pub- 
lication.”—-Kent Herald. 

“« There is also another strong feature in this work, which we highly approve of, and 
that is, its Retrospective department. The ‘ London Weekly Review, appears to be 
conducted with candour, liberality, and honour.”—Sherborne Journal, 


* London: F.C. Westiey, 159, Srranp ; and sold by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationer’s Hall Court. Paris: Bobee et Hingray, Rue de Richelieu, No. 14. Sold 
also by Winkworth and Elder, St. Andrew’s Street, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, Glas- 
gow; W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; and allt Booksellers and Newsmen in the United Kingdom. 


: The First Volame of the London Weekly Review, (in extra boards,) Price One Guinea, 
is now ready for delivery. 


*," Advertisements and Communications for the Editor, are received at the Publishers’, 
or by Mr. Thomas, Collector. 
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COLNAGHI, SON, ann CO. 
PRINTSELLERS TO THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY, 
No. 14, Patt Matz East, 


Have the honor to inform the Amateurs of the Fine Arts, that they intend publishing, 


at the commencement and during the approaching season, the following interesting 
PORTRAITS and PRINTS, 


A Portrait of His Most Gracious Majesty GEORGE IV. in his 
Robes, from a Picture by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., &c. to be engraved in Mezzotinto, 
on Steel, by C. Turner, Esq. Size of Plate 344 by 23. Proofs, 6l. 6s. Prints, 3l. 3s. 


A Portrait of H, R. H, the DUKE of CLARENCE, drawn on 
Stone, by W. Holmes, Esq. Proofs, 12s, Prints, 7s. 6d. 


A Portrait of His Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, from a 
Picture by T. Phillips, Esq. R.A., to be engraved in Mezzotinto on Steel, by C. Turner, 
Esq. Proofs, 2l. 2s. Prints, il. 11. 


A Portrait of the Right Hon. LORD GRANTHAM, from a Picture 
by Mr. Robinson, now engraving in Mezzotinto by Mr. W, Brett. Proofs, ¢l. 2s, 
Prints, 11. 1s. 


A Portrait of the Right Hon. LORD MELVILLE, from a Picture 
by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., engraved in Mezzotinto on Steel, by C. Turner, Esq. 
Proofs, 11. 11s. 6d. Prints, 15s. 


A Portrait of the Right Hon. ROBERT PEEL, M.P. &c. from a 
Picture painted by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., and engraved in Mezzotinto on Steel, by 
C. Turner, Esq. Price of the First Proofs before the Letters, (of which but a limited 
number will be taken) 3l. 3s. Proofs, with the Letters, 21. 2s, Prints, il. 1s. 


A Portrait of the late Right Hon. GEORGE CANNING, from the 
whole-length Picture to be dedicated by Permission to His Majesty, painted by Sir 
T. Lawrence, P.R.A., and engraved in Mezzotinto on Steel, by C. Turner, Esq. First 
Proofs, 4l. 4s, Proofs, with the Letters, 31. 3s. Prints, 14 11s. 6d. 


A Portrait of the late SIR MICHAEL SHAW STEWART, from 
a Picture by the late Sir Henry Raeburn, engraved in Mezzotinto by Mr. T. Cousins, 
Proofs, il. 11s. 6d. Prints, 15s. 


A Portrait of GENERAL SIR CHARLES DOYLE, from a 
Picture by Mrs. Carpenter, and engraved in Mezzotinto by Mr. T. H. Nodgetts, 
Proofs, 1l. 1s. Prints, 10s. 6d. 


A Portrait of SIR T.LE BRETON BAILLY, of the Island of 


Jersey, President of the States, &c. from a Picture by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., en- 
graved in Mezzotinto by C. Turner, Esq. Proofs, 21. 2s. Prints, 11. 1s. 


A Portrait of LADY GEORGIANA FANE, from a Picture by 
Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., engraved in Mezzotinto on Steel, by C. Turner, Esq. Proofs, 
before the Letter, 2l. 2s. With the Letter, 11. 11s. 6d. Prints, 15s. 

*,* This Print is well calculated to form a companion to the admired and popular 

Portrait of Master Lambton, 


A whole-length Portrait of THOMAS CLARKSON, Esq. M.A. 
Vice President of the Anti-Slavery Society, from a Pieture by A. E. Chalon, Esq. R.A., 
engraved in Mezzotinto by C. Turner, Esq. Proofs, before the Letters, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Proofs, with the Letters, 21. 2s. Prints, il. 1s. 
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(COLNAGHI AND CO.’s PRINTS—continued.) 


A Portrait of JAMES CUMMING, Esq. late of the India Board, 
engraved by Thomson. Proofs, 10s. 6d. Prints, 7s. 6d. 


A Portrait of the Rev. THOMAS WILLIS, D.D. late Rector of 
Bloomsbury, &c. &c. &c. from a Picture by J. Pegler, Esq., engraved by C. Turner, 
Esq. Proofs, 2i. 2s. "Prints, 11. 1s. 

A Print of The SISTERS, from Miniature, by Dr. Robertson, Esq., 
in the possession of General Slade, engraved in Mezzotinto by S. W. Reynolds, Esq. 
Proofs, 12s. Prints, 6s. 

A fac-simile Sketch of DAVID GARRICK, Esq. from a Drawing 
by Loutherbourg, taken shortly before Garrick’s death. Proofs on India Paper, 3s. 6d. 
Prints, 2s. .6d. 

A fac-simile Sketch of GARRICK in the Character of a Wounded 
Soldier, by Sawyer, from a Drawing by Hogarth. India Proofs, Ss. 6d. French do, 2s. 6d 


A fac-simile Sketch of WILKES, by Sawyer, from a most spirited 
Drawing by Hogarth. Proofs, 7s. 6d. Prints, 5s. 


A fac-simile Sketch of SENESINO, by Sawyer, from a Sketch by 
Hogarth. India Proofs, Ss. 6d. Plain ditto, 2s. 6d. 


A fac-simile Sketch of Two Portraits of Dr. MISAUBIN and 
Dr. WARD, from a Drawing by Hogarth. India Proofs, 3s. 6d. Plain ditto, 2s. 6d. 


TIVOLI, a Composition from an original Drawing by J. M. W. 
Turner, Esq. R.A., in the possession of S. Allnut, Esq , engraved in the Line-manner 
by E. Goodall, Esq. Price of the Proofs before the Letters, (of which but a very limited 
number are taken,) 10/. 10s. First Hundred Proofs on India Paper, 71. 7s. Second 
Hundred ditto, 5l. 3s. Proofs on French Paper, 4/. 4s. Prints, 2/. 2s. 


The BRIDGE of ST. MAURICE, from a highly finished Drawing 
by R. P. Bonington, engraved in the Line-manner by W. J. Cooke. Size of the 
Engraving, 94 by 7 inches. Price of the Proofs before the Letters, of which Fifty only 
will be printed, 14. 1s. Proofs with the Letters, 15s. ‘Prints, 7s. 6d. 


A VIEW of EDINBURGH, from a Picture by J. Ewbank, and 
engraved by W. and A. K. Johnson. Proofs ou India Paper, 21. Proofs on French 
Paper, 11. 11s. 6d. Prints, 1/. 


A Print from that celebrated Picture The MEETING of SIR 
BELLINGHAM GRAHAM'S HOUNDS, with Portraits of the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of the Melton Mowbray Hunt. Painted hy Mr. Ferneley, and to be 
engraved in Mezzotinto by Mr. C. Turner. Price of Proofs in plain, 61. 6s. Prints, 
51. 5s. Proofs in colours, 7. 7s, Size, 3 feet 3 inches long by 1 foot 9 inches wide. 
A Print of JUPITER and ANTIOPE, after the Picture by 
Corregio, in the French Museum, engraved in Mezzotinto by Mr. W. Brett. Proofs, 
10s. 6d. Prints, 7s. 6d. 
A Print of ROVER, a favourite Dog belonging to the Right Hon. / 
Earl Powis, from/a Picture: by James Ward, Esq. R.A., and engraved in the Line- 
manner by Mr. W. Dean Taylor. Size of the Engraving, 8 inches by 6. Proofs, 
10s. 6d. Prints, 5s. 
PUG-ILISM, or Time, from a Picture by Mr. Bristow of Windsor, 
in the possession of the Hon. George Agar Ellis, M.P. &c. &c. &c., engraved in Mez- 
zotinto by C. Turner, Esq. Proofs, 21s, Prints, 10s. 6d. 
*,* The above Picture was exhibited Jast year at the British Institution, and was 
much admired for its genuine humour and execution. 
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(COLNAGHI AND CO.’s PRINTS—continued.) 


The following PORTRAITS AFTER PICTURES 
BY SIR T. LAWRENCE, P.R.A. 


Were published by Cotwacui, Son, and Co. last year, and of which a few Proofs 
and Fine Impressions are still remaining. 


His Grace the DUKE of WELLINGTON, engraved by Mr. W. 
Dean Taylor. Proofs, 21. 12s, 6d. Prints, 11. 1s. 


The Right Hon, the EARL of LIVERPOOL, engraved by C. 


Tutner, Esq. Proofs before the Letters, 3i,3s. Proofs with the Letters, 2i, 2s. 
Prints, il. 1s. 


The Right Hon. GEORGE CANNING, engraved by C. Turner, 
Esq. Proofs, il. 11s. 6d, Prints, 15s. 


Mrs. LITTLETON, engraved by C. Turner, Esq. Proofs, 
il, 11s. 6d. Prints, 15s. 


MASTER LAMBTON, engraved by Mr. S. Cousins. Proofs 
with the Letters, 21. 2s. Prints, 11. 1s. 


THE STAFFORD GALLERY, 
At a very Reduced Price. 


ENGRAVINGS 
OF THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF STAFFORD’S 


COLLECTION OF PICTURES, 


Arranged according to Schools, and in Chronological Order; with Remarks on each 
Picture, by W. Y. Orriey, Esq, F.S.A. and P. W. Tomxins, Esq, 
The Remaining Stock of this Splendid Work having beeu purchased of the Assignees 
of Messrs. Hurst, Robinson and Co. the Public are most respectfally informed, that 
Copies may be obtained, for a limited period, at 


THE FOLLOWING VERY REDUCED PRICES: 
PRINTS, 4 vols. folio, half-bound, uncut . . . .£12 12—Published at £35 14 
INDIA PROOFS, 4 vols. folio, half-bound, uncut . 31 10—Published at 71 8 
aay tot ey ee ene comer t 52 10—Published at 171 14 


The Work contains 291 Engravings, (besides 13 Plans of the Rooms,) executed in the 
Line-manner by Frypen, Firrier, C. Hearn, Scutavonerti, Tomxins, Neacue, 
Mrtan, J. Wrieut, Mitton, A. Smrru, Evizaners and Lerrt1a Brrwe, Dav- 
THEMARE, WarREN, LanpseeR, Romney, Wortuincton, Piccart, and other 
eminent Artists, 


*,* Only a limited number was printed, after which the whole of the Copper-Plates 
were destroyed in the presence of Sir Peter Pole, Sir James Bland Burgess, and 
Edward Down, Esq. according to the terms of an Act of Parliament (57 Geo, III. 
c. 61.) granted to Mr. Tomkins, for the disposal of his Gallery by Lottery. The 
Public are therefore secured against inferior Impressions of the Plates; and the value 
of the remaining Copies are greatly enhanced, as there can be no possibility of ever 
procuring other Sets after the disposal of those now on hand. 

London: Sold by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand ; where Copies in elegant Bindings 

may be procured. 
Orders for the Work received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


Published by Suzrwoop, Gitpert, and Pirrr, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


EALE’S SEATS of the NOBILITY and GENTRY; com- 
prising upwards of Six Hundred Views of principal Mansions in England, Wales, 
Scotland, aud Ireland; engraved in the line-manner by the first Artists, and accom- 
panied with Descriptions, Historical and Architectural, and a Genealogical Account of 


the Possessors. In nine volumes, royal 8vo., price 2. 10s. each; or in royal 4to, with 
Proof Impressions on India Paper, 5. each. 


NEALE’S VIEWS of the most interesting COLLEGIATE and 
PAROCHIAL CHURCHES in GREAT BRITAIN, Dedicated by Permission to 
the King, and printed uniformly with the above work, Publishing in Monthly Parts, 
4s, each, in 8vo.; or in 4to., with Proof Impressions on India Paper, 8s. 


SYNONYMS of the SPANISH LANGUAGE Explained, and 
elucidated with copious Extracts from the most approved Spanish Poets. Intended as 
an Appendix to English-Spanish Dictionaries. By L. J. A. M'HENRY, Author of the 
Spanish Grammar. Price 5s. 6d. boards, or in 8vo, to bind up with Neuman and 
Baretti’s Dictionaries, 7s. 6d. 

“« The author of this work gives proof of much ability in it. Many nice distinctions 
are pointed out; and the examples are so tastefully selected, that the book forms a very 
pleasant medley of Spanish Literature.”—Literary Gazette. 


Also, by the same Author, 


A NEW and IMPROVED SPANISH GRAMMAR, designed 
for every Class of Learners. Fourth Edition, 8s. bound. 


The FIRST TWENTY-EIGHT ODES of ANACREON, in 
Greek and in English, and in both Languages in Prose as well as in Verse. In the Prose 
Translation the Ellipses of the Original are supplied, and the Points of Difference 
between the Idioms of the two Languages pointed out. With copious variorum Notes, 
from the best Editors and Commentators, a Grammatical Analysis, and a Lexicon. 
By J. B. ROCHE, M.D.and A.M. In 8vo. 12s. 


A NEW UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY, Chronologically arranged, 
and the subjects classed according to their various Talents and Pursuits; including 
Regal, Imperial, and Historical Characters, as well as Persons of Eminence in every 
Art and Science. By the Rev, J. PLATTS. Volumes I. to V. The first volume 
containing the whole of Scripture and Ancient Biography to the Time of our Saviour, 
in one vol. price 18s. ; the other four volumes Sl. 3s. 


The advantages of chronological arrangement in Biography are many and obvious, 
inasmuch as, by the juxta-position of contemporaneous lives, conjoined with the classi- 
fication ofthe subjects according to their several pursuits and distinctions, a continuity, 
as well as a sympathy, of interest is excited, which is unattainable in a Dictionary or 
other alphabetical form of arrangement, wherein every subject of reference must of 
necessity be unconnected and isolated ; whereas, in a chronological arrangement, every 
personage has his proper place, both in respect te his predecessors, contemporaries, and 
successors, and to the subjects with which he is historically connected. 


The UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOGIST and HISTORICAL 
REGISTER, from the Creation to the Close of the Year 1826, incorporating the Ele- 
ments of General History, from the French of M. St, Marrin; with an elaborate 
Continvation, in which are minutely detailed the numerous important Events arising out 
of the French Revolution. By HENRY BOYLE. Illustrated by an engraved Histori- 
cal and Chronological Chart, price 11. 16s. May be bound either in one or two volumes. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THIS DAY ARE PUBLISHED, 


PRINTED FOR 


JOHN TAYLOR, WATERLOO PLACE, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER TO THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON; 
AND SOLD BY 


JAMES DUNCAN, PATERNOSTER ROW; J. A. HESSEY, FLEET STREET; 
AND JOHN HATCHARD AND SON, PICCADILLY. 


q) UERSES at TRUTH by TWO BROTHERS. 2 vols. foolscap 
8vo. 16s. 


In 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. The Second Edition of 
POPULAR LECTURES on the STEAM ENGINE, in which 


its Construction and Operation are familiarly explained ; with an Historical Sketch 
of its Invention and Progressive Improvement. By the Rev. DIONYSIUS LARD- 
NER, LL.D. Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in the University of 
London, F.R.S.E. M.R.LA. Hon, F.P.S. Cambridge, Hon. M.S.A, Scotland, &c. &c. 
Illustrated with Engravings, and a fine Portrait of Watt, taken with permission from 
the Statue by Cuantrey. 


In Post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. boards. 


AIDS to REFLECTION in the FORMATION of a MANLY 
CHARACTER, on the three Grounds of PRUDENCE, MORALITY, and RELI- 
GION, illustrated by Extracts from the Writings of the Elder Divines, especially from 
Ancuersnor Leicuton. By S. T. COLERIDGE, Esq. 


“ ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ a book full of passages of the most powerful elo- 
quence.” —Quarterly Review, No. 69. 


In 8vo. Price 13s. boards. 


A CRITICAL ESSAY on the GOSPEL of ST. LUKE, by 
Dr. FREDERICK SCHLEIERMACHER;; with an Introduction by the Translator, 
containing an Accouut of the Controversy respecting the Origin of the Three First 
Gospels, since Brsnor Marsn’s Dissertation. 


Early in February will be published the First Volume, in 8vo., of 


A TRANSLATION of the Seconn Epition of NIEBUHR’S 
ROMAN HISTORY, undertaken in concert with the Author. By the Rev. JULIUS 
C. HARE, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and CONNOP THIRL- 
WALL, Esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“« We have long been desirous of giving an account to our countrymen of M. Niebuhr’s 
Roman History,—one of the most justly celebrated works of our times. But finding 
that the author was employed in preparing a Second Edition, so enlarged and amended 
as to be a new work, we postponed our criticism until its publication: and having since 
Jearned that a Translation from the Second Edition is now preparing, with the appro- 
bation and sanction of M. Niebuhr, by Messrs. Hare and Thirlwall, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, we think it better to defer the criticism till a version thus authorised shall 
be in the hands of the general reader. A translation has, indeed, appeared ; but we 
understand it to be made from the first edition, and it would be sufficient for us to 
know, as we do, that it is disapproved and disavowed by M. Niebubr. The English 
public are, in common fairness, bound to try him by the edition of his work which he 
offers as complete, and by the translation which he adopts as a faithful copy of the 
original. Mr. Thirlwall is already known by his version of Schleiermacher on St. 
Luke’s Gospel,—a volume which surpasses most original works in ability and learn- 
ing.” — Edinburgh Review, No. XCI. 1827. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just Published by Howe. and Stewart, 
SUCCESSORS TO OGLE, DUNCAN AND CO., 295, HOLBORN. 


In one large volume 8vo., Price 25s. boards, 


HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON, to the OLD TESTA- 

MENT, including the Biblical Chaldee. Edited with Improvements from the 

German Works of Gesen1us. By JOSIAH W. GIBBS, A.M. of the Theological 
Seminary, Andover, United States America. 

“* Most sincerely do we congratulate the friends of Biblical Literature in this country, 
on the appearance of the present invaluable accession to our means of accurately and 
soberly ascertaining the seuse of the Old Testament Scriptures.—Convinced as we 
deeply are, of the immense importance of an accurate knowledge of the Hebrew, in all 
who engage in the sacred and responsible office of expounding the Sacred Scriptures to 
their fellow men; we do most earnestly recommend them to purchase copies of this 
Lexicon, for which we are under the deepest obligations to Mr. Gibbs; and we feel 
confident that in proportion as the book is. known, will be the value put upon it.”— 
Congregational Magasine, Jan. 1828. 


In one vol, 12mo. with Frontispiece and 13 Plates, Price 5s. boards. 


A BRIEF NOTICE of some ANCIENT COINS and MEDALS, 
as illustrating the PROGRESS of CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. R. WALSH, 
LL.D. M.R.LA., and late Chaplain to the British Embassy and Residence at Con- 
stantinople.——Only a very few Copies of this now remain unsold. 

In 8vo., Price 1s, sewed, 
DEDICATED TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 

AN ENDEAVOUR to recommend the EXAMPLE of PRIMI- 
TIVE CHRISTIANITY, in a Sermon, preached at a Visitation in 1826. ‘By a Prisst 
of the Carnotic Cuurcu of Encianp. 


And also in 8vo., Price 1s, sewed, 


The CHRISTIAN’S OBLIGATION to OBEY the CIVIL 
MAGISTRATE, plainly stated in a Sermon preached in a Village Church, on the 
Anniversary of the Martyrdom of King Charles. By a Pressyter of the Encuisa 
Brancu of the Caruoric Cuurcn. 


This day are published, Price 28s., the Third and Fourth Volume (with Additions 
to the First and Second Volumes) of 


Jp rskary and MISCELLANEOUS MEMOIRS. 


By JOSEPH CRADOCK, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. 

These volumes contain a brief Memoir of the Author, by J. B. Nicnoxs, F.S.A,, 
accompanied by two Portraits; copious additional Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, Garrick, 
Goldsmith, Warburton, Hurd, aud numerous other eminent Contemporaries; interspersed 
with many Letters addressed to Mr. Cradock, &c. &c. 

*,* The First and Second Volumes may be had, Price 10s. 6d. each. 


Printed for J. B. Nichols, 25, Parliament Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Mr. Martin’s Two New Prints. 


HE ASCENT of ELIJAH. CHRIST TEMPTED in the 
WILDERNESS. 


Designed and Engraved in Mezzotinto by JOHN MARTIN, Esq. 
Prints, 10s. 6d.—Proofs, 15s.—and Proofs on India Papef, 21s. cach. 
Published by S. Prowett, 55, Pall Mall. 
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THEOLOGICAL, MATHEMATICAL & CLASSICAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. & J. J, DEIGHTON, Cambridge, and C. & J. RIVINGTON, London. 


I, 
In 8vo. with Plates. Price 12s. in boards. 


MANUAL of ELECTRO-DYNAMICS, chiefly translated 

from the Manuel D’Electricité Dynamique, or Treatise on the Mutual Action of 

Electric Conductors and Magnets, of J. F. Demonferrand. With Notes and Additions, 

comprehending the latest Discoveries and Improvements, By JAMES CUMMING, 

M.A. F.R.S. and G.S., late President of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, and 
Professor of Chemistry in that University, 












II. 
In 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. in boards. 

MATHEMATICAL TRACTS on PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY, 

the Figure of the Earth, Precession and Nutation, and the Calculus of Variations ; 


designed for the Use of Students in the University. By GEORGE BIDDELL 
AIRY, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 




















Ill. 
In 8vo. Price 14s. in boards. 


The PRINCIPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, designed 


for the Use of Students in the University. By H. P. HAMILTON, M.A. F.R.S.E, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





IV. 
In 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. in boards. 


The ELEMENTS of the THEORY of PLANE ASTRONOMY. 
By W. MADDY, M.A. Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge. 


Vv. 
In royal 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. in boards. 
EURIPIDIS TRAGCEDIZ priores quatuor. Ad fidem Manu- 


scriptorum emendata et brevibus notis emendationum potissimum rationes reddentibus 
instructe. Edidit RICARDUS PORSON, A.M. Grecarum literarum apud Canta- 
——. olim Professor Regius. Recensuit suasque notulas subjecit JACOBUS 
SCHOLEFIELD, A.M. Collegii SS. Trinitatis Socius et Grecarum literarum Pro- 
fessor Regius. 





vi. 
In 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. in boards. 


The Second Edition of CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 






Vil. 
In 8vo. Price 10s. in boards. 


AESCHYLI TRAGCEDIZ SEPTEM. Recensuit suasque notu- 


las subjecit JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD, A.M. This Edition contains the Fragments 
and Indexes, 
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(DEIGHTONS’ AND RIVINGTONS WORKS—continued.) 


VIIl. 


The DOCTRINE of the GREEK ARTICLE, applied to the 
Criticism and Illustration of the New Testament. By the Right Rev. T. FAN- 
SHAWE MIDDLETON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Caleutta. Second Edition, 


Revised, by the Rev. J. SCHOLEFIELD, A.M. Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. In 8vo. 


Ix. 


A Second Edition of a SERIES of DISCOURSES on the STATE 
of the PROTESTANT RELIGION in GERMANY. Preached before the Univer- 


sity of Cambridge, in 1825, . By the Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, M.A, Vicar of 
Horsham, Sussex. With a Supplement. In 8vo. 


x. 


A VINDICATION of the LITERARY CHARACTER of the 
late PROFESSOR PORSON from the Animadversions of the Right Rev. THOMAS 
BURGESS, D.D. F.R.S. F.A.S. P.R.S.L. Lord Bishop of Salisbury, in various 
Publicutions on 1 John, v.7. By CRITO CANTABRIGIENSIS, 8vo. 11s. 


BURKE’S WORKS COMPLETE, WITH GENERAL 
INDEX. 


This day is published, in 16 vols. 8vo. Price 6l. 17s. in boards. 


HE WORKS of the Right Honourable EDMUND BURKE, 
complete, with GENERAL INDEX. 


Printed for C. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, and Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mall. 


*,* A few Copies may be had on royal paper, price 9. 12s. in boards, Also, Vols. 
IV. to VIII. in Quarto, with General Indéx to complete that Edition, price 2i. 2s. 
each in boards. 


This day is published, handsomely printed in 6 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 
Price 3l, 18s. in boards, the Third Edition of 


HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. With Notes 
of Various Authors, and other Illustrations; together with some Account of the 
Life and Writings of Milton, derived principally from Documents in His Majesty’s 
State-Paper Office, now first published. 
By the Rev. H. J. TODD, M.A. F.S.A. & R.S.L. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, 
and Rector of Settrington, County of York. 
London : Printed for C. & J. Rivington; J. Cuthell; J. Nunn; J. & W.T., Clarke; 
Longman and Co,; T. Cadell; Jeffery and Son; J. Richardson; J. & A, Arch; 
Carpenter and Son; J. Mawman; Baldwin and Co.; J. Booker; J. Bohn; J. Dun- 


can; Black and Co,; G, B, Whittaker; J. Bain; W. Mason; J. Hearne; Simpkin 
and Marshall, and Saunders and Hodgson. 


*,* The LIFE may be purchased separately, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d, in boards. 
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WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS, 


PRINTED FOR 


JAMES CARPENTER AND SON, OLD BOND STREET. 


— 


BeBET'S PRACTICAL HINTS on PAINTING, in Three 
Parts, viz. Composition, Light and Shade, and Colour, illustrated by nearly One 
Hundred Examples, from the great Masters of the Italian, Venetian, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools. In one volume 4to. Price 3l. 3s.; or, on Royal Paper, with Proofs 
of the Plates on India Paper, price 51. 5s. 


“Mr. Burnet, the ingenious author of these ‘ Hints,’ as he modestly terms them, is 
very favourably known to the Public, both as a Painter and asan Engraver ; and the 
treatise now under our notice must: materially strengthen the high opinion already 
entertained of his talents. Composition, Mr. Burnet divides into four simple and 
principal forms; the peculiar advantages of each of which he illustrates by a number of 
examples, etched with the true feeling and spirit of an artist, from the Pictures of Claude, 
Cuyp, Rembrandt, Rubens, Coreggio, Paul Potter, Ostade, P. De Laer, Metzu, Guido 
Raffaelle, Domenichino, West, Wilkie, &c. &c.”—Literary Gazette, 1822. 


“ About four years have elapsed since we noticed, with the commendation which 
was due to it, the appearance of the First Part of a Practical Essay on Painting, by 
Mr. Burnet, under the name of Practical Hints on Composition in Painting. The 
encouragement which that Part has met with, and more especially the approbation of 
many of our best Painters, who are undoubtedly the best judges of the utility of the 
work, have induced Mr. Burnet to take up the second part of his Essay, and the result 
is the exceedingly interesting and valuable publication before us.”—Lit. Gaz. Oct. 1826. 


“ Mr. Burnet has now completed his ‘ Practical Hints on Painting; and a more 
interesting work has never come under our notice. In this third and last part of it, he 
bas shown with great ability, that, as in composition and in chiaroscuro, so also in the 
general management of colour in a picture, the great masters proceeded upon principles, 
varying, yet harmonious; and which, while they occasionally seemed to be in direct 
hostility to one another, always tended to the same triumphant results. To the pro- 
fessor, Mr. Burnet's remarks must be invaluable; and the general observer will, by their 
attentive perusaj, be enabled, in most cases, to detect the cuuses of the pleasere which 
he receives from the contemplation of a fine picture; and will perhaps be surprived to 
find that what he may have been accustemed to consider as merely fortuitous or happy, 
is the consequence of consummate knowledge and skilful combination. The library of 
no lover of the Fine Arts can henceforward be considered complete without Mr. Bur- 
net's Work. In order that the three parts of which it consists may be bound together, 
he has added to the last part the general title of ‘ A Practical Treatise on Painting, in 
Three Parts,’ and, with great propriety, bas dedicated the whole to Sir Thomas Law- 
rence.” —Literary Gazette, May, 1827. 

«« Mr. Burnet has conferred a lasting obligation on the Fine Arts; from his ‘ Hints’ 
the professor may learn, and the incipient artist may be instracted; amateurs may 
become connoisseurs; and every one who would know rightly to admire and justly to 
condemn, may acquire the power by a careful perusal of them.”—New Monthly Maga- 
zine, March, 1827. 

The Parts may still be had separately. 
Hints on Composition . . . -£015 O—Royal . . 
Hints on Light and Shade . . . 0 18 O—Royal . . 
Hints on Colour . . . . «© « 1141 6—Royal . . 


No. I. of DESIGNS for VILLAS, on a moderate Scale of 
Expense ; adapted to the Vicinity of the Metropolis or large Towns. By J. G. JACK- 
SON. The work will be completed in Six Numbers, each containing Ground and 
Chamber Plans, Elevations, and Perspective Views. Price 5s. 


£1 1 
ii 
2 


1 
1 
5 
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(CARPENTER AND -SON’s WORKS—continued.) 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and EN- 
GRAVERS, from the Revival of Painting, and the alleged Discovery of Engraving 
by Finiguerra.s By MICHAEL BRYAN, 


In this work are two Indexes, alphabetical and chronological ; and the introduction 
comprises a brief account of the Painters’ of Antiquity: It also contains Five Plates, 
exhibiting the particular Marks and Monograms used by the different Engravers; 
together with a List of their Works, in Two thick Volumes, in 4to. Price 51,.5% in 
boards ; and on Superfine Royal Paper, 91. 

“« We congratulate the lovers of the Fine Arts on the appearance of this important 
publication, The work, @ great improvement, as well as enlargement, of Pilkington’s 
design, is evidence of the diligence and talents of the Author, which will hand down his 
name with distinction to the latest posterity. Having constant need of reference to it, 
we can take upon ourselves to vouch for its general accuracy, research, and «bility, 
Several of the original sketches are, indeed, admirably written; and the whole forms a 
compendium and index of arts and artists unequalled, as far as we know, in any lan- 
guage.”—Literary Gusette. 

*,* Archdeacon Coxe, in his Sketches of the Lives of Coreggio and Parmagiano, 
speaks of the accuracy of Mr. Bryan's work. 


NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS, in Imperial Folio. Under 
the Patronage of, and dedicated, by permission, to His Most Gracious Majesty.—The 
First Part, which is just published, contains The HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 
WOBURN ABBEY, BEDFORDSHIRE; a Seat of his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

List of Plates.—1. Dedication Plate :—2?. General Plan of the Building :—3. Plan 
of the principal Story :—4. Elevation of the West Front:—5. Interior of the Portrait 
Gallery :—6. Interior of the Library :—7. Exterior of the-Sculpture Gallery:—8, In- 
terior of the Sculpture Gallery :—9. Scenic view of the Mansion—with Head and Tail 
Pieces. There are Catalogues inserted, both of the Pictures and Marbles, 


The New Virruvivs Brirannicvs will comprehend Plans and Elevations, drawn 
from actual Measurement, and accompanied by Scenic Views of the most distinguished 
“Residences in the United Kingdom. Some Historic Notices will be added to each. 
The Plates are engraved by the most eminent Artists, Messrs. Le Krux, Raociyrre, 
Moses, &c. &c. The Work will be got up under the Superintendence of P. F. 
ROBINSON, Architect, F.S A., and will consist of Forty Numbers. Price 3i. 3s. 
each ; or Proofs, on India Paper, of which only 25 Copies are printed, 51. 5s. 

* This national work appears under the gracious patronage of his Majesty, a very 
powerful recommendation, aud comes from the experienced hand of Mr. Robinson, so 
advantageously known to the Public asa publisher on Rural Architecture, and other 
productions of art and science. The Plans, &c. are from actual measurement; the En- 
gravings are most praiseworthy ; and the last, a Landscape View of Woburn, drawn by 
J. D. Harding, and engraved by W. Radclyffe, possesses a high degree of beauty and 
effect ; and the historic memoirs (if we may judge from the account of Woburn Abbey) 
are excellent. Thus, while the architect will be informed by accurate geowetrical ele- 
vations, sections, and perspective views of principal apartments, &c. the decorator will 
see how furniture, pictures, and statues, are disposed in these splendid abodes; and the 
antiquary will reap his share of intelligence; while scenic views and landscapes meet 
the taste of the general reader.”— Literary Gazette. 


Parts I. Il. III. and IV. Price 6s. each, of 


A SERIES of DESIGNS for FARM BUILDINGS, with a view 
to prove that the simplest Forms may be rendered pleasing and ornamental by a proper 
Disposition of the rudest Materials. In the course of the Work the Vittace Cuurcu 
and ParsonaGe will be introduced, together with the Scuoor House. Occasional 
Ideas will be added for ornamental Root Houses, and Seats to decorate the Pleasure 
Ground. By P. F. ROBINSON, Architect, F.S.A. Author of a Work on Rural Archi- 
tecture—An Attempt to ascertain the Age of Mickleham Church, in Surrey—A Series 
of Designs for ornamental Villas—and The Vitruvius Britannicus. 

*,* The Work will be completed in Twelve Parts, 
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In Imperial 4to. elegantly half-bound in Russia, with the Plates Coloured 


AUSTRALIAN SCENERY : 


COMPRISING 


TWENTY-FOUR VIEWS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
AND pre ; 
TWENTY-FOUR VIEWS IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


BY J. LYCETT, 
Ten Years Resident in those Colonies, and Artist to the late Governor Macquarie. 


' DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE RIGHT HON. EARL BATHURST. 


after Nature, 


in @ very superior manner, 71. 17s. 6d.; or with the Plates plain, 51. 15s. 6d. 







































































No. = VIEWS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, No. VIEWS IN VAN DIEMEN’s LAND. 
1. North View of Sydney, the Capital. | 27. A Distant View of Hobart Town. 
2. View of Kissing Point. 28. View of Mount Wellington, near 
3. Newcastle. Hobart Town. 
me - Becket’s Fallon the Apsley. | 29. Mount Dromedary, on the 
5. Paramatta. , River Derwent. 
6. Lake Patterson. —— [castle. | 30. — the Table Mountain, part of 
Ti Sugar-Loaf Mountain, New- the Jordan, River Derwent. 
8. The Heads, at. the Entrance | 31. Cape Pillar, near the Entrance 
: to Port Jackson. to the River Derwent. 
9. ——— Salt-Pan Plain. [bury. | 32. ——-— Ben Lomond. 
10. ——— Windsor, upon the Hawkes- | 53. ———— Near View of Hobart Town. 
11. Bathurst Cataract, on the} 34. Mount Direction, near Ho- 
River Apsley. bart Town. 
12. Liverpool. 35. Ram-head Point, Port Davey. 
13. ——— on the Wingee Carrabee River. | 36. Western Boundary Lake. 
14. —— of the Female Orphan School, | 37. ——— Roseneath Ferry, near Ho- 
near Paramatta. bart Town. 
15. ——— Botany Bay. 38. ——— the Governor's Retreat, at 
16. ——— Wilberforce, on the Banks of New Norfolk. 
. the River Hawkesbury. $9. —— from near the top of Constitu- 
17. —— upon the Nepean River, at the tion Hill. 
Cow Pastures. 40. —— upon the South Esk River. 
18, —— of Lake George. 4 of Mount Nelson, near Hobart 
19. Port Macquarie, at the En- Town. 
trance of the River Hastings. | 42. ———~ Tasman’s Peak, and Macqua- 
20, ——— the Residence of John M‘Ar- tie’s Plains. 
thar, Esq. near Paramatta. 43. ——-— Roseneath Ferry, taken from 
21. (a Distant) Sydney, from the the East side. 
Light House, South Head. 44. —— on the River Tamar, and part of 
22. Captain Piper’s Naval Villa, the Asbeston Hills. 
at Eliza Point, near Sydney. | 45. ——-—— Macquarie River, near the 
23. Raby, the property of x Ford at Argyle Plains. 
Riley, Esq. 46. Beaumont’s Lake. 
24. Wooloomooloo, near Sydney. | 47. Scene up the River Huon. 
25. Burwood, the property of A. | 48. —— from the top of Mount Nelson. 
Riley, Esq. 49. the South End of Schou- 
26. A Large Map of "New South Wales, ten’s Island. 
from the latest Surveys. 50. A Map of Van Diemen’s Land. 
Together with 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY, FOUNDATION, AND PRESENT STATE OF 
THOSE COLONIES. 


Tt is with peculiar satisfaction that the Proprietors announce, that they have republished the first 
‘Six Views, which according to the original design of the Work, were Lithographic, but which are 
now from Copper-plate Engravings, in the same beautiful style as the rest of the Views. 

In adopting this method of rendering the Work completely uniform, at such a considerable Ex- 
pense to themselves, it is respectfully hoped that the Proprietors have afforded the best proof of 
their zealous desire to complete this unique Series of Views in Australia, in a style of excellence 
worthy of the high and extensive patronage it has received, and of the present advanced state of 
the Arts in Great Britain. 


Pustisuep sy J. Souter, 73, Nortu Srve or St. Paut’s Cuuncu Yarp. 
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Just published, handsomely printed in Two Volumes, post 8vo. with a Portrait of 
the Author. Price 25s. boards. 


(DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE HON. GEORGE AGAR ELLIS, M.P.) 


ESTE NAVALI BRITANNICHE, dal Grande Alfredo Sino 


alla Battaglia di Navarino, Regnante S. M. Giorgio IV. An Italian Poem. 
By STEFANO EGIDIO PETRONJ. 


The Gestz Nayarit Britannicue first appeared in two volumes 4to, in 1815, with 
Annotations, Historical and Political, by the Cuzvatier G. Levates, the success of 
which Edition has induced the Author to undertake the present one, in two volumes, 
8vo. accompanying it by short but interesting Notes from his own pen. ; 

The first volume of this Work commences with the Reign of Alfred the Great, ending 
with that of James II.: and the second begins with the Reign of William and Mary, 
and concludes with that of his present Majesty George IV. 

With a strict adherence to the fidelity of history, and with as little sacrifice as pos- 
sible of the poetical character, the Author has celebrated in this Poem all the Voyages, 
Discoveries, and Naval Engagements, together with the Land Battles connected with 
them, which dignify andadorn the British annals: nor has he been silent upon those great 
men who have been the chief actors in them. To peruse these facts, presented in an Italian 
dress, will, doubtless, prove interesting even to those to whom they are most familiar ;’ 
whilst to all it must be highly gratifying to peruse the great exploits of their forefathers. 

Gratitude for the favourable reception given him in this country, has induced the. 
Author, a foreigner, but now anglicised, both by length of abode in England and by 
the adoption of its manners, to produce a Work reflecting the true glory of this great 
and magnanimous nation. 


Published by Treuttel, Wiirtz and Co. and Dulau and Co, Solio Square; and by 


the Author, No. 33, Howland Street, Fitzroy Square. Of whom may be had the fol- 
lowing Works, by the same Author, 


A NEW DICTIONARY, ITALIAN and ENGLISH—ENGLISH 
and ITALIAN, with the Equivalents in French. By STEFANO EGIDIO PETRONJ, 
Member of the Grand Italian Academy, and JOHN DAVENPORYI. 1n Three Vols. 
8vo. Price 21. 10s, in boards. 


The Third Volume, containing the French, English and Italian, nay be bad sepa- 
rately. Price 14s, 


CORSO DI LINGUA ITALIANA, che contiene Principi e Regole 
Grammaticali, Frasi, Dialoghi, Anedotte, Favole e Lettere. Operetta mentari di 
S. E. PETRONJ. Secunda Edizione. Ini2mo. Price 6s. ' 


ORLANDO FURIOSO DI LODOVICO ARIOSTO, conservato 
nella sua epica integrita, e recato ad uso della studiosa gioventu, da GIOACCHLNO, 
AVESANI, Veronese. Con utile annotazioni. Nuova edizione, diligentemente corretta, 
In Three Volumes, 12mo. Price il. 1s. 


The Editor has contrived, without at all destroying the unity of the narrative, or 
mutilating the work, to condense the Orlando into forty-four Cantos. His object has 
been, to present that celebrated work freed from the impurities which have hitherto 
rendered it wholly unfit to be put into the hands of the youth of either sex: his motto 
is, “ Virginibus puerisque canto,” ‘ 

The present edition has the advantage over that printed in Italy, of having the pro- 
nunciation accentated throughout, by M. Petronj, who has also prefixed a Life of the Poet. 


GIL BLAS DI SANTILLANO DEL LE SAGE, tradotto. dal 
Dottor Crocchi Sanese. Secunda Edizione di Londra, publicata e corretta da S. E. 
PETRONJ, In Five Volumes, 18mo. Price 14 4s. 


Le AVVENTURE DI TELEMACO, Figliulo d’Ulisse, tradote 
dal Linguaggio Francese di Fenelon, Nuova Edizione corretta ed Sr 
Two Volumes, 18mo. Price 6s. sewed. 


No, ILI, c 
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NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


Loneman, Rezs, Orme, Brown, and Gresn, London. 
—_—— 
TOUR in ITALY and SICILY. By L. SIMOND, Author of 


“A Tour in Switzerland,” “ Residence in Great Britain,” &c. In 8vo, 
Price 16s. 


The ANATOMY and SURGICAL TREATMENT of ABDO« 


‘ MINAL HERNIA; in Two Parts, By SIR ASTLEY COOPER, Bart. F.R.S. 


Surgeon to the King, and Consulting Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, The Second Edition, 
in folio, with additional Plates. Price 5/. 5s. boards. By C, ASTON KEY, Senior 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery, &c. 


COMING OUT, and The FIELD of the FORTY FOOTSTEPS, 
By JANE and ANNA MARIA PORTER. In 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 10s, 


SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the TREATMENT of 
CHRONIC INFLAMMATION in various Structures; particularly as exemplified in 
the Diseases of the Joints. By JOHN SCOTT, Surgeon to the London Ophthalmie 
Infirmary, and Assistant Surgeon to the London Hospital. In 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


The ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITUARY for the Year 1828, 
containing Memoirs of celebrated Persons who died in 1826-27. 8vo. 15s. 

Contents: —H. R. H. the Duke of York, the Marquis of Hastings, the Right Hon. 
George Canning, Lord De Tabley, William Gifford, Esq., John Flaxman, Esq., Charles 
Mills, Esq., Philip Rundell, Esq., Miss Benger, John Nichols, iets Archdeacon 
Daubeny, Dr. Evans, Signor Ugo Foscolo, Mr. Thomas Holloway, Dr. Kitchener, &c. 
&c. with a general Bivgraphical Index. 

*,° Also may be had, the preceding Eleven Volumes, 15s. each; and Purchasers are 
requested to complete their Sets, as some of the Volumes are nearly out of print. 


The WHITE HOODS ; an Historical Romance. By A. E. BRAY, 
late Mrs. C. Stothard, Author of “ De Foix,” “« Letters written dari ng ® Tour through 
Normandy and Brittany,” &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 11. 11s. 


CONVERSATIONS on the ANIMAL ECONOMY. By a 
PHYSICIAN. 2 vols. 12mo. [Illustrated by Plates, &c. 16s. 


“ Mrs. Marcet’s admirable Conversations on Chemistry, Natura! Philosophy, and 
Political Economy, are well known and much esteemed by the Public. The present 
volumes are in imitation of that accomplished lady’s writings. The author, in our 
opinion, has succeeded in producing for the instruction of the general reader, and even 
the learned, an accurate, interesting, and highly amusing account of the Animal Eco- 
nomy.”—Jameson’s Philosophical Journal, No. 7. 


A TREATISE on the GENERAL PRINCIPLES, POWERS, 
and FACILITY of APPLICATION of the CONGREVE ROCKET SYSTEM, as 
compared with Artillery: showing the various Applications of this Weapon, both for 
Sea and Land Service, and its different Uses in the Field and in Sieges. I) 
by Twelve Plates of the principal Exercises and Cases of actual Service. By Major- 

eneral Sir W. CONGREVE, Bart. M.P. F.R.S. &c. In 4to. Price il. 1s. boards. . 


TRANSACTIONS of the MEDICAL and CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. Vol. XITL Part?. In vo. With Seven plain and Two 
coloured Plates. Price 18s. boards. 

*,* By an arrangement made with the Council, the publishers will supply such 
Members of the Society as may be desirous of completing their Sets of the Society’s 
Transactions, at a scale of Prices which may be had of Longman and Co. or any of 
their correspondents. 
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(LONGMAN AND CO.’s WORKS—continued.) 


A TREATISE onthe STEAM ENGINE; Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptive. By JOHN FAREY, Engineer. In 4to. Illustrated by numerous 
Wood-cuts, and Twenty-five Copper-plates, engraved by Witson Lowry, from 
Drawings by Messrs. Farey. Price 51. 5s, boards. 


A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Boundaries 
carefully Coloured: constructed entirely from New Drawings, and Engraved by 
SIDNEY HALL, The First Four Parts, printed on Elephant Paper. Price 10s. 6d. 
each. To be completed in Seventeen Monthly Parts. 


Contents:—Part I. France, Hindoostan, Russia.—Part II. Prussia, Sweden, West 
Indies.—Part III. Greece, Austria, South Italy.—Part 1V. Turkey (in Europe), 
Netherlands, Europe. 


*,* Part V. will be publislied on the 1st of March, 1828, and contain North Italy, 
Switzerland, and Mexico. 


The LONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE; being a WEEKLY 


JOURNAL of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. Part I. (containing Eight 
Numbers.) Price 4s. 10d. stitched. 


The object of this Work is to lay before the Public the earliest and most correct 
information on all subjects connected with Medicine. For this purpose it is intended 
that the “‘ London Medical Gazette” should consist of Original Papers, in the form of 
Lectures or Essays; Critical Aualyses of Medical Works; Reports of the most inter- 
esting Cases occurring at Public Institutions both at home and abroad; and all such 
Medical Intelligence as may be calculated to excite interest. 


Published every SATURDAY MORNING, in Numbers, and to be had of all 
Booksellers, Newsvenders, and Clerks of the Roads, throughout the United Kingdom. 
Price 8d.; or stamped (for Country Circulation by Post), Price 1s. 


Publishing by James Rineway, 169, Piccadilly, and may be 
had of all Booksellers. 


Ist. ELECTIONS from the PUBLIC and PRIVATE COR.-. 

RESPONDENCE of VICE-ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD, 

inters with MEMOIRS of his LIFE. By G.L. Newnnam Cottincwoop, 

a -R.S. Illustrated with a fine Portrait, Plan of the Battle of Trafalgar, &c. 
rice il. 11s. 6d. 


2d. The PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES of the Right Hon. 
GEORGE CANNING, witha MEMOIR of his LIFE, the materials for which are 
supplied from the most authentic Sources of Intelligence. The Speeches have had 
the signal and exclusive advantage of his personal revision and correction up to the 
period of his last illness. Llustrated with a fine Portrait, a Fac-simile of his Handé 
writing, and a Plate exhibitive of his Method of correcting and revising his Speeches. 
6 vols. 8vo. Price 36s. 


$d. The SUBALTERN’S LOG BOOK,- containing numerous 
Original Anecdotes of eminent living Military Characters, with Scenes and Manners 
in India. 2 vols. post 8vo. Price 30s. 
c2 
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NEW EDITIONS OF 


SIMPSON’S ENGLAND AND ROME, 


With Important Additions and Improvements. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IMPSON’S IMPROVED EDITION of DR. GOLDSMITH’S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Death of 
George II. with a CONTINUATION till 1828: and Questions for Examination at the 


_ end of each Section; for the use of Schools and Private Students. ‘T'o which is added, 


A Cuarrer on tHE Britisn Constitution. Eighth Edition, 12mo. containing 
nearly 400 closely printed pages, price only 3s. 6d. bound. 

*,* The value of Dr. Goldsmith’s Abridgement of the History of England, as a class- 
book for the use of schools, has been long known and universally acknowledged ; but 
as his narrative concludes at the death of George I1., and as some of the most 5 
tant occurrences in the annals of England have taken place since that period, the Pro- 
prietors and Publishers of this little work, in order to render it as complete as possible, 
have subjoined a Continuation, in which the record of events is brought down to the 
present day. With the same view, they haye had the text so thoroughly revised, that 
it may be said, in some parts, to have been entirely re-written. Several errors which 
had crept into former editions are removed ; the exercises are at once simplified and 
extended ; and a whole chapter has been added, containing an outline of the British 
Constitution. To render this historical abridgment still better fiited for the use of 
schools, the paragraphs in every chapter and section are so divided, that each contains 
some important facts; and so numerically marked as to correspond with the exercises, 
which have been compiled from the incidents recorded in the history. This arrange- 
ment enables the pupil to acquire a distinct knowledge of the successive events to 
which his attention is directed, and thereby to fix them more deeply in his memory, 
than could be accomplished by perusing a work in which a systematic method is not ob- 
served. As the exercises contain a summary review of the whole history in the interro- 
gatory form, and as the proper answers to them can only be found by consulting the 
paragraphs in every chapter or section, the reader is necessarily led to examine with 
greater minuteness the different parts of the narrative, which will thus be so indelibly 
impressed upon his mind, that they are not likely to be soon effaced.—Such being the 
nature of the improvements which have been introduced into this edition, the Publishers 
hope, that the work will be found better calculated than it has hitherto been for facili* 


tating to students of all ages the acquisition of a competent knowledge of English 
History. 


SIMPSON’S IMPROVED EDITION of DR. GOLDSMITH'’S 
HISTORY of ROME, for the Use of Schools and private Students; with Questions 
for Examination at the end of each Section, Eighth edition; to which are prefixed, 
Outlines of the Geography of Ancient Italy, and Introductory Chapters on Roman An- 
tiquities, containing an Account of the Origin, Progress, Institutions, Manners, Cus- 
toms, Government, Laws, and Military and Naval Affairs of the Romans ; with a Map 
of Italia. 12mo. 3s. 6d, bound. *,* This Edition has undergone a careful revision. 

Also, lately Published. 

SIMPSON’S IMPROVED EDITION of DR. GOLDSMITH'’S 
HISTORY of GREECE; with Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. 
Fourth edition, revised ; with Introdactory Chapters on the Geography, Manners and 


Customs, Religious Institutions, and Military and Naval Affairs of the Greeks; and a 
Vocabulary of accented Proper Names. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


SIMPSON’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the Earliest 
Period to the Visit of his Majesty, in 1822, to the Scottish Capital; with Ques- 
tions for Examination at the end of each Section. Fourteenth edition, revised and 
greatly improved. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 


Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 
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FERUSSAC’S BULLETIN UNIVERSEL 
DES SCIENCES ET DE L'INDUSTRIE. 


Tue extensive circulation of this Journal, which is about to commence 
its Sixth Part, having proved its general utility, the Editor, as well 
from a wish to render it more deserving of such distinguished success, 
as from the accumulation of fresh materials in various departments of 
the work, has been encouraged to enlarge it in these branches. ' 

The object of the Bulletin Universel is to furnish to Mathematicians 
Natural and Experimental Philosophers, Chemists, Geologists, Natur- 
alists, Medical Men, Agriculturists, Manufacturers, Engineers, Military 
Men, Historians, and Philologists, a fair Analysis of all the Works, and 
an Epitome of the different Academical Memoirs and Periodical Collec- 
tions, published in every part of the world, connected with the branches 
of Science to which they are attached, forming a Monthly Methodical 

ory of the successive efforts of the human mind in every nation. 

t may furnish some idea of the multifarious contents of the Bulletin 

to state, that the number of distinct notices of new works and articles of 

intelligence in the volumes of the past year amounts to nearly six 
thousand. 

Subscription price for the work, in its present improved state, com- 
plete, £8 yearly. 

Published by Treurrer, Wiirtz, & Co. No, 30, Soho Square ; 
where Prospectuses may be had. The work is divided into Eight Sec- 
tions, each of which may be had separately as follows :— 


I.—Maruaematics, Astronomy, Puysics, anp CHEMISTRY. 

Contributors, Messrs. Ampére, Dupin, Lacroix, Prony, Poisson, Franceeur, Chaptal, 
Thenard, Hachette, &c. Price of 12 Nos. per Annum 11, 

Il.—Narturat Sciences anp Geooey. 

Contributors, Messrs. Cuvier, Ferussac, Jussieu, Kunth, Lacépéde, Lamouroux, La- 
treille, &c. Price of 12 Nos. per Annum 11. 16s, 

ILl.—Mepicat Sciences. 

Contributors, Messrs. Beclard, Breschet, Cloquet, Dumas, Majendie, Laennec, Orfila, 
Pinel, &c. Price of 12 Nos, Annum 11. 10s. 

IV. —Acricu.ture, eas anp Domestic Economy, Horricut- 
TURE, Fisnine anp Huntinc. 

Contributors, Messrs. Bosc, Count Chaptal, Du Petit Thouars, Hachette, Hazard, 
Count Lasteyrie, Tessier, &c. Price of 12 Nos. per Annum il. 

V.—TEcHNoLoey, THE Arts AND MANUFACTURES. 

Contributors, Messrs. Berthier, Chaptal, Darcet, Deyeux, Heron de Villefosse,.Mo- 
lard, Navier, Prony, &c. Price of 12 Nos. per Annum 11. 4s. 

VI.—Geoerapay, Statistics, Potirica, Economy, anp Voyaces 
AND TRAVELS, 

Contributors, Messrs. Barbié du Bocage, Champollion Figeac, Freycinet, Jomard, 
Count Laborde, Walkenaer, &c. Price of 12 nam fon 108. 

VII.—History, Anriquirizs AND PuiLonocy. 

Contributors, Messrs. Chezy, Dureau de la Malle, Jaubert, Ase, Klaproth, Letronne, 
Abel Rémusat, St. Martin, &c. Price of 12 Nos. per Annum 11. 4s. 

VIII.—Arr or War. 

Contributors, Messrs. Lieutenant-Generals Count Damas, Count de la Roche Aymot, 


Count Vedel, Colonels Marion, de Tholoze, Lallemand, Koch, &c. Price of 12 Nos, 
per Annum 16s. - 
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Published by W. Simpxin and R, Marsnau, 
STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE STREET. 


I. 
HE HISTORY of PAINTING in ITALY, from the Revival 
of the Fine Arts to the Close of the Eighteenth Century. Translated froin the 
Italian of the Ab. Lure1 Lanz1, by THOMAS ROSCOE. 6 vols. 8vo. 3l. 1s. bds, 


*,* A few Copies in Imperial 8vo. adapted for Illustration, 61. 6s. boards. 


** Completeness and impartiality as to its detailspare not the only merits of this work, 
To the connoisseur it will form a guide to facilitate his acquaintance with the peculiar 
styles, and their varieties, of the great Masters ;—a species of knowledge which it is the 
most difficult to convey, though of the greatest importance to . 

“* Upon the generation of living artists themselves, these volumes must necessarily be 
productive of the most wholesome effects, in holding up examples of success sufficient 
to rouse the ambition of the most phlegmatic; in convincing them that to the conquests of 
industry and perseverance, art appears unwilling to affix any bounds, or to impose an 
impediment; and in furnishing them with those true principles, which alone lead to e 
lence in their sphere. Nor is the utility of this work to be oyerlooked in disseminatin 
among all classes, a just taste for, and sound opinions upon the art.”—Monthly Review. 

“ The Arts owe a debt of the deepest gratitude to the man with whom Mr. Roscoe 
has, by this excellent translation, put it injthe power of every English reader to become 
familiarly acquainted. And we will say, that in so doing, he has enabled them to enjoy 
a very great pleasure. Unlike the majority of works upon science or art, Lanzi has 
contrived to render his Storia at once full of npaentiag information and agreeable inci- 
dent.”-—Literary Gazette. 

II. 


The ITALIAN NOVELISTS; selected from the most approved 


Authors in that language ; from the earliest Period down to the close of the Eighteenth 
Century ; arranged in an Historical and Chronological Series. Translated from the 
original Italian. Accompanied with Notes, Critical and Biographical. By THOMAS 
ROSCOE, Esq. The Second Edition, in 4 vols. crown 8vo., embellished with highly- 
finished Vignette Titles, designed by J. Mills, and engraved by C. Rolls, R. Roberts, 
and other eminent Artists. Price 2/, 2s. in boards. 


Ill. 

The ELEMENTS and PRACTICE of NAVAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE, describing the Theory and Practical Parts of that Art in their minutest details: 
the whole illustrated by Fifty-three Engravings. 

To this Edition is added an Appendix, containing the Principles and Practice of con- 
structing the Royal and Mercantile Navies, invented by Sir Rosert Serrinos, F.R.S, 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Navy; which method of building Ships has been of incal- 
calable benefit to Great Britain. The Appendix has been written expressly for this 
Work, by JOHN KNOWLES, F.R.S. Secretary to the Committee of Surveyors of 
His Majesty’s Navy. The Third Edition, in one volume 4to.; with a separate volume, 
Atlas, containing Thirty-nine large Draughts. Price 101, 10s, 


IV. 

The NATURALIST’S REPOSITORY ; or, Miscellany of Exotic 
Natural History : consisting of elegantly coloured Plates, with appropriate, scientific, 
and general Descriptions of the most curious, scarce, and beautiful Productions of 
Nature, that have been recently discovered in various parts of the world; and more 
especially such Novelties as, from their extreme rarity, remain entirely undescribed, or 
which have not been duly noticed by preceding Naturalists. The whole composed 
according to the latest. improvements in the various departments of the Science; and. 
forming, collectively, a truly valuable compendium of the most important Discoveries 
of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, Shells, Marine Productions, and every other 
interesting object of Natural History—the Produce of Foreign Climates, By E, 
DONOVAN, F.L.S. W.S. &c. 5 vols, royal 8vo. 101. 10s. boards. 
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FOR FAMILIES AND INVALIDS. 
Just published, in One thick Volume, Third Edition, much Enlarged and Improved, 


Price 15s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or a Popular, Treatise, 
exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of all 
Diseases, embracing all the modern Improvements in Medicine, with the opinions of 
the most distinguished Physicians. Containing also a copious Collection of approved 
Prescriptions, Medical Mecagedient of Children, Treatment of all Casualties, most 
effectual Methods of rendering assistance in case of Poisoning, Rules of Diet, Virtues 
and Doses of all Medicines, &c. The whole forming a comprehensive Medical Guide 
for the use of the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. 


By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &e. 


“ We conscientiously recommend Dr. Graham’s Treatise to the Public, and feel 
much pleasure in the certainty that it will prove extensively useful. It is certainly- 
very far above the celebrated Buchan’s, and we shall preserve the volume as the advice 
of an invaluable friend.” —Literary Chronicle. 

“In the opinion of a respectable Physician, well known in our connexion, it is 
enriched with much of all that modern practice has ascertained to be valuable, and is 
not only incomparably superior to Buchan’s, but also to every similar work in our lan- 
guage.” — Wesleyan Magazine, . 

“ It will be found a very valuable acquisitiou to the Family Library; and no Medi- 
cine Chest, at home or abroad, ought to be considered complete without it.”—Imperial 
Magazine. 

pneee by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, London. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, 
N.B, An Edition of this Book in Spanish is just published, price 15s. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To 


ANDREWS’s BRITISH ann FOREIGN LIBRARY, 
167, NEW BOND STREET, NEAR GRAFTON STREET. 


—— 


Class L.—Subscribers paying 8i. 8s, the Year, 51..5s. the Half Year, or Sl. 3s. per 
Quarter, are allowed Fifteen Volumes in town, or Thirty in the country, and are entitled 
to the first perusal of every New Popular Work, however expensive, (the Proprietor en- 
gaging to provide an extra quantity of Books, in order to insure the strict fulfilment 
of this stipulation. 

Class I1.—Subscribers paying 5l. 5s. the Year, $l. Ss. the Half Year, or 11. 16s. 
Quarter, are allowed Ten Volumes in town, and Twenty in the country, and are enti 
to the New Publications of all sizes. 

Class ILl.—Subseribers paying 41. 4s. the Year, 2l. 12s. 6d. the Half Year, or 
12, 11s. 6d. per Quarter, are allowed Eight Volumes in town, and Sixteen in the country, 
and are entitled, in succession, to the perusal of the New Publications in the Octavo 
and Duodecimo Sizes. 


Each Quarto Volume to be reckoned as Two. 


Books sent in Boxes to Subscribers to all parts of the United Kingdom, and in any 
quantity, by paying a proportionate Subscription, 


J. ANDREWS most respectfully assures those Ladies and Gentlemen who may 
honour him with their names, as Subscribers, that the utmost attention shall be paid to 
their wishes; and he trusts that by the arrangement‘he has adopted for an immediate 


and abundant supply of all New and Interesting Works, British and Foreign, that he 
shall afford them more than ordinary satisfaction. 
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_ Published by Joun Cuvurcnitr, Leicester Square, London. 


MEDICAL BOTANY and VEGETABLE TOXICOLOGY, Nos. I. to XIV. To 
be continued in Monthly Parts, each containing Four Plates, from original Drawings, 
beautifully coloured after Nature, with Descriptive Letter-press. Price 3s. 6d. 


MEDICAL BOTANY; or, ILLUSTRATIONS and DESCRIP- 
TIONS of the MEDICINAL PLANTS of the London, Edinbergh, and 
Dublin Pharmacopeias, including a Popular and Scientific Description of Poisonous 


Plants, 
By JOHN STEPHENSON, M.D. 
Graduate of the University of Edinburgh ; 


And JAMES MORSS CHURCHILL, F.L.S. 
Member of the Royal College of — = Fellow of the Medico-Botanical Society 
ndon. 


“ This work certainly merits high commendation.”— Dr. Johnson’s Medico-Chirurgical 
iew. 

“ The plates are well executed, and the letter-press is récherché and sensible,” &c.— 
Edinburgh Journal of Medical Science. 

“ This undertaking will receive the countenance of the profession.”—Medical and 
Physical Journal. 

“ We can conscientiously recommend this work ; it promises to be one of great pro- 
fessional utility.” — Medical Repository. 

- This work will prove a valuable addition to the libraries of medical practitioners.” 

— Lancet. 

an work will prove a great acquisition to every class of the profession.” —Gazette 
of Health. 
‘ The figures are equal, if not superior, to those of any other botanical periodical.”— 
Loudon’s Gardner's Magazine. 

“« This work is not surpassed, in point of graphic execution, in this or any other 
country.” — Dissector. 

‘“This work has a strong claim to the attention of the medical world.”—New Monthly. 


12, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
By His Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
CHRIST AND CO’S 
ENAMELLED INVITATION AND ADDRESS CARDS, 


In Gold, Silver, Copper, and Black. 


-J.G. CHRIST and Co. (from Frankfort-on-the-Maine,) beg leave most respectfully 
to invite the attention of the Nobility and the Public in general, to their newly-invented 
and highly-superior style of Printing upon Embossed and plain Enamelled Card and 
Paper, either white or coloured, in Gold, Silver, Copper, and Black. 

For Invitation and Address Cards, this very beautiful style of Printing is particularly 
py ui and for Painting in Body or Water Colours, it answers equally the purpose 
of Ivory. 

J. G. C. and Co. beg to add, that they have a very large assortment of specimens 
for general inspection, at their new and extensive Presta No. 12, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, where orders are promptly executed, and the Trade supplied on the 
most liberal terms. 
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NEW. PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


No. 52, Ratusone Pracs. 


us Public are respectfully informed, that they may be supplied, 
in Town, at the above Library, with all the New Publications, French as well as 
English ; including the Reviews, Magazines, Literary Gazette, Times, and Morning 
Chronicle, &c. at the low terms of Four Guineas per annum. Subscribers in the Country 
and on the Continent, may also be supplied with every new Publication, and to any 
extent, by paying a proportionate sum. 


*,* Cards of Terms, and the New Supplementary Catalogue for the Year 1828, 
may be had on application. 


London, Feb. 16, 1828. 


Lately Published by N. Harres, 168, Piccadilly, 
(EXACTLY OPPOSITE BOND STREET.) 
E JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT; or, Cabinet of Enter- 
ae om and Instruction for 1828. With Five beautiful Engravings. 12mo. 
bound, os, 


A TREATISE on CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. Arranged 
for the private Tuition of Ladies, By SIGNOR VAREINO. 8vo. 6s. 


EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS; or, Delineations of the Man- 
ners and Customs of various Nations, With Engravings. Fourth Edition, 12mo, 7%. 


The FIRST FRENCH GUIDE; containing an easy Spelling- 
Book, Reading Exercises, a Recapitulation of the various Sounds of the French Lan- 
guage, a Vocabulary of Nouns in ral use, with their Articles, and an easy Intro- 
duction to the French Grammar. By J. CHERPILLOUD. 12mo. half-bd. 2s. 6d. 


HINTS to ‘teach CHILDREN the FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
MUSIC, 12mo. 3s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PASSES OF THE ALPS. 
By Wu. BROCKEDON. 


On the First of February was published, No. V. of 


hese PASSES of the ALPS, containing the PASS of the GREAT 
SAINT BERNARD, ’ 


To be had of the Author, 11, Caroline Street, Bedford Square; Rodwell, New Bond 
Street ; J. and A. Arch, Cornhill; Coloaghi and Son, Pall Mall East; and Treuttel, 
Wirtz and Co., Soho Square. 

Nos. I. 11. ILL. and 1V. containing the Passes of the Little Saint Bernard, the Mont 
Genevre, the Mont Cenis, and thé Mont Saint Gothard, may be had as above. 

Price: Imperial 8vo. 16s.; Royal 4to, plain, 11. 4s.; Royal 4to. Ipdia, 1. 11s. 6d.5 
Imperial 4to, before the Letters, 21, 2s.; and Colombier Folio, with Etchings, 51. 5s. 
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THE LEIPZIG CLASSICS; 
_ WITH SHORT CRITICAL NOTES. 
Beautifully printed on a fine Woye Papers with a Type cast expressly for the purpose, 
in Duodecimo. 


' PUBLISHED BY B: G. TEUBNER, LEIPZIG ; 
AND TO BE HAD OF 
TREUTTEL & WURTZ, TREUTTEL, JUN. & RITCHTER, LONDON, 


—_—=——— 

This collection of Greek and Latin Classics, (hitherto known in England the 
name of Black and Young’s,) which now forms a set of Forty-two Volumes, edited by 
the most celebrated scholars of Germany, under the direction of Professor Jann, com- 

rises most of the books used in schools, and has been honoured with the highest appro- 

tion, on account of the unequalled accuracy of the text, the beauty of the impression, 
and its extreme cheapness. The text is formed by a collation of the best editions, and 
the Editors have spared no pains to make them more especially proper for the use of 
. ~‘Lhe critical remarks annexed must be acceptable even to the Learned. This 
collection bas already found so rapid a sale, that new editions of several of the authors 
have been published, notwithstanding the great number of copies printed, 
AUCTORES GRACI. 
Zischinis Orationes. Edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 1824. 
~—— Tragedie. A Dindorfio, 1827... , » - ees 
ica. Edidit cum notis criticis et metror. expositione Frid. 
Mehlhoru. 1827, . « 
Aristophanis Comedie. Edidit Dindorfius. 2 vols. 1825. : + «od 
Corpus Seriptorum Eroticorum Grecorum. Edidit Franc. Passow, Vol. I, 
Parthoni erotica. Accesserunt Diogenis et Iamblici excerpta. 1824. . 
Demosthenis Orationes. Edidit Guil. Dindorfius.. 8 vols. 1825. . . . 
Dionysii orbis terrarum descriptio. Recensuit Franc. Passow. Accessit 
~ tabula phica lapidi inscripta. 1825. . . . « « «+ « « + 
Eutipidis Fabule. Cum annotationibus L. Dindorfii. 2 vols. 1825. . 
Herodoti Muse. " Edidit Aug. Matthie. 2 vols. 1825—1826, 
Hesiodus. Edidit L. Dindorfius. 1825. . . 
Homeri Carmina, cur. G, Dindorfio. Vol. I. Elias [Eciitio secunda. 7 1826. 
‘Vol, II, Odyssea ue secunda.] 1826. 
Isocratis Orationes. Edidit Dindorfius. 1825... . 
Isocratis Panegyricus, Edidit Gustav. Pinzgeros, 1825. 
Lysie Amatorius, Grece. Ab. Ed. Henisch. 1827. . 
Plutarchi Vite. Curavit G. H. Schafer. Vol. 1. 1825. 
Vol.II, 1897. . . 
Sophoclis I Tragedia. Edidit G. Dindorfius. Accesserunt MSS. lectiones. 1825. 
Testamentum Novum, Grece. Ad fidem optim. libr. edid, et notis instruxit 
in usum schol. Toa. Ern, Rud. Keufferus, Fascic, 1. 1827. . 
Theocriti Bionis ét Moschi Carmina. Edidit Aug. Meineke. 1825. . . 
Thucydidis de bello Peloponnesiaco libri octo. Ed, L. Dindorfius. 1824. . 
Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri. Edidit L. Dindorfius. [Editio secunda.] 1826. 
———— Historia Greca. Edidit L. Dindorfius. 1824. . . 
Institutio Cyri. Edidit L. Dindorfius. [Editio secunda. ] 1826. 
Memorabilia, Edidit G, Dindorfius. 1824, . ». & ous é 
———~— Scripta minora, “ Edidit L. Dindorfius, 1824. . 


’ AUCTORES ROMANI. 
C, I. Cesaris Commentarii. Edidit1.C. Dehne. 1825. . 
Cornelii Nepotis que extant. Edidit1.C. Dehne. 1827. 


= Breviarium Historie Romane. Curavit Det]. C. G. Baomgarten- 

rasivs. 1824. . 

Q. Horatit Flacci Opera omnia, Recensuit 1. C. Jabn. "TE. seeunda,] 1827. 

TP. Livii Patavini’ Historiaram libri qui supersunt omnes, et deperditorum 
fragmenta. Curavit Detl. C. G. ce atimaccas IIl Tomi. 
1825—1826. .. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Opera oninia. Curavit Detl. C. G. Baumgarten. -Crasius. 
Ill Tomi. 1824. . 

A. Persii Flacci Satire VI. "Edidit E. G. Weber. 1896. : 

M. A. Plauti Miles Gloriosus. Emendavit Frid. Lindemann. " 1897. . 

P. Virgilii Maronis Opera omnia, Recensuit I. C. Jahn, 1825. 
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EsTAaBLisHED In 1819, 


HE LITERARY CHRONICLE and WEEKLY REVIEW. 

On Saturday, Jan. 5, 1828, the First Number of a New Volume was published 

upon larger poy so as to admit of an increase of matter without diminishing the size 

of the type. The Literary Chronicle consists of Reviews of New Books, Fine Arts, 

the Drama, &c. and a variety of Original Articles in Prose and Verse, in Sixteen large 

quarto Pages. Each separate Number of this independent Publication is an interesting 
and useful Manual, and every Volume forms an Annual Register of Modern Literature. 


*,* The Volume for 1827 is now ready, and the Part for January was ready - 
the 1st of February. , 


Orpers for The Literary Chronicle are received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, 
and by the Publisher, G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand. Price 8d., or 1s. post free, 
The Literary Chronicle is also sold in Monthly and Quarterly Parts. F 





Speedily will be published, in One Volume Octavo, Price 10s. 6d. (to Subs¢ribers), 
Payable on Delivery. 


MAGYAR NEMZETI DALLOK, or Hungarian Popular Songs 


with Critical and Historical Notices of the Magyar Literature and Language 
as spoken in Hungary and Transylvania. : 


By JOHN BOWRING, 
Subscriptions for the Work will be received by Mr. G. Smallfield, Printer, Hackney. 


—_—_—- 


Mr. Bowrrnc has nearly completed a History of the Lireraruns, and 
the poetical Literature, of Dinh, with Specimens of the Popular Songs of the Mora- 
vians, Slavonians, Bulgarians, and other Slavonic Races. It will be divided int thitee 
rts: the first comprising a selection of the historical ballads and early poetry of the; 
hemians down to the time of John Hus; the second embracing the traditional and 
lyrical compositions of the people; and the third consisting of specimens of the more 
cultivated productions of the modern poets af Bohemia. — 


Mr. Bowrtno’s previous Publications are, 


Specimens of the Russian Poets. @ vols. i2mo, Second Edition. 15s. 
Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Batavian Anthology. 12mo. 8s. . 
Peter Schlemihl, a German Story: with G. Cruikshank’s Plates. Second Edition. 
8v0. 6s. 6d. ~ OF 

Matins and Vespers. Second Edition. Royal 18mo. 6s, Demy, 4s. 6d. 

Servian Popular Poetry. 12mo. 8s. 

Polish Anthology. 12mo. 83. 

Details of Mr. Bowring’s Arrest and Imprisonment in France. 8va. 48. 

Hymns. 18mo. 3s. , 

Observations on Commercial Restrictions and Prohibitions, From the MSS._ of 
Mr. Bentham. 8vo. 2s. 

Contestacion 4 Don J. B. O’Gavan, (Spanish Tract against the Slave Trade.) Printed? 
at Madrid. 4to, 2s, 


*,* The Publication of the Runes of Prytanp, armmounced some time ago, will be 
somewhat delayed by Mr. Bowring’s intention to add to them sundry Laplandish arid 
Esthonian compositions, which he has already been able to collect, and which will 
erable him to give a more comprehensive view of the state.of letters among the three 
principal branches of the Fennic stem. 


, 
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POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION 
JUST PUBLISHED, 





By Henry Cotsurn, New Burlington Street. 
ee 


1. THIRD SERIES of SAYINGS and DOINGS, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Full of wise saws and modern instances.” 


2. YES and NO, A Tale of the Day. By the Author of “ Mariupa.” 
2 vols. 


3. HERBERT LACY; a Novel. By the Author of “ Gransy.” 
3 vols, 


4. FLIRTATION. A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


“ Are not they in the actual practice of guilt, who care not whether they are thought 
guilty or not ?”—Spectator. 


a The O’BRIENS and the O’FLAHERTYS: a National Tale. 
ee Morcan, Author of “ The Wild Irish Girl,” “ O’Donnel,” and “« Florence 
y-” Second Edition, In 4 vols. price 3s, 6d. 

















6. The RED ROVER, ay the Author of “ The Spy,” “ The 
Pilot,” “ The Prairie,” &c. 3 vols 


' 7. TALES of the WEST. By Jonn Crane, Esq. Author of “ Let- 
ters from the East,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


8. BELMOUR. A Novel. By the Hon. Annz Seymour Damer- 
2 vols, 18s. 


9. TALES of an ANTIQUARY, chiefly illustrative of the Tradi- 
tions and Remarkable Localities of Ancient London, By the Author of “ Chronicles 
of London Bridge.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


10. The MAN of TON. A Satire. 8vo. 
11. The NIGHT WATCH ; or, TALES of the SEA. 2 vols. 
12. The KUZZILBASH, a TALE of KHORASAN, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


13. The HISTORY of GEORGE GODFREY. Related by Him- 
self. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


14, CONFESSIONS of an OLD MAID. In 3 vols. small 8yo. 


** Now, good sisters, you do me wrong; marry, do you, if you think I could say 
aught to shock your self-love ; trust me, respect your delicacy too much to be guilty 
of such misdoing.”—Old Play 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
By Henry Corsurn, New Burlington Street. 


oe 


| Ag BYRON, and Some of his CONTEMPORARIES, By 
LEIGH HUNT. 4to. With Portraits and Fac-similes. 31. 3s. , 


“ "Tis for slaves to lie, and for freemen to speak truth.— Montaigne, 


2, The REMINISCENCES of HENRY ANGELO. 8vo. with 
Portraits. 15s. 


This work abounds not only in piquant matter relating to persons of rank, but of 
talent also—for the elder Angelo’s intimacy with aes as well as foreigners, 
professors of all the fine arts, &c. made his house, in Carlisle Street, for mafy years 
the rendezvous of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, the Sheridans, the Linleys, Gains- 
borough, Foote, Bach, Abel, &c. 


The CORRESPONDENCE and DIARIES of HENRY HYDE, 
EARL of CLARENDON, and LAWRENCE HYDE, EARL of ROCHESTER ; 
comprising minute particulars of the events attending the Revolution, &c, &c. ; pub- 
lished from the Original Manuscripts, with Notes. By S. W. SINGER, F.S.A. - In 2 
vols. 4to. —_ Illustrated with Portraits, copied from the Originals, (by permission of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon,) and other Engravings. 


4, An OCTAVO EDITION of the DIARY and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. F.R-S., Secretary to the Admiralty in 
the Reigns of Charles II. and James II., and the intimate friend of the celebrated 
John Evelyn, Edited by RICHARD LORD BRAYBROOKE, In 5 vols. 8vv. 
with Portraits and other Plates. : 


5. TRAVELS in AMERICA and ITALY. By the VISCOUNT 
de CHATEAUBRIAND, Author of “ Travels in the. Holy Land,’ **Beauties!of 
Christianity, &e. Editions in French and English, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


6. BURKE’S DICTIONARY of the PEERAGE and BARO- 
NELAGE of the United Kingdom. Handsomely printed in one thick volume crown 
8vo. with upwards of 1500 Engravings of the Arms, &c.&c. A New Edition, price 
1. 11s. 6d. 


It is presumed that this work will be found the most accurate, comprehensive and 
concise, which has hitherto appeared upon the subject ; an unprecedented mass of in- 
formation having been obtained from the bighest sources. The lineage of almost every 
house is deduced from the earliest era, and the genealogical details are interspersed 
with many interesting anecdutes of the various families. The Baronets of Scotland 
and Ireland, with their armorial Bearings, &c. form a new feature in this edition: and 
an Essay upon the origin of titles of honour in England, with Engravings of the various 
orders of nobility and knighthood, considerably augment the interest of the whole. 


7. MEMOIRS of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and OPINIONS of 
DR. SAMUEL PARR. By the Rev. W. FIELD. 8vo. with Portrait. 


8. PRIVATE ANECDOTES of FOREIGN COURTS... By.the 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Princess de Lamballe,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 

“ These volames strongly remind us of Count Grammont’s Memoirs; they possess 
the same warmth of colouring—the same slight and amusing sketches of character— 
and, above all, the same unbounded rage for lively and good-humoured scandal.—Sun. 
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(WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN—continued.) 


9. The CLUBS of LONDON. With Anecdotes of their Mem- 
bers, Sketches of Character and Conversation, In 2 yols.,post 8yo. 18s. 


10. MR. BROUGHAM’S SPEECH in the HOUSE of COM- 


MONS on the PRESENT STATE of the LAWS, with all the Documents, a Preface 
and Notes. 8vo. 


_ 11. ITALY AS IT IS... Narrative of an English Family’s Resi- 
dence for three Years in that Country. By the Author of “ Four Years in France.” 8vo, 


12. MEMORIALS of SHAKSPEARE ; or Sketches of his Cha« 
racter and Genius. By various Writers. Collected and edited, with a Preface and 
Phe by NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. &c, 8vo. uniform with the best editions of 


18. MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TRAVELS of JOHN LED- 
YARD, the African Traveller. From his Journals and Correspondence. Now first 
published in 1 vol, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


14. PERSONAL NARRATIVE of the IRISH REBELLION 
of 1798. By CHARLES HAMILTON TEELING, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


19. IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of LITERARY MEN 
and STATESMEN. By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Volume the Third. 8vo. 


16. The DIARY of a MEMBER in the PARLIAMENTS of 
the PROTECTORS, OLIVER and RICHARD CROMWELL, from 1656 to 1659, 
now first published from the original Autograph Manuscript, in the possession of William 
Upcott, of the London Institution. Interspersed with several curious Documents and 
Notices, Historical and Biographical. By JOHN TOWILL RUTT, Esq. In 4 vols. 
8vo. with Plates. 


This work serves to fill up the chasm so long existing in our Parliamentary History ; 
the new facts and arguments contained in it clearly develope the project of Cromwell, 
for the assumption of the royal dignity ; the real extent of his power as Protector; the 
manner of his Administration, and the rapid decline and speedy extinction of that 
power under the short Pretectorate of his Son. 


THE ATHENZUM. 


a 


HE Public are requested to take notice that the Numbers of this 

new Weekly Literary Journal will be regularly collected every Month into Parts, 

and bedelivered with the Magazines. Those subscribers in the country, therefore, 
who may not find it convenient to receive the Numbers weekly, should give orders for 
its delivery in Monthly Parts. The first Mouthly Part, price 3s. 4d. comprising the 
Five Numbers published in January, is now ready for delivery, containing, among 
numerous other interesting articles, on Lord Byron, Mr. a Mr. Thomas 
Moore, Mr. Lockhart (Editor of the Quarterly Review), Messrs. Horace and James 


Smith, Mr. Theodore Hook, Mr. ioe and Mr. Southey.—Pictures of cing cd 
Madame ce 


a Nobleman, comprising Sketches of Madame de Stael, Recamier, 
Dolgoroucki, Fox, Erskine, the Duchess of Gordon and Bedford, &c. &c. 

Published for the Proprietors by W. Lewer, at the Office, No. 147, Strand, near 
Somerset House. Orders for the Weekly Numbers, price 8d. or stamped, for country 
eirculation by Post, 1s., received by all News-venders, Clerks of Roads, &c, . ‘ 
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Just Published, 


HE FOURTH NUMBER of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
of SCLENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. New Series. Edited at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By W. T. BRANDE, Esq. F.R.S. Prof. Chem. RL ke. 


Printed for Henry Colburn, New Burlington Street. 


This work will in future be conducted on a more extended and popular plan than 
hitherto, and instead of being chiefly confined to the abstract Sciences, and principally 
addressed to the proficient, it is proposed to render its contents more suitable to the 
general reader ; for it cannot be denied that the Elements of many of the Sciences, 
when treated in a popular manner, are as interesting in the perusal, as they are useful 
and important in their results. The subjects discussed will, accordingly, consist chiefly 
of such of the Sciences and Arts as are cultivated more or less| in tic Circles, 
and which consequently number, among their Students, a large body ,of Amateurs of 
both sexes in various classes of society, particularly in the highest ;,as, for example, 
Chemistry, Botany, Horticulture, Geology, Astronomy, Natural History, in all its divi- 
sions, Ree rt the very attractive one of Zoology,) Music, Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architeeture, Popular Treatises on the Medical Art will also be included, particularly 
as it relates to Diet, Air, Exercise, &c. 

Another portion of this Journal will be devoted to the Pome of Scientific Men, 
and to Reviews of such Publications as may be considered to have relation to the general 
design of the work; including Voyages and Travels, Books connected with Antiquities, 
&c. A full Quarterly Abstract will also be given of all that relates to the General Pro- 

ss of the Arts and Sciences in this and other countries. The Proceedings of Learned 

ies, and of Scientific and Literary Institutions, will thus form a department, in 
which an oeportanity will, doubtless, be offered of furnishing much that is new and ins 
teresting. e Transactions of the Members of the Royal Lustitution especially, will 
form a prominent article, and, from their varied nature, may be expected to confer a 


— and distinctive character upon the Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature and 
rt. 


Communications for the Editor are requested to be addressed to the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle Street. 





On the ist of March will be Published, price 2s, 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS in Various Languages and most 


Branches of Literature, on Sale by 
THOMAS RODD, 2, Great Newport Street. 


*,* A List of Old Plays and Dramatic Works may be had gratis. 





JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. 


— 


On the 11th February will be published, 


EMOIRS of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and CHARACTER, 
Literary, Professional, and Religious, of the late JOHN MASON GOOD, 
M.D. F.R.S. F.R.S.L, Mem. Am, Phil. Soc. and F.L.S. of Philadelphia, &c. &c. &c. 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, &c. &c. 


London:. Printed for Fisher; Son, and Co. $8, Newgate Street, and sold by all 
Booksellers. . 
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ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY, 
59, High Holborn, London. 


i 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. TAYLOR. 


1. 
. ‘The only Edition of the Important Work by Stuart and Revett on Grecian Architecture ; 
with the Original Plates, now in excellent Condition. 
HE ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS; Measured and Delineated. 
By James Sruanrt, F.R.S. & F.S.A. and Nicnoras Revert, Painters and 

Architects. In 4 large vols. folio. 25l. 4s. in boards. 
__ This Work contains 384 Plates, engraved by the best Artists, of Views, Architecture, 
Plans, &c. ; with Letterpress, Historical and Descriptive, illustrating, by a research of 
many years’ labour and great expense, the purest examples of Grecian Architecture, 
many of which no longer exist, and the traces of them can be found only in this Work. 
"The Fourth Volume may be had separate, to complete Sets, price 71, 7s, boards, 


2. 
In Imperial Quarto, price £3 3s. boards., 
A TREATISE on the DECORATIVE PART of CIVIL AR- 
CHITECTURE, illustrated by 62 Plates, engraved by Rooker, Grignion, Gladwin, 


&c. By Sim Wittiam Cuamuers, K. P. S. late sae Cs General of his Majesty’s 
Works, &c. The Fourth Edition, To which are added Copious Notes, and an Essa 


on the Principles of Design in Architecture. By J.B. Parwonrrn, Architect, Archi- 
tect to his ee the King of Wurtemburg, &c. 


This excellent Compendivm of the higher principles of the science of Architecture 
is in every respect adapted to the use of the Student, and is indispensable to his pro- 
ficiency. 

S - 

RETREATS ; a SERIES of DESIGNS, consisting of Plans and 
Elevations for Cottages, Villas, and Ornamental Buildings. By J. Taomrson, Archi- 
tect, In 4to. on 41 Plates, coloured, price 2l. 2s. 


4. 


ESSAYS on LANDSCAPE GARDENING, and on uniting Pictu- 
resque Effect with Rural Scenery ; containing Directions for Laying Out and Improving 
‘the Grounds connected with a Country Residence. By Ricuarp Moruis, F.L.S. 

Handsomely printed in royal 4to. illustrated with Six Plates, coloured, price 
1l. 11s. 6d. extra boards, 
5. 

HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE Accounts of the THEATRES 
of LONDON. By Epwarp W. Bray ey, F.S.A. Illustrated with a View of each 
Theatre, elegantly coloured, drawn, and engraved, by the late Daniel Havel. In 
4to. price 2l. 2s. 

6. 
A SERIES of DESIGNS for SHOP FRONTS, PORTICOES, 


and ENTRANCES to BUILDINGS, Public and Private. By J. Youne, Architect. 
Engraved on 30 Plates, Price il. 1s. 





FOREIGN 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. IV.—May, 1828. 


Quarterly Witerary Advertiser. 


AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


—— 


Just published, in $ vols. post octavo, 1l, 11s. 6d. 


T. VALENTINE’S DAY; or, The Farr Mam of Perrn, a 
Romance, by the “ Author of Waverley,” forming the Second Series of Curo- 


NicLes of the CaNoncaTE. 


Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


Of whom may be had, 


CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE., First Series. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 11, 1s. 


TALES of a GRANDFATHER. By Sir Watrer Scort, Bart. 
New Edition. 3 vols. 18mo. half bound 10s. 6d. 


The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, Bart. 6 vols. 8vo. 3. 12s. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. By the “ Author 
of Waverley.” Second Edition. 9 vols. post 8vo. 41, 14s. 6d. 


NOVELS, TALES, and ROMANCES of the “ AUTHOR of 
WAVERLEY,” in 32 vols. 8vo., 42 vols. 12mo., and 32 vols. 18mo. 


The COOK’S ORACLE. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


TALES and LEGENDS. By the Authors of the “Odd Volume.” 
S vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 


bh 
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BOOKS AND PRINTS 
PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES, BULCOCK, 
163 Strand, eleven doors East of Somerset House. 


[NTERIOR of a, NUNNERY, with a GIRL taking the VEIL. 
Painted by Granet, and forming an admirable companion to that celebrated pic- 
ture of the Inrer1or of a Convent, painted by the same Artist, in the possession of 
his Majesty, and exhibited last year at the British Institution. Size of Print, 19% by 
144. Prints, price 10s. 6d., or coloured, in exact imitation of the original Picture, 18s. 


INTERIOR of a CONVENT, with CAPUCHIN MONKS at their 
DEVOTION, as a companion to the above, and of the same size and price. 

“ To those that have not had an opportunity of visiting scenes like those here repre- 
sented, these prints will convey a very faithful representation of the character of such 
places of devotion and their occupants. The principal feature in them, and that for 
which they will be chiefly admired, independently of their moral interest, is the very 


skilful manner in which the perspective and light are managed.—Editor of the Athe- 
neum, 


A VIEW, of MONT. BLANC, from the Valley of Chamouney. 
From a picture of William Delamotte, and engraved by Thomas Lupton. Size, 12 by 9. 


Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 15s.; India Proofs, 18s.; Ditto, before the writing, (of which 
only 25 were taken), 31s. 6d. 


A PORTRAIT of JOHN P..KEMBLE, Esq. as HAMLET, from 
the celebrated Picture (in His Majesty’s Collection), by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., 
and engraved by Henry Dawe. Size of Print, 13% by 93. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 


15s.; India ditto, 18s.; ditto ditto, before letters, (of which there were only 50 taken), 
il. 11s. 6d. 


A PORTRAIT of Mrs. SIDDONS, as the TRAGIC MUSE, 
from the celebrated Picture (in Lord Grosvenor’s Collection), painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, engraved by H. Dawe. Size of the Print same as the above, and forming a 
most admirable companion to it, Prints, 10s, 6d.; Proofs, 15s.; India ditto, 18s. ; 
ditto ditto, before the letters, (of which there were only 50 taken), 11. 115. 6d. 


OUTLINES to FAUST, from the ORIGINALS of RETSCH, 
adapted to illustrate any edition of Faust, (they being engraved of a size that will bind 
up with the smallest edition that has been published,) containing twenty-six Plates, 
and a fine line engraving of Goéthe. Price of the twenty-seven Plates, 12mo., plain 
paper, 6s.; tinted paper, 8s, ; octavo, plain paper, 8s.; tinted ditto, 10s. 6d.; quarto, 
on India paper, (of which there were only 25 taken,) 11. 1s. 


MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS’ ESCAPE from LOCHLEVEN 
CASTLE. From a Painting by Henry Fradelle, painter of the celebrated Picture of 


Mary and Chatelar, and engraved by H, Dawe. Size of Print, 104 by 9. Prints, 7s. 6d. ; 
Proofs, 10s. 6d.; Proofs on India paper, 15s.; ditto ditto, before the letters, 21s. 


The MISCHIEVOUS BOY. Painted by Farrier, and in the pos- 
session of Sir Charles Forbes ; engraved by William Ward. Prints, 10s..6d.; Proofs, 
15s. 

The MISERS, from the extraordinary Picture by Quintin Matsys, 
the Blacksmith of Antwerp; drawn by Thomas Fairland. Size of Print, 114 by 9}. 


Prints on India paper, 5s.; Proofs on ditto, 8s,; a very few choice impressions, selected 
and touched upon by Mr. Fairland, each 10s, 6d. 
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(BULCOCK’S BOOKS AND PRINTS—continued.) 


CHANTREY’S MONUMENT of TWO CHILDREN, drawn 


from the celebrated Monument erected in Lichfield Cathedral, and engraved by J. Ken- 
nerley. Prints, 4s.; Proofs, 5s. ; India ditto, 6s. 


NAPOLEON CROSSING the ALPS, from the celebrated Picture 
by David ; drawn on Stone by Thomas Fairland. Size of Print, 14 by 11. Prints on 
India paper, 7s. ; Proofs on ditto, 10s. 6d. 


PORTRAITS of MICHAEL ANGELO, LEONARDO DA 
VINCI, TITIAN, REMBRANDT, and RUBENS, from Paintings by themselves, 
drawn on Stone by Thomas and William Fairland. Size of each, 9 by 53. Prints, 
India paper, 3s. each ; Proofs, on ditto, 4s. 


LABOUR and HEALTH, and thee MARKET WOMAN, from 
Paintings by Barker, and engraved in Mezzotinto by W. Gillen. Price of the Pair, 6s. 


*,* The above are a delightful pair of Rural Subjects, and well adapted for framing, 
or for the Scrap-Book. . 


ROSE IN JUNE, from a Drawing by Thomas Woolnoth, coloured 
in imitation of the Original Drawing. Size, 12 by 94. Price, 10s. 6d. 


The BIRTH-DAY, and other TALES. _ By Miss Dagley, Author 


of “ Fairy Favours.” 


“ The tale of Proposing and Deposing, is equal to any of Miss Edgeworth’s juvenile 
tales, We strongly recommend the book to parents as well as children, as highly in- 
structive to both, and amply amusing for either.— Editor of the Atheneum. 


“ Here is the very book to come out at this season ; nothing like beginning the year 
well; and many a little pair of eyes will sparkle at the pretty gift which this volume 
will make for our juvenile readers. Amusing, with variety for its amusement—well 
written, yet simple in style, and conveying those practical lessons an interesting story 
may so judiciously convey. Fancy and precept go hand in hand, and the‘ Birra 
Day’ ought to have many happy returns,”—Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


“This volume comprises thirteen extremely interesting pieces, replete with highly 
useful instruction for all youthful readers.” —Editor of London Weekly Review. 


INSTRUCTIONS for COLLECTING, REARING, and PRE- 
SERVING BRITISH INSECTS; also for Collecting and Preserving British Crus- 
tacea and Shells; together with a Description of Entomological Apparatus. By Abel 
Ingpen, A.L.S. Royal 8vo. Price 3s. 


The FIRST LINES of BOTANY, or Primer to the Linnzan 
Systém ; being a Simplified Introduction to a Knowledge of the Vegetable Kingdom ; 
including the Structure, Functions, and Phenomena, Natural and Chemical, of nts. 
By J. S. Forsyth, Surgeon, Author.of ‘‘ The New London Medical and Surgical Dic- 
tionary,” &c. Royali8mo. Price 5s. 6d. boards. 


DUTIES of a LADY’S MAID, with Direction for Conduct, and 
numerous Receipts for the Toilette. Embellished with a very beautiful Line Engraving 
of “ Belinda at her Toilette,” from Mr, Fradelle’s celebrated Picture. Foolscap 8vo. 75. 

“ The remarks upon dressing the hair are equally sensible and just ; there is a consi- 
derable quantity of instruction and advice, which will render it a useful work both for 
Ladies and Ladies’ Maids.”— Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


The VULGARITIES of SPEECH CORRECTED, with a Por- 
trait of Miss Edgeworth, in which is sliown the impropriety of Provincial, Vulgar, and 
Cant expressions, used in common conversations. Adapted for the use of Schools and 
those unacquainted with Grammar. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
AND READING ROOM, 


11 Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, 
—— 


£ Number of English Works which the Proprietors of the 
Circulating Libraries at the West End of Town are constantly obliged to retain 
on their shelves, has hitherto prevented any one of them from devoting that attention 
to German, French, Italian, and Spanish books, which the growing taste for Foreign 
Literature in this country seems to require. In order to supply a want which has long 
been felt, J. D. Haas (from Messrs. Treuttel, Wurtz and roy proposes to establish a 
’ Forgrcn Crrcutatine Lisrary, where a constant and extensive supply of the 
Works of the most esteemed Continental Writers will be found: and he trusts that an 
intimate connexion with the first Foreign Houses in Europe, and the most extensive 
Foreign Establishment in London, will enable him to form such a collection as shall 
ensure his Subscribers not only an ample stock of interesting Publications but an early 
perusal of them. 
Every new Work likely to excite attention will be added to the Library as soon as it 
can possibly be procured from the Continent; and the Catalogue, which already em- 
braces all the Standard and New Publications at present in print, will include a List of 


the best Foreign Periodical Works, which will be regularly supplied for the use of 
Sabscribers, : 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


——_ 


CLASS I. 


Subscribers paying 51. 5s. fhe year; 3l. 3s, the half year; or 11. 16s. per quarter; are 
allowed Twelve Volumes in Lown and Twenty-four in the Country, and are entitled to 
the perusal of any of the New Foreign Works in the Library. 


CLASS Il. 


Subscribers paying 41. 4s. the year; 2l, 12s. 6d. the half year ; or 1l. 11s. 6d. per 
quarter ; are entitled to Eight Volumes in Town and Sixteen in the Country, including 
the perusal of all the New Periodical Publications. 


CLASS Hil. 


Subscribers paying 3l. 3s. the year; @l. 2s. the half year; 11. 5s. the quarter; arc 
entitled to Six Volumes in Town or Twelve in the Country, but are not entitled to the 
perusal of New Works. 

Non-Subscribers, depositing the value, pay for separate Volumes in folio, 1s, 6d. ; 
4to. 1s.; 8vo. 9d.; 12mo. 6d. each Volume per week. 

Independently of the above specified Terms, J. D. H. begs to submit a Plan altoge- 
ther novel in this country (although much patronised in the principal Towns on the 
Continent,) and which combines great and peculiar advantages. 

Classes of Subscribers, comprising Thirteen each, are proposed to be formed from 
uarter to quarter, each Lady and Gentleman to fix severally on some Work from the 
atalogue which they may be desirous of purchasing, of or exceeding—but not falling 

under—the value of 21. 2s, 

These Thirteen Works will pass from the hands of one Subscriber to another, being 
kept a week by each, in the quarter of a year; at the end of which time, every indivi- 
dual, having had the perusal of the other Twelve Works, receives finally that originally 
selected by himself—thus having the privilege, in consequence of merely vale the 
value of the Work he purchases of reading for three months grati 


gratis. 
The Literary Circles will be kept distinct—one for French—one for German—one for 
ftalian, &e. &e 
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NEW WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


HURST, CHANCE and Co. 65, St. Paul's Church Yard. 


USTRIA AS IT IS; or, Sxercnes of Contrventat Courts. 
By AN EYE WITNESS. In Post 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 


“ And yet ’tis surely neither shame nor sin 
To learn the world, and those that dwell therein.” —Godthe. 


SKETCHES of MODERN GREECE. By a young English 


Volunteer in the Greek Service. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. Price 21s. 


The AMERICANS AS THEY ARE. Exemplified in a Tour 
through the Valley of the Mississippi; embracing Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, &c. By the Author of 
“ Ausrria as tris.” In Post 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 


GOMEZ ARIAS; or, The Moors of the Atpusarras. A Spanish 
Historical Romance. By DON TELESFORO DE TRUEBA Y COSIO. Dedicated, 
by Permission, to the Right Hon. Lord Holland. In 3 vols, Post 8vo. Price il. 7s. 

“ This work is at once a Literary Novelty, and a Literary Curiosity.”—Lit. Gazette. 

“It is written with considerable vigour and animation, the incidents are arranged 
with skill, and the interest of the narrative is kept up to the end.” —Times, 


SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY LANDS. By 
DERWENT CONWAY, Author of ‘‘ Tales of Ardennes,” &c. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
Price 16s. 

“* This work possesses no ordinary attractions.”—London Weekly Review. 

“ It is all pleasing, and always interesting: the author has at once the eye of a quick 
observer, and the pen of a ready writer; and the graphic character of his sketches is 
only equalled by their diversity of scenery, and the archness of the incident which he 
introduces.” — Atheneum. 


The POETICAL ALBUM and REGISTER of MODERN 
FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS, Esq. In one thick 
volume, Post 8vo. Price 12s. with a beautiful Frontispiece by Wrri1aMs. 

This volume will be found to contain a very large proportion of the most beautiful 
Fugitive Poetry that has appeared during the last ten years; including upwards of 
300 poems, for the most part inedited, of Byron, Moore, Campbell, Wilson, Words- 
worth, Rogers, Coleridge, L. E. L., Bowles, Shelly, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Baillie, Barry 
Cornwall, Moir, Montgomery, Croly, Horace Smith, Alaric Watts, &c. &e. &c. The 
work has been printed in asmall though clear type, with a view to compression; and 
comprises a much larger quantity of matter than any other collection of the kind, 


The LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. Lockxnarr, LL.B, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 1%s., embellished with a full length Miniature Portrait of the Poet, 
by Mruter, after Nasmyrn. 

“ Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 
Behind his plough upon the mountain side.” — [Vordsworth. 


The OPERATIVE CHEMIST, consisting of a full Practical 
Display of MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY, and of its detailed A to 
every Branch of Manufactures, By SAMUEL F. GRAY, Esq. Author of “ The 
Supplement to the Pharmacopmia,” Ke, &e. ~ tA eee with 
nearly One Hundred Engravings, Price 11. 11s. 6d. in *. 
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ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY, 
59, High Holborn, London. 


———— 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. TAYLOR. 


1. 


The only Edition of the Important Work by Stuart and Revett on Grecian Architecture ; 
with the Original Plates, now in excellent Condition. 


HE ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS; Measured and Delineated. 
By James Stuart, F.R.S. & F.S.A. and Nicnotas Revert, Painters and 
Architects. ‘In 4 large vols. folio. 251. 4s. in boards. 
__ This Work contains 384 Plates, engraved by the best Artists, of Views, Architecture, 
Plans, &c. ; with Letterpress, Historical and Descriptive, illustrating, by a research of 
many years’ labour and great expense, the purest examples of Grecian Architecture, 
many of which no longer exist, and the traces of them can be found only in this Work. 
"The Fourth Volume may be had separate, to complete Sets, price 71, 7s. boards. 


2. 
‘ In Imperial Quarto, price £3 3s. boards., 

A TREATISE on the DECORATIVE PART of CIVIL AR- 
CHITECTURE, illustrated by 62 Plates, engraved by Rooker, Grignion, Gladwin, 
&c. By Sir Witttam Cuamoers, K. P. S. late Surveyor General of his Majesty’s 
Works, &c. The Fourth Edition, To which are added Copious Notes, and an Essa 
on the Principles of Design in Architecture. By J.B. Parworrn, Architect, Archi- 


tect to his ce the King of Wurtemburg, &c. 


This excellent Compendivm of the higher principles of the science of Architecture 
is in every respect adapted to the use of the Student, and is indispensable to his pro- 
ficiency. 

3. . 

RETREATS ; a SERIES of DESIGNS, consisting of Plans and 
Elevations for Cottages, Villas, and Ornamental Buildings. By J. Taomprson, Archi- 
tect, In 4to. on 41 Plates, coloured, price 2l. 2s. 


4. 


ESSAYS on LANDSCAPE GARDENING, and on uniting Pictu- 
resque Effect with Rural Scenery ; containing Directions for ar 2 and Improving 
‘the Grounds connected with a Country Residence, By Ricuarp Morurs, F.L.S, 


Handsomely printed in royal 4to, illustrated with Six Plates, coloured, price 
1l. 11s. 6d. extra boards, 
5. 
HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE Accounts of the THEATRES 
of LONDON. By Epwarp W. Bray tey,F.S.A. Illustrated with a View of each 


Theatre, elegantly coloured, drawn, and engraved, by the Jate Daniel Havel. In 
4to. price 21. 2s. 


6. 


A SERIES of DESIGNS for SHOP FRONTS, PORTICOES, 
and ENTRANCES to BUILDINGS, Public and Private. By J. Youne, Architect. 
Engraved on 30 Plates, Price il. 1s. 
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AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


BI 


Just published, in 3 vols. post octavo, 11. 11s. 6d. 


T. VALENTINE’S DAY; or, The Farr Mar of Pertn, a 


Romance, by the “ Author of Waverley,” forming the Second Series of Curo- 
NicLEs of the CaNnonGaTE. 


Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh ; and Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


Of whom may be had, 


CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE., First Series. Second 
Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. il, 1s. 


TALES of a GRANDFATHER. By Sir Watrer Scort, Bart. 
New Edition. 3 vols. 18mo. half bound 10s, 6d. 


The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT, Bart. 6 vols. 8vo. 3, 12s. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. By the “ Author 
of Waverley.” Second Edition. 9 vols. post 8vo. 41, 14s. 6d. 


NOVELS, TALES, and ROMANCES of the “ AUTHOR of 
WAVERLEY,” in 32 vols. 8vo., 42 vols. 12mo., and 32 vols. 18mo. 


The COOK’S ORACLE. Seventh Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


TALES and LEGENDS. By the Authors of the “Odd Volume.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
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BOOKS AND PRINTS 
PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES, BULCOCK, 
163 Strand, eleven doors East of Somerset House. 


[NIE OR of a. NUNNERY, with a GIRL taking the VEIL. 
Painted by Graner, and forming an admirable companion to that celebrated pic- 
ture of the Interior of a Convent, painted by the same Artist, in the possession of 
his Majesty, and exhibited last year at the British Institution. Size of Print, 194 by 
144. Prints, price 10s. 6d., or coloured, in exact imitation of the original Picture, 18s. 


INTERIOR of a CONVENT, with CAPUCHIN MONKS at their 
DEVOTION, as a companion to the above, and of the same size and price. 


“ To those that have not had an opportunity of visiting scenes like those here repre- 
sented, these prints will convey a very faithful representation of the character of such 
places of devotion and their occupants. The principal feature in them, and that for 
which they will be chiefly admired, independently of their moral interest, is the very 


skilful manner in which the perspective and light are managed.—Editor of the Athe- 
neum 


A VIEW, of MONT. BLANC, from the Valley of Chamouney. 
From a picture of William Delamotte, and engraved by Thomas Lupton. Size, 12 by 9. 


Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 15s.; India Proofs, 18s.; Ditto, before the writing, (of which 
only 25 were taken), 31s. 6d. 


A PORTRAIT of JOHN P..KEMBLE, Esq. as HAMLET, from 
the celebrated Picture (in His Majesty’s Collection), by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., 
and engraved by Henry Dawe. Size of Print, 134 by 93. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 


ae India ditto, 18s.; ditto ditto, before letters, (of which there were only 50 taken), 
1l. 11s. 6d. 


A PORTRAIT of Mrs. SIDDONS, as the TRAGIC MUSE, 
from the celebrated Picture (in Lord Grosvenor’s Collection), painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, engraved by H. Dawe. Size of the Print same as the above, and forming a 
most admirable companion to it. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 15s.; India ditto, 18s. ; 
ditto ditto, before the letters, (of which there were only 50 taken), 11. 11s. 6d. 


OUTLINES to FAUST, from the ORIGINALS of RETSCH, 
adapted to illustrate any edition of Faust, (they being engraved of a size that will bind 
up with the smallest edition that has been published,) containing twenty-six Plates, 
and a fine line engraving of Goéthe. Price of the twenty-seven Plates, 12mo., plain 
paper, 6s.; tinted paper, 8s.; octavo, plain paper, 8s.; tinted ditto, 10s. 6d.; quarto, 
on India paper, (of which there were only 25 taken,) 11. 1s. 


MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS’ ESCAPE from LOCHLEVEN 
CASTLE. From a Painting by Henty Fradelle, painter of the celebrated Picture of 


Mary and Chatelar, and engraved by H. Dawe. Size of Print, 104 by 9. Prints, 7s. 6d. ; 
Proofs, 10s. 6d.; Proofs on India paper, 15s.; ditto ditto, before the letters, 21s. 


The MISCHIEVOUS BOY. Painted by Farrier, and in the pos- 


session of Sir Charles Forbes ; engraved by William Ward. Prints, 10s.,6d.; Proofs, 
15s. 


The MISERS, from the extraordinary Picture by Quintin Matsys, 
the Blacksmith of Antwerp; drawn by Thomas Fairland. Size of Print, 11} by 9}. 
Prints on India paper, 5s.; Proofs on ditto, 8s,; a very few choice impressions, selected 
and touched upon by Mr. Fairland, each 10s, 6d. 
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(BULCOCK’S BOOKS AND PRINTS—continued.) 


CHANTREY’S MONUMENT of TWO CHILDREN, drawn 


from the celebrated Monument erected in Lichfield Cathedral, and engraved by J. Ken- 
nerley. Prints, 4s.; Proofs, 5s. ; India ditto, 6s. 


NAPOLEON CROSSING the ALPS, from the celebrated Picture 
by David ; drawn on Stone by Thomas Fairland. Size of Print, 14 by 11. Prints on 
India paper, 7s. ; Proofs on ditto, 10s. 6d. 


PORTRAITS of MICHAEL ANGELO, LEONARDO DA 
VINCI, TITIAN, REMBRANDT, and RUBENS, from Paintings by themselves, 
drawn on Stone by Thomas and William Fairland. Size of each, 9 by 53. Prints, 
India paper, 3s. each ; Proofs, on ditto, 4s. 


LABOUR and HEALTH, and the MARKET WOMAN, from 
Paintings by Barker, and engraved in Mezzotinto by W. Gillen. Price of the Pair, 6s. 


*,* The above are a delightful pair of Rural Subjects, and well adapted for framing, 
or for the Scrap-Book. 


ROSE IN JUNE, from a Drawing by Thomas Woolnoth, coloured 
in imitation of the Original Drawing. Size, 12 by 94. Price, 10s. 6d. o 


The BIRTH-DAY, and other TALES. . By Miss Dagley, Author 


of “ Fairy Favours.” 


“ The tale of Proposing and Deposing, is equal to any of Miss Edgeworth’s juvenile 
tales. We strongly recommend the book to parents as well as children, as highly in- 
structive to both, and amply amusing for either.— Editor of the Atheneum. 


“ Here is the very book to come out at this season ; nothing like beginning the year 
well; and many a little pair of eyes will sparkle at the pretty gift which this volume 
will make for our juvenile readers. Amusing, with variety for its amusement—well 

) written, yet simple in style, and conveying those practical lessons an interesting story 
may so judiciously convey. Fancy and precept go hand in hand, and the‘ Brnra 
Day’ ought to have many happy returns,”—Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


, “This volume comprises thirteen extremely interesting pieces, replete with highly 
a useful instruction for all youthful readers.”—Editor of London Weekly Review. 
. F INSTRUCTIONS for COLLECTING, REARING, and PRE-: 
SERVING BRITISH INSECTS; also for Collecting and Preserving British Crus- 
’ tacea and Shells; together with a Description of Entomological Apparatus. By Abel 
id Ingpen, A.L.S. Royal 8vo. Price 3s. 
Sy ae ‘ 
in 4 The FIRST LINES of BOTANY, or Primer to the Linnean 
tO, : System ; being a Simplified Introduction to a Knowledge of the Vegetable Kingdom ; 
; including the Structure, Functions, and Phenomena, Natural and Chemical, of Plants. 
N By J. S. Forsyth, Surgeon, Author of ‘The New London Medical and Surgical Dic- 
‘of tionary,” &c. Royali8mo. Price 5s. 6d. boards. 
d. 5 DUTIES of a LADY’S MAID, with Direction for Conduct, and 
numerous Receipts for the Toilette. Embellished with a very beautiful Line Engraving 
»s- of “ Belinda at her Toilette,” from Mr. Fradelle’s celebrated Picture. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 
ofs, “ The remarks upon dressing the hair are equally sensible and just ; there is a consi- 
derable quantity of instruction and advice, which will render it a useful work both for 
ys Ladies and Ladies’ Maids.”— Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
’ 
— The VULGARITIES of SPEECH CORRECTED, with a Por- 
c 


trait of Miss Edgeworth, in which is sliown the impropriety of Provincial, Vulgar, and 
Cant expressious, used in common conversations. Adapted for the use of Schools and 
those unacquainted with Grammar. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
AND READING ROOM, 


11 Berner’s Street, Oxford Street. 
—— 


_— Number of English Works which the Proprietors of the 
Circulating Libraries at the West End of Town are constantly obliged to retain 
on their shelves, has hitherto prevented any one of them from devoting that attention 
to German, French, Italian, and Spanish books, which the growing taste for Foreign 
Literature in this country seems to require. In order to supply a want which has long 
been felt, J. D. Haas (from Messrs. Treuttel, Wurtz and Co.) proposes to establish a 
Forercn Crrcutatine Lisrary, where a constant and extensive supply of the 
Works of the most esteemed Continental Writers will be found: and he trusts that an 
intimate connexion with the first Foreign Houses in Europe, and the most extensive 
Foreign Establishment in London, will enable him to form such a collection as shall 
ensure his Subscribers not only an ample stock of interesting Publications but an early 
perusal of them. 

Every new Work likely to excite attention will be added to the Library as soon as it 
can possibly be procured from the Continent; and the Catalogue, which already em- 
braces all the Standard and New Publications at present in print, will include a List of 


the best Foreign Periodical Works, which will be regularly supplied for the use of 
Subscribers, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


le 


CLASS I. 


Subscribers paying 51. 5s. the year; 3l. 3s, the half year; or 11. 16s. per quarter; are 
allowed Twelve Volumes in Lown and Twenty-four in the Country, and are entitled to 
the perusal of any of the New Foreign Works in the Library. 


CLASS II. 


Subscribers paying 4l. 4s. the year; 2l, 12s. 6d. the half year; or 1l. 11s. 6d. per 
quarter ; are entitled to Eight Volumes in Town and Sixteen in the Country, including 
the perusal of all the New Periodical Publications. 


CLASS Hl. 


Subscribers paying 3l. 3s. the year; @l. 2s. the half year; il. 5s. the quarter; are 
entitled to Six Volumes in Town or Twelve in the Country, but are not entitled to the 
perusal of New Works. 

Non-Subscribers, depositing the value, pay for separate Volumes in folio, 1s. 6d. ; 
4to. is,; 8vo. 9d.; 12me. 6d. each Volume per week. 

Independently of the above specified Terms, J. D. H. begs to submit a Plan altoge- 
ther novel in this country (although much patronised in the principal Towns on the 
Continent,) and which combines great and peculiar advan’ 

Classes of Subscribers, comprising Thirteen each, are proposed to be formed from 

uarter to quarter, each Lady and Gentleman to fix severally on some Work from the 
Sasiagne which they may be desirous of purchasing, of or exceeding—but not falling 
under—the value of 21. 2s, 

These Thirteen Works will pass from the hands of one Subscriber to another, being 
kept a week by each, in the quarter of a year; at the end of which time, every indivi- 
dual, having had the perusal of the other Twelve Works, receives finally that originally 
selected by himself—thus having the privilege, in consequence of merely paying the 
value of the Work he purchases of reading for three months grati 


gratis, 
. The Literary Circles will be kept distinct—one for French—one for German—one for 
[talian, &c. &c. 
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NEW WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


HURST, CHANCE and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 


USTRIA AS IT IS; or, Sxercnes of Contrnentat Courts. 
By AN EYE WITNESS. In Post 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 
“ And yet ’tis surely neither shame nor sin 
To learn the world, and those that dwell therein.” —Godthe. 


SKETCHES of MODERN GREECE. By a young English 


Volunteer in the Greek Service. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. Price 21s, 


The AMERICANS AS THEY ARE. Exemplified in a Tour 
through the Valley of the Mississippi; embracing Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, &c. By the Author of 
“ Austria as itis.” In Post 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 


GOMEZ ARIAS; or, The Moors of the Atpusarras. A Spanish 
Historical Romance. By DON TELESFORO DE TRUEBA Y COSIO. Dedicated, 
by Permission, to the Right Hon. Lord Holland. In 3 vols, Post 8vo. Price il. 7s. 

“ This work is at once a Literary Novelty, and a Literary Curiosity.”—Lit. Gazette. 

“ It is written with considerable vigour and animation, the incidents are arranged 
with skill, and the interest of the narrative is kept up to the end.”—Times, 


SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY LANDS. By 
DERWENT CONWAY, Author of “‘ Tales of Ardennes,” &c. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
Price 16s. 

“* This work possesses no ordinary attractions.”—London Weekly Review. 

“ It is all pleasing, and always interesting: the author has at once the eye of a quick 
observer, and the pen of a ready writer; and the graphic character of his sketches is 
only equalled by their diversity of scenery, and the archness of the incident which he 
introduces.” — Atheneum. 


The POETICAL ALBUM and REGISTER of MODERN 
FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS, Esq. In one thick 
volume, Post 8vo. Price 12s. with a beautiful Frontispiece by Wrti1aMs. 

This volume will be found to contain a very large proportion of the most beautiful 
Fugitive Poetry that has appeared during the last ten years; including upwards of 
300 poems, for the most part inedited, of Byron, Moore, Campbell, Wilson, Words- 
worth, Rogers, Coleridge, L. E. L., Bowles, Shelly, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Baillie, Barry 
Cornwall, Moir, Montgomery, Croly, Horace Smith, Alaric Watts, &c. &c. &c. The 
work has been printed in a small though clear type, with a view to compression ; and 
comprises a much larger quantity of matter than any other collection of the kind. 


The LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. Lockxnarrt, LL.B, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s., embellished with a full length Miniature Portrait of the Poet, 
by Mixxer, after Nasmyrn. 

“ Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 

Behind his plough upon the mountain side.”— [Vordsworth. 


The OPERATIVE CHEMIST, consisting of a full Practical 
Display of MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY, and of its detailed Applications to 
every Branch of Manufactures. By SAMUEL F. GRAY, Esq. Author of “ The 
Supplement to the Pharmacopwia,” &c, &c. In oue very large volume, 8vo. with 
nearly One Hundred Engravings, Price 11. 11s, 6d. in boards, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Cattow and Wiuson, 16, Prince’s Street, Soho. 


I. 
In 8vo, with Six coloured Plates, price 2s. 6d. each, Nos. I. to VIL. of 
LORA MEDICA; containing Botanical Descriptions, Medical 


Properties and Uses, Chemical Analyses, Preparations, &c. of the Medicinal Plants 
comprised in the Pharmacopeias of three British Colleges; also, an Introduction to 
General Botany ; a Copious List of Botanical Terms and Definitions; Lists of Indi- 
genous and Poisonous Plants, &c. 

‘‘ The present work is illustrated by Lithographic Drawings, beautiful as a specimen 
of the art, and accurate in all the most important particulars, at nearly one-half the 
price of other works on the same subject. It is a well executed work, and if the suc- 
ceeding Numbers should equal the first, we have no doubt it will receive, as it deserves, 
the warm snpport of the profession generally.” ——The Dissector, Vol. I. No. 6. 


II. 
In 8vo. Price 16s, boards, Fourth Edition of 
A TREATISE on RUPTURES; containing an Anatomical De- 


scription of each Species, with an Account of its Symptoms, Progress, and Treatment. 
Fourth Edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged. By WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
F.R.S. late Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons; 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s, Bethlehem, and Bridewell Hospitals, and to the London 
Ophthalmic Infirmary, &c. &c. 


III. 
In 8vo. with Six Plates, price 12s. 
A SYNOPSIS of the various Kinds of DIFFICULT PARTURI- 
TION; with Practical Remarks on the Management of Labours. Fourth Edition, 


with considerable Additions, and an Appendix of Illustrative Cases and Tables. By 
SAMUEL MERRIMAN, M.D, F.L.S. &c. 


Iv. 
In one handsome 8vo. volume, Price 16s. 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES of CHILDREN, with Direc- 
tions for the Management of Infants from the Birth. By the Late MICHAEL 
UNDERWOOD, M.D. Eighth Edition, revised, with Notes and Observations. 
By SAMUEL MERRIMAN, M.D. F.L.S. 


Lately published, in one volume, Post 8vo. Price 5s. in boards, and 
on Large Paper 7s. 6d. 
Se eee a Catalogue of all the Books, Pamphlets, &c. 
relating to Shakspeare; with an Account of the early Editions of his Plays and 
Poems, &c. 
Printed for J. Wilson, 21, Great May’s Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 

It is indispensable to every lover of Shakspeare.”— Literary Gazette. 

“A most useful book.” — Literary Chronicle, See also London Review, Times, 
Morning Chronicle, &c. &c. 


*,* No. XIV. of J. W.’s Catalogue of Old Books, may be had gratis. 
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WORKS Just Published by Henry Corsurn, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


I, 
EMOIRS of the DUKE of ROVIGO (M. Savary), Minister 


of Police under Napoleon. Written sy Himsexr. Editions in French and 
English, in Two Parts, 8vo. 14s. 


Il. 


The MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY’S NARRATIVE of the 
LATE WAR in the PENINSULA. 4to. with Map and Plans. 31.'3s, 


Ill. 
RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By a Layman. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


IV. 


LORD BYRON and SOME of HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
By LEIGH HUNT. Comprising his Correspondence with Lord Byron, Mr. Shelley, 
&c. with Portraits and Fac-similes. Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


“ *Tis for slaves to lie, and for freemen to speak truth.” — Montaigne. 


v 


The LITERARY CHARACTER; or, the HISTORY of. MEN 
of GENIUS, drawn from their own Feelings and Confessions. By I. D’ISRAELI. 
The Fourth Edition, with a Lerrer and Norges, by LORD BYRON, In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. Price 18s. 


VI. 
The LIVING and the DEAD, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VII. 


BABYLON the GREAT; or, MEN and THINGS in the BRITISH 
CAPITAL. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


VIII. 


The CONTINENTAL TRAVELLER’S ORACLE; or, NEW 
MAXIMS for LOCOMOTION. By Dr. ABRAHAM ELDON... In Two Pocket 
Volumes, Price 15s. 


IX. 


COMMENTARIES on the LIFE and REIGN of CHARLES I. 
Kiyo of Eycranp., By I. DISRAELI. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


xX. ° 
MEXICO in 1827. By H. G. Warp, Esq. late Chargé d’Affaires 
of His Britannic Majesty to that Country. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 11. 18s. 


XI. 


JOURNAL of a MISSION from the GOVERNOR GENERAL 
of INDIA to the COURTS of SIAM and COCHIN CHINA. By J. CRAUFURD, 
Esq. F.R.S. late Envoy. In 1 vol. 4to. with Maps and numerous Plates, 


XI. 
NOTIONS of the AMERICANS: picked up by a Travetiine 


BacuEtor. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M. COLNAGHI, 


No. 23, Cocxspur Street, Cuartne Cross. 


—— 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


M. Cotnacut, of Cockspur Street, has the honour to announce that Mr. S. Cousins 
has very nearly completed an Engraving on Steel, in Mezzotinto, of the Portrait of his 
Grace the Duxe of Wexuincron, in the Collection of the Right Hon. Charles 
Arbuthnot. This Picture by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. is considered by far the finest 
Likeness of His Grace. The great reputation which Mr. Cousins has so rapidly 
acquired, enables the Publisher to promise such a chef-d’euvre as must prove highly 
gratifying to the Public and to the Collector of fine Prints. 

The Size of the Engraving is 11} inches by 93. The head will consequently be of 
sufficient effect for framing. The price will be, Proofs 2/. 2s., Prints 11. 1s. A book 
to receive Names of Subscribers is opened at Mr. Colnaghi’s. 


oe 


In a few days will be ready for Publication, a Portrait of 
MISS CROKER, 


Engraved by Mr. S. Cousins, from. the Picture painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy last year. Proofs 1l. 11s. 6d., Prints 15s. 


oo 


The Late GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT. 


Shortly will be published, a Portrait of the Late Generar Str Harry Catverrt, 
G.C.B. G.C.H. Colonel of the 14th Regiment of Foot, Lieut. Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, &c. &c. from a Picture by Mr. Phillips, R.A. engraved in the most highly 
finished style, in the line manner, by Mr. Richard Golding, Engraver of the Portraits 
of H.R.H. the Late Princess Charlotte of Wales, Sir William Grant, &c. 

The Price to Subscribers will be, Proofs 2/. 2s., Prints 11.1s. Names of Subscribers 
received by Mr. Colnaghi. 

i 


Subscribers’ Names also recewved for the following Portraits. 


The Rev. DR. RUSSELL, Head Master of the Charter House 
School, Prebendary of Cauterbury, from a Picture by Mr. Faulkner, to be engraved 
in the best style in Mezzotinto. 


H. S. H. the PRINCESS FEODORA of Hohenlohe-Lunenburg, 
from a Drawing by W. Behnes, Sculptor, engraved by T. Wright. Prints 7s. 6d., 
Proofs 12s. 


The Right Hon. LADY RAVENSWORTH, and the Hon. GEOR- 
GIANA LIDDELL, from a Miniature by Hunt, engraved by S. Cousins. 


The very Rev. DR. PHILLPOTTS, Dean of Chester, painted by 
H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. engraved by T. Hodgetts. Prints 12s., Proofs 1/. 1s. 


The Right Hon. SIR JOHN NEWPORT, Bart. M.P. by Mr. 
James Ramsay, engraved in Mezzotinto by Mr. Lupton. Small half-length, price 11. 1s. 
This Portrait will be ready for Publication in a few days. 





igs 
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(M. COLNAGHI'’S PRINTS AND PORTRAITS—continued.) 
Shortly will be Published, 
THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, 


From a Picture in the Collection of the Most Noble the Marquis of Stafford, 
ainted by F. Danby, A.R.A. to be executed on Steel in Mezzotinto by G. H. Phillips, 
Sageenes of “ The Enchanted Island,” ‘‘ Paphian Bower,” &c. The Size of the Print 
will be 30% inches by 18j. The Price to Subscribers—Prints, 2/. 12s. 6d. - Proofs, 
5l. 5s. India Paper Proofs, 61. 6s. A few Proofs will be taken off before the Letters. 
This Picture attracted the greatest attention in the Exhibition of Paintings at the 
Royal Academy. 





Mr. Cotnacur has the honour to announce that an Engraving in Mezzotinto, by 
Mr. George Phillips, as nearly as possible of the same size as the Print of the Red Sea, 
will be published early in 1829, from the Picture (No. 340 of the Catalogue of the 
Exhibition at Somerset House,) by Mr. Danby. 


An ATTEMPT to ILLUSTRATE the OPENING of the SIXTH 

SEAL,—Revelation of St. John, Chap. VI. Proofs 51. 5s., Prints 2l. 1¥s. 6d. 

Names of Subscribers are received by M. Colnaghi, Cockspur Street. 
——— 
The following Portraits are already Published. 

H. R. H. the LORD HIGH ADMIRAL, dedicated, by permission, to H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Clarence, engraved by H. Dawe, after a Painting by Jagger. Prints 15s., 
Proofs il. 11s. 6d. 

H. R. H. the PRINCESS VICTORIA, engraved by W. Ward, A.E.R.A. after a 
Painting by Fowler. Prints 10s. 6d., Proofs 1l. 1s. 

The Right Hon. LORD LYNDHURST, Lord High Chancellor, engraved by T. 
Wright, after a Painting by Wivell. Prints 5s., Proofs 7s, 6d. 

The Right Hon. LORD RIVERS, engraved by J. Porter, after a Painting by Agasse. 
Prints 11. 1s., Proofs 2l. 2s. 

GEN. BOLIVAR, from the Picture (painted by Gil) presented by him to Sir Robert 
Wilson, M.P. engraved by C. Turner. Prints 11. 1s., Proofs 11, 11s. 6d. 

The Right Rev. DR. CARR, Lord Bishop of Chichester, engraved hy S. W. Reynolds, 
from a Painting by G. Hayter, M.A.S.L. Prints 1/, 1s., fs 21. 2s. 

The Right Rev. REGINAL HEBER, Lord a en Calcutta, engraved by S. W. 
Reynolds, from a Painting by T. Phillips, R.A. ints 11. 1s., Proofs 2/. 2s. 

MISS FANNY AYTON, painted by R. Westall, R.A. engraved by G. H. Phillips. 
Prints 10s. 6d., Proofs 15s. 

PROOFS of a SERIES of PORTRAITS of some of the most DISTINGUISHED 
LADIES of the Present Day, whose Memoirs have appeared in “ La Belle Assem- 
blée.” French Proofs, 4s. India Proofs, 5s. Proofs before the Letters, 7s. 6d. 


Now Ready, in 4to. with Portraits, Fac-similes, &c. price 31. 3s. 
yi EMOrRs of tte GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 


By the Rev. DR. NARES, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


Dedicated, by Permission, to the Most Noble the Marquises of Salisbury and Exeter. 


“ This elaborate work is of the highest national interest; it embraces and discusses 
a multitude of great Historical, Biographical, Religious, and Political Questions, and 
throws much light upon an era of almost unparalleled national and universal im- 
portance.” —Literary Gazette. 
“ This work deserves to find an immediate place in every good Historical Library.” 
—Atheneum. 
Printed for Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
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THE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, 
A JOURNAL OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Published every SATURDAY MORNING, Price 8d.; or stamped for Country 
: Circulation, Postage free, 1s. 


i 


Yue LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW contains early, impartial, 
and conscientious Reviews of all important New Books—brief Notices of minor 
Publications—Original Essays on Men and Manners, by popular and distinguished 
Writers—Tales and Anecdotes—Original Poetry—Characters of Authors, Artists, 
Statesmen, Kings, &c. under which head every one of our contemporaries, remarkable 
for his genius or good fortune, will be described—Original Letters, China, India, Africa, 
North America, Italy, Germany, France, &c.—Retrospective Reviews—Accounts of 
Scientific Institutions, Public Exhibitions, English Drama, Italian Opera, New Music, 
Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, Discoveries in Science and Art, &c. &c. In the 
Critical Department of this Work, the Editor is assisted by several of the ablest and 
most popular Reviewers of the day; and many enterprising and distinguished Travel- 
lers open to him the stores they have collected in various parts of the world. The 
Numbers of this Review already published contain original communications from many 
remote countries, and an inexhaustible store of similar materials remain. The Readers 
of the London Weekly Review may, therefore, rely upon receiving the earliest and most 
ample Intelligence, not only in what relates to the Arts and Literature of England, but 
respecting the Discoveries, Expeditions, &c. performed or attempted abroad. 


Published by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, Catherine Street, Strand; and sold by 
F. C. Westley, 159, Strand, and all other Booksellers and Newsmen in the United 
Kingdom. 

All Advertisements and Communications for the Editor received by the Publisher, 
to whom Applications for Country Agencies are requested to be addressed. 


GREECE. 


re 


1. ODWELL’S CLASSICAL and TOPOGRAPHICAL TOUR 
THROUGH GREECE, 2 vols. 4to. boards, embellished with Sixty-seven 
fine Engravings by Caries Hearts, and numerous Wood-cuts of Coins, Antiquities, 
&c. The Public are respectfully informed that the few remaining Copies of the Work 
may now be had at 4l. 4s. It was published at 10/. 10s. and is unquestionably the 
best work on this celebrated country, becoming every day of additional interest, The 
late eminent traveller, Dr. Clarke, said, “ You may make use of my name in any wa 
you please, in recommendation of the work, which is by far the best book on Greece.” 


ALSO, 


2. ANACHARSIS’S TRAVELS in GREECE, the entire Text 


complete, translated from Abbe Barthelemy, Twenty-one Parts complete, forming 
7 vols, 8vo. 15s. (published at 2s. 6d. per Part.) 


Just Published, Price il. 11s. 6d. 

8. ILLUSTRATIONS to the WORKS of LORD BYRON, Fifty 
Plates, 8vo. in a Portfolio, consisting of Twenty-two Views in Greece, and Twenty- 
eight Portraits of Eminent Literati, &c. particularly mentioned in his Lordship’s 
Writings, with the corresponding Passages. 

Apply to E. V. Evans, Book and Print Seller; No. 1, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where may be had, just published, in Two very large Sheets, 

A CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Books of Prints, Illustrated Works, Sets of Plates, 
Fine Prints, &c, now on Sale, with the Prices affixed. 
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WORKS OF M. CESAR MOREAU, F.R:S. &c. 


SOLD BY 
TREUTTEL anp WURTZ, TREUTTEL, JUN. ann RICHTER, 
30, SOHO SQUARE. 


VIEW of the PAST and PRESENT STATE of the TRADE 
between GREAT BRITAIN and ALL PARTS of the WORLD, ‘in its 
Imports and Exports, progressively from the Year 1697 to 1822, (continued since to 
1826,) and showing the Trade carried on by Great Britain with Ewrope, Asia, Africa, 
America, and in each Kingdom, State or Colony, respectively, in every Part of the 
World; with the net Amount of Customs, Revenue, the Tonnage of Vessels cleared 
Outwards, (from Great Britain to all Parts of the World,) the Price of British Public 
Funds and the Number of Bankrupts, distinguishing the Years of War and Peace, 
during the last One Hundred and Thirty-two Years, year by year. Illustrated by a 
summary recapitulation of the Average of each Country’s Trade, divided into Periods 
of War and Peace successively. Price 10s. 6d.; in a neat Case for the Pocket, 14s.; 
and on Rollers, 17s. (French Edition, 7s. only.) 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S RECORD, founded on Official 
Documents, showing a view of the Past and Present State of the British Possessions in 
India, as to their Revenue, Expenditure, Debts, Assets, Trade and Navigation; to 
which is added, a variety of Historical, Political, Financial, Commercial and Critical 
Details, from 1600 to 1825. Price One Guinea. 


RISE and PROGRESS of the SILK TRADE in ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest Period to Feb. 1826, founded on Official Documents. Illustrated by 
copious Tables, constructed on a new Plan. Price 5s. 


BRITISH and IRISH PRODUCE and MANUFACTURES 
EXPORTED from GREAT BRITAIN, and exhibiting a Statement of the whole 
British and [rish Produce Exported to each Kingdom, State or Colony respectively, 
in every Part of the World, from 1698 to 1825, distinguishing the Years of War from 
those of Peace; to which is prefixed an Introduction, showing, from the earliest period, 
the real causes of the Progress of British Commerce and Manufactures; and from 
1814 to 1824, a Comparative Statement of the Official and Declared Value of each of 
the principal Articles of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported from 
Great Britain to each Country in all Parts of the World, according to the Declarations 
by Law of the Merchants Exporters, constructed on a new Plan, and exhibiting, from 
1814 to 1824, the true Increase or Decrease of the leading Branches of the whole 
British Manufactures Exported. Price 5s. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECORDS of the BRITISH ROYAL and 
COMMERCIAL NAVY, from the earliest Period, A.D, 827, to the present Time, 1827. 
Founded on Official Documents, Illustrated by copious Tables, constructed on a new 
Plan, and exhibiting many Facts never before made public, and disposed in each year, 
during the last Ten Centuries. Price Two Guineas. 


GENERAL VIEW, during each of the last Thirty-four Years, 
ending in 1826, of the FINANCIAL STATE of the BRITISH POSSESSIONS in 
INDIA, as to the Revenue, Expenditure, Debt and Commerce of the Honourable East 
India Company, at their several Presidencies in the East Indies. The whole extracted 
from Official Documents presented to Parliament. Price 1s. 


The PAST and PRESENT STATISTICAL STATE of IRE- 


LAND, exhibited in a Series of Tables, constructed on anew Plan, and principally 
derived from Official Documents and the best Authorities. Price 30s. 


PAST and PRESENT STATE of the NAVIGATION between 


GREAT BRITAIN and ALL PARTS of the WORLD, from 1788 to 1826, exhibited 
in Three Views, Price 2s. 6d. 


EXAMEN IMPARTIAL du COMMERCE de la GRANDE 
BRETAGNE, avec toutes les Parties de Monde, durant les Périods les plas rémarqua- 
bles des 17&me, 18éme, 19éme Siécles. Prix Deux Francs. 

EXAMEN STATISTIQUE du ROYAUME de FRANCE en 


‘1787, considéré sous les Rapports de son Etendue, de sa Population, de ses Revenues, 


de ses Dépenses, de sa Dette, de son Commerce, et de sa Navigation, &c. &c. Prix 
Deux Francs. 
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LIST OF CHEAP AND POPULAR WORKS, 


Published by J. Limsrep, 143, Strand, London; Ernest Freiscuer, 
626, New Market, Leipsic ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
In Monthly Parts, at Eight-pence each. 


HE MIRROR of LITERATURE, AMUSEMENT, and IN- 
STRUCTION, containing Original Essays, Historical Narratives, Biographical 
Memoirs, Sketches of Society, Topographical Descriptions, Novels and Tales, Anecdotes 
and Bon Mots, Poetry, Original and Selected, Choice Extracts from New Works, Spirit 
of the Public Journals, Discoveries in Arts and Sciences, Domestic Hints, &c. &c. 

As the Florist, in forming his garland, selects only the choicest flowers, so shall we, 
roving over the ample and varied garden of Literature, cull only its best productions, 
and entwine them into one harmonious wreath. 

“ The spirit with which the Mirror is edited, and the judgment displayed in making 
the selections, deserves the encouragement we believe it has experienced.”—Literary 
Gazette, May 13, 1826. 

“ The Mirror, a Weekly Publication, containing much matter of improving amuse- 
ment, selected with very considerable taste. I understand that of some parts upwards 
of eighty thousand were printed.”—Practical Observations on the Education of the People. 
—By H. Brougham, Esq. M.P. 

Vol. I. to X. price, in boards, 21. 14s. 6d. Half-bound, 3i. 10s. 

*,* TWO VOLUMES of this interesting work are completed in the year, one at 

Midsummer, the other at Christmas. Each Volume is complete in itself. 


LIMBIRD’S EDITIONS. 


The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, with One 
Hundred and Fifty Engravings, 6s. 6d. boards, half bound 8s. 


The TALES of the GENII, price 2s. 6d. boards. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES, with Fifty Portraits, 2 vols. price 13s. 6d. 
boards, balf-bound 16s. 


COWPER’S POEMS, with Twelve Engravings, and a Portrait, 
3s. 6d. boards, half-bound 4s. 6d. 


COOK’S VOYAGES, with Twenty-eight Engravings, and a Por- 
trait, 2 vols. 8s. boards, half-bound 10s. 


CABINET of CURIOSITIES, with Twenty-seven Engravings, 
price 5s. boards, half-bound 6s. 6d. 


BRITISH NOVELIST, publishing in Monthly Parts, price 6d. 

each.—Each Novel will be complete in itself, and may be purchased separately. 
The following Novels are already Published: 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 10d. | Nature and Art, 8d. 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, 3s. 6d. The Italian, 2s. 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, 6d. A Simple Story, 1s. 4d. 
Rasselas, 8d. The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne, 6d. 
Paul and Virginia, 6d. Sicilian Romance, 1s. 
The Old English Baron, 8d. The Man of the World, 1s. 
The Castle of Otranto, 6d. Zeluco, by Dr. Moore, 2s, 
The Romance of the Forest, is. 8d. Joseph Andrews, 1s. 6d. 
Almoran and Hamet, 6d. Humphry Clinker, 1s. 8d. 
Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia, 6d. Edward, by Dr. Moore, 2s, 6d. 


ANNUAL REGISTER OF THE USEFUL ARTS. 
In a closely printed volume, with Engravings, price 4s. 6d. in cloth. 


ARCANA of SCIENCE and the USEFUL ARTS; or, ONE 
THOUSAND POPULAR INVENTIONS and DISCOVERIES of the Year 1927. 
By the Editor of “ The Minrox.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
In 8vo. price 30s. the first Two of Four Volumes of 


HE LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. 


II, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, Plates, Plans, Map, &c. price 1l. 11s. 6d. boards. 


A PILGRIMAGE in EUROPE and NORTH AMERICA ; lead- 
ing to the DISCOVERY of the SOURCES of BLOODY RIVER and the MISSIS- 
SIPPI. By J. C. BELTRAMLI, Esq. late Judge of a Royal Court in the Ex-King- 
dom of Italy. 

Ill. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 

The ORIENTAL MISSIONARY ; being some Account of a Mis- 
sion undertaken with a view to the Propagation of Christian Knowledge in Arabia, and 
on the Banks of the Euphrates, during the year 1824-5. By the Rev. C. JUDKIN. 

IV. 
Small 8vo, with an Engraving by Humphreys, Vol. II. price7s. 6d. boards, of 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the PASSION of LOVE.—To be com- 


pleted in four volumes. 


Vv. 
(Second Edition) in 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. boards. 

The CHILDREN’S FIRE-SIDE; being a Series of Tales for 
Young Persons, consisting of the Smugglers—The Shipwreck—Town and Country— 
The Witch—and Disobedience, or the Spanish Soldier. The latter Tale contains the 
Notes of an original Spanish Melody. By ISABELLA JANE TOWERS. 

vi. 
Illustrated by 140 Engravings. To be completed in 10 Monthly Parts, in 8vo. 
price is. each; royal 8vo. 2s; coloured, 3s. 

The SPORTS and PASTIMES of the PEOPLE of ENGLAND. 
By JOSEPH STRUTT. Edited by WILLIAM HONE. 

*,* Parts I. and II, are published. 
vil, 
HYDROPHOBIA. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. 3s. boards. 

OBSERVATIONS on, and Plain Directions for all Classes of Peo- 
ple, to prevent the Fatal Effects of the BITES of ANIMALS labouring under Hy- 
drophobia. By HENRY SULLY, M.D. 

VII. 
In 8vo. price 4s, 6d. 

On RENT of LAND, and its Influence on Subsistence and Popu- 
lation; with Observations on the operating Causes-of the Conditions of the Labouring 
Classes in various Countries. By THOMAS HOPKINS. 

1X, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. containing 2150 pages of close print, price 34s. in boards. 

A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. By JOHN 
GORTON. 

“ This is a work of very uncommon merit indeed, in the department to which it belongs. In- 
stead of a mere compilation, as such publications generally are, we have here a production of 
original, and often very masterly talent. The whole is conceived in a spirit of moderation and 
good sense, exactly such as we like to see sustaining the equanamity and impartiality of historic 
narrative. Upon the whole, we do not know any work of the same compass which is entitled to 


compete with that before us, as a useful and intelligent compendium of biography.” —Edinburgh 
Star. 


Printed for Hunt and Clarke, York street, Covent garden; and sold by Sutherland, 
Edinburgh; Griffin, Glasgow; and Wakeman, Dublin. 
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DIET, INDIGESTION, STOMACH, &c. &c. 


— 
THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS 


Just Published by Tuomas and Grorce UnpERwoon, 


32, Freer Srreer. 


I. 
TREATISE on DIET; with a view to establish on Practical 


Grounds, a System of Rules for the Prevention and Cure of the Diseases inci- 
dent to a Disordered State of the Digestive Functions, By J. A- PARIS, M.D, F.R.S. 
Third Edition Enlarged. In 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


Il. 
A TREATISE on INDIGESTION and its CONSEQUENCES, 


called Nervous and Bilious Complaints, with Observations on the Organic Diseases in 
which they sometimes terminate. By A. P. W. PHILIP, M.D. Sixth Edition, with 
Additions. 8vo. 9s.—By the same Author, on the MORE PROTRACTED CASES 
of INDIGESTION. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


III. 


A TREATISE on those DISEASES which are either Directly or 
Indirectly connected with INDIGESTION ; comprising a general View of Sympa- 
thetic Atfections, especially those of the Heart and the Lungs; and also a Commentary 
on the Principal Ailments of Children. By DAVID UWINS, M.D. Second Edition, 
with Explanatory Notes, and Remarks on Dietetics. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


IV. 
An ESSAY on MORBID SENSIBILITY of the STOMACH and 


BOWELS, as the Proximate Cause or Characteristic Condition of Indigestion, Ner- 
vous Irritability, Mental Despondency, Hypochondriasis, &c. &c. To which are added, 
Observations on the Diseases and Regimen of Invalids, on their return from Hot and 
Unhealthy Climates. Fifth Edition improved. By JAMES JOHNSON, M,D. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


v 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on CHRONIC AFFECTIONS 
of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, and on BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
&c. &c. &. By JOHN THOMAS, M.D. Physician at Cheltenham, one of the 
Physicians to the Cheltenham Dispensary. 8vo. 8s. A Third Edition, with con- 
siderable Additions. 


VI. 


A PRACTICAL and PATHOLOGICAL INQUIRY into the 
SOURCES and EFFECTS of DERANGEMENTS of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
embracing Dejection and some other Affections of the Mind. By WILLIAM 
COOKE, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 8vo. 9s. 


Vil. 


The WAY to PRESERVE HEALTH, INVIGORATE a DELI- 
CATE CONSTITUTION, and attain an ADVANCED AGE; with a Treatise on 
Domestic Medicine, divested of Professional Terms. By ROBERT THOMAS, M.D. 
8vo, 15s, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
By COLNAGHI anp SON, 
PRINTSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY, PALL MALL EAST. 


I, 
A HIGHLY FINISHED HALF LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 

4 RIGHT HON. the EARL of ELDON, late Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain ; (dedicated, by Permission, to His Majesty ;) from 

a Picture painted by Stn Tuomas Lawrence, P.R.A. Principal Painter in Ordinary 


to His Majesty, &c. &c. Engraved in the Line Manner by Gzorcze Tuomas Doo, 
Engraver to his late Royal Highness the Duke of York, 


The size of the. Engravings is 11 inches by 8{.—The number of. Proof Impres- 
sions is limited to 300. 


One Hundred on India Paper, at Three Guineas.—T wo Hundred on French Paper, 
at Two Guineas,—Prints, One Guinea. 


II. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 
In a few days will be Published, 


A PORTRAIT of the RIGHT HON. ROBERT PEEL, M.P. 


Secretary of State for the Home Department, &c. &c. &c. from a picture painted by 
Sin Tuomas Lawrence, P.R.A. &c. &c. Engraving in Mezzotinto, on Steel, by 
C. Turner, Esq. Engraver in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


Price of Ge Fit Wee <0 « 8 @ 0) eek 
—— Proof with the Letters . ... - 
—— Prints . e he . . . . 


m 0 GO 
- e GO 


To be delivered in the order of Subscription. 
Names of Subscribers received by Messrs. Colnaghi, Son, and Co. 


III. 
Shortly will be Published, 


A PRINT of the Late JOHN KEMBLE, in the Character of 
“ Caro,” from a Picture by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. Engraving by Mr. Warp. 


Price of the Proofs before the Letters, (of which but a limited number will be 
taken,) 51. 5s.—Proof with the Letters, 3/. 3s.—Prints, 11. 11s. 6d. 


This day is published, in Royal 4to., Part I., Price 11. 11s. 6d.; or, with Proof 
Impressions, and all the Plates coloured, Price 2l. 2s., of 


: DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the LEPIDOPTEROUS 
1. INSECTS contained in the MUSEUM of the HONOURABLE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY, illustrated by coloured Figures of new Species, and of the Metamor- 
phosis of Indian Lepidoptera, with. introductory Observations on a general Arrange- 
ment of this order of Insects. 
By THOMAS HORSFIELD, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. and M.G.S. 
Member of the Royal Asiatic, and of the Zoological Societies of London, and of the 
Imperial Academy Nature Curiosorum; Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, aud of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, &c. 


(To be completed in Six Parts.) 
London: Printed for Parbury, Allen and Co., Leadenhall Street. 
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ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY, 


59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
I 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY J. TAYLOR. 


1 . 
The only Edition of the Important Work by Stuart and Revett on Grecian Architecture ; 
with the Original Plates, now in excellent Condition. 
HE ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS; Measured and Delineated. 
By JAMES STUART, F.R.S. & F.S.A. and NICHOLAS REVETT, Painters 
and Architects. In 4 large vols. folio, 251. 4s. in boards, 

This work contains 384 Plates, engraved by the best Artists, of Views, Architectare, 
Plans, &c.; with Letterpress, Historical and Descriptive, illustrating, by a research of 
many years’ labour and great expense, the purest examples of Grecian Architecture, 
many of which no longer exist, and the traces of them can be found only in this work, 


The Fourth Volume may be had separate, to complete Sets, price 71. 7s. boards. 


2. 


RETREATS; a SERIES of DESIGNS, consisting of Plans and 
Elevations for Cottages, Villas, and Ornamental Buildings. By J. THOMPSON, 
Architect. In 4to. on Forty-one Plates, coloured, Price 2l. 2s. 


3 


ESSAYS on LANDSCAPE GARDENING, and on uniting Pictu- 
resque Effect with Rural Scenery ; containing Directions for ae and Improving 
the Grounds connected with a Country Residence. By RICHARD MORRIS, F.L.S. 

Handsomely printed in royal 4to. illustrated with Six Plates, coloured, Price 
il, 11s, 6d. extra boards. 

4, 


A SERIES of DESIGNS for SHOP FRONTS, PORTICOES, 
and ENTRANCES to BUILDINGS, Public and Private. By J. YOUNG, Architect. 
Engraved on Thirty Plates. Price 1l. 1s. 


5. 
In Imperial Quarto, Price 3l. 3s. boards. 

A TREATISE on the DECORATIVE PART of CIVIL AR- 
CHITECTURE, illustrated by Sixty-two Plates, engraved by Rooker, Grignion, 
Gladwin, &c. By SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS, K.P.S. late Surveyor General of 
His Majesty’s Works, &c. The Fourth Edition. To which are added Copious Notes, 
and an y on the Principles of Design in Architecture. By J. B,. PAPWORTH, 
Architect, Architect to His Majesty the King of Wurtemburg, &c. 

This excellent Compendium of the higher principles of the science of Architecture 
is in every respect adapted to the use of the Student, and is indispensable to his pro- 
ficiency. 

6. 


HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNTS of the THE- 
ATRES of LONDON. By EDWARD W. BRAYLEY, F.S.A. Illustrated with 
a View of each Theatre, elegantly coloured, drawn, and engraved, by the late Daniel 
Havel. In 4to. Price 2. ¢s 
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Just published in 8vo. price 12s, 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT of some of tae most important PRO- 
CEEDINGS in PARLIAMENT, relative to the Defects in the Administration 
of Justice in the COURT of CHANCERY, the HOUSE of LORDS, and the COURT 
of COMMISSIONERS of BANKRUPTS: together with the Opinions of different 
Statesmen and Lawyers, ds to the Remedies to be applied. 


By C. P. COOPER, Esq. - 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


This day is published, 8vo. boards, 4s. 6d, 


FRESEARCHES respecting the NATURAL HISTORY, CHEMI 
CAL ANALYSIS, and MEDICINAL VIRTUES of the SPUR or ERGOT 
of RYE, when administered as a Reniedy in certain Cases of the UTERUS. 


By ADAM NEALE, M.D. 
Physician to his Majesty’s Forces, and to his late Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
&e, &e. &e. 


** When used medicinally in small doses, it has been found to have powerful effects 
in hastening delivery in the case of tedious labours, and to be both more safe and speedy 
than instrumental interference. This has been extensively proved in America, and 
more recently in France, Germany, and England. But here we cannot enter into the 
minutie of this highly important subject—though this is the less necessary when those 
who are interested in it, will find very full, clear, and satisfactory details in Dr. Neale’s 


able publication, to which we may confidently refer as a work of genuine science.”— 
Atheneum, May 21. 


‘ Printed for Horatio Phillips, Son and Successor of Sir Richard Phillips, 3, Charing 
ross. 


VALUABLE WORKS, 
Published by JOHN CUMBERLAND, 19, Ludgate Hill, London. 


.. UMBERLAND’S BRITISH THEATRE, containing 132 Popular Acting 
Plays, with Engravings. 19 vols. boards, price 4l. 
2. PERCY ANECDOTES, with 41 Portraits, in 41 Parts, at 2s.6d, each ; or 20 vols. 
cloth, price 51. 5s. 
3. CUMBE ND’S LIVES and PORTRAITS of PUBLIC CHARACTERS, 
87 Plates, engraved by Cooper. 3 vols. cloth,v1l. 4s. ; 
4. CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES, 20 Engravings, Vignette Titles and 
Portrait. 2 vols. 18mo. cloth 12s. “3 
» IRELAND'S LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 24 coloured and 3 plain 
, Engravings, by G. Cruikshank. 4 vols. 8vo. boards, 3l. 6s. 
- LIFE IN PARIS, with 21 Comic Vignettes, and 21 coloured Engravings, by 
G. Cruikshank. 11 1s. 
. FIELDING’S PROVERBS of ALL NATIONS, Ancient Pastimes, Holidays and 
Customs.. Third-Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
. BELSHAM’S CHRONOLOGY of the Reigns of Gzonee III. and 1V. with 
Portraits. Cloth, 5s. 
NO. IV. c 
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PUBLISHED BY 
Bunexss and Hix, 55, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 


LEMENTS of the THEORY and PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 

“Ad designed for the Use of Students. By GEORGE.GREGORY, M.D. Lecturer 
on the Theory and Practice of Physic in London, Senior Physician to St. George’s and 
St. James’s Dispensary, &c.. Second Edition, carefally revised and considerably 
improved. 8vo. 16s. 

*« If we were inclined to adopt a text book, as a guide to a practical course, Gregory’s - 
Practice would claim a preference to all other works. The author has presented his 
work in the most interesting garb, by combining the etiology, pathology, and symp- 
tomatology, in the series of cause and effect. ‘This scheme has been executed with so “ 
much felicity, in so small a compass, that it becomes a real treasure to both preceptor 
and pupil. The former finds his experience confirmed, and the latter has only to oie. 
to find a mine more precious than silver or gold.”—Vide Preface to Drs. Potter and 
houn’s American Edition. , : 

A COURSE of DISSECTIONS, for the Use of Students. 
HERBERT MAYO, F.R.S. Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, and 
Anatomy in the School of Great Windmill Street. 1%mo. Plates, boards, 7s. 6d. 
' “We have looked over this course of dissections, and we venture to predict that it 
will be found more completely adapted to the practice of the dissecting-room, than any 
manual hitherto published in this country.”—Medico-Chirurgical Review 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


OUTLINES of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. .8vo. 14s. 6d. 

“ This is, perhaps, the best Manual of Physiology that has hitherto been published 
in Britain. The author has selected, with great judgment and impartiality, the most 
accredited and important facts and doctrines of the science, while in relating them he 
has stripped away all controversy ; he has, at the same time, been eminently successful 
in having them supported and illustrated by the necessary experimental evidence. We 
have no hesitation in saying that this book ought to be in the hands of every Student.” — 
Vide Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 

A SERIES of ENGRAVINGS, intended to illustrate the STRUC- 


TURE of the BRAIN and SPINAL CHORD in MAN.. Proof Impressions, on 
India Paper, folio, 2l. 2s. 2 ' 


A Large ENGRAVING of the ANATOMY of the EYE, with 
a concise Description. Engraved from a Drawing by A.'G. Rowlands, after the Plates 
of Zinn and Soemmering, and us¢d in Mr. Mayo’s Lecture Room, Coloured, 9s. 


A MAP of the INTERNAL EAR, copied from the Drawing used 
by Mr. Charles Bell, in his Lecture Room, Great Windmill Street. Coloured, 7s. 6d, 


A PORTRAIT of H. MAYO, Ese. Engraved by Livcas, from 
a Picture by J. Lonsdale. 12s. 


A TREATISE on the DIFFERENT METHODS of INVESTI- 
GATING. DISEASES of the CHEST; and of the Diagnosis in those Diseases. 
Translated from the French of M. Collin. ‘With an additional Preface, pointing out . 
the most familiar and easy way of acquiring a knowledge of the Use of the Stethoscope, 
and a Drawing of the a Instrument now in use at thé Hospitals in Paris. 


By W. N. RYLAND, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons; London, &c. 
Second Edition, 18mo. Price’ 2s. 6d. 


A’ TREATISE on GUN-SHOT WOUNDS, on Inflammation, 
Erysipelas, and Mortification, on Injuries of Nerves, arid on Wounds of the Extremities. 
By G. J. GUTHRIE, F.R.S. &c. Third Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


LECTURES on the OPERATIVE SURGERY of the EYE. 
By G. J. GUTHRIE, F.R.S, &c. Second Edition, with celoured’Plates. 8vo, 25s. 


By 
on 








- 
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Fifth Edition, price 7s. 6d. dedicated, by Permission, to the Lord Bishop of London. 


HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY. A Poem. By 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 
For highly favourable opinions of this Poem, the reader is respectfully referred to 
“ The Times,” of April 1; the ‘‘ Literary Gazette,” of Feb. 2, and March 22; the 
* “John Bull,” of, March 30; the “ Literary Chronicle,” “ The Atheneum,” &c, 


. Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. 


The following Remarks are extracted from “ The Times:” 
, “ THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 

“ Mr. Montgomery’s excellent: Poem on this awful and impressive subject has, not 
more rapidly'than deservedly, arrived at a second edition. The work is dedicated, by 
permission, to the Lord Bishop of London, and is, in every respect, worthy the coun- 
tenance. and protection’ of that elevated dignitary. The author is, we understand, a 

ig man;, but, in,this production, he has displayed a depth and maturity of 
thought, a strength and jastness of reasoning, which would do honour to any writer 
* of the present day. “His versification combines, in no ordinary degree, energy and 
elegance; his ~—— are beautifully appropriate—they are never introduced merely at 
the suggestion of fancy, but aré.called in to illustrate some feeling of the mind, or some 
affection of the heart. A glowing spirit of fervid devotion distinguishes the whole work. 
In every page we find—- ~ . ‘ 

‘ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.’ 

“ The author appears to have felt that he stood in the presence of Him whose great- 
ness he.was celebrating ; to Hm he has prayed for inspiration, and from Him he has 
receivéd it... He describes with felicitous effect the presence of the Deity in all times 
and places—ii'the glare of day, and in the darkness of night; in the storms of 
winter, in the mild breath of spring, in the gorgeous glory of summer, and in the fruition 
of autumn. The all-seeing eye is never closed; it penetrates our most secret thoughts; 
it views our most covert designs; it is fixed on us when we afe born,—it marks us 
daring youth, manhood, and old age,—and when the death-bed scene arrives, it is still 
fixed onus. The author has inculcated'this principle'with a force and vigour 
of the theme; he calls on his fellow men, eloquently and affectionately, never to let the 
fact escape from their memory, that the Deity is ever*presént; and he argues, that 
where such a feeling exists, it must check the growth of evil, counteract the tendency 
of human nature to vice, and extend the empireof: virtue. A purer body of ethics we 
have never read, and_ he who could peruse it without emotion, clothed as it is ‘in the 
graceful garb of poetry, must have a very cold and insensible heart. ; 

“ There are small Poems attached to the volume, which possess great merit. 
That entitled The Crucifixion cannot be read without emotion.”—Times, April 1, 1828. 





This day is published, price 6s. boards, post Svo. 
HE PUFFIAD. A Porm , , 
“ Faugh! how these rank puffs stink i’the nose!” 
——_—— “ A subject fair and free,— 
’Tis mine—’tis yours—’tis public a 
HURCHILL. 
Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. 





This day is published, the First Part of 


ILLIAM BAYNES’S GENERAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
; Ancient and Modern, in all Languages; and in every Branch of Literature. 
To be had (price 4s. 6d.) at the Publisher’s, 54, PATERN R ROW, LONDON, 
and through the medium of all Booksellers, both in Town and Country, 
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NEW MAPS, 


PUBLISHED BY . 


JAMES WYLD, GEOGRAPHER TO THE KING, 
(Successor to Mr. Faden, ) 
No, 5, CHARING CROSS. 


— ——— 


1. A NEW MAP of GREECE and the IONIAN ISLANDS, 
constructed chiefly from original Materials, in which it has been attempted to improve 
the Ancient and Modern Geography of that Country, One large sheet, price 14s. 

In addition to much original information, the Author has availed himself of the very 
valuable Surveys and Astronomical Observations of Captain W. Smyth, R.N.; the 
Trigonometrical Surveys of Chabert, Beauchamp, and Gauttier. The Itineraries and 
Travels of Gell, Colonel Lake, Pouqueville, Dodwell, &c. &c. 


mn. An HISTORICAL and TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP of: the 
ERUPTIONS of MOUNT ETNA, from the ra of the Sicani to the present time. 
Intended to show the Origin, the Direction, and the Age, of each Eruption. Dedicated 
to the Geological Society of London, by Dr. JOSEPH GEMMELLARO. One Sheet, 
price 10s. 6d. coloured, : 


m. A NEW MAP of PART of the WESTERN COAST of 
AFRICA, extending from the Isles de Loss. to Sherbro Island, particularly exhibiting the 
Discoveries lately made to the N.E. of Sierra’ Leone, by Surczon O'Berrne fand 
Masor Larne, compiled from Original Documents in the Colonial Office, with. Tables 
of Latitudes and Longitudes, Trade, Population, &c. &c. abstracted from Returns laid 
before Parliament (Paper No. 520.) One very large Sheet, price 14s, coloured. 


1v. A NEW MAP of TURKEY IN EUROPE, One Sheet, 
price 6s. 6d. , 


v. A NEW MAP of the COUNTRIES extending from the 
RIVER PRUTH to CONSTANTINOPLE; ‘showing the Course of the Danube, the 
Principalities of Wallachia, Moldavia, &c. ‘Two Sheets, price 8s. coloured. 


A VIEW of the VARIOUS LEGISLATIVE REGULATIONS 
on the EXPORT and IMPORT of GRAIN, since the Act of the 22d of Charles II. 
c. 13., and the ist of William and Mary, to the present Time, exhibiting by Scale the 
Variations from year to year in the Price of Wheat, from 1700 to 1827, with the aver- 
age Prices in the several periods of War and Peace. By the Right Hon. the EARL 
OF LAUDERDALE, on Two Sheets, price 2s. 6d, 


SUPPLEMENT 
To 


LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, AND GREEN’S CATALOGUE 
OF OLD BOOKS, For 1827-8. 


This day is Published, 


A SOPELEMENT to Loneman, Rees, Orme; Brown, and Green’s 
CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, for 1827-8; comprising a Miscellaneous 


Collection in various Languages, both useful and rare ; fine Specimens of the =e Age 


of Printing, also, from the Aldine Press; many Works in Divinity, History, Topo- 
graphy, Voyages and Travels, &c.—A few Copies of Part II. containing Foreign, 
and Part Lif. English Literature, may be had. 


“39, Paternoster Row. 
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THE “ MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT.” 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


part XVI. of this great National Work, which is devoted entirely 
to accurate, impartial, and authentic Reports of all the Proceedings and Debates 
of the Two Houses of the Legislature; including the Discussions upon Private Bills,— 
in Comimittees of the whole House, &c. without suppression or abridgment of any kind.~ 


“Tue Mrrror or Partiament” is published on every Monday, during the, 
Session; and each Part contains the Debates, Proceedings, Votes, Orders, &c. of both 
Houses, for the Week preceding; printed on Foolscap folio paper, in double columns, 
with a running Index for the current Number. At the end of the Session, there will 
be given a General-Index, of the most complete and copious description, together with 
Abstracts of all the Parliamentary Papers and Returns, printed in such Session, The 
Work is unmixed with any political commentary, and uninfluenced - by political party, 
or bias of any kind, Part XVI. brings the work down to more than 1600 pages, 
which may serve to indicate the ample form'in which the contents are given to the 
public ; while, for thevability and fidelity. with which the Reports have been executed, | 
by the aid of the superior talent and very numeror : assistants engaged for the “ Mirror 
or Partramenr,” the Proprietors feel themeclves at liberty to refer to the very lrand- 
some written testimonials which they have received from His Majesty’s principal 
Ministers, and from the most distinguished Noblemen and Members of Parliament on 
both sides of the two Houses; and, finally, to the List of their Subscribers,—comprising, 
as that does, the names of several Princes of the Blood, and of the most eminent and 
distinguished individuals in the country, of the three professions, and of the commercial 
world. 

Price, to Subscribers, Five Gurweas each Session. 


All Letters and Communications to be addressed to the Editor, at‘the Office of the 
“ Mirror or Partiament,” 52, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


Printed by William Clowes, Stamford Street; and published by Messrs. Winchester 
and Varnham, 61, Strand. 


This day is published, in Bvo. price 2s. 6d. 


ICHARD - BAYNES’S CATALOGUE of an EXTENSIVE 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, in all Languages and Classes of Literature; in- 
cluding the LIBRARIES of the Rev. J. DUNCAN, ALTON, and the Rev. W. KENT, 
and other Collections, containing a popular Selection of Divinity, English and Foreign ; 
Works on the Popish Controversy, on the Prophecies, Buoks of Coins, and other rare 
Articles, on Sale at 28, Paternoster Row, London. 


LATELY PUBLISHED, 


RICHARD BAYNES’S CATALOGUE of SERMONS, DIS- 
COURSES, LECTURES, &c. with MS. Sermons. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to purchase, by addressing a line, may have Catalogues 
forwarded. 


Lately published, in Two Volumes Royal 8vo. Price 28s. in boards. 


[NTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of the PULSE, as applied 
to the Practice of Medicine. 
By JULIUS RUCCO, M.D. } 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians in London, &c. &c. 
Printed for the Author; and to be had of Burgess and Hill, Great Windmill Street ; 


Treuttel, Wirtz and Co., Soho Square; of all the Medical Booksellers in London} 
and of C, Smith and Co., 25, Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 
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CURTIS ON THE EAR. 


i 


Lately published, a Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 
Price 7s. 6d. boards, 
TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and DISEASES of the 
EAR; with the most approved Modes of Treatment. By J. H. CURTIS, Esq. 
Aurist to His Majesty and their Royal Highnessess the Duke and Duchess of Glou- 
cester ; Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, &c. 
“ This work is intended to convey a plain, yet scientific knowledge of the important 
= interesting subject it a Dede —For testimonials of its value, see the London 
edical and Physical Journal don Medical Repository, Monthly Magazine, New 
Monthly Magazine, London Weekly Review, &c. 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street ; ‘of whom may be had, 
by the same Author, 


CASES ILLUSTRATIVE of the TREATMENT of DISEASES 
of the EAR, both Local and Constitutional. 


“ The Profession, we conceive, are indebted to Mr. Curtis’ for-the persevering spirit 
with which he cultivates the ‘study of those Diseases affecting the organ of hearing, 
which, from their obscurity and intricacy, can only be Properly ane by a person 
entirely devoted to the subject.”"—London Medical and Physical Jou 


“ The cases detailed by Mr. Curtis are Sifty-ei ht in oe ou the Treatment 
appears to be judicious, simple, and successful.”—. Chirurgical Review. 


DR. HARRISON ON SPINAL DISEASES. 


i 
Just publistied, in one volume royal 8vo, price 21s. 


PATHOLOGICAL and PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. on 
SPINAL DISEASES: illustrated with Cases and Engravings. Also, an In- 
quiry into the Oric1n and Curg of Distorrep Limss. . 
By EDWARD HARRISON, M.D.-F.R.A.S. Ep. : 
Formerly President of the Royal Medical and Reyal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, 
&e: &e. 


London: Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, Fleet Street. 


Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on DISEASES of the SKIN, 


arranged with a view to their Constitutional Causes and local Characters ; those 
subjects to which the Royal College of Surgeons awarded the ee Prize. 


By SAMUEL PLUMBE, M.R.C.S . 
Surgeon to the Royal Metropolitan Infirmary for Children, &e. , 


Section 1. Comprehends the Description and Method of Treatment of those Dis- 
eases which affect and disfigure the Face, together with Ringworm, Scalled Head, &c. 

2. Those marked by Chronic Inflammation, as Leprosy, Scaly Tetter, &c. 

3. The Cutaneous Affections of those of Infants, and a salutary Nature to the 
Constitution of Adults. 

4. Impetigo, the Itch, Mercurial Diseases, &c. . 

5. 6. Those which depend upon Debility of System and Deranged Digestive 


Organs, &c. &c. 
Published by T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 
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Just published, an Improved Edition of 
L, ffs? NEW PICTURE OF LONDON. 


The Work may be had, variously embellished, at the following Prices : 
With, Plan of London and Map of the Environs. . . . . + . 68. bound. 
Ditto, and One Hundred and Ten Views . . . . « « « « + 9% bound. 
Ditto, ditto, and Twenty-four coloured Costumes . . . . « «19s. bound, 
Ditto, ditto, and Rowlandson’s Fifty-four coloured Costumes . . . 15s. bound. 
Ditio, in French . 2 ws a ‘ 6s. sewed. 


London: Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand, and Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row. Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


AN ELEGANT PRESENT FOR THE FAMILIES OF THE 
NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 


Fitted up in a handsome Box, price 3l. 3s. 


7 PORTABLE DIORAMA;; consisting of Romantic, Grand, 
and Picturesque S ; with the necessary Apparatus for producing the various 
Effects of Sunrise, Sunset, Moonlight, the Appearance and Disap mce of Clouds, 
the Rainbow, &c. on the Principle of the ellen in Regent’s Park; accompanied 
with an entirely New Work, illustrated with Plates, entitled The AMATEUR’S’ 
ASSISTANT ; or, a Series of Instructions in Sketching from Nature, the Application 
of eeereriee, Tinting of Sketches, Drawing in Water-Colours, Transparent Painting, 
&c. The whole inte as a stimulus to young persons in the pursuit of a’ delightful 
art, by enabling them to delineate various scenes for the Diorama, as their taste may 
direct; thus furrlishing an inexhaustible source of rational enjoyment, by blending 
Instruction with Amusement. By JOHN CLARK, ° 
London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; sold by all Booksellers and 
tioners. 


Just published, New Edition, price 8s. neatly bound. 
AMONIERE’S NEW POCKET DICTIONARY, Frencu 


and Enoursh, and Exotisn and Frewcn, revised by C, P, WHITAKER, 
formerly of the University of Gottingen. 


This'work unites the advantages of ipratability of size and peculiar accuracy, with 
unusual boldness of type and beauty of printing; thus supplying an important deside- 
ratum in this particular department of literature. , 


London; Printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 


PYRMONT WATERS. 


a 
Speedily will be published, in One Volume 12mo. 


ESUME D’ANALYSE et D’EXPERIENCE sur la nature et 

lusage des EAUX* MINERALES de PYRMONT. Dédié aux Médecins 
étrangers par Ricuarp Harnisr, Dp., Médecin des Eaux susdites.. Hanovre, 1828. 
Chez Hahn», libraire de la Cour, 


Orders will be received by Treuttel and Co. 50, Soho Square, London. 
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NEW WORKS by R. Ackermann, 96, Strand. 


This day is published, in Elephant 4to. No. I. of 


AS KERMANN’S PICTURESQUE TOUR of the RIVER 
THAMES, from the Source to its Mouth: illustrated by Twenty-four coloured 
Views, a Map, and Vignettes, from. Original Drawings taken on the spot by Messrs. 
Wesrart and Qwen,. Forming a Companion Work to Ackerman's Picturesque Tours 
of the Rhine, the Seine, and the Ganges.. To be completed in Six Numbers, with 
copious Letter-press, 14s. each. . A.very few Copies on Large Paper, 21s. After the 
Sixth Number is published, the Price will be raised to Non-Subscribers, 


SIX VIEWS of GIBRALTAR, from Drawings by Lieutenant 
H. A. West, 12th Infantry. Small folio, India Paper, 15s. 


ASIATIC COSTUMES: a Series of Forty-four coloured Engrav- 
ings, from Designs taken from Life; with a Description to each. 12mo. in boards. 18s. 


CHARACTERS and DESCRIPTION of the GRAND FANCY 
BALL given by the British Ambassador, Sin Henry Wetvestey, at Vienna, at the 
conclusion:of the Carnival 1826. Thirteen coloured Plates, demy 4to. 12s. 


TOM RAW, the GRIFFIN; a Burlesque Poem, descriptive of the 


Adventures of a Cadet in the East India Company’s Service. Twenty-five coloured 
Plates, royal 8vo, 21s. 


GOTHIC FURNITURE; consisting of Twenty-seven coloured 
Engravings, from Desigis by A. Puctn ; with Descriptive Letterpress, 4to. half-bd. 25s, 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING; Twenty-one humorous Ilus-. 


trations of Old Sayings. 5s. plain, 9s. coloured. 


In the Press, and speedily will be published, 
By R. Ackermann, 96, Stranp. 


LLUSTRATIONS of the SACRED and HISTORICAL BOOKS 
of CEYLON, consisting of upwards of FORTY’ COLOURED PLATES, illus- 
trative of the Religious System of the Buddhoos, their Heavens, their Hells, their good 
and evil Spirits, their Moral Tales, Astronomy and Astrology; with Descriptive Letter-” 
press, extracted from a Cingalese Manuscript, now in the possession of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 7 
By EDWARD UPHAM, F.S.A. 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. .o 
This work, which it is presumed will have 4 peculiar interest for persons connected 


with or resident in India, will form.one volume Imperial 4to. Price 31. 3s. plain, 
5l. 5s. coloured. ‘ 


Nearly ready for the Press, 


HE INFLUENCE of the REFORMATION on the STATE of 


CIVIL SOCIETY in EUROPE. A Prize Essay. By the Rev. W. MACK-’ 
RAY, Stirling. 


Printed for the Author ; published by Treuttel, Wiirtz, and Co. 


. 
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Avsemaste Street; May. 
23 


- Mr. MURRAY 
HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


oo i 

1. The LORD BISHOP HEBER’s Journey through the Upper, i India, * 
2 vols. 4to.. A New Edition of which, in 3 vols.8vo. will be be ima days. 

11. The Right Hon. LORD GRENVILLE on the Sinking Fundj 8yo. 3s. | 


ut. T. P, COURTNAY, M.P. Secretary to the Board of Control to: Lord 
Grenville’s Essay on the Sinking Fund, 8vo. 3s. Reply 


v. HAJJI BABA in England, 2 vols. 15s, 
vy. SIR JOHN MALCOLM, G:C.B. K.L.S: Governor of Bombay, Shetohés: “of 
Persian Life and Manners, 2 vols. 15s, 
vr. WASHINGTON IRVING’s Life and Voyages of Columbus, 4-vols. 8vo, 21. 2s. - 
vu. BOECKH. Public Economy of Athens, 2'vols. 8vo. 26s. 
vit. Lieut.-Colonel NAPIER, C.B, History of the Peninsular War, Bro. 20s, 
1x. VISCOUNT STRANGFORD’s Observations, on Lieut.-Colonel Napier’s. Penin- 
sular War, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
x. SOUTHEY’s War in Spain and Portugal, New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 
x1. Right Hon. R. WILMOT HORTON, M.P. Protestant Securities, 8vo, 6.2 
xu. The Very Rev. the DEAN OF CHESTER on the Coronation Oath, 8yo. 9s.,6d. 
xin. CHARLES BUTLER, of Lincola’s Inn, Esq. Reply to the Dean of Chester. 2s. 
xiv. The Rev. C. W. LE BAS. Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. 22%. 6d. . “ 
xv. DEATH-BED SCENES. A New Edition, in 4 vols. 12mo. 12s. 
xvi. CAPTAIN LYON’s Residence in Mexico, 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
xvu. CAPTAIN BEECHY’s Expedition to the Syrtes and Cyrenaica, 4to. 3i. 3s. 
xvur. CAPTAIN PARRY’s recent Expedition tothe North Pole. 4to, 2l. 2s. 
xix. CAPTAIN SMYTH’s Present State of Sardinia. 8vo. 16s. 
xx. COLONEL DENHAM and CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON’s Discoveries in Africa. 
A New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


XXI. es Voyages, in 5 pocket viiilies, wis Portrait, Map, and 

iews. 

xx1.. LORD BYRON’s Works, in 4 pocket volumes, with Portiait and Plated: 18s. 

xxm1r. WILLIAM SOTHEBY, Esq. Italy and"other Poems. Small 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

xxiv. N. W. SENIOR, A.M. Lectures on Wealth, 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

xxv. SADLER’s Evils of Ireland and their Remedies, 8vo. 12s. 

xxvrt. Drs WHEATLY, Presidentvof St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, on Rhetoric, 8vo, 12s. 

xxvu. The BISHOP of LANDAFF, © Prelectiones Academica. New Edit. 8vo. 12s. 

xxvm. LIEUT.-COL. BRIGGS. Letters on India, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

xxix. SAMUEL ROGERS. Italy, in.Prose dnd Verse, fc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

xxx. CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON, R.N. The Journal of an Expedition’of Discovery 
in the Interior of Africa, from Badagry, in the Bilt @ Bo Divan Kong 
Mountains, to Soccatoo, the Capital of the Sultan the route of Bousaon 
the Niger, where Munco Parx wat and by the Gio of Kano; with Barzr 
Norices from the Jounwat of Ricuanp Lawozr,(his faithful Servant, of his 

“return to the, Coast,—is in the Press, and will speedily be published, with a 

Portrait of the Author. vi 

In the course of this interesting journey, the manners and customs of the various inhabitants are 
described ; their commerce, occupations, and means of subsistence explained ; and the 


position of néarly one hundred cities and towns ascertained by observations for their latitudes 
and longitudes. 


‘4 
‘» 


i 





ADVERTISEMENTS. . 


> ON HEALTH -AND LON GEVITY. 
—- 
‘Just ublished, in 12mo, ‘Third Edition, enlarged, price 9s. boards, 
URE METHODS of IMPROVING HEALTH and PRO- 
Cie ies of 3 by regulating the Diet and Regimen: embracing all the most 


, Health and Tongeritys and exhibiting particularly the remark- 
pga Pood, Wine, Ai r, Exercise, | Ching, ein th Cae ot 
obstinate as Conaaie 


are added, an, Account of or Health, Rules 
for reducing Corpulence, and Masims of Health for the Bikes and Nervous, the 
Consumptive, Men of Letters, and “— of Feskion. Tilustrated by Cases. By a 
PHYSICIAN. 

“ The subject of this book is interesting to every individual in existence ; and we are 
disposed to think it the most useful and rational work. of the kind we have. met with. 
en a eo ee an 


“* The tendency of this volume to advance the Keo Lime ray Goats | omy it prepay is 
unquestionable; and we warmly recommend it.”— 


eee sense, as well as guided, as 
we conceive, by enlightened views and oF liberal sentiments. d is slated oN 
out to generate and preserve Hope, that great alleviator of human ill.” —Scotsman, Nov 


Published by Simpkin-and Marshall, Stationers’ Court. Sold by all Booksellers. 


?? 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PASSES OF THE-ALPS. 
| By Wu. BROCKEDON. 


em 
On the First of May wa published, No. VI. (which completes the first volume) of 


Ts PASSES of the ALPS, containing the PASS of the 

MONTE STELVIO. 

“_” To beshad of the Autlior, 11 Caroline Street, Bedford ware; Rodwell, New Bond 
Street; J. and A. Arch, Cornhill; ; Colnaghi, and Son, -P. Mall East; and Treuttel, 
Wiirtz and Co. Soho Square. 

NosalI. Il, IL. TV. and V: containing the ‘Passes of the Little Saint Bernard, the 
Mont Genevre, the Mont Cenis, the Mont Saint Gothard, and the Great Saint Bernard, 
» may be had as above. 
«Price: Imperial 8vo. 16s. “Ro Ato. phaiw, 10. 46 ‘Royal dio. India, 11. 415. 6d: 
Imperial 4to, before the Letters, 2. 2s, and Colombier Se 


a 


” ESTABLISHED NEARLY THIRTY YEARS, 
At No, 4, HOLBORN SIDE OF- BLOOMSBURY SQUARE. 


TH! IRISH: LINEN COMPANY beg leave to to. state, that the 
Address is their only Establishment, where continue to supply the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the P warranted Grass- .Linen for Shirts and 
Sheets; also, Table Linen of the Fabric and Colour, at a price considerably lower 
than they can be procured through ee medium. The Purchase Money returned 
if i ay Fault nls. eppens S eGend Irish Bills and Bank of Ireland Notes taken as ysual. 
Country or Town s punctually attended to, by 
JOHN DONOVAN, “4, eens Saute 
JOHN DOYLE, 19, Mecklenburgh Street, Dublin, } Agents 
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LOGIER’S NEW SYSPEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC 
COMPLETE, * 


Published by J. Guzen, 33, Soho Square, 
PRICE .TWO GUINEAS, 


May now be had,in the ENGLISH, FRENCH, ind GERMAN-LANGUAGES. 


Tu1s work may be considered as the only one extant) by which Student .can make 
himself perfectly acquainted with musical composition. It commences with the utmost 
possible simplicity, so that the youngest persons, and those who are totally unacquainted» 
with Music, will’at once clearly understand and pursue with pleasure the pro- 
gressiyé course here pointed out. The exercises in-harmony are, from the mien: 
- ning, effective when performed, becoming more and more interesting as the resources _ 
of the science are gradually developed. The theme, as it were, a simple sketch, being 
gradually filled up until it becomes a finished composition. 

This method of acquiring a praetical knowledge of the science, is adapted equally 
for Amateurs of all Instruments, and for the use of Parents and Governesses. ~ 


LOGIER’S: MANUAL, Brice 7s., affords every information as to 
the various methods of conveying to young minds the matter contained in the 
wok, embracing also the arrangement and management of an Academy or Family, 
where several Pupils are instructed at the same time, dhd useful Instructions.on Piano 
Forte Playing. ’ . 

N.B. ‘Mr. Green’s Academy, on Logier's System, is open at 33, Soho Square, where 
any desired information and assistance is given to Governesses, Teachers from the 
Country, &¢.". * “ 


This day is published, in 12mo. with Plates, Price 8s, boards... 


Ts FIRST’ LINES of PHILOSOPHICAL and EXPERI- 
MENTAL CHEMISTRY, inclading the recent Discoveries and Improvements 
in that Science. By J. S. FORSYTH, Surgeon, &c. Author of the “ New London 
Medical and Surgical Dictionary,” “ New London Medical Pocket Book,” &e. &@s 


' In'a few days, _ o 
The FIRST LINES of ANALYTICAL and EXPERIMENTAL 
MINERALOGY. By the same Author. ‘ ; 
80, 


OBSERVATIONS on GEQGRAPHICAL PROJECTIONS. 
By M. DELANGLARD. - 


« Sustenance and Stretch, Percy Street, Bedford Square. 
+ . 


NEW:SERIES OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


eR s 


é Z ” z « , 
PP HE LITERARY CHRONICLE having now completed.its Ninth 
Year, the Proprietors will commence on Saturpady, the 3ist of May, 1828, 
A NEW SERIES of the Work, which will be printed in large quarto, upom a double. 
royal sheet, and will be supported by a powerful body of néw Literary Contributors? 
London : ed by G-Davrpson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where Advertise- 
ments are yeceived, and Communications “for*the Editor”, (post paid) are fo be 
addressed. Sold also by all Booksellers, Newsvenders,,and Dealers in Periodicals, in 
Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, ar THE FORMER PRICES. 





. 
&e 
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>. 


MEDICO CHIRURGICAL REVIEW. 


ART ME of No. XVII, was published on the 26th Max, con- 
taining Forty-eight Pages of Letterpress, price One Shilling ; and a similar Part 
will be published on the 1st and 15th. of Siery Monti, teotgita Quarter; till the 
Number is completed, when it will also appear imthe usual Quarterly Form, for those 
who do not prefer it in Parts. > . 
y thi ement the Journal.will combine all the advantages of the Weekly, 
Monthly, and Quarterly Periodicals, Half of the Work will be dedicated to careful 
Analyses of Books, and halfté Periscope of Journals, The Periscope will present 
‘a selection and condensation of the mest useful and practical matter scattered through 
“the various Medical Journals of this and other Countries, accompanied ‘by Critical 
Commentaries, The whole, it is hoped, will form an instractive Concentration of 
Medical Information, adapted to thé Practitioners of Town and Country. 


The Work will be supplied in Half-monthly Parts, or Quarterly Numbers, (as may be 
preferred,) by all Booksellers. t , , bad (os may 


S. Hicauey, 174, Fleet Street, Publisher. 


Lately published, in one volume 4to. price 2l. 


TOTICES relative’ to the EARLY HISTORY of the TOWN 
and. PORT of HULL; compiled from Original Records and unpublished 
@ Manuscripts; and illustrated with Engravings, Etchings, and Vignettes. 


By CHARLES FROST, F.S.A. _ 
And Hon. Hember of the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“ Topographical accounts, and particularly those which treat of very early periods, 
are difficult to be made genera!ly interesting; nevertheless those here presented to us 
are im t, from their authenticity; and Mr. Frost has put them together with so 

many ingefiious illustrations and interesting notes, that his ‘ Notices,’ as he unassum- 
_ ingly terms, them, may be regarded as a valuable acquisition to our stores of local 
“histories.”—-Sphynz, 22 Dec. 1827. 

4 | It will, we hope, be inferred from what we have said of Mr. Frost’s work, that we 
appreciate tlie labourand research which it displays.”—Retrospective Rev. Dec. 1827. 
See also Gentleman’s Magazine for Nov. 182%; Monthly*Magazine for Dec. 18297 ; 
Litefary Chronicle, Sept. 1827; Monthly Review, Dec. 1827; Ackermaiin’s Reposi- 

tory of Arts, &c. Sept. 1827; Atlas, Sept. 1827, &c. 


London: printed and published by. J. B. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street > 


and sold by J..and.G. Todd, York; T. Topping, Rodford and Stephenson, IsAa¢ Wilson, 
and the other Hul! Booksellers, 4. 


« 
: ‘ 


° a 


The Seventh Edition, Price 3s, 6d. neatly bound and lettered,“of ° - 
H’= DING’S SYSTEM OF .SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


“ It forms altogether the mést concise, luminous, and cheap Manual of Steno- 
graphy which has yet made its appearance: . . . . We know of,no Publication 


by which the Art may be so readily learned, or its characters, when written, so easily 
ecyphered.” “* % 


*,* Upwards of 10,000 Copies have been circulated during the last Five Years. 
HARDING’S NEW COMMERCIAL COPIES, Price 1s. 


SHERWOOD’S (Mrs) HISTORY of my UNCLE TIMOTHY. 
© 2, 6d. extra boards. ; 


The above are sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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Mr. TURNER'S VLEWS IN YORKSHIRE. * 


—— 


A SERIES OF TWENTY VIEWS, from DRAWINGS. 
te By J. M.. W. TURNER; Esq. R. A. - : 
Executed in the very best style of the “Art, by the most celebrated Engravers. 


Size of each Plate 13. inches long by 11 high. Price 5l. 5s. the complete set on 

* French paper, or 101. 10s. on India} and any’Plate is sold separate. — 
*,* A List of the subjects, with the names of the Efigravers, maybe had (gratis) om 
application to the Pablishers, Moon, Boys “and, Graves, Printsellers to the. King, 
ca 


6, Pall Mail, and F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle Street. 
Of whom also may be had, . 


1/,COLOGNE ON THE RHINE: a most superb spécimen of 
Engraving, by GOODALL, after a Drawing by Mg. Turner. Size,@1 inches by 
- high. From the extreme delicacy of this Plate, there were no Prigts taken, and efter .» 
a very limited number of Proofs, the- Plate was totally destoyed. French Proots, price < 
2l, 12s. 6d., or on India Paper, befdre the letters, Sl. 138. 6d.. 


2..OLD, LONDON “BRIDGE and’ VICINITY, et oe ‘ 


graved by GOODALL, after a most interesting Drawing by Mr. Turnér, of a 


which will shortly disappear., Size, 14 inches by 10 high. Prints}7s. 6d. 
15s.; before Letters, 21s. . : :.% 
' ; a 

; = ; » 
. . - . e - . . é . 

HE XING’S PICTURE of the WOLF and’ theg LAMB q “ 

An Engraving from this celebrated Picture, painted ‘by Witttram Muxrreapy,», 
Esq. R. A., has just been,exquisitely finished in the = Line Manner, by Jonn 
Henry Rosryson, Esq. for the BENEFIT of the A TS'’.FUNDi« The Plate 
has been in hand nearly five ‘years, and ‘its progress-has been Pate evey super~ 

;e 


w » 


iutendence of the Committee whese names are attached to the Plate i * 

printed must necessarily be-in a fine state, as the Committee pledge t ves that not », 

more than 1000 Impressions shall be taken altogether, and that as soon a$this nu . 

is completed, the copper shall: be effectually destroyed.—The ts arising 

Sale of the Impressions, by the Committee, will be devéted to the Relief of ‘Artists, 4 

their Widows, and Children.—The Size of ,the Print is 18 inches by 23 high. Price 

Three Guineas, Of the Proofs there are now remaining unsubscribed for, only. Twenty- 

Your on French Paper, and Six on India; for these an immediate application is re-", 2 

quested to be made by those desirous of possessing this splendid ving. The ~\ » 

number of Prints being so limited, also renders an early application for necessary, § ®& 

in consequence of the destruction of the Copper. . yi 3 
London: Published and sold by Moon, Boys and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 

6, Pall.Mall: also sold by F. G, Moon, Threadneedle Street. 


This day is published, handsomely printed in post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. bound. . 


@ UBTERRANEOUS TRAVELS of NIELS KLIM from the 
Latin of LEWIS HOLBERG. 


Published by Thomas North, 64, Paternoster Row. 


NCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA and SUPPLEMENT, 


26. Vols.. 231. handsomely bound. Calf gilt, 30/.; or splendidly bound: in 
Russia, 341. , 


> 
Te North, 64, PaternosterRow, 
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= Oiadsiginpeel “ THE WORLD? Mey ap 
resent rtunity 0 ‘a i 
aie oatthe groyiid sof the ithe ena 
oo as well as their fearless ad 
triumphant. They have 
Sela eatanar aes osigtent of inpactal oes in tha favour, 
Wo hatte Grcteratg teres mely given in the Periodicals, 
| pet tet rapecae Mino a Eble Mestihge tf Tooat ent 
the following recommendations are ee ae 
mayen re 


: : ~ London, June 30, 1827. 
c readily bear testimony to the general faithfulness sof the Reports of our 
contained in The World new: eae . 
‘ acon was os wanted, we.ch a to the supportof our 
> 
«Bor the-Britiah end Forsign Schddk Society ‘ ‘ . “James Millar, See. 
™ For the Cortesittegior Persian Tivo £*i6 + » James Millar, Sec, 
© *For'the Protéstant Society for Religious,Liberty .* . .  Jobn Wilks, Sec, 
q Hor the Peace Society oe ae ae «+ James Har graven, See. 
; We Missionary ‘Society “. + o@e + John Arangel, See 


e of Lorition and‘Bethel Union Society. . ..; James Vantid, 
" Fo# the owe Missionary Society af; 
Bie the British and_ Foreign Seamen’? Friend Society, or iG, C. Smith, 


Charch and Rivermen’s Bethel Union! . Seco» 


* Continental tpi) Society ome a OPege «Mer eee Charles Adeney, As, Sec. 
’ Ce Society eis 4 pS @oee i FO Joseph Ivemey, Sec 
® +, f For tte lowe. Society... «+ » John Aq, Brown, Se Sec. 


434 “Fergusson. 


¢ er eer tans Baptist 
~— i © tue 8 


Tract Society . . « o « « John Davis, See. 
Day-School pet 0 ot - Thomas Wilson, See. 
bury and F ancras’ School Soceety - James Millar Sec, 
Irish Socie tbe ‘Argyl ° bg Crowther, 
of the Dicassion at le ; Rooms - . John Burnet. 
cna asp for Scrofula, . 3 «, erhe + « James Millar, Sec. 
Beptist H ome Missionary Society: +e « + « John Edwards, See. 


» A a IVERSARY MEETINGS, now holding, will, be reported in this 
« Paper ina superior manner. 

*,* The Offitewt The World is removed from No. 2, Old Bailey, to No. 25, Lud- 
*gate-bill, where*orders and advertisements are received, 


JN. B. ‘A few Copies of the early Numbers may be had as above. 


. 


This day is published in 8vo. price 7s, 6d. in boards, 

N HISTORICAL ENQUIRY into the PROBABLE CAUSES 
rt the RATION ALIST CHARACTER lately predominant in the THEOLOGY 
of GERMANY ; to which is ed, a LETTE PROFESSOR SACK, upon 
‘the Rev. H. J. ROSE’S DISCOURSES on GERMAN PROTESTANTISM. Trans- 
fated from the German, ’ 

By E. B: PUSEY, M.A. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Printed for C, & J. Rivington, = Paul’s Church-Yard, and Waterloo-Place, Pall- 
Mall. . 
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PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD’S SCHYLUS. 
A ~* 
This" day | is published, in 8yo.-price 10s. in boards. 
~ Ses TRAGCDLE SEPTEM. Cum Fragmentis et Indi- 
ecensuit suasque Notulas adjecit,* 
JACOBUS SCHOLEFIELD,MA. “i> ** 
Coll. SS. Trin. nuper Socius et Grecarum-Literaram Professor er rate Oo 
‘Cambridge: Printed’ for J. & J.J. Deighton and°Ce& J. Ris 
Of whom may be had, by'the same Editor, 
EURIPIDIS TRAGCEDLA pridtes, quatdor. “Edidit” a 
Pea A.M. ®vo. 19s. 6d. 


, . » & 
- es . oa * 
Now ready for. delivery, £ 
Dedicated, the ht Hon. John : Baron ‘ 
icated, by permission pepe Rig an mim 6; “ 4 
HE TEMPLE of JUPITER jin the ISUAND/of nents im My. 


raved inf the very First Style of the Art, 
» By JOH HN PY E, fq 


e ~ 


From the celebrated picture by J. M. w. TURNER, Ea viata of 
Publishers. 

Sizé, 25 inches by 19 high. ’ Prints, 11.446. 6d. ;. French Pres@s ae 38 
Proofs, 41. 4s. ; Proofs*before the Letters, 61. 6s), 


London: ublished by Moon Hoye, ‘and Graves, (successorsito Horst a 
and Co:) Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall-mall ; and sold by E, G. Moon; adit Says ® 
needle Street. 


«Tei is difficult to speak of such 4 production as this jn any sneabela a 
first glance at its striking beauties excites instant admiration ; and red 
, spectidn of all its separate details serves only to increase the ii r of this f 
A more beautiful scene, had it been even the creation of apr 
to imagine ; more sublime objects, whether of art or ano 
ra ed’in search of them, could not have. bet, brought 
or agreeable associations than all these recall to the beholderit Canid be 
ree of any artist to inspire, while the engraver’ has done fall, oe 
the masterly arfangement and execution of the. beauties before h 
The architectural portions of the picture have much of the qunteul 
mulated” masses, and the landscape is equal ‘to’any thing of Claude’s. g. 
It is considered to be the very best production ever executéd b y this celebrated artist. 
The plate has been nearly four years in engraving ; and weehils it may cornltiae 
regarded as a chef d’ceuvre of the English achool. ’— Atheneum. 


° - 
= 


SUFFOLK STREET often’. 


~ 
OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.—The FIFTH ANNUAL» 


EXHIBITION. for the Sale of Works.of Art by Living British Artists is NOW 
OPEN daily from Nine till Six. > 


Admittance, Oné Shilling —Catalogue, One Shilling. 
5. CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 
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‘THE RECORD, 
A London ‘Newspaper published every Tuesday and Friday, Foreign 
‘ Post-days. . 


JYHIS PAPER contains a S mary of Foreign News, with Copious 
7 Extracts from the Foreign Journals. 


Aslarge ‘space is also allotted to Parliamentary Proceedings, so as*to present a full 
—_ of Sea interesting in the’ Debates, z 
' e Notice of Business tocome before the House of Commons is given’ prospec- 
tively. Asan interesting branch of the ordinary domestic News of the different parts 
of nited*Kingdom, attention is especially paid to University and Clerical and to 
a ous Intelligence. « * ty. toot » 
he present important cfisis, ae ery one is looking anxiously to the aspect 
_ ‘political affairs, i ddemed a suitable ostet for thus briefy stating the nature of this 
® Journal, which aims to present a faithful view of passing events, and carefully excludes 
O° whateveris immoral, or.opposed to the principles of the Christian Religion. : 
ee * © The 'Record” ha ndw réBeived that degree of support from a large and respectable 
@  class-of, Réatlers, including“fany of*the Clergy, Members of thé Universities, &c., 
2 » whic ders it an eligible channel for Advertisements. 


ngtoi Street, Strand; to Messrs. Hatchard and Son, Picadilly; Messrs. Ha- 
Adams, and*Co., Paternoster Row; Mr. NisbetyeBerner’s Street ; Messrs. 
Seeley; Fleet Street ;- Messrs. Harvey and Darton, Gracechprch Street ; “Mr. Suter, 


Poe ad ; Messrs. Smith: and Co., Hunter Square, Edinburgh ; Messrs. J. K. John- 


¢ 
? 
rs 


e ee “for “ The Record” may be addressed to the Editor, af « The Record” Office, 
= ig li 
mi 


and Co., EdenyQuay, Sackville Street, Dublin ;"and to the Newsmen, Clerks of 
Roads, Postmasters, and News Agents in Town and Country. 
“Price Sevenpence, or 3. 6s, per annum. 
i ‘ 
. > = 
! e ’ rt on * "* * . . 
i» “_ 


“ % «4 


Now ready for delivery, 


* TS ERIOR»of 2 NUNNERY, with the CEREMONY of a FE- 
| MALE TAKING the VEIL. Engraved after the celebrated Picture by Granet, 
% ih the possession of the King of France, and forming a Companion to the Interior of a 
e ya, ge Convent, with Monks at their Devotions, from a Picture by the same Master 
in the possesion of the Kipg of England. Size, 14 inches by 19 high. © Prints, 15s. ; 

‘,. proofs, 31s. Gd, ; béfore, ts, 42s. . 

London: Poblished’ by Moon, Boys and Graves (successors to-Hurst, Robison 
and Cov))Printsellers to the King, 6 Pall Mall; and sold by F.G. Moon, Thread- 
aeedle-street. ' 

> ate , ‘Of whom may be had, 
« » INTERIOR of a CONVENT, same size as the above ; Prints, 21s. 


© _ To those that have not had an opportunity of visiting scenes like those here repre- 
sented, these prints will convey a very faithful representation of the character of such 
lages of devotion and their occdpauts. The principal feature in them, and that for 
which they will be chiefly admired, independently of their moral interest, is the very 
skilful manner in which the perspective and light are managed.” Atheneum. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


a 
This day is published, 
SECOND SUPPLEMENT to HOWELL and STUART'S 
ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, containing the valuable printed and MS. Library 


of the late Rev. T. H. Hindley, and other Additions of Rare and Curious Works. 
295, Holborn. ' 


¥ 
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MR. FABER’S NEW WORK ON THE PROPHECIES. 


—_ 
In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 11. 16s. in boards, 
HE SACRED CALENDAR OF PROPHECY. 


By GEORGE STANLEY FABER, B.D. 
Rettor of Long Newton. 
*,* The object of this Work is to Combine together the va Prophecies’ of 
the ‘Old and of the New Téstament, which treat of the double PERIOD of 
SEVEN TIMES: a period, coinciding with those times of thé Gentiles, which, 


evolving in strict chronological succession, are thence justly styled by Mede tue 
SACRED CALENDAR OF PROPHECY.—lIn the present both much extensive and 


more complete Work, the author has been enabled, at once, to rectify various errors in 
his preceding publications, and to give a better arrangement (extending down go the 


present day) of that part of the prophetic volume which he believes to have been ‘ 
already unfolded. 


Printed for C. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterlo-Place, Pail-* n 
Mall; of whom may be had all of Mr. Fangr’s other Works. ~ 












DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, WITH THE NEW Papen 
NEW PLATES ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED. 


This Day is published, in 2 Vols. Price 11. 8s. in boards, 17th Edition, sets 
and considerably improved, of 


JDEBRETT'S. PEERAGE of the United Kingdom of Grete 


Britain and Ireland. 


London: Printed for Riviigtons, Egerton, Cathell, Clarkes, Longman and "ca 
Cadell, Richardson, Booth, Booker, Baldwin and Co., Bagster, Hatchard and ca 
Harding, Martin, Hamilton arid, Co., Parbury and Co., Lloyds; and Saunders and’ a 
Hodgson. 4 ° 

*,* For the present Edition, a new and very expensive set of Plates has r 
posely engraved, on a larger scale, and of much superior ace to any ly ~- 
given. A considerable delay has been occasioned ‘by thép€ of sever rs at 
the very moment of Publication, 


A new Edition of DEBRETT’s BARON ETAGE, will oenilie bepublished. . 











ee of SCOTLAND, by P..F. "‘Rerena. Esq. ERS. Ewa 


F.A.S., &c. Vol. L 8vo. 12s.; including the period from the Accession of 
Alexander III. to the death of Robert Bruce. > 


BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, with a Portrait, Memoir, and Index, in = 
one vol. 8vo. il. iss ‘“ An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 

M’CULLOCH’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Gyo. 12s. His edition of 

SMITH’S WEALTH of NATIONS. 4 vols. 8vo. 2h’ 12s. 6d. _@ 

CHAMBERS’ PICTURE OF SCOTLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. plates. 11. 1s. 

WATT’S BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA, (111. 11s.) only 6. 6s. 

HUME’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 4 vols, 8vo. i. 8s. 
Printed for Witram Tarr, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co., London. 


NO. IV. d 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SUNDAY MONITOR, 
The First Weekly Paper Established. 


us JOURNAL is peculiarly adapted to the dispositions of those 
readers who, condemning the wanton spirit of personality and abuse, that too 
fiercely characterizes the columns of several Weekly Newspapers, seek in a Journal a 
faithful record of passing events, given with succinctness, and commented upon with 
impartiality. It is to be ee that, at the present moment, there is abroad a 
morbid taste for the details of infamy—a taste most industriously pampered by a not 
insignifieant portion of the weekly press. Crimes disgraceful to humaaity are recorded 
with all the repulsive cant and tenacity of an admirer; it is one thing to register evil, 
another to decorate it with all the attention of an amateur. The Proprietors of the 
Sunday Monitor humbly conceive that it is possible to render a Journal most valuable 
and attractive, without crowding it with narratives of the acts of bad persons, or pan- 
dering to the swine-appetites of public scandal, the pearls of private reputation. In 
the Sunday Monitor will be found a vigilant observer of all public events, with the 
latest intelligence of every description; and whilst the circumstances of the active 
world aré duly registered, the lighter graces of Art and Literature are not neglected. 
There is a medium between a sickly affectation of delicacy, and a disgraceful penchant 
for the iniquitous—between foul slander and heavy dullness; such a medium has ever 
been, and will still continue to be, the cause entertained by the Sunday Monitor. It 
will at once, then, be seen that, for families, especially, the paper in question, has con- 
siderable, and we may almost add, exclusive recommendations. 


_ The Sunpay Mowrror is published every Sunday, Morning, in time for the early 
Coaches, at 46, Fleet Street, price 7d., where Orders and Communications may be 


addressed to the Editor.—Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsvenders, and Post- 
masters throughout the Kingdom. 


EEKLY TIMES.—Two years have elapsed since the appear- 


ance of this Journal, during which period it has enjoyed Public Patronage in a 
very eminent degree. lis success has been most signal—and when it is known upon 


what» grounds that success has heen obtained—its prosperity must be estimated as 
based upon an unfailing foundation. The principal features of the 


WEEKLY TIMES, are:— 


ist—A lively attention to passing Events,—registering them with a perspicuous 
brevity. @d—Its fearless and impartial advocacy of the ‘‘ Rights of Man” against the 
least encroachment of undue power ; with a restless and vigorous spirit of Inquiry into 
Public Abuses. 3d—The latest Intelligence (frequently from wholly exclusive sources.) 
These form the general outline of the WEEKLY TIMES, which embraces, in its 
extensive Pages, every circumstance relative to the Arts, Literature, and the Drama. 
To either the Politician, the Merchant, or the Man of Letters, the WEEKLY TIMES 


will be found of especial interest; whilst, as a record of the news of the “ great world,” 
it has no superior. 


Werxty Tres is published in two Editions, price 7d.—4st, in time for Saturday’s 
Post, containing the full Friday’s Gazette, and delivered on Sunday Morning, within 
one hundred and fifty miles of London. 2d. Early on Sunday Morning, ae 
the late Saturday’s news, and in time for the first Morning Coaches-—Orders receiv 
by all Booksellers, Newsvenders, and Postmasters throughout the Kingdom. Orders 
and Communications may be addressed to the Editor, at the Office, 46, t-Street. 
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In the Press, and will appear in the course of the ensuing Month, handsomely prinied 
by Vatry, in One Volume, extra royal octavo, Dedicated to Lord Auckianp, 
Price 30s, in boards. 


ORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED: by the Rev. W. M. Kinsey, B.D. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Auckland. 

The Work will contain the following Illustrations engraved in the best style :—Map 
of Porto Frontispiece (double plate) the University of Coimbra—View of Cintra, 
Castello dos Mouros, and Penha Convent—Plates of the Gold, Silver, and Copper 
Coins of Portugal—Modinhas, and Constitutional Hymn—Estalagem, or Portuguese 
Inn—The Aloe in blossom, and Myrtle, with Vine intertwining—View up the Douro, 
in the direction of Porto—View of Porto and Villa‘Nova, from the Serra Convent— 
Travellers in Portugal, Liteira, Sumpter Mule and Attendants—View from the Fortress 
of Valenga, across the Minho to Tuy, in Galicia—Night Scene at Ponte de Lima, 
exhibiting the delights of a Tonr in Portogal—Peasant and Family of the Minho e 
Douro Province—View across the Douro, from Pezo de Regoa—View down the Douro 
to the Hill of Gaya, opposite Porto—The Castle and Town of Leria—The Abbey of 
Batalha—Road-side, Altar, and Travellers resting. 

In addition to the Engravings, will be introduced into the Work, Thirty-six Costume 
Figures, drawn by Pucin, etched by Moses, and coloured by Prat, and Eighteen 
Wood Cuts, or Vignettes, executed by the first Artists. 


Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel Jun. and Richter, 30, Soho Square. 


Lately Published by TREUTTEL and Co. 30, Soho Square, 


TRAY LEAVES; containing Transtations from the Lyric 
Poets of Germany, with brief Notices of their Works. 12mo. Price 6s. bds. 
“They sing of love and springtime, of the happy golden age, 
Of manhood, truth, devotion, and freedom’s holy rage; 
They sing of all that’s sweetest—the human breast can charm, 
They sing of all that’s deepest—the human heart can warm.” 
Usntanp. 
For favourable notices of this volame, vide the New Monthly Magazine, London 
Weekly Review, Literary Chronicle, Time’s Telescope, Revue Encyclopedique, Revue 
Germanique, Morgen-Blatt, Berliner Litteratur-Blatt, &c. &c. 


MINIATURE DON QUIXOTE. 
—-— 


Mow beautiful Edition of DON QUIXOTE, in Spanish, has 

been lately published in Paris, under the Direction of Don Joaquin Maria pE 
Ferrer, a Member of the late Cortes, 

The whole work has been compressed in one volume 32mo., (with a Portrait, a Map, 
and Eight other Plates,) remarkable for its extraordinary neatness. To the lovers of 
Spanish Literature this book recommends itself, by combining cheapness with typogra- 
phical beauty in the highest degree, and presenting in the immortal work of Cervantes, 
one of the most admirable productions of human genius, and in the Edition, one of the 
choicest specimens of the modern improvements in the Art of Printing. 

Sold by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel Jun. and Richter, 30, Soho Square. 


Price One Guinea and a Half. 
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WORKS printed for Ernest Freiscuer, Leipzig; 


SOLD BY 


TREUTTEL, WURTZ AND CO. SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


I. 


In Folio, with Seventeen Plates, price One Guinea in boards, (dedicated by Permission 
to His Majesty, Kino Grorce IV.) 


UTLINES to SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, First 
Series.—Hamuist. By MORITZ RETZSCH. 


“ The facility with which Mr. Retzsch contrives to tell his story, by means of a simple 
outline, is astonishing. Not only is the absence of light and shade unfelt as a defect, 
but really it appears as if their presence would injure the perspicuity of their graphic 
narrative. . . .. We look forward with great expectation of pleasure to the continu- 
ance of a publication equally honourable to. the genius by which it has been supported, 
and to the genius displayed in its execution.” —Literary Gazette. 

“ The greatest merit of the artist in these Outlines, is the admirable manner in which 
the poet’s ideas have been entered into and represented. There are but few instances 
in which we could suppose that Shakspeare himself, were he now living, would require 
alteration ; which is the highest praise that can be given to any work of the kind.”— 
London Weekly Review. 

« When we heard that the illustrator of Faust had commenced a series of similar out- 
lines to Shakspeare, we confess that ‘ our hearts burned within us,’ for we knew from 
experience what to expect; and contrary to the usual result in similar circumstances, 
we have not been disappointed. ..... We take our leave of Mr. Retzsch for the 
present, with sentiments of admiration, waiting with tiptoe-expectation for the next 
series from his distinguished pencil.” — Atlas. 

“ This work, as we conceive, is one of the finest and most felicitous contributions 
which genius has in our day presented to the arts..... We close, therefore, at 
present, by warmly recommending this work as one of the most classic in point of taste, 
and exquisite in point of feeling and execution, that has ever been presented to the 
European public.”—Scotsman. 

“« The name of Retzsch is by this time pretty well known in Britain, by his admira- 
ble Outlines to Faust. The simplicity, grace, and correctness of his drawing, combined 
with the poetical invention which he displays in arranging his groups, and filling up the 
rest of his pictures with little characteristic details, have long rendered his drawings in 
Germany a study for artists. . . . . . We would willingly have lingered longer among 
those beautiful plates, but we feel we have already encroached on our usual space, and 
must conclude by advising every one to purchase the number without loss of time.”— 
Caledonian Mercury. 


II. 
In Two Parts, forming one volume royal 8vo. with a Frontispiece, containing Portraits 
of the Four Poets, after Raffael Morghen, price 30s. 

In PARNASSO ITALIANO, ovvero: I Quattro Poéti celeberrimi 
Italiani: la Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri; le Rime di Francesco Petrarca; 
Y'Orlando furioso di Lod. Ariosto; la Gerusalemme liberata di Torquato Tasso. Edizione 
giusta gli ottimi Testi antichi, con note istoriche e critiche. 


Ill. 
Handsomely printed on fine paper, in double columns, in royal 8vo. price 15s. in boards, 
Vol. I. (to be completed in Four Volumes) of 
LAS GOMEDIAS de D. PEDRO CALDERON de la BARCA, 


cotejadas con las mejores ediciones hasta ahora publicadas, corregidas, y dadas 4 luz 
por J. J. KEIL. 










SEE ee YS —<( 


May, 1828. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BY 


TREUTTEL ann WURTZ, 


TREUTTEL, JUN. ann RICHTER, 


Foreign Booksellers to the king, 
30, SOHO SQUARE. 
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HISTORIC SURVEY of GERMAN POETRY, interspersed 
with various Translations. By W. TAYLOR, of Norwich. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. 


Vols, II. and III. are in the Press, and will complete the Work. | 4 
2, 


In oblong Folio, price 15s. sewed, 
CHRONOLOGICAL RECORDS of BRITISH FINANCE, from 
the earliest Period to the present Time (1828). By CESAR MOREAU, Esq. F.R.S. 


For a List of Mr. Moreau’s other Publications, see the Advertisements prefixed to this 
Number, page 11. 

“* We embrace this opportunity to recommend to all those who take an interest in these subjects, 
Mr. Moreau’s Records of British Finance, from the earliest accounts to the present time. This 
work reflects the greatest credit on the industry of the author, and displays to great advantage bis 
singular talent for compressing and arranging accouvts. It is at once elaborate and luminous; 
and will beara favourable comparison with any of his former works; or indeed with any statistical 
work that has hitherto been published. We have examined it with some care; and we can take 
upon ourselves to say, that there are very few facts connected with the history of our Finance, that 
are not to be found in it.”—Lidinburgh Review, No. 93, Page 85,—January, 1828. 


3. 
By the same Author, in oblong Folio, price 5s. 


EXAMEN COMPARATIF du COMMERCE de la FRANCE 
avec Tous les PAYS du MONDE, aux deux époques de Paix les plus importantes qui 
ont précédé la Révolution (1787 a 1789), et suivi la Restauration (1819 a 1821); 
considéré sous le point de vue des Importations, et des Exportations, réunies et s¢pare- 
ment. : 

4, 
In Two Vols. royal 8vo. price 11. 16s. 


CHAMPOLLION Jeuxe.—PRECIS du SYSTEME HIEROGLY- 
PHIQUE des ANCIENS EGYPTIENS, ou Recherches sur les élémens premiers de 
cette Ecriture sacrée, sur leurs diverses combinaisons, et sur les rapports de ce systéme 
avec les autres méthodes graphiques égyptiennes. Seconde édition, revue par l’auteur, 
et augmentée de la Lerrre a M. Dacten, relative a Alphabet des hiéroglyphes pho- 
nétiques employés par les Egyptiens sur leurs monumens de l’époque grecque et de 
Pépoque romaine. Paris, de U Imprimerie Royale, 1828. 1 vol. de texte, grand in 8vo. et 
1 vol, de planches, précédées de leur explication. 















WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


5. 
On Two Folio Sheets, price 5s.; on Canvas, 6s. 


A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE, on a New Plan, condensed in Two Synoptical Tables. By W. KLAUER 
KLATTOVSKY, late Professor of German in the Nobile Academia Ecclesiastica, in 
Rome; Member of the Arcadians, &c. 

“ This is another valuable example of the great facilities introduced by ingenious teachers into 
the art of acquiring languages. On the faces of two sheets of paper, we have here really one of 
the best and easiest understood grammars of the German tongue which ean be met with.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ Ata time when the German language and literature are becoming more and more popular in 
this country, every attempt to facilitate the study of that copious and energetic language dese: ves 
attention. We therefore think we shall render a real service to the public by recommending the 
Synoptical Tables of Mr. Kuaugr. They contain, in a comparatively small compass, and exhibited 
in a very clear and perspicu us manuer, all the grammatical instruction necessary for a beginner.” 
—Weelly Reviex. 


6. 


HISTORY of the EXPEDITION to RUSSIA, undertaken by the 
Emperor NAPOLEON, in the Year 1812. By GENERAL COUNT PHILIP De 
SEGUR. Sixth Edition, Revised and Corrected. To which is prefixed a Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, With Frontispieces, containing ten Medallion Portraits of the 
two Emperors and their principal Commanders, and two Views; also a Map of the 
Countries between Paris and Moscow. In Two Volumes, post 8vo., price 16s. 


A few Copies are printed in Two Volumes, demy 8vo. with the Frontispieces on India paper, 
price One Guinea. 

“ Here and elsewhere we quote, as a work of complete authority, Count Philip de Segur’s ac- 
count of this memorable Expedition. The author is, we have always understood, a man of honour, 
and his work evinces him to be a man of talent. We have had the opinion of several officers of 
high character, who had themselves served in the campaign, that although unquestionably there 
may be some errors among the details, and although in some places the author may have given 
way to the temptation of working up a description, or producing effect by a dialogue, yet bis nar- 
rative on the whole is candid, fair, and liberal.”—Sir (Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. vii. 
P- 217, note. 

Of the Publishers may also be had, the Eighth Edition of the French Original, in Two 
Volumes, 8vo. with an Atlas of Five Portraits and Two Views, price 21s. ; or in Two 
Volumes, 18mo. with Plates and Map, price 12s. 


The Atlas of Plates to the French Edition may be had separately, price 5s. 


7. 
ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY; containing a Selection 


of the most Remarkable Events. Arranged in a Course of Lessons for the use of 
Schools and Young Persons. Translated, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
German of G. G. BREDOW, Professor of History in the University of Breslau, Author 
of the Tables of Literary History, &c. Neatly printed in 1¢mo., price 5s. 


“ This work, which is for the use of schools and young persons, is one which will be found use- 
ful to the beginner, as forming a basis on which farther investigation may be founded. ‘ It con- 
tains,’ the translator’s preface justly remarks, ‘a judicious selection of historical facts, as well 
as of the principal discoveries and inventions; and in this respect differs from most of the works 
already published on this subject, as it directs the attention of the young student more towards 
the gradual progress of civilization, than to events of a nature merely political, and consequently 
less likely to interest him.’ As examples of the conciseness with which the author has performed 
his task, and of the interesting contents of the volume, we quote his accounts of the invention of 
clocks and watches, and of fire-xnas. On the whole we think this work an extremely useful one.” 
— Edinburgh Weekly Journa!. 

8. 


Handsomely printed in post 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
The SONG of the BELL. Translated from the German of 
FREDERICK VON SCHILLER. With the OricrNat. 








BY TREUTTEL, WURTZ, TREUTTEL, JUN. & RICHTER. 


9. 


HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA, under NAPOLEON ; 
to which is prefixed; A VIEW of the POLITICAL and MILITARY STATE of the 
FOUR BELLIGERENT POWERS. By GENERAL FOY. In Two Volumes, 
8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, price 11. 15s. The Second Volume, in two Parts; 
just published, may be had separately, price 11. 1s. Besides a Preface by the English 

itor, the translation contains a General Index to the work, an advantage which it 


possesses over the original. 


Of the Publishers may be had the Original French, in Four Volumes, 8vo. with a 
rate Atlas of Six Maps and Plans, price 2l. 2s.; or Four Volwmes, 18mo. 12s. e 
Atlas, separate, 9s. 


“ It is not possible, by the few extracts ior which we can afford room, to impress the reader 
with an adequate conception of the extensive and minute knowledge, the comprehensive and pro- 
found views, the acute and original observations, and the importent and instructive suggestions, 
for which the (first) volume, as a whole, is remarkable.”—* His view of the civil policy and mili- 
tary system of Napoleon Bonaparte, is singularly interesting and instructive. General Foy seems 
to have understood the character and genius of that extraordinary man better than any of the 
multitudinous authors, either in this country, or on the continent, who have essayed to enlighten 
us on the nature of his planus, the means by which he carried them into effect, or the causes that 
ultimately accelerated his fall.”—“ With Spzin and Portugal the gallant General exhibits the most 
intimate acquaintance, and reveals to the public many circumstances connected with their poli- 
tical and military condition, not previously known to the public. He is less fortunate in regard 
to Britain; for though he came to this country for the express purpose of studying its institutions, 
and endeavouring to make himself thoroughly acquainted with its political and military organiza - 
tion, he has fallen into some serious errors, and has failed, in many instances, to appreciate the 
trae causes of our greatness and power. With all bis anxiety to be impartial, too, the Frenchman 
occasionally appears, and feelings of nationality, which no man can altogether subdue, insensibly 
lead him both into error and injustice respecting that fine and uncoaquered army, which he so 
often encouutered in the fields of the Peninsula. All this, however, is very venial; and some 
allowance must uaturally be made for the humiliating sense of inferiority, and the recollection of 
so many defeats. No writer, upon the whole, could be expected to show more impartiality; few 
have exhibited so much, and still fewer have been able to produce a work which the statesman 
and the warrior will value so highly.”— Edinburgh Caledonian Mercury, July 23. 


“ We have already given two notices of this interesting and valuable work. We have now the 
second volume of the English translation, which being too bulky, has been divided into two. In 
the preface to this volume the reader will find a brief but interesting memoir of General Foy. 
Let us now speak two words of the conclusion of the work and its translation. The transactions 
described are in the highest degree important,—the writer, in most instances, had opportunities of 
knowing the truth,—and where he was vot blinded by his prejudices, has adhered to it. The tes- 
timony of an eye-witness is always desirable, and Foy, though not a great man, was an attentive 
and diligent observer. We thiuk the translation is very creditably executed.”—London Weekly Rev. 


“ With the exception already mentioned, this history, as far as it goes, is executed in a mas- 
terly manuer. The General's style is clear and rapid, and his ‘acts leave him with a freshness 
that shows he is not speaking from the examination of bulletins and despatches, but with a strong 
recollection of events to which he himself was a party. The translation before us is executed in 
a style very superior to the ordinary way in which the task is performed .”—Aflas. 


“ His account of the formation, structure and qualities of the French armies is principally 
deserving of attention; and this is beyond all question the most eloquent and masterly picture 
that has ever been attempted of that gigantic and tremendous establishment, which was for twenty 
years the terror and scourge of Europe, All its particulars of the moral and physical organization 
of the French imperial hosts abound in historical and professional information. The iuterest of 
these details must be of the most enduring kind,” &c.— Monthly Review, Dec. 1827. 


“ Tt is impossible to acquit him of a powerful inclination to overrate the valour and soldier-like 
qualities of his countrymen, and to disparage those of the people by whom they were overthrown. 
Yet is his history a work of singular merit, and, setting aside this solitary blunder, of extraordi- 
nary fidelity and correctness. We have read it with uaceasing interest ; and we shut the book with 
sincere regret that its talented author should not have found leisure to prosecute his undertaking 
to a close.—We are not ignorant that by some of our contemporaries General Foy has been treated 
a8 a gross and unblusling assertor of palpable falsehoods. Now, though we are not prepared to 
allege that his statements on all occasions deserve to be received as absolutely correct, yet we have 
no hesitation in recording our conviction that they are to the full as likely to be so, as are the 


counter-statements of any English or Spanish or Portugueze historian who may bave written upon 
the same subject.”—Fureign Review. 
































































































































































































WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


10. 


IMMORTALITY or ANNIHILATION. The Question of a Future 
State discussed and decided by the Arguments of Reason. In post 8vo., price 8s. 6d. 


“ There is much sound sense, sound principle, and sound argument in this volume. The work 
possesses strong and just claims to respect and attention, in the rational and temperate spirit 
which every where pervades it, in the clear and intelligible principles upon which the arguments 
are grounded, and in the author’s uncommon earnestness in the sacred cause which he advocates. 
We never met with a work we could more strongly and urgently recommend to general attention 
and perusal.” — British Traveller, June 30. 
~ “ This is a work evidently penned with the best intentions. It is written by a rational and 
calm inquirer into the future existence of man, and terminates in a summary of all the arguments 
which appear to make for the immortality of the soul, independently of revelation..... On the 
whole we are much pleased with this book, not because it strengthens human vanity, by flattering 
its hopes, but because it tends to aid inquiry, by a mode open to men of all creeds and nations, 
and thereby to help the cause of virtue, where the doctrines of revelation do not prevail.”—New 
Monthly Magazine, Jan. 1827. 

“ For powerful reasoning to convince, and eloquence to captivate, we have seldom seen a work 
more worthy of the vital subject of a future state than the one now before us. Proceeding alto- 
gether independently of the assistance of Revelation, the author’s argument is of the nature of a 
reductio ad absurdum, and infers that it would be a pelpable inconsistency in the Power which 
governs the universe, to destine man for annihilation after this life, and yet to endow him with the 
faculties and instincts that are peculiar to his nature. 1f death were to be the end of man’s ex- 
istence, it was a cruel mockery to inspire him with a longing after immortality ; to give him reason- 
ing powers that enable him to anticipate that death, which then would be his punishment, and to 
give him talents which, in such a case, it would be useless for him to cultivate or exercise. As an 
elegant piece of composition, for we would fain persuade ourselves that the arguments in it are not 
needed by many, this work deserves tobe extensively known.”— Monthly Review, Dec. 1827. 


ll. 
RECOLLECTIONS of EGYPT. By the BARONESS VON 
MINUTOLI. With a Coloured Portrait of Mahomet Ali Pacha. Post 8vo., price 9s. 


“ The chief attraction of these ‘ Recollections’ consists, not in elaborate details of Egyptian 
antiquities, but in the personal adventures of the fair author. To these she has judiciously 
assigned a prominent position, and by dwelling so much on them, she has not only given variety 


to her work, but a certain air of romance, which greatly enhances its interest.""—“ Her translator 
assures us that her work has been already well received on the continent; an assertion which we 
the more readily believe, as the volume is written in a very agreeable style. We may add, that 
the English version does the original full justice.” — Monthly Review, Feb. 1827. 


12, 


The FRENCH CLASSICS, with Original Notes and Lives of the 
Authors. By L. VENTOUILLAC. First Series, complete in 


24 Vols. in 18mo. with Portraits and Engravings - £3:12s. 
The same Collection, elegantly bound, calfextra - 7: 4 


The Numbers already published, are,—I. Elisabeth, par Madame Cottin; II. & 
III. Numa Pompilius, par Florian; IV. Buffon, Morceauz choisies; V. & VI. 
Charles XII., par Voltaire; VII. Chaumiére Indienne, par Bernardin de St. 
Pierre ; VIIL. Paul et Virginie, par le méme; IX. & X. Tragedies de Corneille ; 
XI. Choix des Contes Moraux, par Marmontel; XII. Belisaire, par le méme ; 
XIII. & XIV. Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire; XV. & XVI. Tragedies de 
Racine; XVII. & XVIII. Télémaque, par Fenelon; XIX. Pensées de Pascal ; 
XX. & XXI. Tragedies de Voltaire; XXII. Choir de Morceaux d Histoire ; 
XXIII. & XXIV. Choir des Comedies de Moliére. 


The Parts continue to be sold separately. 


15. 


A GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE;; devised on an easy 
aud methodical Plan for Youth, and persons who wish to study the elements of that 
language with or without writing Exercises; and likewise a book of reference for persons 
who wish to translate English into French. By J. MAUROIS. The Second Edition, 
corrected and improved, In 12mo. price 5s. bound. 








BY TREUTTEL, WURTZ, TREUTTEL, JUN. & RICHTER. 


14, 


SECRET MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY of FRANCE 
during the REVOLUTION ; with Original and Authentic Anecdotes of contemporary 
Sovereigns, and other distinguished Personages of that eventful ae now first pub- 
lished from the Journal, Letters and Conversations of the PRINCESS LAMBALLE, 
By a LADY of RANK, in the confidential service of that unfortunate Princess, In 
Two Volumes, 8vo., with a Portrait of the Princess, and the Cipher of Marie Antoinette. 

“ Notwithstanding the many Memoirs already published relative to the period of which these 
volumes treat, the present contribution to its illustration will be received with a high degree of 


interest. Of the authentic nature of these revelations, we do not imagine that any doubt cam be 
entertained,” &c.— Literary Gazette. 
15. 


EUROPE IN MINIATURE: a Geographical Amusement. Ina 
handsome gilt and ornamented Box, with Fifteen Coloured Maps, and Fifty-six Expla- 
natory Cards, Price 15s. 

“ This is at the same time one of the prettiest and most useful Christmas presents for young 
people which we have seen at this season. Within a very small comvass, Geographical Sections of 
every part of Europe are cleverly divided ; and either by considering these separately, or by com- 
bining them together, the youthful students are, while amused, taught what it must be very useful 


for them to remember all the rest of their lives. ‘The plan is excellent,” &c.—Léterary Gazette, 
Dee. 23. 
16. 


MEMORIALS OF COLUMBUS: or a Collection of Authentic 
Documents of that celebrated Navigator ; now first published from the Original Manu- 
scripts, by authority of the Decurions of Genoa; preceded by a Memoir of his Life 
and Discoveries. Translated from the Spanish and Italian. In 8vo., with a Portrait 
and Engravings. Price 18s. 

17. 


ABEN HAMET, the Last of the ABENCERAGES, a Romance. 
By the VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. Translated from the French. . In 
12mo., with a Portrait, Vignette, and Musical Romance. Price 7s. 

Also, the original French, printed in the same size, and with the same Embel- 
lishments. Price 7s. 

“ The style of the original is elegant, animated, and delightful; aud we know no volume more 
eligible to be put into the hands of the French student, to inspire a love of the language, and cul- 
tivate a fine taste for its beauties. There is much of descriptive power, as well as of simplicity and 
pathos, in the tale.”—Literary Gazette. 

18. 


LORENZ STARK, a Characteristic Picture of a German Family. 


By J.J. ENGEL. Translated from the German by J. GANS. In Two Volumes, 
12m. . Price 12s. 
19. 


LETTRES DE DEUX JEUNES AMIES, Eléves d’Ecouen, 
Par Madame CAMPAN, Surintendante de la Maison d’Ecouen. With Notes, and 
the Translation of the most difficult passages. By E. DUVARD, Author of the 
“ French Master.” In Foolscap 8vo. Price 5s, 

“ The editor has been induced to offer this work to the public, by the belief that it is one of the 
best calculated works in the French language to be put into the hands of children learning that 
language; and that books of this description are much wanted, as there are but few; and the 
choice of translation books to be given to children learning a foreign language is of no less conse- 
quence thav that of good grammar.”— Editor's Preface. 


20. 21. 


A GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LANGUAGE. By G. H, 
NOEHDEN, Ph. D. LL.D. of the British Museum, &c. Fifth Edition: Revised and 
Corrected by the Author before his death. In one thick volume, 12mo. Price 10s, 6d, 


Also, by the same Author, printed uniformly with the Grammar, price 8s. in boards, 
EXERCISES to the GERMAN GRAMMAR. 






















































































































































































WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


22. 


VERGANI and PIRANESI’s ITALIAN and ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. Exemplified in Twenty Lessons, with Exercises, Dialogues, and entertaining 
Historical Anecdotes. A New Edition, Corrected, Improved and Enlarged, with Notes 
and. Remarks, calculated to facilitate the Study of the Italian Language. By J. 
GUICHET. In 12mo. Price 5s. bound. 


23. 
In octavo, price 12s. Vol. IIL. of 


PRODROMUS SYSTEMATIS UNIVERSALIS REGNI VEGE- 
TABILIS, seu Enumeratio methodica Ordinum, Generum, Specierumque Plantarum 
huc usque Cognitarum. Auctore A. P, de CANDOLLE. Also the Two preceding 
Volumes, price 11. 14s. ; 

24, 
In 8vo. price 7s. sewed, 


ARCHIVES des DECOUVERTES et des INVENTIONS NOU- 
VELLES faites dans les Sciences, les Arts et les Manufactures, tant en France que dans 
les Pays étrangers, pendant l’année 1827. Also the preceding Volumes, from 1809 to 
1826, inclusive, price 7s. each. 

25. 


In octavo, Vol. I. to XII. price 10s. 6d. each, (to be completed in 24 volumes,) 


La LEGISLATION CIVILE, COMMERCIALE et CRIMI- 
NELLE de la FRANCE, ou Commentaire et Complément des Cing Codes Francais, 
tirés, etc. par M. le Baron LOCRE, Ancien taire Général du Conseil-d’Etat, 
auteur de Esprit du Code Civil, de Esprit du Code de Commerce, de |’Esprit du 
Code de Procedure Civile. 


26. 
In Nine Volumes, 8vo. with a Portrait, price 3l. 3s. 
VIE de NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, Empereur des Francais, 


récédée d’un Tableau Preliminaire de la Revolution Frangaise, par SIR WALTER 
COoTT. 
27. 


NALUS, CARMEN SANSCRITUM, E Mahabharato: Edidit, 


Latine vertit, et adnotationibus illustravit, FRANCISCUS BOPP. In Royal 8vo, 
Price il. 4s. 


28. 


VIEYRA’s DICTIONARY of the PORTUGUEZE and ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGES in two Parts; Portugueze and English, and English and Por- 
tugueze. A new Edition, carefully Corrected, and very considerably Improved, by 
J. DIAS DO CANTO. With the enapees words properly accented to facilitate the 
Pronunciation to Learners. In Two thick Volumes, 8vo. Price 11. 16s. 


29. 


A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the PORTUGUEZE and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In two Parts, viz. Portugueze and English, and English 
and Portugueze. Abridged from Vieyra’s Dictionary, with many Altefations and Im- 
provements. By J.D. DO CANTO. In 18mo. Price 10s. 6d. bound. 


30. 


A NEW POCKET DICTIONARY of the DUTCH and ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGES; with a Vocabulary of Proper Names, Geographical, Historical, 
&c., carefully and properly arranged according to the present Spelling adopted in Hol- 
land. By J. WEMINCK, D.D, Minister of the Dutch Church in London. In 18mo. 
Price 12s. bound. 





BY TREUTTEL, WURTZ, TREUTTEL, JUN.) & RICHTER. 


$1. 


PRODROMUS PLANTARUM INDIZ OCCIDENTALIS 
hucusque cognitarum, tam in oris Americe Meridionalis, quam in Insulis Antillicis 
sponte crescentium, aut ibi diuturne hospitantium ; Nova Genera et Species hactenus 
ignotas complectens. Digessit GULLELMUS HAMILTON, M.D. In One Vol. 
Post 8vo. with a Coloured Plate. Price 5s, 


32. 


ICONES FILICUM: FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of 
FERNS, principally of such as have been altogether unnoticed by Botanists, or as have 
not yet been correctly figured. By WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, LL.D. 
Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow and Fellow of the Royal, 
Antiquarian, and Linnean Societies of London; and ROBERT KAYE GREVIL 
LL.D. Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of Edinburgh, and of the Linnean 
Society of London. 

Fasciculus I.—V., handsomely printed in Folio, price 11, 5s. each, plain; or 21. 2s. 
each, coloured. 

This Work will be included in 12 fasciculi, each consisting of 20 Plates, accompanied with as 
many leaves of description, to appear quarterly. The Descriptions are written entirely in 
Latin, and a few remarks added in English; the Plates executed with the greatest attention to 
accuracy, and in the best style of the a_i, especially in the dissections of the fructification, from 
drawings made by the Authors. 

A List of Subscribers will be printed in the last Number. 


33. 


CURTIS’s BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, or Flower Garden dis- 
lay2d, in which the most ornamental Plants cultivated in the open Ground, the Green 

Sane, and the Siove, are accurately represented and coloured. To which are added 
their Names, Class, Order, Generic end Specific characters, according to the System of 
Lioneus; their places of Growth, times of Flowering, and most approved Methods of 
Culture. Conducted by SAMUEL CURTIS, F.L.S. The Descriptions by W. J. 
HOOKER, LL.D. F.R.A. and LS. and Regius Professor of Botany in the Universit 
of Glasgow. In Royal 8vo. with Eight Coloured Plates in each Number, price 3s. Gd. 
each. Nos. I, to VIII. continued Monthly. 

Complete Sets and odd Numbers of the Old Series of this valuable Work may still 
be had. 

34. 


PHRENOLOGY in connection with the Study of PHYSIO- 
GNOMY. By G. SPURZHEIM, M.D. Part I.—On Characters. In Royal &vo, 
with 34 Plates. Price 11. 12s. in boards. 

In tuis Work Dr. Spurzheim reduces the study of physiognomy to its principles; begins by 
distinguishing between physiognomical and pathognomical signs; afterwards examiues the physio- 
gnomical signs, founded on the whole body, and those observed in the faces and heads of both 
sexes and of different nations; and considers successively the heads of various characters styled 
moral or immoral, religious, independent, ambitious, timid, bold, prudent, é&c. Each proposition 
is illustrated by Portraits of individuals well known in history. 


Iso by the same Author, 


A : 
1. OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY ; being also a Manual of 
on ie ~ Marked Busts. Neatly printed in 1%mo. with a Frontispiece, price 
. in boards. 


2. PHRENOLOGY, or the DOCTRINE of the MIND; and of 
the Relations between its Manifestations and the Body. Third Edition, greatly 
improved, with a Frontispiece and 14 Engravings, 8vo. price 16s. in boards. 


3. A VIEW of the PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES of PHRE- 
NOLOGY. Third Edition, greatly improved, 8vo. 7s. in boards. 


4. The ANATOMY of the BRAIN; with a General View of the 
Nervous System. 8vo. with 11 Plates, price 14s. in boards. 











WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


35. 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By A. DE STAEL HOLSTEIN. 
In 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
36. 


ALEXANDER I. EMPEROR of RUSSIA, or a SKETCH of his 
LIFE, and of the most [IMPORTANT EVENTS of his REIGN. By H. E. LLOYD, 
Esq. In8vo. With a Portrait and View of Taganrog. Price 15s, 


37. 


MEMOIRS of HIS SERENE HIGHNESS, the DUKE of 
MONTPENSIER, containing the Details of his Captivity at Lyons. In 8vo. Price 9s, 


38. 


NAPOLEON and CANOVA. Eight Conversations held at the 
Chateau of the Tuileries in 1810. English and French. In 8vo. Price 4s. 


39. 
LORD BYRON EN ITALIE ET EN GRECE;; ou Apercu de 


sa Vie et de ses Ouvrages d’aprés des sources authentiques, accompagné de piéces iné- 
dites et d’un tableau littéraire et politique de ces deux contrées. Par le MARQUIS 
DE SALVO. In8vo. With a Portrait and Fac-simile. Price 15s. 


40. 


ROSALINE DE VERE: a Novel. By the RIGHT HONOUR- 
ABLE LORD DILLON. In 2 vols. post. 8vo. Price 16s. 


41, 


A NEW DICTIONARY, ITALIAN and ENGLISH—ENGLISH 
and ITALIAN, with the Equivalentsin French. By STEFANO EGIDIO PETRONY, 
Member of the Grand Italian Academy, and JOHN DAVENPORT. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
Price 2l. 10s, in boards. 

More than fifty years have now elapsed since the publication of Barretti’s Dictionary, 
which, although professedly compiled from that of the Della Crusca, does not contain 
all the words found even in that Vocabulary. This imperfection was rendered still 
more serious, by the subsequent appearance of the copious Dictionary of Alberti, 
which included several thousand words more than any other leaicographical work of the 
Italian language. The meagreness and poverty of Baretti’s compilation thus became so 
apparent, that nothing but the want of a superior work of the kind could have ensured 
it so large a share of public patronage. In the Dictionary now published by M. 
Petronj, will be found, not only all the words contained in the Della Crusca and Alberti, 
with their equivalents in French ard English, but also many new ones of recent intro- 
duction into the language, together with the philological remarks of Monti, one of the 
most celebrated Italian critics. Mr. P. also for the first time, has marked the exact 
pronunciation of every Italian word, the irregularities of verbs, the doubtful plurals of 
nouns, &c. &c. Mr. Davenport has rendered the second volume particularly useful to 
foreigners, by marking the accentuation of every English word, and by the addition of 
a Synopsis of English Grammar, founded upon the principles of the best modern 
Grammarians. An impartial Public will readily perceive and appreciate the decided 
superiority of the present work over its predecessor, and the great advantages which 
it affords to all who are desirous of perfecting themselves in the harmonious language 
of Italy. 

The Third Volume, containivg the French, English and Italian, may be had sepa- 
rately. Price 14s, 
42. 


CORSO DI LINGUA ITALIANA, che contiene Principi e Regole 
Grammaticali, Frasi, Dialoghi, Anedotte, Favole e Lettere. Operetta Jementari di 
S. E. PETRONJ. Secunda Edizione. Ini2mo. Price 6s. 








BY TREUTTEL, WURTZ, TREUTTEL, JUN. & RICHTER. 


43. 


ORLANDO FURIOSO DI LODOVICO ARIOSTO, conservato 
nella. sua epica integrita, e recato ad uso della studiosa gioventu, da GIOACCHINO 
AVESANI, Veronese. Con utile annotazioni. Nuova edizione, diligentemente cor- 
retta daS. E. Perrony. InSvols.i12mo. Price il.4s. 


44, 


GIL BLAS DI SANTILLANO DEL LE SAGE, tradotto dal 


Dottor Crocchi Sanese. Secunda Edizione di Londra, publicata e corretta da S. E. 
PETRONJ. In 5 vols, 18mo, . Price 11. is. 


45. 


SATIRE DI SALVATOR ROSA, con notizie della sua Vita. In 
8vo. With a beautiful Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. 


This Volume, of whica only 250 Copies were printed, forms a desirable accompani- 
ment to Lady Morgan’s Life and Times of Salvator Rosa. 


46. 
Le AVVENTURE DI TELEMACO, Figliulo d’Ulisse, tradotta 


dal Linguaggio Francese di Fenelon. Nuova Edizione corretta ed accentuata. In 
2 vols, 18mo. With Plates. Price 6s. 
47. 


ULTIME LETTERE DI JACOPO ORTIS, Edizione xv. ed 


unica fatta sovra la prima. Londra. 1814. In 8vo. With Engravings, Price 10s. 6d. 
This is the only complete Edition of these celebrated Letters. 


48. 


MORALE POETICA ITALIANA. Scelta di Massime e Sen- 


tenze tratte da’ pid classici Poeti Italiani. Da P. L.CONSTANTINI. In 12mo. 
With Frontispiece. Price 4s. 
49. 


SCELTA DI PROSE ITALIANE, tratte da’ pit celebri e classici 


Scrittori, con brevi notizie sopra la Vita e gli Scritti di Ciascheduno. Da P. L. CON- 
STANTINI. Terza Edizione, da Barraco. In 2 vols. 12mo. Price 9s. 


50. 


NUOVA SCELTA DI PROSE ITALIANE, tratte da’ piii celebri 
Scrittori Moderni. Da P. L. CONSTANTINI. In 2 vols.12mo. Price 9s. 


51. 


GESENIUS’s HEBREW LEXICON to the Books of the Old 
Testament, including the Geographical Names and Chaldaic Words in Ezra and Daniel. 
Translated into English from the German, by CHRISTOPHER LEO, formerly 
Teacher of German and Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, late Professor of 
German at the Royal Military College, Bagshot, &c. &c. Handsomely printed in 4to. 
at the Cambridge University Press. Vol. 1. Price 11. 4s. in boards. 

Professor Gesenius’s Lexicon is the first in which the alphabetical arrangement of the 
words has been adopted, and that alone would give it a decided superiority over all that 
have preceded it. The Translator has spared no pains to do justice to the work ; he 
has every where verified the citations with the passages referred to, and thereby been 
enabled to correct the errors which had crept into the original; and he has made also 
such additions as appeared to him to be necessary. He has incorporated the additions 
made in the Author’s abridgemeut of the work for schools. To the liberality of the 
Syndien of the Cambridge University Press, the Translator is indebted for the means 
o oe a work of such utility, and for the moderate price at which it is offered 
to the Public. : 


The Second Volume will appear immediately. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY TREUTTEL, WURTZ & Co. 


52. 
The CABINET of FOREIGN VOYAGES and TRAVELS, or 


Selections from the most recent and interesting Journals of eminent Continental Travel- 
lers, that have not before appeared in an English dress. In Two Volumes, 18mo., with 
Engravings. Price 14s. each, in a case. . 


Contents or VOL. I. (for 1825.) 

General view of the most important geographical Researches and Discoveries during 
the last ten years.—Boie’s Tour in Norway.—Kasthofer’s Essay on the Changes in the 
Climate of the Alps.—Erdmann’s Manners and Customs of the Russians, and of the 
Tartars, in the Government of Kasan.—Richter’s Pilgrimages ia the East.—Barker 
Webb’s Description of the Plain of Soune-Salathenls Account of the Salt Lake of 
Inderskoi, and its Environs, in the Kirghis Steppe in Asia.—The Eternal Five on the 
Banks of the Caspian Sea.—Russian Discoveries.—Journies of Messrs. Cailliaud and 
Drovetti to the Oasis of Siwah.—An Account of the Volcanoes now burning.—Travels 
in Egypt, in 1620 and 1821, by Baron Henry Von Minutoli.—Sketch of the Life of 
Frederick Henry Alexander Baron von Humboldt. 


Contents or VOL. II. (for 1826.) 


Introduction.—A Journey in North Holland in 1822.—Iceland and its Inhabitants, 
by Dr. Gliemann.—Litké’s Two Expeditions to the Coast of Nova Zembla, in 1821-22, 
—Apostoli’s Journey through Taurida, in 1820.—Raczynski’s Picturesque Sketches of 
some Provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Richter’s Pilgrimages in the East, continued. 
—Sieber’s Visit to Jerusalem in 1818.—Timkowsky’s Russian Mission to China, in 
1820-21.—Drouville’s Travels in Persia.—Humboldt’s Essay on the possibility of 
effecting a Navigable Communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.—Sketch 
of the Life of Burckhardt. 

53. 

NOVELLE TRATTE DAL DECAMERONE DI GIOVANNI 
BOCCACIO, scelte, purificate ed illustrate di Nuta Inglesi e di Spiegazioni de’ pas- 
saggi pid oscuri, per uso della gioventt. DaM.SANTAGNELLO. In 12mo, With 
a Portrait. Price 7s. 

54. 


HISTORICAL ESSAY on the RISE, PROGRESS, and PRO- 
BABLE RESULTS of the BRITISH DOMINION in INDIA. By JOHN BAP- 
TIST SAY, Author of the Treatise on Political Economy, &c. In 8vo. price 2s. 


55. 


REVIEW of the PROGRESS of RELIGIOUS OPINIONS 
during the Nineteenth Century. By J. C. L. SIMONDE DE SISMONDI, Author 
of the History of the Italian Republics, History of France, &c. In 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


56. 


PRINCIPLES of the KANTESIAN or TRANSCENDENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By THOMAS WIRGMAN. In English and French, Royal 8vo. 


6s. 
57. 


The DOCTRINE of the CHURCH of GENEVA. Illustrated 
in a Series of Sermons, preached by the modern Divines of t sat City. Edited by the 
Rev. J.S. PONS. In 8vo. price 10s. boards. 


58. 


TREATISE we the ORIGIN of LANGUAGE. - Translated 
from the German of J.G. VON HERDER. In 8vo. price 5s. 













PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, THE ‘ 
SACRED AND HISTORICAL BOOKS OF CEYLON, 


FROM 


CINGALESE MANUSCRIPTS, 
IN THE POSSESSION OF SIR ALEXANDER JOHNSTON; 
CONTAINING 


The Mahd-vansi.; or, the Doctrine, Race, and Lineage of Buddha. 
The Rdjd-vali ; or, the Series of Kings. 
The Rajd-ratndcari ; or, the Jewel Mine, or Ocean of Kings. 


ADDRESS. 


A PERIOD of twenty-nine years has now elapsed since the Asiatic Society resolved on giving, 
with each subsequent volume of their researches, a list of such Oriental subjects as required 
further illustration ; and in the foremost they classed among the desiderata, under the head of 
bi hy, 

wr ** Accurate translations of the accounts given of the life and actions pf Buddhoo by the 
priests of his sect. 

2. ‘* To inquire if there be any accounts remaining of Chaucasan, Gonagem, and Gaspa, 
whom the Birmahs represent as haying Ts may Guadma. 

3. ‘* The history of Maha-munt, a disciple, or follower of Guadma, to whem, also, adara- 
tion is paid by many among the worshippers of Buddha.” 

Although most valuable particulars of the doctrines «nd traditions of Baddhim are given 
in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches, by Dr. Buchanan, which alse was followed. by 
Captain Mahony and M. Joinville, in the 7th volume, these papers, however interesting they 
may be, are necessarily fragments and selections, and can in no degree be estimated as the 
realization of the sentiments of the Society ; which judiciously expressed the importance of 
acquiring the genuine records of a sect, influential on 180 millions ef the human race. 

These doctrines, moreover, however desirable they might appear, in 1798, to the scholar and 
philosopher, are, in 1828, become matter also of the est political importance ; for the war 
with Birmah has brought large provinces under British control, professing, from the most re- 
mote periods, the Buddhoo worship, and whose internal polity and government obviously re- 
quire the most accurate knowledge and experience of the principles to which they 
have for centuries pertinaciously adhered. 

The interesting descriptions of the Rama-yana, and other national works, abound with 


passages, which clearly mark the island of Lanka, or Ceylon,.as ——— a icuous 
station in every political era of Hindostan, as well as in her literature; and the island of Ceylon, 
also, is the chosen spot which the kingdoms of Birmah, Siam, and the principal Ultra ic 


states generally recognise as the source of their laws and doctrine, and the site of the Buddha 
Guadma’s residence and miracles, and therefore manifestly is the country wherein the clearest 
accounts are likely to be found of the principles and tenets of Budilhism. 

It is altogether owing to the enlightened views and active measures of Sir Alexander John- 
ston, that these important literary subjects, so clearly designated as desirable for the best inter- 
ests of Oriental literature, and so useful at this era to our political influence over the new 
vinces of our Eastern empire, have been acquired from the Buddhist priests of Ceylon, tad ive 
stamped with the clearest evidence of their genuineness. They consist of three distinct works : 
the Mah-vansi, the Raja-ratnacari and the Rajé-vali; and these works, translated by Sir 
Alexander Johnston's native Cingalese official interpreters into English, and verified and re- 
vised by the ablest Palee scholar in Europe, are now nearly ready for the 

From the information prefixed in a manuscript note by the translator, R4j4-pakse, a well. 
known intelligent native of Ceylon, the Mah4-vansi is one of the most highly esteemed of all 
their sacred books, and has the character of being among the oldest of writings, being 
throughout composed in Palee, the sacred Buddhist language. This work has been so carefully 
preserved, that but slight differences are observable between the most ‘ancient and more modern 
copies ; it does not appear at what period it was composed, but it has been existing from the 
period that the books of Ceylon were originally written, and it contains “‘the doctrine, race, 
and lineage of Buddhoo,” and is, in fact, the religion and history of Buddhism, 

The R4jé-ratndcari was written by a priest of the Pansila, called Abeja-r4ja-piriwana,of 
the Temple Walgan-pawya-was ; it is extracted out of ancient books, and is of nae 
rity, being scarcely less esteemed than the Mabé-vansi itself, and it contains the history of 
Buddhoo by an abridgement of the Mah4-vansi ; as well as records the erection of the temples, 
and the history of the kings, from the first king Wijaya (whose reign is computed at 2369 
Years ago), to. the conquest of Ceylon by the Portuguese. , 

The R4jé-vali is the work of many hands, and compiled from the local histories, which 
are inserted as corollaries and additions to the two more important works already cited, 

These three works, therefore, compris¢ all the authentic annals of Buddhism, drawn from 
their own sources ; they are given in the English dress of their own official translators, who 

- Were well aware of the sacred and geographical terms of their language, without which clue, 
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no European could so faithfully have, executed their translation, and they are unquestionably 
calculated to throw a light upon, and materially elucidate our knowledge of, the chronology 
of the. Hindoo histories. . 

Europe has entered with ardour on the path of Eastern literature, and so important have 
been the discoveries made through its medium, so completely has it proved the identity of the 
classic deities of Greece and Rome with those of India, that it leads the admirer of the splen- 
did fictions of antiquity to seek their true origin on the banks of the Indus and of the Ganges, 
and to view with the strongest interest the ancient records of the East. 

The patronage of the public is upon reed sere invited to the publication of the Eng- 
lish translation of the Mah4-vansi, the R4jé-vali, and the Réja-ratnacari. 

The Work will be printed by Subscription, in Three handsome Octavo Volumes. The 
Price £2 2s., to be paid on delivery., An early transmission of names is desfred, it being 
intended to limit the impression to the number demanded. 
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GREEK. 


1. 


GREEK GRADUS; or, Greek, Latin, and English 
Prosodial Lexicon; containing the Interpretation, in Latin and English, of all 
words which occur in the Greek Poets, from the earliest — to the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and also the Quantities of each syllable ; thus combining 
the advantages of a Lexicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek Gradus. For the 
Use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. J. Brassz, B.D. late Fellow of Trin. 
Col., Camb. One thick Vol. 8vo. Pr. 24s. boards. 


2. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, with ENGLISH Notes; 
Second Edition. Containing Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Notes in Eng- 
lish from the most eminent Critics and Interpreters: with parallel passages from 
the Classics, and with references to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses.—. 
The various readings are recorded under the text. Greek and English Indexes 
are added. By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D. Three Vols. Svo. Price 2J. 5s. bds. 
—Two Plates are added, one illustrative of the Travels of the Apostles, and the 
other a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City and Temple of Jerusalem. 

This work is intended for the use of Students in Divinity, as well as the Library. 

* After a minute examination, the author of the present manual considers this edition of the 
Greek Testament as the most valuable of any that has yet been published, with critical 
and philological apparatus, especially for students who wish to purchase only ONE Edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament.’— Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 


3. 


GREEK SEPTUAGINT, with the Apocrypna; 
from the Oxford edit. of Bos and Holmes. 11. 8s. bds. 


This Edition is hot-pressed, and handsomely privted in one volume, 8vo. FOR USE 
IN CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, as well as the Library. 


MC The Septuagint and Testament may be had uniformly bound in four handsome 
volumes. 


‘ This elegantly-executed volume is very correctly printed, and (which cannot but recom- 
mend it to students in preference to the incorrect Cambridge and Amsterdam reprints of the 


Vatican text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the reach of almost every one.’— 
Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 


4. 


SCHREVELIUS’ GREEK LEXICON, trans- 
lated into ENGLISH. In this edition the Latin significations, &c. have been 
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rendered into lish, the quantities carefully marked, and about 3000 new 
words added. It forms a valuable Greek and English Lexicon. 1 vol. 8vo. Pr. 
16s. 6d. bds. 

The present Edition of SCHREVELIUS’ Lexicon, which has for so long a period fa- 
cilitated the labors, and promoted the knowlege, of Greek Students, comes recommended to the 
notice of the juvenile reader by having the explanations in our own tongue. The plan 
of introducing into School Books plain English for bald Latin,in the interpretations of 
Greek words, has within these few years been sanctioned by many.most respectable teachers 
of youth, and we trust that a plan so founded in common sense, useful alike to the in- 
structor and the pupil, will be universally adopted. 

Great care has been taken to make the translation as correct as possible, and though we 
profess not to claim the merit of universal accuracy, yet we venture to hope that the mis- 
takes, which we have committed, are but few and slight. We may add that the various 
errors in the original, which have been multiplied in successive Editions, had become so 
numerous, that we cannot, after all our care, expectto have succeeded in detecting the 


whole; but what have escaped us on the present occasion may fall under our eye at a 
future time. 
5. 


HECUBA OF EURIPIDES, From the Text, and 
with a Translation of the Notes, Preface, and Supplement, of PORSON ; critical 
and explanatory Remarks, partly original, partly selected from other Commen- 
tators ; Illustrations of Idioms from Matthia, Dawes, Viger, &c. &c.; a Synopsis 
of Metrical Systems; Examination Questions ; and copious Indexes. . For the Use 
of Schools and Students. By the Rev. J. R. Mason, Trin. Col., Camb., and 
Master of Wisbech School. 12mo. Pr. 5s. bds. 

‘This is, beyond all comparison, the best student’s edition of a Greek play, which has ever 
been given to the public. ‘The original edition of Porson, which forms the ground-work of 
the present, is, after all, a book more adapted to the finished scholar and classical critic, 
than to those who are only pursuing the studies which are to render them worthy of a 
station within the envied pale.’—Literary Chronicle, Jan. 1827. 


6. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. ByR. Vatpry, D.D. F.A.S. 
Eleventh Edition. Pr. 6s, 6d. bds. 


fae 
GREEK EXERCISES; or, an Introduction to Greek 


Composition ; so arranged as to lead the Student from the elements of Grammar 
to the highest parts of Syntax. In this work the Greek of the Words is not 
appended to the Text,. but referred to an Index at the end. By the Rev. F. 
Vatry, M.A. Trin. Coll., Camb., and one of the Under-Masters of Reading 
School. Price 5s. 6d. 12mo. 

A KEY will speedily be published. Price 2s. 6d. 

‘This work evinces so much talent, learning, and laborious industry, and is, in our opinion, 
so calculated to facilitate the progress of Students in acquiring a thorough knowlege of the 
Greek Lauguage, that we think we shall be conferring a general benefit by exciting our ut- 
most endeavors to bring it into public notice. As to the original portion of the work, Mr. 
Valpy claims attention to his illustration of the ‘ radical force and meanings’ of the Greek 
prepositions ; this is done with considerable ability and ingenuity. The department of 
the book which treats of syntax merits our unqualified approbation, both for its learning, 
correctness, and clearness.’—Lit, Chron, Dec. 1826. 


8. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL WORDS OF THE GREEK 
LANGUAGE, adapted to the Memory of the Student by means of derivations 
and derivatives, passages from the Classical writers, and other associations. By 
the Rev. F. Vaury, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


9. 


STEPHENS’ 
GREEK THESAURUS. 


Tue Editors of the GREEK THESAURUS are happy to announce 
the termination of their labors. The Lexicon, GuossaRigs, and 
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H. StTePpHeEens’ COMMENTARY ON THE DIALEcTs, &c. are 
now completed; and as the INDEx will refer directly to every 
word, it will be evident that the printing of it could not be com- 
menced until the whole of the Lexicon should be finished: it is 
however expected that the No. containing it will be published in 
the Spring. 

The work will thus be comprised in 39 Numbers, as specified ; 
and as the old Edition has been intirely reprinted, with the 
addition of about one third more of new matter, it is presumed that 
the advantages of the new over the old Edition stand preeminent ; 
although it is in vain to expect that a Lexicon or Dictionary can 
ever be perfect, so long as Literature shall be a subject of in- 
vestigation to Scholars. 

Should the time occupied in the completion of this undertaking 
have been a source of dissatisfaction, the Editors confidently an- 
ticipate that the slightest examination into the nature of the work 
will not fail to remove such an impression. A mere reprint might 
have been published in a few months; but when the multiplicity of 
materials they have been obliged to collect and digest is taken into 
consideration, it will appear, it is hoped, that no unnecessary delay 
has occurred. 

It is earnestly recommended to those persons, who have not 
received all the Nos. of the work, to complete it immediately, as 
the price will soon be raised for such arrears to 26s. per No., and 
large paper double. The prices will be again raised after the 
work is completed ; the Editors having only about 20 perfect copies 
left at their disposal. 

The copies of some deceased Subscribers may be had, 1/. 
5s. Small, and 2/. 12s, 6d. Large Paper. The Work contains 
about 16,000 words omitted by StErnENs. ‘Total original 
Subscribers, 1086. The copies printed are limited to that 
number. 

Subseribers wishing to bind the Work may be assisted with 
instructions, as to ending the volumes, &c., by an application at 
Red Lion Court : and as it is intended to print such Subscribers’ 
names as may desire it in red ink, in order to identify their copy 
to posterity, it is requested that they will immediately signify their 
intention to Mr. Valpy (post paid); and that the list may be as 
perfect as possible, any corrections of the names and addresses will 
be considered as a favor. 


It is recommended “to bind the Glossaries, Commentary on the Dialects, &c. 
in one Volume, and to place the Index at the end of the Lexicon. The Preface, 
additional titles, &c. will be given with the Index No. 


LATIN. 
10. 


DICTIONARY OF LATIN PHRASES; compre- 
hending a methodical digest of phrases from the! best authors, which have been 
collected in all phraseological works hitherto published; for the more speedy 
progress of students in Latin Composition. By W. Roszntson, A. M, of Cam- 
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bridge. A new Edition, with considerable additions, alterations, and corrections. 
For the use of the Middle and Upper Classes in Schools, Pr. 15s. royal duod. bds., 
consisting of more than 1000 pages. 

*_* The present Edition has this advantage over its predecessors, that it is enriched with 
many hundred phrases which have hitherto been unrecorded; and these have been drawn from 
the purest fountains, by actual perusal ; from Cicero, Tacitus, Terence, Plautus, &c. 

« The valuable assistance which it will afford to the Student and School-boy in Latin Com. 
position can scarcely fail to obtain for it a distinguished place in the list of School Books.’— 
Class. Journ. No. 57. 

«If the work in its ‘first estate’ was a favorite treatise at our schools, it can have nothing 
to fear in its renovated form, where its barbarisms have been expunged, and some thousand 
phrases, drawn from the purest sources, have been added. We shall merely observe that 
it is an excellent key to Latin Composition.’—Literary Chronicle, 

‘The utility of the work to Students in Latin Composition is too evident to need pointing 
out; and we doubt not that it will readily find a due place in the list of School Books.'— 
Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1824. 


11. 
GRADUS AD PARNASSUM; a New Edition, 


omitting the Verses and Phrases; the English of the words is given, with their 
formation. Many new words are added, and other Improvements. duod. Third 
Ed. 7s. 6d. 

The present Edition is printed at the suggestion of several Schoolmasters, who have long 
objected to the old Gradus, as being greatly injurious to the progress of rising genius. It is 
only necessary to refer to the sentiments of Dr. Vicesimus KNOX on the old Gradus to establish 
the utility of the present plan. 


12. 


TIRONIS THESAURUS; or, A New and Im- 
proved Classical LATIN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. W. 
Nistock, D.D., M.R.S.L., and Master of Hitchin School, Herts. Pr. 6s. 

To this Edition have been added the Roman Calender; Table of Weights, Meusures, and 
Coins; Numerals, Ordinals, &c.; on Poetical Feet and Metrical Combinations; Horatian 
Metres and Odes, &c. &c. The Dictionary has been compiled entirely new, and is enriched by 
the addition of many words and phrases of the purest Latinity ; (1000 of which, at the least, 
are not in any other Dictionary ;) whilst unclassical words at.d phrases have been carefully 
excluded, and all antiquated phraseology modernised. Considerable alteration has been 
made ion the English renderings of the Latin words, and the meanings have been greatly 
increased. The quantity of each vowel has been accurately marked; omissions have been 
supplied, and vulgarisms avoided. Due notice has been taken of all such words as are 
deficient, as in preterites and supines of verbs, and the number and cases of nouns; and 
all the irregular tenses of verbs, and the cases of heteroclite nouns, are introduced. The 
deficiencies in denoting by figures the declension of nouns and the conjugation of verbs 
are supplied. The whole forms a complete and correct Guide to the Latin Tongue. 


13. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA: or, A CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY; containing a copious account of the Proper Names mentioned 
in Accient Authors; with the Value of Coins, Weights, and Measures, used 
among the Greeks and Romans ; and a Chronological Table. By J. Lemprizere, 
D.D. The third edition greatly enlarged, 1797. Reedited b E. H. BARKER, 


Esq., of Thetford, Norfolk, with the extensive and valuable Corrections, Im- 
provements, and Additions, above 4,000 in number, indicated by brackets, and 
(with his knowledge and approbation) introduced from the Sixth American Edition 
published by Cuaries Anrnon, Esq., Adjunct Professor of Languages and 
Ancient Geography in Columbia College, New York: to which is subjoined by 
the present Editor an Appenpix of matter, more or less useful, extracted from 
various books. Pr. 16s. bds. or 17s. 6d. bound. 


14, 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE 
By the Rev. F. Vatry, M.A. Oct. Pr. 12s. 
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15. 


ANALECTA LATINA MAJORA;; containing se- 
lections from the best Latin Prose Authors, with English Notes, &c. on the plan 
of Dauzetu’s Analecta Greca. 1 vol. 8vo. Pr. 10s. 6d. 


16. 


VIRGIL, collated from the best Editions. By A. J. Vaupy, 
M. A. Ninth Ed. 3s. 6d. 18mo. 


VIRGIL, with English Notes at the end, Original, and 


selected from the Delphin and other editions. No Interpretatio. J ifth Ed. 
Pr. 7s. 6d. 18mo. 


‘ The body of Notes forming the Appendix constitutes an excellent commentary upon Virgil ; 
and must prove of peculiar benefit to the pupil in clearing up difficulties of the sense or 
the metre. Bat these explanatory notes are of still farther utility, as tending to lead 
juvenile minds into a train of euquiry that will expand their ideas and facilitate their pro- 
gress in classical literature. The notes of Voss iu particular contribute highly to enrich the 
present impression..—-New Monthly Mag. April, 1817. 


17. 


HORACE, collated from the best Edition. The objectionable 


Odes and Passages have been expunged, Printed uniformly with the Virgil. 
Fourth Edition. By the Same. 8s. 6d. 


HORACE, with English Notes. Fourth Ed. 6s. 
18. 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS, with English Notes on 
the plan of Cicero’s Offices and Virgil. duod. 5s. 6d. 
The same Edition; no Notes. 3s. 6d. duod. 


19. 


GROTIUS DE VERITATE CHRIST. RELIG. with 
all the Notes of Grotius, Le Clerc, and others translated into English. 6s. 12mo. 


20. 


CICERO DE OFFICIIS, with English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. The Text of the Heusingers is followed. For Students at 
College, and Schools. Fourth Ed. 6s. duod. bds. 

‘ To Schools the present edition will prove particularly acceptable ; considerable information 
and much useful elucidation will be found in the adscititious matter; and the student will 
be thus benefited without any unnecessary augmentation of labor.’—Crit. Rev. Oct, 1815. 


21. 


CICERO DE AMICITIA ET DE SENECTUTE, from 
the Text of Ernestt, with all his Notes, and citations from his INDEX LATIN. 
CICERON., and much original matter, critical and explanatory. Fourth 
Edition. By E. H. Barker, Trin. Coll., Camb. 4s. 6d. bds. 12mo. 

‘It is indeed a publication which contains multum in parvo; and the classical student 
will find in it no small store of useful philological erudition.’—Crit. Rev. v. 24. 


22. 
THE GERMANY anv AGRICOLA or TACITUS, 
from Brotizr’s and Passow’s Text, with English Notes and Emendations and 
Critical Remarks. By the Same. Fourth Edition. 5s. 6d. 12mo. 


‘ This is a valuable addition to the number of our School Books. The Editor has given 
ample proof of his various reading in his Notes.’—Crit. Rev. 1813. 


23. 
SUPPLEMENTA ANNALIUM C. CORN. TACITI; 


Appendix ad Lib. v. Historiarum; Stemma Cesarum illustratum; Anecdota 
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de Tiberio, Caio, Claudio, Nerone, Galba, Othone, Vitellio, Vespasiano, Tito, 
Domitiano, Nerva, et Trajano; Fragmentum Lib. xci. T. Livii Supplemento 
et Annotationibus [llustratum ; Appendix Chronologica; C. C. Taciti Politica; 
et Inscriptio Tabul Trajane. AG. Brotrer. Oct. 18s. large p. 36s. 


This volume has been printed to complete Oberlin’s Edition of Tacitus, and any others that 
de not include the Supplement, éc. 


24, 


CATULLI CARMINA. With Explanatory Notes in 
English. By Dr. T. Forster. 4s. Gd. bds. 
25. 


NOCTES CARCERARIZ.—DE LEGIBUS METRI- 
CIS POETARUM GRZCORUM, qui versibus Hexametris scripserunt, Dispu- 


tatio: contexuit Gitnert. Waxertecp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. This is also printed in the 
Classical Journal, Nos. 66, 67, 68, 69. 


26 


THE DELPHIN CLASSICS, 
with the VARIORUM NOTES. 


By A. J. VALPY, M. A. 


LATB FELLOW OF PEMB, COLL,, OXFORD. 


The Price is 1/, 1s. each Part; Large Paper double: as few 
copies remain on hand, the prices will hereafter be increased. Very 
few copies are printed beyond the present Subscription, which 
amounts to 983 large andsmall. No. 112. is just published. 

N. B. As it may not be convenient to some new Subscribers to 


purchase at once all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. wall ac- 
commodate them by delivering two or three back Nos. with each 
new No. till the set is completed —STEPHENS’ GREEK THE- 
SAURUS may be subscribed for on the same terms. 

The high reputation in the Learned World of the DELPHIN 
as well as of the VARIORUM CLASSICS, and the paar 


scarcity of most of them, left little doubt that their 
cation would be received with approbation. 

The avidity with which both are sought, and the impractica- 
bility of procuring complete Sets of either, as well as the know- 
lege that they contain many errors, and that the critical labors 
of the last century, and the collation of many important MSS, 
have considerably improved the TExT, encouraged the expecta- 
tion that a New EpITIoNn would be favorably regarded, es- 
pecially as no library can be considered as complete without a 
regular collection of the CLAssics. 

The BEST TEXT is used, and not that of the Delphin, as has 
been erroneously stated in one of the Reviews.—-The D&LPHIN 
Notes, INTERPRETATIO, and the Various Readings, are placed 
under the Text; and the Notes in the best VARIORUM Edition 
printed at the end of each Author. 

The best Indices are adopted, and carefully collated with the 
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Text, to remove the present numerous faults in the references, 
The reference is made to the Book and Chapter, and not to the 
page, by which means the same Index will apply to all other edi- 
tions. The Literaria Notitia from the Bipont Editions, con- 
tinued to the present time, are added.—Thus are incorporated 
the DELPHIN, Brront, and VARIORUM EpITIONS, the sub- 
stance of the three being united in this Edition. 

A finely engraved head will be given of such Authors as can 
be procured from authentic sources.~The Maps will be beauti- 
fully executed, and the illustrative Woop-CurTs inserted. 

The whole will be printed uniformly, in Octavo—each Part will 
average 672 pages, without reference to the conclusion of any 
author, so that the Subscribers may bind and arrange them alpha- 
betically or chronologically. 

The whole will make about 120 to 130 parts—twelve will be ~ 
printed in each year: to be paid for on delivery. The Work 
CANNOT be subscribed for in separate Parts or Authors, but 
asa WHOLE collection. 

It may not be improper to observe, that a set of the Delphin 
sold at the Roxburghe Sale in 1812 for above 500/., and that a 
uniform set of the VARIORUM cannot be obtained at any price. 
To collect the editions which are now offered, would cost many 
hundred pounds; whereas the present new Edition will cost but 
12/. 12s. per ann. for 10 years. 

*.* To save expense, it is particularly requested that a refe- 
rence be given to some friend in London, where the Parts may be 
left and the money received. Any Person travelling abroad may 
have his copy kept at Mr. Valpy’s. 

Mr. V. will be glad to afford his assistance to any Subscribers in 
the mode of binding the Parts of this work, as well as the Greek 
Thesaurus, with reference to the proper endings to each Vol., 
their size and order being left to the discretion of every Sub- 
scriber. 


The Authors to be comprised in this edition are: 


Cicero, Libri Oratorii, O- | Ovidius | Ausonius 
rationes, Epistole ad | Phedrus | Boethius 
Familiares, Opera Phi- | Plautus Cesar 
losophica Plinius (Senior) Dictys Cretensis, §c. 
Claudianus Sullustius Florus 
Callimachus Statius Justinus 
Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- | Suetonius Manilius 
pertius Tacitus Martialis 
Eutropius Terentius Panegyrici Veteres 
Horatius Paterculus Pompeius Festus, §c. 
Juvenalis et Persius Virgilius Prudentius 
Livius Apuleius Quintus Curtius 
Lucretius Aulus Gellius Valerius Maximus. 
Nepos Aurelius Victor 


Those in Italics are already published. 





HIS MAJESTY, 2cop.ip 

—THE KING OF HOL- 
LAND 

H. R. H. THE DUKEOF 
YORK 

SUSSEX, ip 

—CAMBRIDGE, lp 

THE DUKE OF Northum- 
berland 

—Roxburghe 

—Rutland, ip 

—Leinster, Ip 

—Buckingham, ip 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
Armagh, lp 

—Cashel, lp 

THE BISHOP of Dromore 

—Kildare 

— Limerick 

— Llandaff 

—Norwich 

—Oxford 

—Peterborough 

THE EARL of Aylesford, 

Ip 

—Buckinghamshire, Ip 

—Caernarvon, Ip 

—Dalhousie 

—Dartmouth, lp 

—Dunmore 

—Enniskillen, ip 

—Fife, ip 

—Grey 

—Guilford 

—Grosvenor, 

—Harrowby 

—Leitrim, Ip 

—Lonsdale 

—Mountnorris, Ip 

VISCOUNT Kingsboro, | p 

—Palmerston, | 

THE LORD Arbuthnot 

—W. C. Bentinck 

—Braybrooke 

—Carbery 

—Colchester 

—Combermere 

—Dundas 

—H. Fitzroy, 

—Grenville 

—Kenyon 

—Napier 

—Tenterden 

—C.J. of Ireland, Ip 

Sir J. Leach, Mast. Rolls 

Mr. Justice Gaselee 

HIS EXCELLENCY 
Gen, Suchtelen, Ip 

—Count de Ludolph 

THE HON.Gen.Meade,! p 

—C. Ashburnham 

—F. Calthorpe, M. P. 

—P. De Blaquiere 

—G. Lamb 

—F. Lamb 

—H. Legge 

—and Rev. H. percy 
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Subscribers to the Delphin 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


RIGHT HON. E. Petre, lp 

—wW. S. Bourne, M.P. 

—G. Canning, M. P. 

—Sir W. Drummond, | p 

—J. Foster, M.P. 

—J.H. Frere 

—Sir W. Grant 

LADY Vincent 

SIR T. D. Acland, Bart. 

—F. Blake, ip 

—R. Bromley 

—F. Burdett, M.P. 

—G. Crewe, 

—W. Curtis, M.P. 

—R. J. Eden 

—T. Foley, 

—J.W.S. Gardiner 

—G. Goold 

—B. W. Guise, M.P. 

—T.F. Heathcote,M.P. ip 

—H. Jones, K.C. 

—J. W. Lubbock, Ip 

—G. Ouseley 

—E. B. Perrott 

—R. Phillips 

—H. Rivers 

—G. T. Staunton 

—I.H. Thorold, lp 

—G. O. P. Turner 

—T. Turton 

Col. Sir A. H. Blake 

Col, Grant of Grant, 
M.P. ip 

Col. Sibthorp, M.P. ip 

R. S. Carew, Esq. M. P. 

T. W. Coke, , M.P. 

W. Dickinson,, M.P. 

J. S. Dowdeswell, , M. P. 

W. H. Fremantle,, M. P. 

D. Gilbert, , M.P. 

R. Gordon, , M. P. lp 

H.Gurney, , M.P. 

C. Harvey, , M. P. lp 

P. St. J. Mildmay, , M. P. 

W. T. Money,, M.P. 

J. B. Monck, , M. P. 

J. B. S. Morritt, M. P. 

R. Price, , M. P. Ip 

C. E. Rumbold,, M. P. 

A. Savile, , M.P. 

S. Smith, , M.P. 

M.A. Taylor,,M.P. Ip 

J. H. Tremayne, , M. P. 

E. B. Wilbraham, , M.P. 

W. Williams, , M.P. Ip 

R. Wilmot, , M. P. 

H. Wrottesley,,M.P. 

THE DEAN OF Taam 

— Westminster 

—Worcester 

REV. DR. Bond, Hanwell 

—Bowerbank 

—Brereton, Gram. Sch. 
Bedford 

—Butler, Harrow, lp 

—Forester, Preb. of Wor- 
cester, ip 


REV. DR. Gardner, San- 
sour 

—Inchbald 

—Mavor, Woodstock 

—Nott, Winchester 

—Parr 

—Pinckney, East Sheen 

—Prior, Dublin 

—Radcliffe,Salisbury,2cop, 

—Roberts, Mitcham 

—Russell, Master of Char- 
ter-House School 

—Swmith, Grammar School, 
Manchester 

—Stonard,Aldingham, |p 

—Thomas, Billesdon 

—Valpy, Reading, Ip 

—Wait 

—Williams, Reading 

Rev. Archdeacon Bisshopp, 
Dublin 

DR. Bancroft 

—Goldie, York 

—M‘Phersor, Aberdeen 

T. Le Blanc, LL.D. Master 
of Trin. Hall, Camb. 

H. Giffard, Esq. C. J. of 
Ceylon 

W. Babington,, M. D. 

G. Birkbeck,,M.D. Ip 

J. Bostock,, M.D. 

J.P. Brandreth, , M. D. 
Liverpool 

Dr. G. Campbell, Temple 

M.B. Clare,,M.D. Jamaica 

R. Fowler,, M.D, Salisbury 

J. Franck,, M. D. Inner 
Temple 

J. Hill,, M. D. 

E. Johnstone, , M.D. Bir- 
mingham, 2 cop. 

T. May,, LL. D. Enfield 

R. Powell,, M.D. Bedford 
Place 

R. R. W. Robinson, , M.D, 
Preston 

—Robinson,, M.D. Calcat. 

T.Rutter,, M.D.Liverpool 

T. 8. Salmon, , M.D. Read- 
ing, Ip 

—Warren, M. D. London 

T. M. Winterbottom,,M,.D. 
S. Shields 

J. Beague,, B.C. L. Duke 
Street 

J G.Morgan,, M.B. Barns. 

Prof. Feinagle, Dublia 

—Pillans, Edinburgh 

THE REV. T. D. Allen, 
A.M. Univ, Coll. Oxf. 

—Mr. Allgood, Nunwick 

—W. Antrobus, Acton 

—Ayling, Tillington 

—R. Baker 

—J. Ballard, Crapredy 

—J. Cleaver Banks 

—W. Barker, Silverton 





THE REV. O. Belfour, 
St. John’s Wood 
—Jos. Benson, Hounslow 
—J. W. Best, Chieveley 
—J. Bransby, Stoke New. 
—J.H. Bransby, Dudley 
—E. Bristow 
—J. Brooks, Liverpool 
—T. Broworigg, Chanc. 
of C. C. Dubi. 
—R.P. Buddicom, Everton 
—W. J. Burford, Chigwell 
—Weeden Butler, Chelsea 
—J. Butterfield, Delph. | p 
—W. Carmalt, Patney, 1 p 


THE REV. J. Carter, Bris- 
to, 

—W. S.Casborne 

—P. C. Chambres, Jes, Ox. 

—J. Chandler, Witley 

—T. Chapman, Birmingham 

—G. Childe, Lapworth 

—W.Cholwich, Exeter 

—R. Churchman, Norf. Ip 

~ L. Clarke, Winchester 

—J,Clarryvince, Woodbr. 
School 

—J. Corrie, Woodville 

—C. Curtis, Solihull 

—R. Durnford, Chilbolton 
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THE REV. D. Davies, 
Worcester Coll. Ox. 
ford Ip 

—E. Davies, Dorchester 

—Mr, Davies, Leicester 

—C. Delafosse, Grammar 

School, Richmond, ! p 

—E. Dewing, East Rud- 
ham 

—W. S. Dobson, Southwell 

—J. Donne, Oswestry 

—H. Drury, Harrow, Ip 

—T. Ebdon, Durham 

—J. Edwards, 8. Cerney 

&c. &ee &c. 


TOTAL, 983. 


ENGLISH. 


27. 


ROBINSON’S ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE; being 
an Account of the Manners and Customs of the Greeks, designed to illustrate 
the Greex Crassics, by explaining Words and Phrases according to the Rites 
and Customs to which they refer. To which are prefixed, a brief History of the 
Greciar States, and Biographical Sketches of the principal Greek Writers. The 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, and illustrated with Plates. 
8vo. Price 17s. bds. 

*,* This work has been intirely re-written, and has been so much enlarged by extracts 
from Potter, Lakemacher, and others who have treated on Grecian antiquities, as to be ren- 
dered more valuable to the student than in the state in which it first appeared. Indeed it 
is apprehended, that the works of Archbishop Potter, Lakemacher, and Lambert Bos, on the 
subject, contain nothing which will not be found in the present publication; and that the 
present work contains much useful matter which is not to be found in these writers, nor, as 
far as the author knows, in any other single publication on Grecian antiquities, 

The classical authorities, which, in the former edition, were incorporated with the text, 


are placed at the foot of each page. This, it is expected, will be found an improvement, in- 
asmuch as it will render the book’ more uniform, as well as more easy to the student, by 
obviating the difficulties which a frequent recurrence to the authorities must necessarily oc- 
casion, and by preventing his attention from being drawn to them rather than directed to the 
subject-matter itself. At the same time, he can notice the authorities with at least as much 
facility as if they had been placed at the end of the passages to which they refer; and, if 
requisite, they will still enable him to consult the authors themselves, to whom the references 


are given. 
28. 


SELF-ADVANCEMENT;; or, Extraordinary Transitions 


from Obscurity to Greatness: exemplified in the Lives and History of Adrian 
Fourth, the Taeier Basil, Rienzi the Tribune, Alexander Fifth, Cardinal 
Ximenes, Hadrian Sixth, Cardinal Wolsey, Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sixtus Fifth, 
Masaniello, Cardinal Alberoni, Doctor Franklin, and the King of Sweden. By the 
Author of ‘« Practical Wisdom.” 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Some copies are printed 
on fine paper for Presents, hot-pressed, Pr. 7s, 6d. 


The above has been published with a view of exciting in the minds of youth a spirit of emu- 
lation and laudable ambition. 
29. 


CARDS OF EUCLID; containing the Enunciations and 
Figures belonging to the Propositions in the First Six and part of the Eleventh 
Books of Euclid’s Elements, usually read in the Universities. Prepared for 
Students in Geometry at the Universities and Schools, by the Rev. J. Brassz, 
A.M., late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. Pr. 5s, 6d. in a case. Third Ed. 

This little work is published with a view of saving Tutors and Students the time and 
trouble generally employed in constructing the figures in Lecture-rooms and Schools, and of 
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facilitating public examinations in Euclid. The whole has been diligently revised and cor- 
rected by the Editor. The CARDS are so numbered that they can be readily referred to 
by the student when required to demonstrate any given proposition.—The ENUNCIA- 
TIONS, &c. are also printed in a small volume, for the use of Tutors and of Students who 
may prefer the more compact form of a book to the Cards themselves. Pr. 4s. 6d. 


30. 


AN ADDRESS FROM A CLERGYMAN TO HIS 
PARISHIONERS. Sixth Ed. With a form of Morninc and Eveninc 
Prayer. By the Rev. Dr. Vary. 4s. 6d. bds.—Contents : 

Of God—The Son of God—The Holy Ghost—The Trinity—Read the Scriptures—The In- 
carnation of Jesus Christ~—The Doctrines of Jesus Christ—The Resurrection—Redemption— 
Justification—Faith—Works—Works without Faith—Faith without Works—Union of Faith 
and Works—Merit and Reward—Humility—The Infiuence of the Holy Spirit—Repentance— 
Regeneration, Renewal, Conversion—Delay of Conversion—Our Endeavours—Predestina- 
tion, Free Will—Of Prayer—Public Worship—Family Prayer—The Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper—Forgiveness of Injuries—Veneration to the Name of God—Relative Duties—Ex- 
hortation to Piety—Prospect in Life—Use of Time—Death. 


31. : 


SERMONS ON PUBLIC OCCASIONS. In 2 vols. 
18s. bds. By the Same. With an Appendix, containing :— 

1. On the Law of the twelve Tables respecting Debtors.—2. On the causes, which must 
prevent the establishment of a Republic in France.—3. On the Catholic Question.—4. The 
Practice of Liberal piety vindicated.—5. Rivality of France.—6. On the prophecies relating 
to the fall of Rome.—7. On the disposition of the French Government to Peace.—8. Deeds 
without a name.—g. Defence of the Country.—10. On a state of insensibility in suspended 
animation.—11. On the interests of the Church of England. 


32. 


ENTHUSIASM of the METHODISTS and PAPISTS 
considered: by Bishop Lavincron. With Notes, Introduction, and Appendix. 
By the Rev. R. Potwnexe. One large vol. 15s. bds. 

This work is recommended to the Students at Oxford in a List published by express 
order. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition now selling for a very high price. The author’s 
principal design is to draw a comparison, by way of caution to all Protestants, between the 
wild and pernicious enthusiasms of some of the most eminent saints in the Popish com- 
munion, and those of the Methodists in our country; which latter he calls a set of pre- 
tended reformers, animated by an enthusiastic and fanatical spirit. 


33. 
THE GENERAL and CLASSICAL ATLAS, by the 


Rev. Epwarp Patterson, M.A. of East Sheen, combines all the most inter- 
esting features of union Gnguaty with those of a modern Atlas; and, without 
losing sight of the object of reference, as an aid to history, it is peculiarly adapted 
to geographical instruction ; for which purpose each map is provided with a blank 
duplicate. 


PRICES, Se @ 
Plain, without blank maps . . 16 
Do. with blanks ‘ at aie 
Outlined with color, without blanks 
Do. do. with blanks . ° . 
FINE PAPER. 
Full colored, without blanks ° 1 ll 6 
Do. do. with blanks outlined e e- 9 


34. 


EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS; containing 
Four Tracts, for and against—from the Edinb. Review, the Classical Journal, the 
Pamphleteer, and also Dr. Vincent’s célebrated Tract. duod. 5s. bds. 


1 
1 4 
1 10 
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‘We are glad to see the merits of the controversy regarding public schools presented in 
this cheap and compact form, which will enable those to draw their own conclusions who 
have had less opportunity of personal experience than ourselves.’—Crit. Rev. Ap, 1817. 


35. 


WEEKLY PRAYERS, imitating that Form of Worship 


contained in the excellent Liturgy of our Established Church: likewise Evening 
Prayers. By R. Case. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


36 


SACRAMENTAL PREPARATION, for a worthy re- 
ceiving of the Lord’s Supper: with Prayers, Meditations, Explanations, and 


Instructions, a week before and a week after having received. By the Same. 
12mo. 1s: 6d. 


37. 


COMMENTARY on tHE PROVERBS or SOLOMON. 
By the Same. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


38. 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, 
No. LXXII. 
For December, 1827. Pr. 6s. [Continued Quarterly.] 


Containing a Variety of Classical, Biblical and Oriental 
Literature. 


With several Greek, Latin, English, and French Tracts interspersed. 


At least 30 pages of each No. are devoted to the Purposes of 
Education, and it is hoped that such will be found convenient 
to the Master as well as useful to the Student. 

It is also intended to make the republication of SCARCE AND 
VALUABLE TRACTS a prominent feature, by which the Scholar 
and Student will have a ready and most economical access to 
what they can now with difficulty procure. 

The following scarce Tracts are inserted in the Numbers already 
published ; a set of which may be had, bound, or in Nos. 


Carmina Howmerica, Ilias et Odyssea, a Rhapsodorum Interpolationibus repurgata opera 
et studio Richardi Payoe Knight. *,* Two copies of the first edition, of which only 50 
were printed, were sold by auction for above 7i. each.—Translation of Lycophron’s Cas- 
sandra, with Notes; by Lord Royston.—Hermann’s Dissertation on &y.—Wakefield’s 
Noctes Carcerarie.—A Chart of ten Numerals, in 200 Languages, with a Descriptive Es- 
say.—Bishop Pearson’s mivor Tracts, chronologically arranged.—An Introductory Essay on 
the Prepositions of the Greek Language; by James Moor, LL. D. Greek Prof. in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow.—Wasse on Latin Scholiasts.—G. Canteri de ratione Emendandi Gra- 
cos Auctores Syntagma recens anctum.—Account of Herculaneum; by the Rev. Mr. 
Hayter.—De Grecorum Verbis ex Regula fiectendis; a C. 8. G. Hauptmann.—T. Falco- 
ner’s two Letters on the Oxford Strabo.—Oratio de Publici Atheniensium Moribus 4 Valc- 
kenaer.—Lamberti Bos Regule precipue Accentuum.—Ruhnken’s animadvv. in Xeno- 
phontis Memorabilia.—Oratio de Linguz Arabice utilitate, antiquitate, et preestantia : A 
Hyde.—Fontes quos Tacitus in tradendis rebus ante se gestis videatur sequutus paucis in- 
dicat J. H. L. Meierotto, 1795.—Notarum Romanarum ac Literarum singularium compen- 
diique scriptionis in antiquis codicibus et monumentis obvii Interpretatio, ex variis aucto- 
ribus collecta.—Fragment of Longus with Lat. translation—An Answer to a late Book 
written against Dr, Bentley, relative to some Manuscript Notes on Callimachus.—Richardi 
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Bentleii Oratiuncula.—Tentamen de Poétis Elegiacis; auctore J. Addisono.—An Inquiry into 
the Versification of Homer, and the Use of the Digamma in his Poems; by Professor Dun- 
bar—A LDiscczzse on Ancient and Modern Learning ; by the late Rt. Hon. Jos. Addison.— ~ 
Richardi Bentleii Zpistole Dux ad Ti. Hemsterhusium.—Prof, Porson’s Collation of the Har- 
leian MS. of the Odyssey—also Collations of Cicero de Senectute—Persius—A vienus—Sueto- 
nhius—Sophocles—Eutropius—Sallustius—Odyssey of Homer.—Epist. Chr. G. Heyne, Guli- 
elmo Vizezn\.--Beatieii Emendat. MSS. in Sophoclem, Theocritum, Bionem, Moschum, Nican- 
drum, et Calliza.—D. Heinsii Oratio de Utilitate, que e lectione Tragediarum percipitur.— 
Bentleii Emendationes inedite in Aristoph. Ovid. Sil. Italicum et varios auctores.—J. Ad. 
Nedel Epist. Critica ad C. G. Heyne.—On ‘some Idioms of the Greek Language; by W. 
Neilson.—On the Geography of Susiana, by Dr. Vincent.—Of the Greek and Latin Accents.— 
Of Degrees in the Universities; by Dr. Brett—L. Bos “ de Etymologia Greca.”—Dr. Vin- 
cent’s Ancient Commerce.—Periplus of the Erythrean Sea.—On Pagan Trinities, by E. H. 
Barker.—Diatribe de Antimacho, Poéta et Grammatieo Colophonio.— Dedication to Walton's 
Polyglott.—Sophronis Mimorum Fragmenta.—Lipsii Animadversiones in Sevece Hippoly- 
tum.—Ric. Porsoni Notz in Aristophanem Brunckii.—On the Greek Sapphic Ode, on the 
Alcaic Ode of Horace, and on the Structure of the Ovidian Distich, by the Rev. J. Tate.— 
Preface to the Aldine Pindar.—The Origin of the Pheaces; by Sir W. Drammond.—Hermo. 
genis Progymnasmata.—-Specimens of Modern Greek.—Coacerning the shield of Achilles, 
by Sir W. Drummond.—List of Romaic Authors, by Lord Byron.—Preface to the Editio 
Princeps of Aristophanes.—History of Translations, by John Galt.—In Tragicorum Gre- 
corum Carmina Monostrophica Commentarius.—Grammatica Greca suis partibus expleta 
et explicita ab Aug. Matthie.—De Ostracismo Atheniensium.—Twelve Plates of the Va- 
rious Forms of the Greek Alphabet in different ages; with the Abbreviations and Copn- 
nexions.—Dissertatio Literaria de Ostracismo Atheniensium.—Tkoughts on a Revision of 
the Translation of various passages in the old Testament, by Archbp. Secker.—With many 


University Prize Essays and Poems, Triposes, Westminster Prologues and Epilogues, Inserip- 
tions, &c. 


The Numbers are REGULARLY published on the last day of 
March, June, September, and December. Subscribers should, 
therefore, always have them with their Revizws and MaGa- 
ZINES, on giving a general order to their Booksellers. 


Communications for the Editor, to Red Lion Court. [Post- 
paid.] 


39. 


THE PAMPHLETEER, 


No. LVI. 


CONTAINING THE BEST POLITICAL, LITERARY, AND SCIENTIFIC 
PAMPHLETS (Intire) OF THE DAY. 


WITH ORIGINAL PAMPHLETS ; ON BOTH SIDES OF EVERY QUESTION. 


Each No., on the average, will contain en WHOLE Pamphlets ; 
thus reducing the price of each to about eightpence. 

The peculiar advantage of this plan is, that it forms an im- 
perishable Record of the most valuable Pamphlets, and will also 
offer, through the means of Clubs and Institutions, a very extensive 
circulation. It is also intended to record such Pamphlets as will 
be useful, not only at the present time, but at future periods.— 
About 2 Nos. are published annually. 


French and German Pamphlets are occasionally translated and 
inserted. 


Communications to Red Lion Court, for the Editor. [ Post-paid.] 
*,* Sets may be had bound, or in Numbers, 6s. 6d. each. 
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CONTENTS OF NO, LVI. 


I. Letter to the Marquess or Lanspown, on the Arrairs of Portucar 
and Sparn ; more particularly as regards the Crisis likely to ensue by the Re- 
turn of the Infante Don Micvuet, armed with Power, to the Portuguese Terri- 
tory. By W. Watton. Second Edition. 

II. Brief Reflections and Suggestions regarding several subjects intimately con- 
nected with the Power and Prosperity of the British Empire. Part II, 
[ Original.] 

III. Facts representing certain Versions of Hory Scripture published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society: in Reply to an Article in No. LXXI. of 
the Quarterly Review. By Rev. T. Pert Pratt. Third Edition. 

IV. Political Lire of the Ex-Emperor of Mexico, Don Avucustin pe Irur- 
BIDE, written by Himself. [Translated exclusively for the Pamphleteer.] 

V. A Memorial, addressed to Lonp Viscount Gopericu, on the Fitness of 
the System of the Bank of EncLtanp,—of the Country Banxs,—and of the 
Brancu Banks of England,—to the Wants of the People: and on the ample 
Means of Protection, which private Bankers and the Public have, against the 
Monopoly of the Bank of England. By H. Burcess. Second Edition. 

VI. A Letter to the Rev. H. Purtiporrs, D. D. on the Subject of his two 
Letters to the Right Hon.G. Canyino, By T, Gissorne, Jun. 


The best Pamputets of the following noble and distinguished Authors are 
recorded: 


Rt. Hon, Ear! of Sheffield C. C. Western, M. P. G. Hibbert, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Grenville W. Huskisson, M. P. B. Montague, Esq. 
—_—————_—. Somers Serj. Onslow, M. P. C. Butler, Esq. 
Bexley James Stephen, M. P, E. B. Sugden, Esq. 
The late Lord Erskine R. Preston, M. P. J. Chitty, Esq. 
The late Bishop Watson J.C. Curwio, M. P. Col. Torrens 
—Bishop Marsh P. Grenfell, M. P. T.N.Talfourd,Esq.&c. &e. 
—late Bishop of Winches- Sir T. S. Raffles 
ter Bishop Milner, D. D. FRENCH, &c. 

—Bishop of Meath Archdeacon Daubeny M. Visc, de Chateaubriand 
Rt. Hon. W, Hastings Rev. Dr. Nance M. Benj. Constant 
~ G. Canning ~ — Dr. Crombie M. Carnot 

— C. Long —— Dr. Phillpotts M., Talleyrand 
Sir W. Congreve, Bart. —— Dr. Valpy M. Savary, Duke of Rovige 
Sir H. Parnell, Bt. M. P. —— W. L. Bowles Professor Goerres 
Sir J. Banks, Bt. K. B. — J.C. Eustace Counsellor Gentz 
Sir H. B. Dudley, Bt. —— T. Falconer, M. A. M. Cottu 
Sir J. Sinclair, Bt. —— T. S. Hughes Count Torreno 
Sir. P. Francis, K. B. A. Young, F.R.S. M. Say 
Sir S, Romilly, M. P. G. Chalmers, F. R.S.S. A. Count Santa Rosa 
W. Wilberforce, M. P. J. Bentham, Esq. General Pépé, &c. &e. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


40. 


VIRGIL translated into English Prose. By J. Davipson. 
Oct. 6s. 6d. bds. 


41. 


CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES translated by Duncan, 
with many plates, and an Inpex. Oct. 9s. 6d. bds. 
As it has ever been considered superfluous to print a work, which is only intended as @ 
book of reference in a large type, in order to swell the Volume, the present Translations 
have. been published in such a form as to be sold at a moderate price. 
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42. 


THE CRATYLUS, PHEDO, PARMENIDES, and 
TIMZUS of PLATO. Translated from the Greek, by T. Tavtor. With Notes 
= the Cratylus, and an Explanatory Introduction to each Dialogue. 7s. 6d, bds. 

carce. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


[Ask particularly for Valpy’s Editions.] 
43. 
DELPHIN VIRGIL, Heyne’s Text, with all the DEL- 
ruin Nores: no Interpretatio. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
44, 
DELPHIN CAESAR, fiom OBERLIN’s Text; on the same 
plan. Many plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
45. 
DELPHIN JUVENAL and PERSIUS, on the same 
plan. 8vo. 8s. 
46 


DELPHIN SALLUST, on the same plan. 8vo. 5s. 


*,* At the suggestion of many Schoolmasters Mr. Valpy has published the 
above Detputn Scuoot Booxs on this new plan, and should ayy difficulty occur 
in procuring them through the regular channel, he will supply them. 


47. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, with Enetisu Notes to the First 
Six Books. Second Ed. Pr. 12s. 6d. 8vo. 

‘This is perhaps the most useful Editionof the Mzonian bard that has yet made its ap- 
pearance. The author has judiciously enlivened the critical matter of his work by quo- 
tations from Pope’s translation, and adorned it with a few parallel passages from the Roman 
poet, and from Milton.’—New Monthly Mag. Oct. 1816. 


48. 
HOMER’S ILIAD, Text of HEYNE. 4th Ed. 8vo. 7s. 
49. 


EPISTOLZ M. T. CICERONIS, in Usum Scholarum 
excerpte. By A. J. Vatry, A.M. Fourth Ed. 2s. 


50. 


ELEGANTIZ LATIN; or Rules and Exercises, il- 
lustrative of Elegant Latin Style. Intended for the use of the middle and higher 
Classes of Grammar Schools. By the Rev. E. Vatry, B.D. Head Master of 
Norwich School. Ninth Edition. Improved and made easier, Price 4s. 6d. 
A general List of Phrases, as used in the original, and an Index, are added. 

A KEY to the Latin may be had by a private written application to the Author 
through the Printer, Pr. 2s. 


51. 


SECOND LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to every Gram- 
mar, and intended as an Introduction to Valpy’s ‘ Elegantie Latine.’ Pr. 2s. 6d. 
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52. 


LATIN GRAMMAR;; with Notes for the use of those 
who have made some Progress in the Language. Eighteenth Edition. By 
R. Vatry, D. D. F. A.S. 2s. 6d. 12mo. 

53. 

DELECTUS LAT. SENTENTIARUM ET HISTO- 
RIARUM; ad usum Tironum accommodatus, Twenty-seventh Edition. With 
Explanations and Directions. By the Same. 2s. 6d. 12mo. 

: 54. 

DELECTUS SENTENTIARUM GRECARUM, cum 

Notulis et Lexico. By the Same. Seventh Edition. Pr. 4s. 12mo. 
55. 


FOUR PLAYS OF PLAUTUS: Amphitryo, Aulularia, 


Captives, and Rudens. With English Notes, and a Glossary. By the Same. Second 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 12mo. 


56 


THE ANDRIAN OF TERENCE, with English Notes; 


divested of every indelicate expression, for the Use of Schools. By the Same. 
2s. 12mo. 


57. 

LATIN VOCABULARY; adapted to the best Latin 
Grammar with Tables of Numerical Letters, English and Latin Abbreviations, and 
the Rom. and Gr. Coins. Eighth Ed. By the Same. 2s. 

58. 


FIRST EXERCISES; to be translated into Latin, with 
familiar Explanations. Ninth Edition. By the Same. 1s. 6d. 


59. 
LATIN DIALOGUES; collected from the best Latin 
Writers. By the Same. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
60 


PRINCIPIA OFFICIORUM, HISTORIA, ET GEO- 


GRAPHIZ; e Plinio Sec., Cesare, &c. excerpta. Second Edition. By the Same. 
3s. 6d, 12mo. 


61. 

POETICAL CHRONOLOGY OF ANCIENT AND 
ENGLISH HISTORY; with Historical and Explanatory Notes. A New 
Edition, with an Index. By the Same. 2s. 6d. 12mo. 

62. 


RULES ror FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 1s. 6d. 
half-bound. By the Same. 12mo. 


63. 


THE NEW READER, consisting of LITERARY, MORAL, 
and Hisroricat Pieces. 3s. 6d. duod. Second Edition, 
64 


ELEMENTS OF MYTHOLOGY ; or an easy and concise 
History of the Pagan Deities. Intended to enable the young Reader to understand 
the ancient Writers of Greece and Rome. By the Rev. F. Vaury, Trin. Col. 
Camb. Sixth Edition, 2s. 
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65. 


EPITOME SACRE HISTORIA, in Usum Scholarum. 
With English Notes. By the Same. Fourth Edition. 2s. 


66. 


PHDRI FABUL; Burman’s Text, with English Notes. 
The objectionable fables are omitted. By the Rev, C. Brapiey, Rector of 
Glasbury. Fifth Edition. 2s, 6d. bds. 12mo, 


67. 


OVIDII METAMORPHOSES. SELECTZ: with Eng- 
lish Notes, and Geographical and Historical Questions. By the Same. Fourth 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 12mo. 

*,* It has been the design of the Editor to expunge from the above Editions every 
objectionable expression, and to add toa correctly printed text Questions for the examination 
of the pupil, and short notes in English, explanatory of the Geography, Mythology, His- 
tory, and Customs, of the Ancients. 


68. 
EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, on the plan of Pua- 


prvs; and Historicat and Geoorapuicat Questions. By the Same. Fifth 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 


69. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS; with English Notes and Ques- 
tions on the plan of Evrrorrus. By the Same. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


70. 


ELEMENTS OF LATIN PROSODY, with Exercises 
and Questions, designed as an Introduction to the scanning and making Latin 
verses. By the Same. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d.12mo. A KEY may be had. Pr. 


2s. 6d. 

* The perusal of this book has afforded us much satisfaction ; and we ean confidently say, 
that it is of a very superior description, With the arrangement we are particularly pleased ; 
the rules are developed with all possible perspicuity, and the examples are highly appro- 
priate. We recommend these Exercises to all engaged in education.’—Crit. Rev. 1815. 


71. 
A SERIES OF EXERCISES and QUESTIONS, 


adapted to the best Latin Grammars, and designed as a Guide to Parsing, and an 
Introduction to the Exercises of Vatry, Turner, Cuarxe, and Ex.is, Wait- 


taxer’s Exempla Propria, and the Eton Exempla Minora. By the Same. 
Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 12mo. 


72. 


EXCERPTA EX HORATIO ET VIRGILIO. 12mo., 
2s. 6d. (Printed for the use of Harrow School.) 


73. 
SALLUSTII OPERA ; 2s. 6d. duod. 


74. 
A FRENCH DICTIONARY, on a Plan entirely new; 


wherein all the words are so arranged, and divided, as to render their Pronun- 
ciation both easy and accurate. With an Inpex pointing out the place of each : 
producing what in the Author's opinion, was necessary, and wanting toward 
the perfect Knowlege of this Language. By W. Smirn, A. M. 8vo. 8s. 6¢. 








CONFLAGRAT ION 


Abo. 





LONDON, JUNE 2no, 1828, 
2, Queen's Square Place. 

THE dreadful conflagration by which the towa of Abo: was 
lately totally destroyed, and its inhabitants reduced to inconceivable 
distress, has been already made known to the British public, who 
with their wonted benevolence have subscribed between 800i, and 
9001. for the relief of those distant and destitute. sufferers, ‘This 
amount has been judiciously distributed, and most thankfully 
received, ' 

When I visited Finland a few years ago, the University of Abo 
was in a most prosperous and improving condition. It had many 
distinguished Professors, and was the seat and the source of the 
civilization of the whole country. A literary journal ‘was 
established there, and almost all the works published in Finland 
issued from the press of Abo. Attached to the University were 
a valuable Museum of natural history, extensive philosophical 
apparatus, and a library gonsisting of more than thirty thousand 
volumes, rich in records and unpublished. manuscripts relating to 
the history of Finland andSweden. With the exception of about 
eight hundred volumes, of which not more than two hundred form 
perfect works, the whole of this interesting collection perished in 
the flames; and the circumstances were so much. the more 
distressing, asthe library funds have been wholly exhausted, and 
even anticipated for years, in order to gain possession of works 
which were then obtainable, and which were ‘deemed of great 
importance to the establishment. In a country like Finland, so 
little ‘visited, Wo far rethdveld from the attention ‘and sympathy of 
the civilized world, thedentraction of the. only large public library 
is a calamity, the greatness and extent of whith ‘can hardly ‘be 
estimated here. 


woe 

















2 

T have been addressed by some valuable Finnish friends on t te 
subject, and have beew requested to ascertain whether many éf the 
literary and scientific individuals of our country would not 
probably contribute their own Writings, or those of others, to 
repair the dreadful loss with which Finland has been visited. 
And I have ventured to say, that I feel persuaded numbers would 
be found cheerfully to assist in the re-formation of their library. 
The inhabitants of Finland are almost-universally poor, but as 
universally desirous of instruction; and of late many men have 
appéared among them, who have done no inconsiderable services 
to science, philosophy, and the belles lettres. So much have even 
the Finnish peasants been touched by the destruction of the Abo 
library, that in some places where ‘money is little known, they 
have subscribed the produce of their farms towards its restoration : 
and ‘among them the villagers of Wichtis sent fifty barrels of rye ; 
the University of Dorpat has contributed 394 scientific works, 
besides many philosophical instruments and collections in natural 
history. One liberal Russian bookseller (Mr. Hartmann of Riga) 
has presented books to the value of 5357 silver rubles, or near 
800/. sterling. His townsman, Mr. German, sent 193 volumes. 
Dr. Hassar of Petersburg, 995: and Professor Storch (whose 
works on political economy are so well known), 269. Many other 
useful and generous donations have been received; and I 
confidently trust that examples so honourable will find many 
imitators here. Messre. George Cowie and Co. of No. 31, Poultry. 
have kindly undertaken to receive and forward any works, 
instruments, &c. which may be liberally given to the Abo 
University library.* I shall be most happy to communicate any 
particulars I possess; and if information be desired from the spot, 
the venerable archbishop of Finland, Dr. Tengstrom, or 

M. John Julin, will, I am sure, be most eager to furnish it. 
JOHN BOWRING. 
*,* Transactions of Learned and Scientific Societies will be | 

particularly acceptable. 


© The publishers of the Foreicn Quarterty Review offer for the same 

rpose their ginnwt Lonpon, No. 30, Soho Square ; in Panis, Rue de 
Peourbon, No. 17 ; inStrassurcu, Rue des Serruriers; and in Brussets, 
at the Parisian Library. 


Howlett and Brimmer, Printers, 10, Frith Street, Soho. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY BALDWIN AND CRADOCK, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 
W. PICKERING, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


In two very large Volumes, Royal 4to. price 61, 16s.6d. 
in canvas boards, 


TOTIUS LATINITATIS LEXICON, 


CONSILIO ET CURA 


JACOBI FACCIOLATI, 


‘OPERA ET STUDIO 


EZGIDII FORCELLINI, 


ALUMNI SEMINARII PATAVINI, LUCUBRATUM, 


EDIDIT ; 


ANGLICAM INTERPRETATIONEM IN LOCUM ITALICE SUBSTITUIT ; 
APPENDICEM PATAVINAM LEXICO PASSIM INTERTEXUIT ; 
PAUCA DE SUO, DISTINCTIONE PER OBELOS FACTA, 

HUC ATQUE ILLUC SPARSIT ; 


AUCTARIUM DENIQUE, ET HORATIL TURSELLINI DE PARTICULIS 
LATIN ORATIONIS LIBELLUM, ETIAM GERRARDI SIGLARIUM 
ROMANUM, ET GESNERI INDICEM ETYMOLOGICUM, 


JACOBUS BAILEY, A.M. 
Regia Societatis Literarum Socius. 


“This celebrated Dictionary was founded on that of 
Calepini, edited by Facciolati, and published at Padua in 
1718, which, owing to its superior merits, justly super- 
seded all the preceding works of the same kind in Italy. 
Forcellini being introduced to the notice of Cardinal Cor- 











naro, bishop of Padua, received from that prelate an order 
to compile a new Latin Dictionary, in which all the defi- 
ciencies of the preceding edition of Calepini’s performance 
should be supplied. Perhaps no person was better qua- 
lified for such an undertaking, or was possessed of more 
steadiness, patience, or perseverance ; an almost incredible 
proof of which is, that he employed in it nearly forty 
years of his life! He ransacked not only all the Latin 
writers of the several ages of Roman literature, but all 
the ancient grammarians, and every collection of inscrip- 
tions which had been published to his time. To each of 
the Latin words inserted in this new Dictionary he affixed 
corresponding Italian and Greek, and to render it still 
more complete, he subjoined to it a copious list of barba- 
rous words, and a numerous catalogue of the writers whose 
works he had investigated. The performance was soon 


considered classical and unrivalled.”—Chalmers’s Biogra- 


phical Dict, Art. Forcellini. Authorities—Fabroni Vite 
Italorum, and Baldwin’s Literary Journal. 


Brunet, in his Manuel du Libraire, says, “Cet ouvrage, 
regardé comme le meilleur Dictionaire Latin que nous 
avons, est trés recherché. 


And the Edinburgh Reviewers, in their critique on Hill’s 
Latin Synonymes, say, “The last century, above all, pro- 
duced the Thesaurus of Gesner and of Facciolati; works 
of so comprehensive a nature, and executed with such in- 
defatigable industry, that it may not be too much, perhaps, 
to-assert, that if every other book on this subject had pe- 
rished, these two alone might have supplied all the ma- 
rials for an excellent treatise on Latin Synonymes.” 








The Delegates of the Clarendon Press were so deeply 
impressed with the merits and general utility of this Dic- 
tiona y, that they had resolved to put forth a new edition 
and only abandoned the undertaking on finding themselves 
anticipated by the present. 





Messrs. BALDWIN and Crapock, and Mr. Pick- 
ERING, beg to inform the Public that they have 
purchased the impression and copyright of this very 
valuable Work of the assignees of Mr. Richard 
Priestly, who, from the pressure of circumstances 
arising from the general commercial derangement 
which unfortunately took place at the beginning of 
the year 1826, has been deprived of the advantages 
which he had a right to expect from this meritorious, 
but immense undertaking; though the honour of 
having completed what was such a desideratum to 
the student of Latinity cannot be taken from him. 
The lamentable circumstance here alluded to enables 
the present publishers to offer the work at a price not 
only within the reach of every scholastic establish- 
ment, but of almost every individual who makes the 
Latin language his study : being less than two-thirds 
of what the original projector must have sold it at to 
have produced him a fair profit on the very large 
capital advanced. ‘This price is 6/. 16s. 6d. 














+ 





Besides rendering the Italian significations into 
English, and thoroughly revising the whole work, 
Mr. Bailey has incorporated the valuable Appendix 
of Cognolatus ; and has thus offered, to such of his 
countrymen as are desirous of obtaining a perfect 
knowledge of the Latin language, the most accepta- 
ble present that could have been bestowed. 


A few copies of the work were circulated before 
the event took place, which has hitherto suspended the 
sale; but, in the interval, very valuable and import- 
ant additions have been made by the dilligence and 
learning of the Editor, in three other Appendices : 
viz. the very useful work of Tursellinus on the Par- 
ticles of the Latin language; Gerrard’s Siglarium 
Romanum ; and Gesner’s Etymological Index. 


(re ee 
C. Baldwin, Printer, 
New Bridge-Street , London. 





BOOKS 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY. 
ADAM BLACK, EptinsurcuH; 
AND 


LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, & GREEN, 


Lonpon. 








1. The PHILOSOPHY of the ACTIVE and MORAL 
POWERS of MAN. By Dueatp Stewart, Esq. F.R.SS. Lond. 
and Edin., formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. In 2 vols. 8vo, price £.1, 4s. 


2. A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, designed for Popular 
Use; containing an Account of Diseases, and their Treatment,—in- 
cluding those most frequent in warm climates: With Directions for 
administering the various Substances used as Medicines; the Regu- 
lation of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of the Diseases of 
Women and Children. By Atexanper Macautay, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Physician-Ac- 
coucheur to the Edinburgh New Town Dispensary. In 1 thick vol. 
8vo, double columns. Price 14s. bds. 


‘* His arrangement is alphabetical ; and in this convenient way he treats of diseases, medicines, 
diet, and other subjects of importance to all living men.” ss : 


"sé We are free to say, that we have seen of the kind more opposed to quackery, or 
better adapted for ”"—Literary Gazette. 
—** What was wanted by readers, and in families, was a book of general 
— affection of the body, of either ome ant ae. 
on an > or 3; on 
y used as food, and, in short, on every : a tendency to shorten or 
fife Dr Mecaulay, before us, has most su desideratum ;—h 
such, as will not only be by the common » but, 
we believe, will be very useful to the junior . His articles on the diseases of infants 


hating Seo. peiaenes exppeeeeite, Siena no ordi- 
nary degree the inv: art of communicating the truths of science in a clear, pre- 
cise, yet popular manner, tvithout the slightest garnish of technology, or the in of a 
word which is not to the meanest and humblest understanding. This we re- 
as the prime merit of the because the matter it contains is thus rendered accessible 
So oh clues end contes of rate, Ls ant ee, Oe ee eae 
fo sent a8 nines Se oe Its next recommendation is, that 
it contains more really valuable » within a given compass, than we have almost ever 
met with before, and that it exhibits one of the most successful specimens of the art of abridg- 
ment and condensation which is anywhere to be found. Nothing absolutely necessary to be known 
is omitted, nothing un is introduced, no mere parade of or research is ever by 
any accident attempted. Sagas Co ond Ce eae ee to his purpose of 
ducing a work which, both in its and substance, should be ively, or, we should 
say universally, useful. The last prominent recommendation to which we shall is, that 
the information it contains is of the newest kind, and that the whole has been adapted to 
the present improved state of medical science.”—Caledonian Mercury. 
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3. The EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SURGICAL 


JOURNAL. Vols. XXVII. and XXVIII. being those for 1827. 
Published in Numbers Quarterly, price 6s. 


Tus Journal, which is extensively circulated through the British domi. 
nions, in France, Germany, Italy, and other countries of Europe, in the 
East and West Indies, and the United States of America, ‘consists of three 
Parts. 

The first contains me Essays and Communications on important 
subjects in Anatomy, Medical and Surgical Pathology and Practice, by va- 
rious practitioners. Some of them have been republished in the journals of 
France and Germany, and other foreign countries. 

The 57 eng Se Veieease contele, papers by Duncan junior, on 3 

on Fever; Dr Proudfoot, on Fever; Dr Barnes, on Variolous Diseases ; 
— at the Shoulder-Joint; Dr Cumin on the Diseases of the Female Breast, and on 


of Mudar; Dr Renton of Edin on Disease of the Ovaries; Dr 
tosh, on Fever; Dr John Davy, on Ai 


Dr Burrell, on B Inflanimation; Dr Renton of Madeira, on sending 
Persons to that island; Mr Liston, on Aneurism and the Taliacotian Operation; Mr 
art, on Hernia; Dr Musgrave of Antigua, on the Use of Mercury; Dr Christison, on Cases 
of Poisoning; Dr E. Turner, on antimony; Dr Cullen, on Bronchotomy; Dr Stewart of 
Kelso, on Prussic acid, &c. &c. 

The Second Part consists of Reviews, or accounts of the works of emi- 
nent Physicians and Surgeons, published in this country and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. As it is impossible to notice every work that issues from 
the press, regard is always paid to those which promise to be most useful 
to the practitioner, and which tend most tv the advancement of medical 
knowledge. , 

By introducing the most recent and useful information on Pathology, The- 
rapeutics, and those departments of medical science which tend to the im- 
provement of practical knowledge, it is made to communicate a tolerably just 
view of the general progress of Medicine. 

Of the works reviewed in the 27th and 28th volumes, the {Mowing are some: Medico-Chi- 

rurgical Transactions of Edinburgh; Dublin Hospital Reports ; 
Report; M. Fee on the C: ) Plants of exotic barks; Von 
vian Bari; Otto’s Medical vels; Kirby on Hemorrhoidal Excrescence 
len, Carsewell, and Fawdington, on Melanosis; Dr Paris on Diet and 
land Hutchison’s Surgical Observations; Essays by Cloquet, Sarlandier, P 
raro, on Acupuncture ; on the Motion of the Venous Blood; Drs 
on Medical Education ; Lou ’s Researches on Consumption; Louis’s Anatomico- - 
cal Researches; Works by Tiedemann and Gmelin, Leuret and on 3 
Dr ‘Johnson on Morbid Sensibility of the Stomach and Bowels; Dr Pe Gengieci 
a the Larynx and "Trachea M, 5 
the Gesteo erarle Mucous Membrane ; Dr Daniell on 
;_Mr Andrews on Stricture of the Urethra; Dr Scuda- 


more on Rheumatism; Dr Arnott’s Physics, 

In the Third Part, entitled Medical rn is given a selection of 
articles on important and useful discoveries, additions, or improvements in 
every department of medical learning. These notices being derived at the 
earliest opportunity from various foreign and domestic sources, more espe- 
cially from the best French, German, and Italian Journals, and occasion: ly 
from those of the United States, present, in a short and comprehensive form, 
a great proportion of useful and curious information. 

The whole work is admitted by competent judges, to form a valuable 
compendious view of the present state and pr ve advancement of me- 
dical and surgical knowledge, and is indispensable to the practitioner. 


4. The PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, with 


a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Seience. By J. R. M‘Cut- 
Locn, Professor of Political Economy in the University of London. 
1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
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5. The EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL JOUR- 
NAL, exhibiting a View of the Progressive Discoveries and Im- 
provements in the SCIENCES and the ARTS. Conducted by Ro- 
BERT JamMEsON, F’. R. S. L. & E. Regius Professor of Natural History, 
Lecturer on Mineralogy, and Keeper of the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, &c. &c. Published Quarterly, price 7s. 6d. 


—_ t object = ee os has been to exhibit a view of the ~ 
gress of Discovery in Na ilosophy, Geology, Chemistry, Natural His. 
tory, Comparative Anatomy, Practied 1 Seochenten Geography, Na ion, 
Statistics, Antiquities, and the Fine and Useful Arts; and the Thiishers, 
with confidence, appeal to the Numbers which have come forth fn the 
last oe = affording the best and a a evidence that the 
object: been kept ‘in view, and accompli they trust, in « 
same creditable t all dentine’ , Sia 

It seems unnecessary ‘to particularize individual articles in these various 
departments. But it may be mentioned, that, in addition to them, the Bio. 
graphy of recent ane philosophers and naturalists has been intro- 
duced, and now forms the first article in each number. 

Still farther to increase the variety of reading, space has, of late, been 
found for some topics connected with Political ; and the very im- 
portant subject of Benefit or hap | Societies, and the principles on which 
alone they can be established with safety, are discussed in a very satisfactory 
manner in the Numbers lately published, and now in progress. 

In Botany, the communications of Professor Hooker, of Mr Don, and of 
Mr Arnott, have of late been very interesting ; and the publishers are happy 
to add, that the intelligent Professor of Botany in this University, Dr G: 
has undertaken te describe in this Journal all the new plants which are rai 
in the rich and splendid Botanic Garden of Edinbu For evidence how 
well this task will be performed, the botanical reader may be referred to the 
Number lately published. 

In short, much attention has been paid, and will continue to be paid, 
to variety in the selection of subjects; so that readers of every description 
may find some articles more particularly suited to their tastes; al the 
Editor has uniformly studied to give the more scientific articles in the most 

pular dress of which the subject admitted. 

The number of Original Articles eommunicated to the public through the 
medium of this Journal will be found to be great; and these not merely by 
authors of our own country ae others, r Barlow, Professor Les- 
lie, Professor Wallace, Dr F a Hall, Dr Knox, Dr Grant, 
Professor Buckland, Mr Meikle, Mr , Mr Audubon, Dr Scot, Mr 
Neill, Mr H. H. Blackadder, G Mantel, Esq. Dr Turner, Dr Fyfe, 
Dr Traill) ; but several of them by eminent writers on the Continent (as 
Dr Boué, Dr Treviranus, Professor Brandes, Mr ape? At the same 
time, the Fo Journals have always been duly attended to; and it has 
been a principal objet of the Editor, to lay before his readers accurate 
translations of the most generally interesting memoirs on different branches 
of science from these Journals, and the memoirs of Foreign Societies. 

Particular attention has been given to render the department of Scienti- 
fic Intelligence ingly various, and interesting to all classes 
of readers; and in this Journal alone will be found the proceedings of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society. 

The most remarkable oom Phenomena to be Sean each month 
of the , With the times of the different planets passing the meridian, are 

ven, “hor suttied tion, in the successive Numbers. They are calculated for 
the meridian of bi mean time, by Mr Innes of Aberdeen, an astro- 
nomer distinguished for his accuracy. 
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6. SMITH’S WEALTH of NATIONS. A New Edition, 


by J. R. M‘Cuxtocn, Professor of Political Economy in the Universi- 
ty of London. In 4 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait, beautifully printed. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 


Besides a Life of Dr Smith, this edition contains an Introductory Dis- 
course, exhibiting a generul view of the Rise and Progress of the Science 
of Political Economy up to the — of the Wealth of Nations, of 
the principal merits and defects of that work, and of the subsequent pr 
and present state of the Science. Short notes are subjoined to the text, point- 
ing out the most material changes that have taken place since the Wealth 
of Nations was finally revised by the author, in the customs, institutions, 
and regulations occasionally referred to; and such lengthened supplemental 
Notes and Dissertations are added, in the last volume, as seemed necessary 
to make the reader aware of* the fallacy of the principles that Dr Smith has 
occasionally advocated ; and to furnish him with-a brief but distinct account 
of the most material improvements that have been made in the Science, and 
of the changes that have taken place in the lations under which the in- 
dustry of the country has been conducted since the close of the American war. 


A List of the Supplemental Notes and Dissertations is subjoined. 


Nore I. Definition of Labour.—II. Definition, Sources, and Regulating 
Principles of Value.—III. Of the Nature, Origin, and Progress of Rent. 
IV. Population. 


Comparative Increase of Population, and of the Means of Subsistence—Progress of Population 
in Great Britain—in Ireland—Changes in the Laws of Mortality in Europe since 1780. 


V. Consequences resulting from the Use of the Potato as a principal article 
of Food.— VI. Wages of Labour.—VII. Circumstances which determine the 
Rate of Profit.—VIII. Effects of Variations in the Rates of Wages, and 
Profit on the Value of Commodities.—IX. Money. Under this head the 
following subjects are treated of : 


Sect. I. Principles which determine the Value of Money ; (1.) When the supply of Money ay 
be at the pleasure of individuals; and, (2.), that power laced under li- 
mitation and restraint. , . . . Sect. II. Defects incident to a C cons: of the Pre- 
cious Metals—Variable Value of these Metals—E: ce of a M Currency—Means by 
which that expence may be lessened Sect. IIT. Means by which the value of a 
Money may be most easily and advan sly kept on a par with Gold—Plan of Bu 
Payments—Advantages of that Plan—Obj made to it by Mr Tooke and others exa- 
mined and answered. Sect. IV. Quantity of Bank of — per afloat necessarily 
ee ee eee on the coun’ s bp 0 eouttnction of the 
issues of the Bank o eens country paper in 1793-—Crisis of 1797 
—Destruction of country bank paper in 1814-15 and 16——In 1825-6———Measures proposed 
in 1826 for improving the State of the Currency—Remarks on these measures—| for 
taking security from the country banks—Advantages that would = ~_ ax this 


Bank Notes— 
Bankers, for less than L. 50...... . VI. Recapitulation of the 
the Im ement of the Currency—Additional Remarks on some of measures. 
Sect. VII. Remarks on the Institution of a National Bank as compared with the Bank of 


X. Corn Laws and Corn Trade. 


PART I. Historical Sketch of the Corn Laws since 1773.—PART II. Principles of the Corn 

Laws. Sect. I. Ing into the Policy and Effect of granting a Bounty on the Ex 
Sect. IT. Fluctuations caused bya Restriction on the Importation of F 

Corn—Burden imposed by the Corn Laws on the Country—Advantages that would result 
from their Abolition Sect III. Principles which ought to determine the Imposition 
of a Duty on the Importation of Foreign Corn—Burdens peculiarly affecting the Agricultu- 
rists—Constant Duty required to countervail these Burdens—Remarks on the operation of 
a Graduated Duty—Drawback to be allowed on Exportation. 


XI. Navigation Laws. 


Rise of the Navigation Laws—Influence ascribed to them—Recent Modifications of these Laws 
—Reciprocity System. 


XII. Impressment. Plan for its Abolition —XIII. Colonial Policy.—XIV. 
Commercial Treaty with France in 1786.—XV. Petition of the Merchants 
of London for a Free Trade.-—XVI. Commercial Revulsions—XVI1. Her- 
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ring Fishery—XVIII. Navigation of the Egyptians—XIX. Disposal of 
Property by Will. si 

iidcts of that Law in Pranco—Law of Landlord and Tenant in ircland-—ditto in Seotiand 

—Effects of these Laws. 

#,® Remarks, by Mr Oliver, on the Subletting and Subdivision of Farms. 

XX. Government, Revenue, and Commerce of India—XXI. Scotch Sys- 
tem of Parochial Education —XXII. Taxes on the Rent of Land.—X XIII. 
‘Taxes on Profits —X XIV. Taxes on W: —XXV. Taxes on Raw Pro- 
duce. Tithes—XXVI. Incidence and Effect of Taxes on icular Com- 
modities—of an ad valorem duty on all commodities—XXVII. Highways. 
Tolls.—XXVIII. Advantages and Disadvantages of the Funding System, as 
compared with the Plan for raising the supplies for a war, within the year, 
by a corresponding increase of Taxation TX. Additional Note on t. 


7. The PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of DAVID HUME, 


Esq. The only Complete Edition, beautifully printed in 4 vols. 8vo, 
with a Portrait, price £2, 8s. 


The want of a complete edition of the Philosophical Works of this il- 
lustrious philosopher has been long felt and complained of. Every reader 
who has had occasion to compare the early editions of Mr Hume’s Essays 
and Treatises with those that he afterwards published, must have discovered 
that several entire essays of very great merit, and that many interesting 
passages, given in the former, have omitted in the latter. This seems 
to have been owing partly to increased fastidiousness, and partly to the grow- 
ing bias of his mind, in favour of the monarchical branch of the constitution. 
But whatever may have been the motives which induced Mr Hume to sup- 
press essays and paragraphs which he had repeatedly published, their loss 
kas always been deeply regretted by those who feel an interest in philosophi- 
cal investigations; and the early editions of his Essays and ‘Treatises have, 
in consequence, been preferred to the later. But, what is most singular, 
no edition of his Essays, published since his death, has been enriched by 
the addition either of his admirable Autobiography, or by that of his Posthu- 
mous Essays. His Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, perhaps the most 
ingenious and eloquent of all his works, have never been published uniform 
with his Essays; it has become almost impossible to obtain a copy of his in- 
teresting account of his rupture with the celebrated J. J. Rousseau; and, 
while the original edition of his earliest work, the Treatise of Human Na- 
ture, has been long since exhausted, no a edition has been published 
uniform either with the common editions of the Essays or of the History. 

The present edition has been undertaken with a view to supply these de- 
ficiencies, by furnishing the public with a COMPLETE EDITION OF ALL THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS of Mr Hume. Exclusive of the autobi 
of the author, and of the admirable letter addressed by Dr Smith to Mr 
Strachan of London, giving an account of the circumstances attending Mr 
Hume’s last illness and death, and a brief but masterly sketch of his charac- 
ter, this edition contains the account of his rupture with M. Rousseau, the 
Treatise of Human Nature, the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 
the Essays, the Moral and Political Treatises, and the History of Natural 
Religion. The text has been carefully printed from the last editions revised 
by the author ; and such are subjoined, in notes, as were given in 
the first editions of the ys and Treatises, but have been omi in the 
last. The suppressed and humous articles and essays are given entire ; 
and comprise a list of Scotticisms, a character of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
essays entitled, Of Impudence and Modesty, Of Love and Marriage, Of the 
Study of History, Of Avarice, Of Essay-writing, Of Moral Prejudices, Of the 
Middle Station of Life, Of Suicide, Of the Immortality of the Soul. 

The work is beautifully and correctly printed, and is brought out in a 
style worthy of the author. 
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8. A SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, by M. 


Matte-Brun, Editor of the “ Annales des Voyages,” &c. Parts 
I. to XII. Price 7s. 6d. each. To be completed in Fourteen Parts. 


Tue Publishers are extremely happy to be able to state, that notwithstand- 
ing the lamented death of M. Malte-Brun, the remainder of this great work, 
comprising the description of Western Evrore, will be completed in a 
style every way worthy of what has been already executed. The papers 
and collections of M. Malte-Brun have been placed in the hands of M. 
Valcknaer, with whose numerous and valuable contributions to hical 
science, the scientific portion of the public have been long and fhmil iarly ac- 
quainted. M. Balbi, the celebrated author of the Essai Statistique sur 
le Royaume de Portugal, has undertaken to superintend and complete that 
portion of the work which relates to Italy, Spain, and Portugal. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt that the high and established character of the Original 
Work will be maintained to its close; and the British public may be as- 
sured that no efforts will be spared to render the Translation, now in course 
of publication, not only equal, but even superidr, to the original. The ac- 
count of the British Empire will be qantas vorad and, if necessary, re- 
written by gentlemen who are extremely well versed in statistical inquiries. 
The reports and papers printed by order of the House of Commons will be 
refe’ to for every fact of importance; and the publishers believe that 
they may venture to say, that the account which will be given in this work of 
the Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce of Great Britain, will be de- 
cidedly superior to any that has hitherto appeared. 

The account of the United States given in the Translation is an entirely 
original composition ; and it is admitted by the Americans themselves to cen- 
tain the most able, comprehensive, and luminous account of that powerful 
confederacy that has ever been published. 

The account of Hindostan in the Translation is also, in a great measure, 

iginal ; and numerous facts and details have been derived from official jour- 
‘aven the works of recent travellers, that were not accessible to the 
author. 

Similar as have been made in almost every part of the work, 
and the publishers are determined to spare no expence to give effect to their 
pu of rendering it as perfect as possible ; and of filling up a great de- 
sideraturm in the literature of the country, by putting the public in pousses- 
sion of a COMPLETE AND WELL AUTHENTICATED BODY OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCIENCE. 

« M. Matts-Brun is known to most of our readers as the author of a systematic work 

Reimers t ae ears on re eae ee 

Zan i Peasuneent as the other is to the garbled oleate of our Tausiters 
and Mavors.”——Quarterly Review, No. 52. 

** But however highly we may estimate this publication, which is in our 
superior to any thing of its class which has ever appeared, it is not 
illustrate by extracts. We can merely state, that it is admirable in its original 
well translated, that it is printed in a fair style, so as to fit it not for libraries, but for fa- 
milies and schools; and that, in fine, it is a work that neither library, » hor school, should 
be without.”—Literary Gazette, No. 405. 
of tehemention whic ay ee aa publication of i. Matto-Bauns work, 
and of materials which he could not J.-A a And, in fact, 
every pa.t of the work has been enriched by the of much new and important 
tion.” —Monthly Critical » No. 6. p. 504. 


9. ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. By Joun Murray, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. Sixth 
Edition, including all the recent Discoveries, and adapted to the pre- 
sent State of the Science, by Jonw Murray, F.R.C.§. and Lec- 
turer on Chemistry, Edin. 2 thick vols. 8vo, with Plates, 25s. boards. 
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10. A SYSTEM of MATERIA MEDICA and PHAR- 
MACY, including Translations of the Edinburgh, London, and Dub- 
lin Pharmacopeeias. By Joun Murray, M. D. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c. &c. Fifth Edition. Adapted to the pre- 
sent State of Chemical and Medical Science, by Jonn Murray, 
F. R. C. S. and Lecturer on Chemistry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. boards. 


. OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, for the 
Use of the Edinburgh Academy. 12mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 


. OUTLINES of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, for the 
Use of the Edinburgh Academy. 12mo, 3s. bound. 


. ELEMENTS of GENERAL ANATOMY and PA- 
THOLOGY, comprising a View of the present State of Knowledge 
in Pathological Anatomy. By Davrp Craicre, M.D. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

. The EPISTLE of PAUL the APOSTLE to the RO- 


MANS;; with an Introduction, Paraphrase, and Notes. By C. H. 


Terror, A.M. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Inlvol. 
8vo, price 9s. 


15. TRANSACTIONS of the MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY of Edinburgh. Vol. IIT. with Plates. 


16. The ADVANCEMENT of SOCIETY in KNOW- 


LEDGE and RELIGION. By James Doveras, Esq. Second 
Fdition. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 9s. boards. 


Part I.—The Past. 


of Mankind. ve . Pirst 
Notun. © 


of the 
—— . Grecian’ Republics. . . - Rome. , 
a . Summary. . but prov of Terms... ie a 
= it Society. . Advancement necessary vidential. . . . Ancient lode 
Action of how Social Order 


. Removal of I its. . 
“ Society. . mpedimen 


Part II.—The Future. 


New Era of Society. . . . Volun Association. . ee Se eos 
jae ok, ‘d TThe Survey ne - - Review of the Past, . ™. Stent Travelers 


Improved Elements of Science. . . . Improved Method 

. Improvement of “the Arts. Improvement of as " 
Its Influence over Government. . . . Its Influence over Europe. . 
Religion. . to Science. 


Advantages of Religion to 


Part ITI.—The Advancement of Religion at re 
Difference in the Condition of Jews and Christians, 
of Association. . , . Best Form of 


in America. . 


. General 
. Advantages of Sehees Science to 


n= Reviews. a 
Missions. . . . Bible Society. . . td = teen ae 


Part IV.—Advancement of Religion abroad. 
Map of the ‘same, * . Rise of False Religions. . ae ee - Mahommedan 
jountries..,. Eastern Asia... . Central Africa. . he Jews. . - Christianity — 
the Centre of Action... System a, Superintendance, . 
Native .. .. Education, , . . English "ieogeign . ” Trauslations - Colonies. . 
Conclusion. 
Part V.—Tendency of the ~ 
Voluni and ge 
Moral 





Preparing for Publication, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


A NEW EDITION, INCLUDING THE SUPPLEMENT. 


Tuts Encyclopeedia is too well known to render it necessary 
for its Proprietors, in announcing their intention to publish a 
new edition of it, to say any thing either as to the excellence 
of its plan, the ability of its execution, or its extensive useful- 
ness as a General Repertory of Human Knowledge. The 
public opinion in its favour has been unequivocally pronounced. 
It has already passed through siz editions, and its popularity, 
instead of suffering any diminution from rivalship, has conti- 
nued to increase to the present day. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Seventu Edition will, in due 
time, be laid before the public; and the Proprietors expect, 
with some confidence, that this edition will be received with still 
higher approbation than any of its predecessors. In it the 
work will be greatly amended bY the substitution of new for 
antiquated articles; and by such alterations and additions as 
may be necessary either to improve its accuracy, to augment 
its science, or to extend its information. It will be enriched 
with the whole of the matter contained in the recent Surr.e- 
MENT to the fourth, fifth, and sixth editions. As the extensive 
knowledge and eminent ability displayed throughout that work 
raised it to a d of celebrity never before attained in this 
country, by any similar publication, its incorporation, by means 
of suitable retrenchments.and adjustments, with the Encyclo- 
pedia, must strongly sachieantll the new edition to ppblic no- 
tice. It will not only be far more comprehensive and complete 
than any other, but more on a level, in all respects, with the 
improved knowledge and the spirit of the age. 


This edition will be conducted by Professor M. Narirn, the 
Editor of the SurpLEMENT, with the assistance of those distin- 
guished scientific and literary men whose names and contribu- 
tions reflect so much lustre on that undertaking. 


No Part of the work will be issued till the preparations and 
arrangements of every kind are in such forwardness as to en- 
able the Proprietors to keep faith with the public, in the 
strictest manner, in every particular concerning its publication. 
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JENNINGS’ PARIS. 


SPEEDILY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


PARIS 


AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


DISPLAYED IN A SERIES OF 


PICTURESQUE VIEWS, 


FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, TAKEN EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK, 


Comprising Views on the Seine—Churches—Palaces—Public Offices— Bridges— 
Aqueducts— Catacombs—Streets— Modern Improvements, Sc. §c. 


A personal inspection of the numerous and splendid buildings, antient and modern, 
in the City of Paris being unattainable by a great part of the British Public, the 
Publisher, relying upon an extensive patronage, is induced to offer this Work at so 
moderate a price as will place it within the reach of all, while the beauty and fidelity of 
execution will ensure it the approbation of the man of taste. , 
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MODE OF PUBLICATION. 


The Work will be published in Demy Quarto. 


Each Number will contain Four Views, engraved in the line manner, with 
appropriate Letter-press in English and French. 


To appear once a Fortnight, stitched in a Wrapper, Price One Shilling. 
A limited number of copies will be taken on India Paper. Proofs, Price 2s. 


LONDON: 
ROBERT JENNINGS, 2, POULTRY. 


PARIS: 


TREUTTEL & WURTZ, RUE DE BOURBON, No. 17. 
J. Haddon, Printer, Castle Street, Finsbury. 




























































Tuis Society is instituted for the purpose of con- 
tributing to the advancement of Geographical Sci- 
ence ; it promotes and encourages frave/s in unknown 
countries ; proposes and adjudges prizes; corres- 
ponds with learned societies, travellers, and others 
engaged in geographical inquiries ; and publishes a 
Collection of Memoirs, original narratives, series 
of questions relative to science, and engraved maps. 
. FOREIGNERS ARE ADMITTED ON THE SAME FOOT- 
ING AS NATIVES. 

The number of Members is unlimited. Every 
friend of science, at whatever distance he may be 
from the place where the Society is established, 
may become a Member. 

Subscribing Members must be introduced by two 
Members of the Society, and pay an annual contriba- 
tion of 36 francs , exclusive of 25 francs payable on 
delivery of the diploma. 

Honorary Members are received, who enjéy all 
the advantages of Subscribing Members, on payment 
of a sum the minimum of which is fixed at 300 
francs. 

A Central Commission composed of thirty-seven 
Members, named every five years, acts and directs 
in the name of the Society, and exercises the power 
of naming Foreign Correspondents, whoare chosen 
from among those persons who have communicated 
memoirs, maps, charts, or other geographical works, 
and who have solicited the title of Correspondent. 
The namber of these is limited to eighteen. 

The Central Committee assembles twice a month; 
and the Society holds two General Meetings every 
year (in the months of March and November), in 
order to distribute adjudged prizes and to propose 
new ones; to hear a report of the proceedings of 
the Society, and to pass the accounts. 

All the Members of the Society may be present 
at the Monthly Meetings, where they have a de- 
liberative voice, and communicate whatever they 
may bave learnt in their travels, or in the learned 
Societies of which they are Members, relative to dis- 
coveries and the science of Geography in general. 

Every Member receives, free of expense, the 
Perivdical Bulletin, intended to make known the 
proceedings of the Society and the progress of dis- 
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EXTRACT OF THE REGULATIONS AND CIRCULARS 


or THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


INSTITUTED AT PARIS TRE FIRST OF OvTOBER, 1821. 


APPROVED OF BY A ROYAL ORDONNANCE OF DEC. 19, 1827, 





price, the volumes uf Memoirs, and the Maps pub- | 
lished by the Society; ’ “ 

Members will also have the exclusive enjoyment 
of the Library, and of the Collections formed by the 
Society. They are all admitted as competitors for 
the prizes, excepting those who compose the Cen- 
tral Commission, or who made part of it at the time 
the prizes were proposed. 

Members have the right of exhibiting in a place 
belonging to the Society, such objects of curiosity 
as they may have collected in their travels, as well 
as works and maps of their own production. They 
have also the privilege of circalating advertisements | 
of their works with the correspondeuce of the | 
Society. 

Commercial and nautical men, Members of the 
Society, who may wish to combine geographical 
researches with their private undertakings, will 
receive instructions and other assistance from the 
Society. 





At its commencement in 1821, the Society already 
consisted of nearly 300 Members, native and foreign, 
of every rank and condition. The highest legal 
powers of France, and of other countries, take 
pride in lending it their generous support. It solicits 
enlightened men of every quarter of the globe to 
co-operate in its labours, the ends of which are, 
at the same time, the advancement of Geographical 
Science, and the well-being of the human race. 
The Society entreats all friends to science to 
second its labours as well by their correspondence, 
as by making known its proceedings throagh the 
medium of periodical works published at their re- 
spective places of residence; and to communicate 
to the Society such maps aud unpublished narratives 
as may merit a place in its volames of Memoirs, 
or in its Periodical Bullctin. 

In 1828, the Society proposes prizes to the amount 
of 18,400 francs, independent of the annual prize for 
the most important discovery and the sum (10,025 fr.) 
already collected for the encouragement of travels 
into the interior of Africa; for which subscriptions 
are open at the Office of the Society at Paris, rue 


me Se Oe 


coveries; they are also entitled to receive, at half | Dauphine, No. 36. 


Aneel 





2 PARIS GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


EXTRACT OF THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 
PRIZES 


OFFERED BY THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.* 


PRIZES OF ENCOURAGEMENT FOR TRAVELS IN 
AFRICA. 
1. Voyage to Timbuctoo, and in the interior of 
Africa. 

To procure, Ist, positive and exact observations 
respecting the position of Timbuctoo, the course of 
the rivers that run in its neighbourhood, and the com- 
merce of which it is the centre. 2d, The most satisfac- 
tory accounts of the countries comprised between 
Timbuctoo and the lake Tchad, as well as of the 
direction and the heights of the mountains which form 
the basin of Soudan.—The Society requires a manu- 
script narrative, with a geographical chart, founded 
on astronomical observations. The traveller will en- 
deavour to study the country, with a view to the 
chief points connnected with Physical Geography. 
He will observe the nature of the ground ; the depth. 
of the wells, their temperature, and that of their 
sources ; the width and rapidity of the rivers ; the 
colour and the limpidity of their waters, and the 
productions of the countries which they irrigate. 
He will make observations on the climate, and 
endeavour to determine, in different places if 
possible, the declination and inclination of the mag- 
netic needle. He will endeavour to observe the dif- 
ferent races of animals, and to make some collec- 
tions of natural history, especially of fossils, shells, 
and of plants. In his observations of the people, 
he will take care to examine their manners, cere- 
monies, ‘costumes, arms, laws, religions, food, and 
diseases ; the colour of their skin, their character- 
istic physiognomy, and nature of their hair ; as well 
as the different objects of their commerce. It would 
be desirable also to compile a vocabulary of their 
idioms, compared with the French or some other 
European language ; to take detailed drawings of 
their habitations, and the plans of towns, wherever 
it is in his power to doit. A sum of 9025 francs, 
independent of the subscription open for the same 
object, will be given to the first traveller who shall 
penetrate to Timbuctoo by the way of Senegal, 
and fulfil the conditions above mentioned. 


2. Travels to the West of Darfour. 

The countries situated between Darfour and the 
central lake of Africa or the lake Tchid may be 
considered as totally unknown to Europeans, A sum 
of 500 francs is offered as the foundation of a prize 
of encouragement in favour of the first traveller who, 
setting out from Darfour, shall penetrate to the banks 
of the Misselad; and determine the source and 
mouth of this river, and who shall describe with 
exactitude the mouutains which are situated in the 
intermediate space. 

A prize of equal amount will be given to the 
person who, setting out from the banks of the Mis- 
selad, or from the town of Ouard, the residence of 
the saltan of Bargou, shall penetrate as far as the 
lake Tchad, and who, having observed the principal 


* For information on this subject, see the Bulletin of the 
Society, No. 48, April, 1827. 


rivers which ran in this space, shall have procured 
information of the origin, course, importance, and 
general direction of these rivers, such as Bahr- ; 
Koulla (or Goulla?), Bahr-Dago, Bahr-el-Ghazel, 
the branches or the presumed contributary streams 
of the river Shary. 


THE SOCIETY OFFERS ALSO THE FOLLOWING 
PRIZES. 


CEOGRAPHY OF RUSSIA. 

A Golden Medal of the value of 500 francs. 

For an analysis of geographical works published 
in the Russian language, and which have not hitherto 
been translated into French. The author will be 
expected to select the statistical works of most 
recent publication patronised by the government, 
and which relate to regions the least known; with- 
out, however, exclading any other sort of work, and 
especially memoirs relative to geography in Russia 
of the middle age. The memoirs must be left at the 
office of the Central Commission, before the 31st 
of December, 1828. 


PRIZE OF ENCOURAGEMENT FOR A VOYACE OF 
DISCOVERY IN THE INTERIOR OF GUYAN. 

A Golden Medal of the value of 7000 francs. 

To explore the unknown parts of French Guinea ; 
to determine the position of the sources of the river 
Maroni, and to extend the researches as far.as pos- 
sible to the west, in the direction of the second 
parallel of north latitude, and following the line of 
separation of the waters between the Guyanas and 
Brazil. 

The traveller will ascertain the Geographical 
positions and the level of the principal points, ac- 
cording to the most scientific methods, and will 
collect materials.for a new and correct map. The 
Society also recommends to him to compile vocabu- 
laries of the different nations. 

The work must be left at the office of the Cen- 
tral Commission before the 3lst of Dec. 1828. 
PRIZE OF ENCOURAGEMENT FOR TRAVELS IN THE 

SOUTHERN PART OF CARAMANIA, A COUNTRY OF 

ASIA MINOR. 

A Golden Medal of the value of 2,400 francs. 

The Society understands by the Southern part of 
Caramania, those countries to the South of the chain 
of Mount Taurus which formerly bore the names 
of Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia. A description is 
required to be given of all the cities, towns, and 


‘villages, that may be found in the vallies formed by 


the contre-forts of Taurus, Many of these are very 
high: the traveller will measure their height baro- 
metrically, and penetrate into the chain of the Taurus 
which commands them, and of which it will be 
equally necessary to measure the highest summits. 
He will examine the nature of the ground, and ascer- 
tain'if this chain of mountains does not consist of 
a snecession of platforms, like those of the Cor- 
dilleras in America. He will also follow the course 
of the rivers, observing whether-they have undert- 
gone much accretion at their mouths. The So- 
ciety requires a manuscript and detailed relation, 
made by the author from personal observation, and 
accompanied with a geographical chart, on which he 
will trace his route. 
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The relation must be transmitted to the office of 
the Central Commission before the 31st Dec. 1828. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A Golden Medal of the value of 2,400 francs. 

The object of this prize is to obtain a more com- 
plete and exact description than is at present pos- 
sessed, of the ruins of the ancient city of Palenqué, 
situated tothe N.W. of the village of Santo-Domingo 
Palenqné, near the river Micol, in the country of 
Chiapa, ancient kingdom of Guatemala, and desig- 
nated by the name of Casas de Piedras in the memoir 
of Captain Antonio del Rio, addressed to the king of 
Spain, in the year 1787. The traveller will give pic- 
torial views of the monaments, with plans, sections, 
aud principal details of the sculptures ; and will no- 
tice particularly the bas-reliefs representing the 
adoration of the Cross, as seen engraved in the work 
of del Rio. It would likewise be important to ob- 


serve the analogy between these different edifices, : 


cousidered as prodactions of the same art and of the 
same people. With respect to Geography, the society 
demands, first, particular maps of the districts in 
which these rains are situated, accompanied with 
topographical plans : these maps must be constructed 
according to the most correct principles ; second, the 
real height of the principal points above the sea; 
third, remarks on the natural appearance and the 
productions of the country. 

The Sogiety also requires that researches should 
be made into the traditions relative to the ancient 
people to whom the erection of these monuments 
is attributed, with other observations on the habits 
and customs of the natives of the country, and a 
vocabulary of the ancient idioms. It will be neces- 
sary particularly to inquire into the traditions of the 
country relative to the age of these edifices, and to 
endeavour to discover if it is well established that 
the figures designed with a certain degree of cor- 
rectness are anterior to the conquest. 

The memoirs, maps, and drawings, must be left 
at the office of the Central Commission, before the 
3lst of Dec. 1829. 

OCEANIA. 

A Golden Medal of the value of 1,200 francs. 

To discover the origin of the different people who 
are spread over the islands of the Great Ocean, sita- 
ated to the South East of the continent of Asia, by 
examining the difference and the points of resem- 
blance that exist between them and other nations with 
regard to configuration, physical constitution, habits, 
usages, civil and religious institutions, traditions and 
monuments; by comparing the elements of the dif- 
ferent languages, relative to the analogy of words, 
and grammatical forms, aud by taking into considera- 
tion the means of communication afforded by geogra- 
phical positions, predominant winds, currents, and 
state of navigation. 

The memoirs must be left at the office of the Cen- 
tral Commission before the 31st Dec. 1829. 


PRIZE.OF ENCOURAGEMENT FOR A JOURNEY TO 
ANCIENT BABYLON AND CHALDEA. 
A Golden Medal of the value of 2,400 francs. 


To visit and describe the whole country which 
extends from the extremity of the Persian Gulf to 


the heights of Hit and Bagdad, along the coarse of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, between the mounts 
Zagros and the deserts of Arabia, and to prepare 
a map, in which the traveller's itinerary must be 
traced i the distances passed over. The 
author will give such plans as may serve to’illus- 
trate his memoir ; and add to his relation the par- 
ticular delineations which may be calculated to make 
it intelligible: among others, those of the old and 
new Bagdad, the ruins of Babylon, giving the di- 
mensious of the principal monuments that still exist ; 
as well as those of the ruins of Seleucia and of Ctesi- 
phon, of the famous Pallacopas, and of the works 
constructed in the neighbourhvod, together with 
drawings of the inscriptions. 

It is also desired that he should survey the chain 
of mountains which ran to the East of the Tigris, the 
height of the mouatains in his route, the level of 
the course of the Euphrates and the Tigris, as well 
as their respective velucity. 

The memoir, and documents relative thereto, 
must be left at the office of the Central Commission, 
before the 31st of December, 1829. 


ANNUAL PRIZE FOR THE MOST IMPORTANT DI8- 
COVERY. 
A Golden Medal of the value of 1,000 francs 

Is offered to the traveller who shall have made 
and communicated to the society in the course of the 
year 1828, the most important discovery in Geo- 
graphy. 

He will besides receive the title of Perpetual 
Correspondent if he is a foreigner, or that of Mem- 
ber if a Frenchman, and he will enjoy all the advan- 
tages which are attached to this title. 

A discovery of this kind not being made, a medal 
of the value of 500 francs will be granted to the tra- 
veller who,during the same year, shall have addressed 
to the society the most recent and, at the same time, 
the most useful notices or commanications. “Tf a 
foreigner, he will be inscribed on the list of candi- 
dates for the place of correspondent. 


THE SOCIETY HAS OFFERED MANY SUBJECTS OF 
PRIZES, OF THE VALUE oY 2,500 FRANCS, FOR 
TRY GEOGRAPHY OF FRANCE. 

General Conditions of the Competitions. 

The Society requests that the memoirs be written 
in French or Latin. Nevertheless, it allows to 
competitors the facility of writing their works in 
English, Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese. 

The memoirs of competition for the prizes must 
be written in a clear and distinct manner. 

The author must not name himself, either in the 
title or the body of the work. 

Every memoir mast be accompanied by a device, 
and a sealed letter, inclosing a copy of the device 
and the name and the address of the authur. 

The memoirs will remaiv in the archives of the 
Society, but the authors will be permitted to take 
cepies of them. 

Every person who deposits a memoir for com- 
petition is invited to take a receipt for it. 

All communications sent to the Society must be 
post paid, and addressed, mder cover, to M. /e Pré- 
sident, a Paris, rue et passage Dauphine, No, 36. 
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VALUABLE WORKS, RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


BY 
H. PISHER, SON, & P. JACESON, 


38, NEWGATE STREET. 


In 1 Vol. 8vo. 16s. Boards, 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE, WRITINGS, and CHA- 
RACTER, Literary, Professional, and Religious, of the late JOHN MASON 
GOOD, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.S.L. Mem. Am. Phil. Soc. and F.L.S. of Phila- 
delphia, &c. &c. &c. By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, &c. &c.—With a Portrait. 


TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF THIS WorK. 


“Seldom have we read a volume with more pleasure than the present. The name of 
its learned and worthy author led us to expect a work, superior to most of the biographi- 
cal Memoirs which are issued from the press, and we have not been disappointed.” —The 
Verulam for March 22, 1828. 


“The acknowledged eminence of the subject of these Memoirs, and the well-known 
ability of the biographer, seemed fully to justify the confidence of expectation which we 
felt equally disposed and authorized to encourage. And it is now with great pleasure 
that we announce the result as entirely corresponding with the estimate we had pre- 
viously formed.”— Baptist Mug. for April, 1828. 

“ Viewing Dr. Good in his combined character, as a medical writer and practitioner, 
as an adept in science, as an able cultivator of general literature, as a poet, a man of 
powerful intellect and great learning, and, above all, as a genuine Christian, we cannot 
but consider him as an honour to the nation which gave him birth- Memoirs of such 
men are of no small importance to the cause of science, of moral trut:, and of revelation. 
Their utility must, however, greatly depend upon the talents and fidelity of the biographer 
to whose care they are consigned. The Memoir before us has been confided to able 
hands; and as the researches of Dr. Good may be considered as both ornamental to the 
community, and beneficial to its interests, we cannot but congratulate the public on its 
having fallen to the lot of Dr. Gregory to narrate his history, to review his publications, 
and to delineate his character.”—JImperial Mag. for March, 1828. 


“This is a work of no ordinary interest and value. Its subject is well known to have 
been one of the most distinguished men of his age, both in regard to his literary and 
scientific attainments. His biographer, who was his intimate friend, is qualified above 
almost every other person, to do justice to his character. His own en.inent attainments 
in science enable him rightly to appreciate those of Dr. Good; and, as an orthodox 
believer and devout Christian, he is fully competent to give.a correct view of the piety 
of that extraordinary man.”—Methedist Mag. for March, 1828. 


“The whole of this volume will be read with an interest not often excited by the 
perusal of similar productions; but that portion of it which exhibits the general change 
of Dr. Good’s religious sentiments, from the dreary uncertainties of Unitarianism, to 
an entirely satisfactory and evangelical view of the truth as it is in Jesus, will be read 
with surpassing delight, and gratitude to the God of all grace. We consider the entire 
undertaking as, in a high degree, creditable to the industry, erudition, and piety, of the 
respected biographer.” —Evangelical Mag. for March, 1828. 


“The subject of this Memoir deserves the tribute it offers to his memory, as well for 
his personal and professional, as his literary character. As a volume of miscellaneous 
instruction and amusement, it is highly valuable and interesting; and those who knew 
Dr. Good, as well as those who wish to become acquainted with his writings, will thank 
the author of it for the full justice he has done his subject.”—Atheneum, Feb. 29, 1828. 


“It is truly refreshing to turn from the drivelling auto-biographies of the day, to this 
interesting volume.”—“ This Memoir is interesting to all classes of readers: the literary 
man may derive instruction from the order, industry, and ardour of its subject; the medi- 
cal student will discover another instance of that genuine piety, and ardent love of science, 
which has been united in a Bateman, a Hey, and a Blair; while the Christian will 
derive fresh encouragements from contemplating the progress of faith, from its first-fruits 
on earth to its fruition in glory.”—Spirit ond Manners of the Age, for March, 1828. 





Publishing by H, Fisher, Son, §& P. Jackson. 


R. MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


Tue Impertat MaGazine for June, price 1s. will 
contain a highly finished Porrrair (taken expressly for this Work) and 


Memoir of R, MONTGOMERY, Ese. Author of “The Omnipresence of 
the Deity,” &c. 


Proofs on India Paper, 2s.—Do. Plain, 13. 


FOURTH EDITION. In 1 Vol. 8vo. with Two Maps and Nine Engravings, 
price 14s. boards, 


NARRATIVE of a TOUR through HAWAITI, or 
OWHYHEE; with an Account of the Geotocy, Naturat Scenery, 
Propuctions, Voitcanors, &c. &c. &c. of the ‘Islands—The History, 
Superstitions, Traditions, Manners, and Customs, of the Inhabitants—A 
grammatical View of their Language, with Specimens—The Accounts given 
of the Death of Captain Cook by the Natives—and Biographical Notices of 


the King and Queen, who died recently on their Visit to Great Britain. 
By the Rev. W. ELLIS. 


“ No one, we are persuaded, ever heard the details given by Mr. Ellis at Missionary Meetings, without 
the conviction of his possessing special claims to the regard and confidence of the Christian world. The 
simplicity and chasteness of his communications—the evident indications of honest feeling and unaffected 
integrity—and the interesting information respecting the manners, and customs, and natural history of the 
Sandwich Islands, which characterize his addresses at public meetings, might be expected to pervade the 
more copious intelligence contained in this Volume ; a we can assure our readers, that they will not be 
disappointed.”"—Congregational Magazine. 

“ The reader, who has any curiosity to be made acquainted with the actual state of this interesting 
portion of the Globe, must have recourse to Mr, Ellis’s Volume. It will introduce him to a more accurate 
knowledge of the state of its population, than he can any where else acquire. It is written in a very 
pleasing and perspicuous style—the embellishments are respectably executed, and the Publishers have 
certainly done their duty in regard to paper and print."—New Baptist Magazine. 

*« Mr. Ellis’s philological remarks are remarkably distinct, and display a great acquaintance with the 
language.”—Spirit and Manners of the Age. 


“ This Volume is very rich in information respecting the topography, natural phenomena, productions, 
people, customs, superstitions, traditions, modern history, religion, and language of Hawaii.”—Home 
Missionary Magazine. 


* This interesting Traveller has communicated considerable interest to our minds, while attending him 
and his companions on their route ; we look around, through the medinm of hisrepresentations, on new 
and strange scenes, and find our attention perpetually kept alive by objects of curiosity and wonder, and 
by new and diversified, but not extravagant, appearances of human character.”— Bristol Gazette. 


« Mr. Ellis bespeaks the candour of his readers for the manner in which bis work is executed: no 
apology was, however, necessary in reference to this subject; as a literary work, his Volume is highly 
respectable ; but as a record of facts, connected with the all-important subject of Christian Missions, its 
value is inestimable.”—Methodist Magazine. 


“From the knowledge we possessed of the talents, acquirements, industry, and missionary 
accomplishments of Mr. Ellis, we were fully prepared for cocsiving from his pen an interesting narrative 
of the scenes which, in common with his American companions, he had witnessed amidst the far distant 
islands of the Pacific. But high as were the expectationsto which personal intercourse had given birth, 
we are ready to acknowledge, that the work before us has far surpassed them; and recommend our readers 
to lose no time in obtaining one of the ablest works ever produced by a Christian Missionary. 
—Evangelical Magazine. 


IN THE PRESS, 
To be published in two Vols. Octavo, with numerous Plates and Maps, 


POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, during a Residence of nealy six 


years in the South Sea Islands. Including descriptions of the Natural History and Natural 
Scenery of the Islands, Retfiarks on the History, Ancient Mythology, and Traditions, 
Governments, Arts, Manners, Customs, and Language of the Inhabitants, with an Account 
of their recent Moral and Religious Improvements. By WILLIAM ELLIS,Missionary to 
the Society and Sandwich Islands, and Author of the Tour of Hawaii. 


‘In so rare a field, there will be room to acquire fresh knowledge for centuries to come ; 
‘* coasts to survey, countries to explore, inhabitant& to describe, and perliaps to render more 
** happy.” Cooke. 


* .* Persons desirous of subscribing for the Work, will oblige the Author by forwarding their names 
to him at the Mission Hoitse, Austin Friars ; o~ to Fisher, Son, & Co. 38; Newgate Street, Londin. 





Publishing by H, Fisher, Son, & P. Jackson. 
ROBINSON’S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; or, a 


Practical Improvement of the principal Histories in the Old and New Testament. A new 
Edition, in one Volume Octavo; with a Memoir, and fine Portrait. 12s. 6d. Boards. 

_ WHOLE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, in one Octavo Vol. 
Incl three dissertati J Cc John the J the J 
oe “By W. WHISTON, 158. ype Ter wait, Pipe td 

WHITEFIELD’S SERMONS, in one Octavo Volume; including a 
Character of the Author, by the Rev. Jos. Smrrx ; and a Memoir, by the Rev. S. Drew, 
M. A. 12s. Boards, with a fine Portrait. 


WESLEY’S SERMONS, in two Volumes, Octavo; with a fine Portrait; 
and a Memoir by the Rev. 8S. Drew, M. A. 20s. Boards. 


BLAIR’S SERMONS, in one Volume Octavo, printed verbatim from 
the original Copy; with a short Account of the Life and Character of the Author, by 
James Fintayson, D.D. 12s. Boards. 

WORKS OF WILLIAM PALEY, D. D. Archdeacon of Carlisle: con- 
taining Evidences of en tae Moral and Political Philosophy; Natural Theology, 


and Tracts; Hore Pauline; ’s Companion; and Sermons. Including a 
Memoir of the Author, and fine Portrait. Two Volumes, 20s. Boards. 


GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, without any Abridgment; 
from the earliest Times to the Death of George the Second, and continued to the year 
1825, by J. Watkins, LL.D. Complete in one Volume Octavo, and embellished with 
Portraits of all the British Sovereigns ; also of several eminent Warriors, Statesmen, &c. 
1és. Boards. 


BUCHANAN’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Translated from the 
Latin ;—with Notes, and a Continuation to the present Time, by J. Warxins, LL. D. 
Illustrated with Portraits, and other Plates. One Volume Octavo. 15s. Boards 


NEAT POCKET EDITIONS OF 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH en (a GUIDE to) by the Rev. James 
Suerman, of Reading. 2s. 6d. Boa 


MASON’S TREATISE ON mith KNOWLEDGE, 2s. Boards. 


DODDRIDGE'’S RISE AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION IN THE 
SOUL: a new and beautiful Pocket Edition, without Abridgment, price 2s. 6d. Boards. 


BOGATZKY’S GOLDEN TREASURY, 3s. 6d. Bound. 

SERLE’S CHRISTIAN PARENT, Is. 6d. Boards. 

SCOTT’S FORCE OF TRUTH, 1s. 6d. Boards. 

ROBERT HALL’S HELP TO ZION’S TRAVELLERS, 2s. Boards. 


MATTHEW HENRY’S PLEASANTNESS OF A RELIGIOUS LIFE, 
Is 6d. Boards. 


eee OF rae B LATS JOHN NELSO 
ee N, one of the earlies* 


"anv sOCKEE COMPANION, by the Rev. J. Evans, 6d 


ORTON’S DISCOURSES ON ETERNITY, 6d. Sewed. 


N. B. A liberal Allowance to those who buy to give away. 





Publishing by H. Fisher, Son, and P. Jackson. 
In 1 Vol. 12mo. 8s. Boards, with a Map and 3 Engravings, 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE 
IN 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


During the Years 1823, 1824, and 1825: 


Including REMARKS on the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the INHABITANTS; 
An Account of Lorp Byron’s Visit in H. M.S. Bronpve: 


And a Description of the Ceremonies observed at the Interment of the late Kinc and Queen 
in the Island of Oahu. 


BY C. 8. STEWART, 
Late American Missionary at the Sandwich Islands : 


With an INTRODUCTION, and OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
By Wittram Ettis. 


TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOUR OF STEWART’S JoURNAL. 


“ Tt (this Journal) is valuable on two accounts: first, as containing details of the 
highest interest relating to the progress of the Mission; and secondly, as affording a com- 
plete refutation and exposure of the gross misrepresentations and calumnies contained in 
Mrs. Graham’s “ Voyage of H. M.S. the Blonde,” and the kindred article in the Quarterly 
Review.” 

Ecleciic Review, May 1828. 


“ The style and the descriptions are distinguished by much of spirit and variety; to 
which may be added, a dash of enthusiasm, which is any thing but unwelcome.” 
Literary Chronicle, April 26, 1828. 


“ This journal, of course, bears a resemblance to Mr. Ellis’s ‘Tour in Hawaii,’ and 
the ‘Narrative of the Voyage of the ship Blonde,’ but it contains many important and 
interesting details, which do not occur in those publications.” 

Methodist Magazine, May 1828. 


“ He (Mr. Stewart) is a man of genuine talent, acute observation, and heartfelt 
devotion, and he embodies his sentiments interestingly, in the true spirit of a Christian 
Missionary, and with much taste and feeling.” 

Evangelical Magazine for May, 1828. 


“ This is a volume of so highly interesting a nature, that it will be very generally 
read : it has much to recommend it.” 


Home Missionary Magazine for May, 1828. 


THE RECTOR OF OVERTON, 
A Novel, in Three Volumes. Bds, £1. 1s. ° 
————“ Ours are plans of peace; 


To live like brothers, and, conjunctive all, 
Embellish life.” Thomson. 


LONDON: PRINTED BY H. FISHER, SON, AND CO, 38, NEWGATE: STREET. 








. PCBEISEED (1824). 
In English and French, by Taxutra. and Wovxtz, 30, Soho-equare, London; and Trevrren and Woata, 
Paris and Strasbourgh, price 10s..6d.; and in a neat case for the pocket, I4s.; on rollers, 17s, 
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OPINIONS 


Of this Work, at its first appearance, by the leading English Journals and Reviews. a 
THE COURIER (5th August), informs us that 


THE GLOBE AND TRAVELLER (3ist July). “It 
is an extraordinary work, and no counting-house or li- 
ven ought to be withont it.” 

THE MORNING CHRONICLE (2d Angust), after 
having announced the ation of the work, adds, 

other things, “that it ts at one view what 
has appeared on the subject (Trade, $c.) daring the last 
125 and that it is an extraordinary work.” 

THE SUN (2d Adgust), promises to offer to his rea- 
ders a sketch eine general merits of the work, and 
assures them in the. mean time “ that it is a work of 
elaborate industry, patient research, and undoubtedly of 


Oe Tt accuracy.” 

E TIMES (3d Angust), mentions the publication 
this work, which, it says, “ ts us with the 
tate of Trade of Great Britain with all Parts.of the 

World, during the last 125 years, and presenting the in- 

teresting results of the parliamentary and other official 

returns up to the period of publication.” 

THE BRITISH PRESS (3d August), observes, that 
“ whoever wishes to form an accurate judgment of the 
real sitnation of the trade of this country, shoald read 
with attention the publication before us, in which he will 
find solid catculations, just inferences, and incontro- 
wee OURIER DE LONDRES (3d A »} 

c I (3d August feats 
his approbation, and says that its utility will be duly 
appreciated by ali persons who wish to an exact 
knowledge of the progressive increase, and the 
present state of British commerce. “ TheAuthor, 
the Editor of Le Courier, “has drawn his information 
out of parliamentary docoments and other official public 
records for the last 25 years, and he presents the results 
of them, in the clearest, most convenient, and igstractive 
order possible.” 

THE NEW TIMES ~ Angust), gre an account 

the economy of the Chart, which it calls, “ a con- 

body of valuable informa 2” finishes by 
ing, “it cannot but prove useful, as it supersedes the 
, in numerous ‘ a searching 
various journals to at a single 
THE MORNING PosT (Sth August), after having 
aised the exactness —— o <a in the 
thus, to 
informed of the yearly exports ner 
of 135 years. it ‘aman goetiiyi sinaethe 
years. presents a most fying 
Progressive increase of bom and: asa 
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Mr. Moreaw’s Chart is of the highest interest tot. 
who addict themselves Sie nee S coteck oe. 
nomy : it adds, * Oo nee aoe se scrupoloys . 
accuracy, from reports, documents, and authentic record 

laid before Parliament and the Bowed of Trade. It is the 
result of eight y 


most troublesome.” 

THE LITERARY GAZETTE (28th Angust). : 
place this among our sight of'books; fer though it isin a 
a tabular form, upon the face of a sheet, like a map, it 1 el 
contains the intelligence of a large volume, Tie fruit of : 
immense research and, we may say, drudgery, is. here 
presented; and whether for reference for the political 
economist, or framing *for the counting-house, we have 
not seen a praduction more -deserving of atteution ; <t 
isa prond trophy, too, of our growing financial and com. 


mercial greatness. 

THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE (September), after 
having snadea rapid analysis of the work, in w : 
it the author as an to the talents of 4 


Playfair and of J. J. tier, 
are fone 4 it (ihethert) tepeoe 
to be hung up in ‘every sound library, and in every. 
reno of the onbenai 
THE MONTHLY ICAL GAZETTE (Sept.),af— - As 
ter having d the trade of various countries,at . 
‘erent and after made such observa- (ead 
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4 Publishing by H. Fisher, Son, and P. Jackson. 








In 1 Vol. 12mo. 8s. Boards, with a Map and 3 Engravings, 
JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE 


IN 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


During the Years 1823, 1824, and 1825: 





Including REMARKS on the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the INHABITANTS; 
An Account of Lorp Byron’s Visit in H. M.S. Bronpe: 


And a Description of the Ceremonies observed at the Interment of the late Kinc and Queen 
in the Island of Oahu. 


BY C. 8. STEWART, 
Late American Missionary at the Sandwich Islands : 


With an INTRODUCTION, and OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
By Wiutram Et tis. 


TESTIMONIALS IN FavouUR oF STewaRT’s JouRNAL. 


“Tt (this Journal) is valuable on two accounts: first, as containing details of the 
highest interest relating to the progress of the Mission; and secondly, as affording a com- 
plete refutation and exposure of the gross misrepresentations and calumnies contained in 
Mrs. Graham’s “ Voyage of H. M.S. the Blonde,” and the kindred article in the Quarterly 
Review.” 

Eclectic Review, May 1828. 


“‘ The style and the descriptions are distinguished by much of spirit and variety ; to 
which may be added, a dash of enthusiasm, which is any thing but unwelcome.” 


Literary Chronicle, April 26, 1828. 


“ This journal, of course, bears a resemblance to Mr. Ellis’s ‘Tour in Hawaii,’ and 
the ‘Narrative of the Voyage of the ship Blonde,’ but it contains many important and 
interesting details, which do not occur in those publications.” 


Methodist Magazine, May 1828. 


“He (Mr. Stewart) is a man of genuine talent, acute observation, and heartfelt 
devotion, and he embodies his sentiments interestingly, in the true spirit of a Christian 
Missionary, and with much taste and feeling.” 

Evangelical Magazine for May, 1828. 


“ This is a volume of so highly interesting a nature, that it will be very generally 
read : it has much to recommend it.” 
Home Missionary Magazine for May, 1828. 








THE RECTOR OF OVERTON, 
A Novel, in Three Volumes. Bds, £1. 1s. ° 
——— Ours are plans of peace; 


To live like brothers, and, conjunctive all, 
Embbellish life.” Thomson. 





LONDON: PRINTED BY H. FISHER, SON, AND CO, 38, NEWGATE: STREET. 











. RPUBEISHED (1824). é: 
In English and French, by Tawvrra. and Wvnrz, 30, Scho-square, London; and Tarurre: and Woats, 
Paris and Strasboargh, price 10s..6d.; and in a neat case for the pocket, J4s. ; on rollers, 17s, 


M®, C. MOREAU'’S WORK, 








OPINIONS 


Of this Work, at its first appearance, by the leading English Journals and Reviews. 
THE COURIER (5th August), informs us that 


THE GLOBE AND TRAVELLER (3lst July). “It 
is an extraordinary work, and no counting-house or li- 
wea “y 7 to be without it.” 

THE MORNING CHRONICLE (2d Angust), after 
having announced the ication of the work, adds, 
among other things, “that it presents at one view what 
has appeared on the subject (Trade, $c.) daring the last 
125 years, and that it is an extraordinary work.” 

THE SUN (2d Aagust), promises to offer to his rea- 
ders a sketch ~~ general merits of the work, and 
assures them in the.mean time “ that it is a work of 
elaborate industry, patient research, and undoubtedly of 
all possible accuracy.” 

THE TIMES (3d Angust), mentions the publication 
of this work, which, it says, “ presents us with the 

tate of Trade of Great Britain with all Parts.of the 
World, during the last 125 years, and presenting the in- 
teresting results of the parlia and other official 
retarns up to the period of publication.” 

THE BRITIS PRESS (3d August), observes, that 
“ whoever wishes to form an accurate judgment of the 
real situation of the trade of this country, should read 
with attention the publication before us, in which he wiil 
find solid calculations, just inferences, and incontro- 
vertible facts.” 

LE COURIER DE LONDRES (3d Angust), 
his approbation, and says that its utility will be duly 
appreciated by all persons who wish to obtain an exact 
knowledge of the progressive increase, and o; 

state of British commerce. “ TheAuthor,” adds 
the Editor of Le Courier, “has drawn his information 
out of parliamentary documents and other official public 
records for the last 125 years, and he presents the results 
of them, in the clearest, most convenient, and igstractive 
order possible.” 

THE NEW TIMES (4th Angust), gives an aecount 

the economy of the Chart, which it calls, “ a con- 

body of valuable information :” finishes by say- 
ing, “it cannot but prove useful, as it supersedes the 
necessity, in numerous instances, of through 
various journals to a" at a single fact.” 

THE MORNENG POST (6th August), after having 
praised the exactness of the details contained in the 
, Chart, expresses himself thus, 

informed of the yearly exports and 


Mr. Moreau’s Chart is of the t interest to those 
who addict themselves to the study of political eco 
nomy : it adds, “‘ the whole is drawn ont with scrupaloys . 
accuracy, from reports, documents, and authentic records 
laid before ¥arliament and the Board 6f Trade. It is the 
result of eight years’ investigation, and isalike honourable. 
to the industry and ability of Mr. Morean.” ’ 

THE EXAMINER (8th August), enters into a de- 
tailed account of the Chart, and expresses himself in 
these words, “ thus, curious information on any one of 
these heads may be gained in a moment from this Chart, 
which otherwise would require references too numerous, 
and expensive books, calculations from scattered ‘data, - 
and contradicting statements. The Chart is also a carious 
specimen of the art of table printing, of ail kinds the 
most troublesome.” 

THE LITERARY GAZETTE (28th August). “ We 
place this among our sight of books; fer thongh it isin 
a tabular form, upon the face of a sheet, like a map, it 
contains the intelligence of a large volume. The fruit of 
immense research and 
presented ; 


not seen a praduction more deserving of attention ; <t 
is a proud trophy, too, of our growing financial and coin- 
mercial Gonrnt. 

THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE (September), after 
having made a rapid analysis of the work, in w 
it the author as an to the talents of 


Playfair and of J. J. Grellier 
himself thus : “ in our sis it (the Chart) deyerves 
to be hung up in every sound library, and. in every 


counting-house of the iy 
THE. MONTHLY C ICAL GAZETTE (Sept.), af- 


ter having d the trade of various countries, 
different and after pice cae auene. 
tions as s ts, says, “*wecannotdo — 
our duty to Mr. Moreau the public, better, than by 
recammending his noble Chart to general circalation, 

THE CAN MONITOR. No. 1. (October 
after having stated several parallels, and est. ‘ 
various Le tions, from the datd of the . 
Chart, both on the details and g which 
it contains, and having said that ‘Author 
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REDUCED PRICES. 





SELECT LIST 


OF 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


PUBLISHED OR IMPORTED BY 
TREUTTEL inp WURTZ, TREUTTEL, JUN. anv RICHTER; 


Foreign Booksellers to the Hing, 
No. 30, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


; £ sd, 
Annales de Chimie, oa Recueil de Mémoires concernant la 

Chimie et les Arts, nouvelle serie, depuis 1816 jusqu’en , 

1826, ou 11 années en 33 vols. 8v6. Paris. .......... 16 10 0 
Despretz, Traité élémentaire de physique, ouvrage adopté par 

le conseil royal de l’instruction publique pour l’enseigne- 

ment dans les établissemens de Vuniversité. Seconde 

édition, 1 vol. 8vo/ planches. Paris, 1827. .......... 0120 
Mémoires pfeséntés par divers savans 4 l’Academie Royale 

des Sciences de I’Institut de France, et imprimés par 


ate ordre; toms. 1; 400: - Paris; 1080. * si cies ccccsceces 1 00 
: de Academie Royale des Sciences de I’Institut de 
France, tom. V. années 1821, 1822, 4to. Paris, 1827. 1 00 
les mémes, tom. VI. 4to. Paris, 1827. ....... aa. oe 
en Files WHE ois EES, BR OO al 1 00 
Mémoires de la Société de Physique de Généve, ‘tom. III. 
lére partie, 4to. avec atlas. Généve, 1827. ........ 0180 


Orfila, Traité des poisons tirés des trois régnes, troisiéme 
édition, entiérement refondue, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1826. 0 16 0 
Thénard, Traité de chimie élementaire, théorique, et pratique, 
quatriéme édition, 5 vols. 8vo. Paris...........6.6. 1160 


Alibert, Description des Maladies de la Peau, observées & 
Vhépital Saint-Louis, et Exposition des meillearés mé- 
thodes suivies pour leur traitement, 12 livraisons, fol. fig? 
CRBs bods ons csi cicdacedon chs decaicede sUBi i chk 30 00 
Antommarchi, Planches anatomiques du corps humain, exé- 
cutées d’aprés les dimensions naturelles, accompagnées 
d’un téxte explicatif, 15 livraisons, in fol. grand aigle. 
Ouvrage complet OR NOIR c6% Ciswseel. SeC8LSo. WADARS 18 15 0 
le méme ouvrage, vélin colorié ...........0..00- 62 10 6 
Boyer, Traité des maladies chirurgicales, et des opérations qui : 
leur conviennent, 12 vols. 8vo. avec table. Paris,1814— 
WORD. caseccccccvcceccecences pgdmmdaceand: annetnde . 3 80 
Table analytique pour l’ouvrage, ou 12e volume sé- 





SEED. o.0n vdgadcencésnsngs dO: ihe cenneaaas 0 26 
Broussais (T. J. V.), Examen des doctrines médicales et des 
systémes de nosologie, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1827....... Ak @ 
30, Sono Square. 
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No. 1. 
REDUCED PRICES. 











) SELECT LIST 
, OF 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 


TREUTTEL {xv WURTZ, TREUTTEL, JUN.) anv RICHTER; 


Foreign Booksellers to the Hing, . 
No. 30, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


 & & de 
Annales de Chimie, oa Recueil de Mémoirés concernant la 
Chimie et les Arts, nouvelle serie, depuis 1816 jusqu’en 
1826, ou 11 années en 33 vols. 8v6. Paris. -......... 16 10 0 
Despretz, Traité élémentaire de physique, ouvrage adopté par — 
le conseil royal de |’instruction publique pour l’enseigne- 
ment dans les établissemens de Vuniversité. Seconde 
édition, 1 vol. 8vo: planches. ee a ok a oe mane 0120 
Mémoires pfeséntés par divers savans A l’Academie "Royale 
des Sciences de l'Institut de France, et imprimés par 





vs son ordre; tom. 1; 4to. * Paris, 1827. ©. ..35..:.....-- tr oo 

j cs de VAcademie Royale des Sciences dé VInstitatde . ., 

= France, tom. V. années 1821, 1822, 4to. Paris, 1827. 1 00 
les mémes, tom. VI. 4to. Paris, 1827... ....... .- 100 
SOUS WE NO oil cute cat ice caked ae) cda- eee 1 00 


Mémoires de la Société de Physique de Génave, ‘tom. TIT. 

lére partie, 4to. avec atlas. Généve, 1827. ........ 0180 
Orfila; Traité des poisons tirés des trois régnes, troisiéme 

édition,; entiérement refondue, 2 vols. 8yo. Paris, 1826. 0 16 0 
Thénard, Traité de chimie élementaire, théorique, et pratique, 

quatriéme édition, 5 vols. Ovo. Parts. HEIN. ie @ 


Alibert, Description des Maladies dé la Peaw; observées & 
Vhépital Saint-Louis, et Exposition des meilleares mé- 
thodes suivies pour leur traitement, 12 livraisons, fol. fig? 
coloriées.. ..... se Baaedemals decalcsate (MIU ced 30 00 
Antommarchi, Planches ‘anatomiques du corps humain, exé- 
cutées d’aprés Jes dimensions naturelles, accom 
d’un téxte explicsaf, 15 livraisons, in fol. grand aigle. te 
Ouvrage complet en noits..6..400.. 0% Taiade. BaD oe «os 18:15 0 
le méme ouvrage, vélin colorié ..............4 ... 62106 
Boyer, Traité des maladies chirurgicales, et des opérations qui : 
leur conviennent,.12 vols. 8vo. avec ca aatine Paris, 1814— 
TTT eT ee oodegey 3 80 
Table analytique pour i ouvrage, ou '2e volume sé- 
MEE: 6 o:n s'cn.0d 0050 cupsngsdapees sunineenie c 0 26 
Broussais (T. J. V.), Examen des doctrines médicales ct des 
_ systémes de nosologie, 3 vols. Svo. Paris, 1827....4... 1, 10 
30, Soo Square. 








eo 





£ s.d. 
_ Cloquet (Hippo} ), Traité complet de l'anatomie de ’homme, 
to. sera composé de 400 planches, et de 120 
feuilles de texte, gr. 4to. et formera 40 livraisons; livr. 
1411. chaque livr. 

Jules, Anatomie de l’homme, ou descri tions et 
figures lithographiées de toutes les parties du hu- 
main, liv. 1 4 37, fol. Paris, 1827. Chaque eee. 

, e sera complet sous peu en 40 livraisons, 
the planches lithographiées du we Pe pamsip. 
représentée en planches , 4to 
et ann. suiv, 4to. En voile le livr. 1 & 28, Pr dele - 
ivr. ageree noires 


Desruelles, Traité de la caqueluche, daprés ‘les principes de 
la doctrine physiol ique, 1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1827, ..., 

Devergie, Clinique de la maladie syphilitique, avec un atlas 
colorié repr sentant tous les symptémes de cette maladie, 
dessinés et gravés d’aprés nature, 4to. liv, 1 teen, sere 
chaque livraison, fig. Color. ........+sseeeeeeeees eeeee 

Cet ouvrage sera complet en ‘30 Fi 

Dictionnaire des sciences médicales, par une phere ‘de Mé- 
decins et de Chirurgiens, 60 yols. 8vo, Paris ......-, 

Dictionnaire de Médecine, par MM. Adelon, Andrac, Bé- 
clard, Biet, Breschet, Chomel, H. Cloquet, ete. 20 vols. 
8vo. Paris, 1827. chaque volume 

Dictionnaire des sciences naturelles, suivi d'une biographie 
des plus célébres naturalistes, par a ayy professeurs 
du jardin du Koi et des principales es de Paris, tom. 
1 a 51, Svo. et 51 cahiers de planches en noir. 
1816—1827. See ee eeeee eeee 

lanches coloriées 
M. Frederic Cuvier est chargé de la direction de Vouvrage. 

Encyclopédie Methodique, Systéme anatomique, Dictionnaire 
raisonné des termes d’Anatomie et de Physiologie, tom, 
le et tom. 2e, Premiére partie de Vicq d’Azir, seconde 
partie = Hypol. Cloquet, 4to. 3 vols, rot 1792— 
1826 


ececesnerescesvesseoas eee 


° 6 094 
na Chen 1 dela Rocke et Petit Ra '2 vols. 

alent, et 310¢ 
——_——— Dictionnaire de Médecine, 10 et demie ‘vols, 4to 

Paris, 1787—1826. 
Gall et Spurzheim, Anatomie et physiologie du systéme ner- 

es pupae Kann SR EREnERETEN 4 vols. 4to. 

aris . aeee oes eeeeeeeaene eweeteeee 

——— Le méme, texte et planches, 5 vols. gr. in fol. vélin 40 0 0 
Gendrin, Histoire anatomique de Vinflammation, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Paris, 1826, 1827 016 0 
Gintrac, Mémoire sur le diagnostic des affections. aigués et 

- chroniques.des organes thoraciques, 1 vol. 8vo. Lou- 

Wh, IONE cdcicisatoo<’ ASO E yp oe a BLOONS see et~ O 
Laennec, Traité du pronostic des maladies des poumons et 

du coeur, 2e édition, 2 vols, 8vo. ‘Paris, 1826. ........ 

Le méme, fig. COlOTIEES fo. oie eee eee ee lessee 
Cet ouvrage a jeté un grand jour sur Phistoire des maladies 
de pottrine. 

fanaesiet, Kconth nineteen Hamoneie fase. 1 et 2, gr. in 5 

fol. Goettinga, 1826 . 5 100 

TREUTTEL AND Wuntz, 





ae 








£ sd. 
Langenbeck, Icones anatomica Angiologia, fase. 1, gr. in 
Gocttinga, WAG. 22+. «cose. aN “on 3150 


Leroux (J. J.), Cours sur les généralités de la médecine pra- 
tique, et sur la philosop e de la médecine, 8vo. tomes 
1a9. Paris, 1826-6. odetee iio 2140 

re formera 12 volumes. 


L’ 
Loder (J. rig eo Rat ReROR en, 





Weimar,.1794—1803. Soe ee eee eeeseseeeseed eetives . a 100 
Mascagni, Anatomia per uso degli studiosi ‘di seultura et 
tura,fol. Firenze, 1816, .......6-... ee ebeeees oJ. PF SO 
- Anatomie Universe, nec non Visceram, fase. 
awa fol. atl. leipiae Chaque — ee ee ene 16 15 0 
C'est t et le mieux exeeuté, de ceuz , 
+ publiés nies derniers tems. 


Meckel, Traité Général d’Anatomie comparée, trad. de l’Al- 
lemand, et aungmentée de notes, tom. 1.,8vo .......... 0 70 
Meckel, D., Tabule Anatomico-pathologicw. Fasc, 1—4, 
fol. ‘maj. Lips. Chaque cahier eee eeeee eevee eneee 1100 
—— Descriptio monstroram, 4to. Lips. 1826 ...... +. O1Z0 
—— Ornithorhynchi paradoxi descriptio anatomica, ae- 
cedunt tabul. enez VIII. fol. maj. Li , 1826. .... 5B OD 
Opera Medicorum Greecorum quz exstant, Edit. eur. D.C. G, 
Kiihn. Vol. I—XIV. (Galeni Opera, I—XIV.) 8vo. 











Lipsie, 1821—27 ; chaque vol. ..........+.. Ceeescees 1 50 
Idem charta script. co cscccecderdowwbseocbetces 1116 

Idem liber. (Hippocratis Opera omnia, tom. i—Ill. ) 
8vo. — chaque Vol, ..........66+ wricle Eve seus seve 1 50 
Obs C058: 060% co Sah EEsS) 0. dS WS od ode t LC UEL Mi BE 1116 

Rayer, Traité théorique et pratique des maladies de la 
peau. Paris, 1826-27, 2 vols. 8vo. et atlas ...........4 1 60 


Recueil de mémoires de médecine, chirurgie, et pharmacie 
militaires, publiés par ordre de S. Exe. le ministre de la 
guerre, et sous la surveillance du conseil de santé mili- 
taire ; rédigé par Biron et Fournier-Pescay, et continué 
par Bégin et Etienne, 22 vols. 8vo. Paris, 181621826 5100 
Roche et Sanson, Nouveaux Elémens de pathologie medieo- 
chirurgicale, ou Précis théorique et pratique de méde- 
cine et de chirurgie, rédigés d’aprés les principes de la 


médecine physiologique, 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1826. ..... » 1,80 
Le tome 4e et dernier est sous presse, et paraitra inces- 
samment, 


Hoan Phytographie médicale, 36 livr. formant 2 vols. 4to. 
color. 


Resonate (Dr. J. C.), Chirurgisch- ‘anatomische Abbildun- 
gen, 3 Thie, mit 68 Kupf. gr. Folio, Weimar, 1811.... 10 160. 





Wilt tig. KBs, .o. . 6090.00 sceneries sevveecesess 19.100 
Scarpa (Ant.), Traité de l’opération de Ja Taille. Paris, 1826, 
avec sept planches lithogr. ........ d 010 60 di wieded ge vee O 60 


Serres, Anatomie etn du cerveau dans ies quatre classes 
des 3 animaux Vv rés, 2 vols. 8vo. and atlas grand *4to. 
Paris, 1827...... orth dade 65 ee GE SUOTIVU, te. USD. BVI 1 40 
Tiedemann, Tabulz arteriarum corporis human, fol. Carls- 
rahe, 1826.—Cet important ouvrage se compose de 74 
planches lithographiées, avec les artéres enluminées..... 12 10 0 


Bergen (Heinr. von), Versuch einer Monographie der China, 


mit 8 Kupfertafeln, folio und 10 Tabellen, Hamburg, 1826 $ 0 0 
30, Sono Seuare. 








4 


Blainville (Ducrotay de), Manuel de Petyegh et de Con- 
chyologie, vo, plates. Paris..... Bs vaecns oS di dees’ 


figures 
Buffon, Giuvres avec les descriptions anatomiques 
de Daubenton, —. nouvelle édition, com- 
mengée par fea M. Lamouroux, et continuée par M. A. 
G. Desmarest ; cette édition aura 40 vols. 8vo. é vol. 

Pere rree ere ere eee ene ete eee eee eee eee ee eee eer 0 56 
——- cha e cahier de fig. col. ereeee eee eee enee 0 80 
ots . Gu mn deesute pheteeia — des 

ux, 10 vols. ° papier, (Imprimerie 
gg Ae nied edeuh sath dveesssbee devecses 86 00 
—— Co n de 1008 ‘planches d’Oiscaux enluminées, 
pour servir & l’intelligence de I'Histoire naturelle des 
Oiseaux ; format d folio. ......+4.. vdbBs ddee dic - © 80. 
——— La méme , format grand 4to Veale 6 +-.- 87 160 
Duperrey, Voyage autour du Monde. lere e ; Botanique. 
lere et 2e livraison, fol. Fig. color. each ...... 6120 
Voyage autour du Monde sur la Corvette la Co- 
re division ; Zoologie. I—VI. livraisons, 
ol. fig. color. Paris. BEAM brs dad « 1A denernle Jet cavi@ tS € 
Freycinet, Voyage autour du Monde. Partie Botanique, par 
M. Gaudichand, livraison I—IV, in folio, each ........ 0140 
Zoologie, 16 livraisons, completes, Soemnat 2 vols. 
4to. avec atlas de fig. Color .........ceeecseweeeseees 14 80 
Mémoires du Maseum d’histoire naturelle, feisant suite aux 
Annales ; par les professeurs de cet établissement (com- 
mencés en 1817), 4 cah. paran, formant 2 vols. 4to. fig. 
ig PP OCT TERT LPL tC ELiP Lis bite ee 3.00 
du Museum Whistoire naturelle,7 années ou 14 vols. 
1816—26 COCR ee eedawae . 21 00 
Noisette (Louis), Manuel complet du jardinier, tharaicher, 
pepinieriste, botaniste, fleuriste et , paysagiste, . 4 vols. 
Bv0,, PO Es 2 FIV EI NOG le oo SUES WY HS 200 
le Jardin-fruitier, 15 livraisons, 4to. coloured plates 12 00 
Risso, Histoire natarelle des principales productions de I’Eu- 
meridionale, et principalement de celles des environs 
de Nice et des Alpes maritimes, 5 vols. 8vo. avec cartes | 
et planches. Strasbourg, 1826—27 .................. 3 80 | 
Temminck et Meifren La er, Nouveau Recueil de planches | 
coloriées d’oiseanx pour faire suite aux a enlum. | 























































de Buffon, liv. 14 76, fol. Paris, each .......6..6 00006 0150 
le méme ouvrage format in 4to. “ eolorié, chaque 
Rvrenboten 6 iis'a bo aU TUS I sect ccetecsdes 0106 


Atlas des oiseaux d’ Burope, pour setvit de complé- 
ment a l’ouvrage précédent, par J. C. Werner, peintre 
Whistoire naturelle.—L’ouvrage sera publié en 55 livrai- | 
sons de 10 planches 8vo. chacune. a oes aS 066 
Monographie de mammalogie, ou cription de | 
quelques genres de mammiféres dont les espéces ont été | 
observées dans les différens musées de l'Europe. Paris, 








1825, tom. ler. livraisons 1—~7, 4to. fig... ............+¢ 2100 
Tussac (de), Flores des Antilles. Tom. I. Il. ILI. et liv. 148; 
chaque eee eee eee eee eee eee weereeee eer eeeee eee eee ereee 1100 


TREUTTEL AND Wirtz. 


Of T. and Co, may be had, Part the First of their General tem 
chiefly comprising the Sctentifie Works published in 1826-7-8. 
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